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Written Statement, dated the 8th December, 1921. 


7255. Q. 1. Speaking for India in her present stage 
of economic development the Committee consider that 
the balance of arguments is m favour of a policy of 
Protection for her. The marginal industrial develop- 
ment on attainment of which alone a country can be 
considered fit to reap the advantages of a free market 
is yet absent m India. Her self-sufficiency, moreover, 
in the supply of ordinary necessaries of life with pro- 
bably one or two exceptions (a fact which is largely 
explained by the average low standard of life of the 
people) and her natuial advantage as a producer of 
vast raw materials greatly reduce the economic evils 
attending a protectionist tariff. 

7256. Q. 2. Yes it does, provided no duty is imposed 
on such necessaries as either cannot be produced at 
homo at pre-ent or ilie capacity for whose production 
is at present inelastic. India’s import trade consist- 
ing gieatiy oi commodities other than necessaries, 
there is peculiar advantage for her to impose a cus- 
toms duty on her imports subject to the reservation 
referred to above. 

If a choice is to be made between an increase of 
'^b^toms and direct taxation, surely under the existing 
financial arrangement the former is more welcome. Or 
the two important sources of direct taxation, so far 
as the central revenue is concerned, salt is for obvious 
reasons unsuitable for further taxation andtdX on in- 
come has already risen to enormous hergEt in recent 
years. 

7257. Q. 8. The following changes in the import 
tariff are suggested: — 

Commodity . Bate suggested. 

(i) Motor cars, motor cycles, 

fire works and cine- 
matograph films . 80 per cent. 

(ii) Silk piece-goods, um- 

brellas, musical instru- 
ments .... 25 ,, 

(in) Provisions and oilman’s 

stores . . - .15 „ 

(iv) Fruit and vegetables . 12J „ 

(v) Haberdashery, milli- ^ 

nery, hosiery, jute and 

hemp 4 manufacture . 15 „ 

Rs. 

(vi) Liquors tested per 

gallon . * * * 22 

Liquors untested per 
gallon . « . . 28 

(vii) Coal .... 2-8 per ton. 

Cotton yam above 80s. which is now on the free 
list may be taxed at a low rate of 2% per cent., for 
jevenuef purposes. 

These changes are proposed* on _ the presumption 
that exchange will stabilise at the neighbourhood of 
Is. 4d. 

7258. Q . 4. No, it should not be entirely so based. 

' - The present Indian tariff is for all practical purposes 

a revenue tariff; .the claims of Indian industries have 
not hitherto been sufficiently recognised in framing it. 
the, opinion of the Committee, the almost purely 
consideration ugider the present tariff policy of 
the Government shcJhld be made subservient to the 
cause of industrial development of the country. 

7259. Q. 5. The existing tariff policy based on 
revenue fconsiderations was not uniformally followed in 
the past. The years between 1875 to 1898, nearly a 


period of 20 years, was marked by a vigorous policy of 
the Government to make India a free market ior inter- 
national trade. The not result of this somewhat che- 
quered tariff policy in the past has been that it has 
helped considerably to establish the market m India 
of a very large number of foreign goods. Two of the 
Indian industries, namely, cotton manufacture and 
saltpotre might have been appreciably benefited by 
the adoption of a protective instead of a free trade 
policy m the eighties of the last century 

If this policy of a revenue tariff is continued in 
future, India will miss an effective means of develop- 
ing her productive power. 

7260. Q. 6. Yes, theoretically , the Committee 
approve an excise duty so long as this does not raise 
the price of the home commodities above the price 
level of the foreign goods. Speaking for India, how- 
ever, and as a matter of practice, they do not approve 
an excise duty ct>” * vp ^ cl ng to a custom. Having 
regard to the general shyness of India’s capital and 
her limited industrial development, the additional 
profits of Indian manufacturers (which would result 
from the imposition of customs duty unaccompanied 
by excise) would tc-nd to make more capital flow 
towards this industry and thus ultimately towards 
the industrial welfare of the country. 

7261. Q. 7. No answer is necessary. 

7262. Q. 8. No answer is necessary. 

7268. Q. 9. Yes, the tariff ought to be framed with 
o view to fostering Indian industries. With her abun- 
dance of agriculu.rftl ivsouices and mineral wealth and 
a faiv supply of fuel. Inch' a stands in a position of 
natural advantage to develop her industries. This, 
however, * she has hitherto failed to utilise .and, at, the 
present moment, her possible industries cannot + nrho 
if the homo market he thrown open for free and im- 
refitriQjfd competition of thn foreign manufacture.. 

The advantages of a protective hi riff will he — 

(i) Greater capacity for producing wealth. 

(n) Wider scope for productive employment of 
land, labour, capital and skill. 

{ Hi ) Increased earning of each. 

(it?) Increased agricultural prosperity owing to- 
increased demand of raw materials. 

( v ) Elimination of changes of famine winch 
exist at present owing to the very large 
majority of the population depending 
on agriculture. 

7261. Q, 10. It is very difficult to risk any surmise 
on this pointy particularly ag *he industrial possibilities 
of India in her many obsemo parts have not been ex- 
amined at all. For nil practical purposes, it ^eems 
certain that India w ill vet take a fairlv long time to 
be entirely self-contained as regards her requirements 
of machinery, railway plant, scientific- and electrical 
instruments, motor cais and motor cycles, 

7265. Q. 11. Only on some. 

72GG. Q. 12. Industries recommended for Protec- 
tion are cotton, sugar, metallurgy, tanning, glass-mak- 
ing, saltpetre, wool and silk manufacture. In select- 
ing for Protection, only those industries may be chosen 
which enjoy natural advantages in the country and 
which have already attained varying degrees of suc- 
cess. 

7267. Q. 18. As a rule it is not desirable to do so. 
'In India, however, one or two such attempts may be 
mnd& on successful lines. -Such industries which do 
not require highly technical skill and for which there 
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are natural advantages in India, may grow up in the 
country, if the foreign commodities are taxed at a 
high rate. The manufactured products of lac, lor 
instance, may be so treated 

7268. Q. 14. Only to those which are likely to face 
foreign competition after a tunc. 

72#9. Q. 15. Certainly, the Committee would re- 
commend such protection. As regaids the means for 
® ascertaining the exact position of such concessions and 
privileges enjoyed by a foreign industry, the Committee 
consider that no special effort m this direction is likely 
to be successful. It is only on the presumption bas r> d 
on the study of the peculiar competitive power of a 
foreign article that a policy of Protection has to le 
tentatively tried with regard to it. To safeguard 
Indian industries against tho competition of such pri- 
• vileged foreign industries, a countervailing import 
duty may be imposed as was done on bounty-fed 
German sugar. A transport conccss’on also provide-* 
an effective safeguard against foreign competition. A 
lower freight rate of coal, for example, from the coal- 
field to Bombay would infinitely secure the competi- 
tive power of Bengal Coal with African, Japanese and 
Welsh coal. # 

7270. <3. 16. The old Indian handicrafts have prac- 
tically died in competition with foreign machine-made 
manufacture. Their decadence is inevitable to a cer- 
tain extent with the growth of large scale industry. 
There is, however, scope for one or two hand indus- 
tries, notably the cotton handloom, to survive as a 
subsidiary industry side by side with machine-made 
manufacture. So far as the process of decay is due to 
expansion of the power mill, the Committee do not 
consider that the same needs to or can be arrested 

7271. Q. 17. The prospect of such combinations is 
yet very distant. The industries that are likely to 
attempt such combination are not those which are 
proposed to be protected. Some apprehensions exist 
with regard to metallurgy, but even here the con- 
sideration of fostering the industry should at least fer 
the present outweigh the evils of a problematic un- 
healthy development. 

727$. Q. 18. Yes, it is very likely. Already the in- 
dications are forthcoming that foreign firms arc trying 
to establish themselves in the country at the prospect 
of a protectionist policy being pursued by the Govern- 
ment. As a safeguard against the development of such 
a tendency, foreign firms carrying on business of pro- 
tected manufacturing industries in India may be 
compelled to register in this country at a specially 
high rate of fee. However menacing the development 
of this tendency, it is difficult to sec what precaution- 
ary measure beyond this can be taken. 

7273. Q. 19. In India such a conflict of industries 
is not unlikely to arise. Such a hostility of claim, for 
instance, may arise with regard to foreign coal, bet- 
ween the Bengal coal mining industry and the Bombay 
mill-owner. "No general solution of such a difficulty 
can be offered. Each case has to bo decided on its 
own merit. As far as possible both the claims will 
have to be met. if legitimate. 

7274. Q. 20. Tho question as to whether the whole 
or part of the duty will pass on to the consumer in a 
rise of prices, depends on the elasticity of the demand 
of the commodities taxed. Moreover, so far as the 
duty is covered by the higher price of home produce, 
it Joes not reflect itself in- a rise of prices. 

7275. Q. 21. Ho, it is not. If more capital would 
flow towards the protected industry, as it is likely to 
be the case when industries protected are few in 
number, competition brings down prices of the home 
produce and with it that of the foreign commodity, 

7276. Q. 22. Yes;’ for that is the minimum price 
which a country must pay in order to develop her pro- 
ductive power*. A protectionist W$ff In India, how- 
ever, would not bring about a serious rise of prices, 
all her necessaries with few exceptions being com- 
pletely supplied in the country. Th^ only case of pos- 
sible hardship is probably afforded by the 'cotton manu- 
facture, but in view of its bright prospect, it is just the 
industry which needs to be encouraged by Protection 
even at the expense of the consumers for a time. 

7277. Q. 28. As. in the opinion of the Committee 
only a policy of selective Protection is to be followed 
in 'India and as in the number of industries selected 
for Protection, only one viz,, cotton piece-goods, 


can be treated as a necessary, this question does 
not arise at all. With regard to cotton piece-goods, 
its claim to Protection has already been explained 
and need not be repeated here. 

7278. <3 . 24. Yes, a policy of Protection will tend 
to raise the cost of living to a certain extent. 

(a) There is chance for tho wage of the industrial 
labourer to adjust itself to the cost of living; more so 
in view of the increasing tendency that is now mani- 
fest for the better organization of industrial labour. 

(b) and (c) For the agricultural w T age-earners and 
the middle class, wages will take great time to adjust 
to the new level of prices and the adjustment is not 
even likely to be allowed until the disparity is very 
acute. Under the scheme of Protection proposed, it 
is unlikely that the cost of living will go up to an 
appreciable extent, so far as industrial and agricultural 
wage-earners are concerned. It is the middle class 
who are likely to be affected by the increased price of 
the protected commodities. 

7279. Q. 25. The probable immediate effects of a 

protective tariff on India’s foreign trade and her gener- 
al commercial position will be 

( 1 ) A doclme 111 imports 
(ii) A tendency for a similar decline in exports 
not due so much to a fall of imports as 
to an increased demand for raw material 
for home industries. 

(iti) A tendency for capital now employed in 
foreign trade to shrink and probably to 
move towards industry and manufacture 

7280. <3- 26. India’s import trade consisting of *69*6 

per cent, of manufactured goods and 8*8 per cent, of 
raw materials and her export trade consisting of 51 per 
cent, of raw materials and 35 per cent, of manufactur- 
ed goods, she stands little to gain by a tariff bargain- 
ing. Or the total o\p , \od »pan» valued at 107 

crores of rupees, a ■> p » m.:_' 1 t 1 e extent of 77 j 

orores is due to jute and cotton manufactures — articles/ 
with regard to which India's position is so favourable ! 
fls to obviate the necessity of any bargaining 

taken from the returns of 1919-20. that ,f .,g a mom 
-.normal year than 1920-21). Unless the prospects of 
an" Indian match industry dem„: u d otherwise, India 
may gain bg, .bargain' n 2 JiiKlrcn and steel with Jape- * 
nese matches burette -position of Japanese matches 
in the Indian market together with the fact that 
matches is an article of necessity make such a 
proposal practically unworkable. 

7281. Q. 27. Ho answer necessary. 

7282. Q. 28. Ho answer necessary. 

7283. Q . 29. As in the Committee’s opinion, Pro- 
tection is to be given to chosen industries favourabtv 
circumstanced, such continuous reference and investi- 
gation will not be necessary as to require a special 
body to function in these matters. In view of the 
Answer to Question No. 19, however, it is essential 
that a representative body of various Indian indus- 
tries be formed to jointly agreer, as far as possible, to " 
a scheme ox Protection, in case a prdtective policy be 
rqlfkmin ended by the Commission. 

7284. Q. 30. An export duty is mainly revenue- 

earning, but is not wholly so. In fact, a duty on raw 
materials exported should not at all be judged from a 
fiscal point of view. It provides an effective weapon 
to the State for bargaining for her imports, when ne- 
cessary. An export duty may also be utilised to 
cheapen raw materials with a "view to help a strug- 
gling industry or to discourage export except in a 
manufactured condition. * # 

7285. Q. 31. Two classes of exports may, in this 
connection, be distinguished. When the commodity 
exported is the exclusive supply of the country or is 
such that she enjoys a position of great advantage with 
regard to it, an export duty is productive of revenue 

. and is paid by the foreign importer/ On the other 
hand, when the commodity exported is one whose 
world prices are determined by the supplies of other 
countries, an expori^d^ty is injurious to the trade and 
affects ultimately the producer as well. In the former 
category may be placed jute, oil seeds, lac^anS in 
the latter, cotton, wheat, rice andj^ifibss- and skins. 

7286. Q. 82. Unless an industry is in a fair way to 
be built up, the retention of the raw materials in’ the 
country will serve no useful purpose. Oil-seeds how- f 
ever ma j be retained ip the country for industrial * 
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purposes. Hides and skins also may be similarly 
tieated. The tanning industry is iairly developed 
and the adverse effect on price is not likely to dimm- 
ish their supply. 

7287. (g. 83. No, on the other hand when there is 
a tendency for a fall of price, attempts should be made 

„ to encourage expoit in order to tone up prices to normal 
level. India being an agiicultural country, 72 per 
cent, of the population being directly or indirectly de- 
pendent on agriculture, a low price of foodstuffs is 
not to her advantage. Acute hardship, as a matter of 
" fact, coincides with a period of low prices .of food 
stuffs. Though jute is an Indian monopoly, it is doubt- 
ful if a very high duty will not affect demand seriously. 

7288. Q. 34. A retaliative expert duty on raw mate- 
rials when they cannot find :: il use at home 

is injurious. 

7289. Q 35. The Committee do not consider that 
the question of Imperial Preference can be discussed 
on any general grounds, by which they understand 

-grounds other than economic. Certainly, India will 
not be justified m risking any appreciable economic 
Joss for the sake of Imperial Preference. 

7290. Q. 86. No answer necessary. 

7291. Q. 37. India being neither an exporter of 

manufactured produce nor an importer of raw mate- 
rials to any appreciable extent m her trade with the 
British Empire, generally speaking, she does not gam 
by a scheme of Impel lal Preference. The dispropor- 
tion of India’s import and export trades with the 
United Kingdom moreover. on the other 

hand, distinct chances for j a loser fn this 

reciprocal treatment. Again the competition of some 
of the Indian industries lies entirely with the manu- 
factured produce of the United Kingdom. A preferen- 
tial treatment can only be extended "to them at til* 
expense of the competing home industry. The scope 
for relations to be attempted by other countries is 
very small, though not entirely absent. 

7292. Q. 88. No answer necessary. 

7298. 89. No answer necessary. 

7294. Q. 40 1'es, it would, in cases of a commodity 
in whose trade the import tioui other countries plays 
a more important part than that from other parts ot 
the Empire, e.g., sugar, mineral oil, silk manufactuie. 

7295. Q. 41. Under a system of Imperial Preference 
tho total import trade is certain to increase. The ex- 
port trade may remain steady, though with a tendency 
to decline. The net effect on the balance of trade will 
be that India's favourable balance of normal year? will 
giaduallv shrink and wJl probably ultimately \anish. 

729b. Q. 42. As a result of diversion of trade from 
foreign countries, there will be a narrower market for 
India’s manufactures abroad. If, as it is expected, 
India’s import trade with other countries declines 
as a lesult of Imperial Preference, the rupee exchange 
with regard to these countries will be comparative tv 
in favour of Ind’a and tlius> import of Indian manu- 
factures made more costly. The whole of India s for- 
eign trade, moreover, will become more or less precari- 
ous owing to its depending too much on a single country. 

7297, Q . 48. Yes^ The Indian Mining Federation 
represents the Indian capital in tin mining industry, 
mainly coal. 

7298. Q. 44. The coal mining industry being the key 
industry of a country, and coal resources of a fairly 
good quality/ being present in fair abundance in this 
country, the question of further natural advantages 
do not arise, as in the case of other industries. The 
presont workability of coal at shallow d^ith, the th^ck- 

^ness of the Indian seam .and India’s possible market m 
41 the neighbouring foreign ports are however advantages 
of^l#i>Yeei$bIe value to the industry. 

* 7299. Q. 45. It is both. ^ 

7800. Q . 46. The coal mining industry of Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa is hardly 100 years old. The organi- 
zation of the industry, though not ideal, may vet be 
considered satisfactory under the existing Indian 
conditions. 

(&)* (fajfkdl . — A principal feature of this industry as 
distinguished from that of other countries is that some 

* of the collieries are small takings, owned by individual 
proprietors rather than limited liability * companies. 
The result is that in the coal mining industry, tin 
scarcity of capital is felt more than in other Indian in- 
dustries. Forty per cent, of the coal of Jharia and 

, Ranigunj fields are raised by the small Indian colliery 


, to whom bank facilities aie closed. Many 

. have to borrow capital from the money- 

lenders even at so high a rate as 86 per cent. 

(b) Labour . — Anothei difficulty towards better or- 
ganization of the coal industry is the position of 
labour. 90 per cent, of the mining labour of the 
coalfields is of a seasonal kind. They return to*their 
native village twice a year for sowing and harvesting^ 
paddy and join mines only after an absence of two 
to four months. They observe no regular shift and 
woik only for a required income. With a rise of 
wages, their working hours fall. 

(cj Skill and Machmeiy . — Indian collieries are adopt- 
ing a progressively high standard of skill and machin- 
ery. 

(i d ) Transport and Matketmg . — It is m these res- 
pects that the organization of the mining industry is* 
most defective. A detailed statement appears under 
Answer to Question 49. 

7801. Q. 47. It depends mostly on the home market. 

If, however, the* output increases as m the five years 
ending with 1919, the time is not probably very dis- 
tant when Indian coal may find a wider and wider 
market in the r parts After all, the in- 
dustry will depe '» m the home market itself. 

7802. Q. 48. Both in the home and foreign markets 
the competition of Indian coal lies with British. Natal 
and Japanese coal. The competition extends over 
what is known as fiist and second class coal : in the 
consuming centres near the coalfields, there is hardly 
any competition, but in distant centres the price of 
Indian coal depends so much on transport facilities 
available at the time that their competition is almost 
general. 

7808. Q. 49. Yes, there are; and it is these dis- 
advantages (some of which are entirely remediable) 
which affect the competitive power of Bengal coal in 
the western ports. Those disadvantages may be enu- 
merated as follows ; — 

(a) Deficient transpo.t f<t<‘i\T e«. The supply of 

wagons is so and the handling 

and the marshalling capacity of the rail- 
way yard is so limited that it is always 
difficult to tansport coal to distant consum- 
ing centres. 

(b) Control of traffic. Producers of coal under 

what is known X class supply is made de- 
pendant on the consumers on whose requi- 
sition alone wagons are provided. This was 
a war measure but it is <urvi\ir’pr even to- 
day. 

(c) High freight charges from the coalfields to 

the distant consuming centres both by sea 
and land routes. 

(c() Government policy of working the Railways 
from a fiscal point of view, the result being 
that the coal freight is revised periodically 
for further inno.iso 

(ft) Unsympathetic attitude of tho Railway admi- 
nistration in providing loading facilities to 
the Indian section of the industry. 

7804, Q , 50. The coal mining mdustiy of Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa does noi require Piotectiou 
w’hich some of the other Indian industiies do owing 
to the intrinsic inefficiency of the industries them- 
selves, On the other hand, so far as competition is 
concerned, the industry is efficient enough. The 
unfair conditions under which the present competi- 
tion lies is created wholly by the high freight charges 
and the incapacity of the State to provide sufficient 
transport facilities. The Railway policy of the 
Government and the fiscal pressure on the Central 
Government have led to the freight continually 
mounting higher and higher in recent years. The 
fi eight to Bombay from the coalfields (this and Karachi 
are the two important centres of competition) was 
in 1907 Rs. 11-4. Even so late as March 1920 it 
was Rs. 12-12 when.it was raised to Rs. 14-10 and in 
October last to Rs. 15-2; this excludes the surcharge 
introduced in the current financial year of Re, 0-2-6. . 
which, if added, would work out the full freight at 
Rs. 17-8. Besides this, the Committee understand 
that the Government of Bihar and Orissa have 
also before them the proposal of imposing m 
octroi duty of 4 annas per ton of coal despatched from 
that province. If that duty is imposed, the freight 
charge will be raised to Rs. 17-12 and if further in*. 



aienstjb ol surchaigu arc proposed in the next gear’s 
balance JJili owing to a fall oi the Hallway earning, 
the rate will simply be r As against this 

high *-c F~ x -t Indian . a , o present Cardiff- 
Bomb< w w * lor coal is about 17s. In view ol thu 
wide disparity oi freight rate, the Committee suggest 
that ^he present import duty of 8 annas a ton be 
raised to Its. 5 per ton m order to protect the Indian 
$ 2 oal m the competition. 

7805. Q. 51. Certainly, as soon as the traffic faci- 
lities are satisfactory so that large quantities of coal 
can be transported to the distant centres without much 
delay and: the freight charge is steadied at a reasonably 
low rate, the coal industry will not stand to require 
any Protection at all. 

7306. Q. 52. The Committee have no information. 
Jioth Japanese and Natal coal, howevei, are supposed 
to enjoy transport concessions. 

7307. Q. 53. Yos, it is. If the rupee sterling ex- 
change rises very high, Bengal coal is sure to lose its 
market at Bombay and Karachi. 

7308. Q. 54. So long as the unfavourable exehage 
rules, the competition must continue to be affected. 


7809. Q . 55. Yes, the Committee would suggest an 
increaso of customs duty. For every rise of 3d. in the 
exchange over Is. 6d. the import duty per ton oi coal 
ought to be increased by Es. 2. For a temporary 
depression of exchange a transport concession seems’ 
to be the best safeguard. 

7310. Q. 56. None. 

7811. CJ. 57. There has been none hitherto and the 
Committee trust there will not be any hercaitei. 
Ceitam alarmist opinion as to the resources of coal 
m India has led to the suggestion being thrown 
out from uninformed quarters that the export of coal 
should bo piactically stopped by an export duty. This 
is preposterous. So long as the import of foieign coal 
is permitted, export should by no means be discourag- 
ed. If the restrictions on industry are withdrawn and 
the labour position remains satisfactory the output 
of Indian coal is sure to increase in the near future. 

7312. Q. 58. It is used as fuel. 

7313. Q. 59. No. 

7314. Q. 60. The Committee would prefer the second 
system. 


Oral Evidence of Messtfe. BE. C. Eaisurana and A. L. Qjha, Calcutta, the 5th January 1932. 


[Except where otherwise stated the questions were 
answered by Mr. Eaisurana. ] 

7315. President. — Q. You represent the Indian Min- 
ing Federation, Calcutta, and you are principally in- 
terested m coal? 

A. Yes. 

7316. (J. In answer to Question No. 3, you make 
certain suggestions as regards changes in the import 
tariff. Do you make these suggestions from a revenue 
point of view or for protective purposes? 

A . Mainly from a revenue point of view. I have 
to add this statement further to the statement 
originally sent. With regard to the list of changes 
in the tariff, I would like to modify item No. 6 as 
also the rate suggested with regard to yarn 
above 30 c. In the case of the first, the Committee 
would suggest, instead of the rate given, an increase 
of 75 per cent, on the present duty, and in the case 
of the latter, a duty of 15 per cent, instead of 2J, as 
suggested in the written statement. I would also like 
to give a supplementary list suggesting further changes 
m the tariff. 8 

The duty on the following commodities may be in- 
creased by 100 per cent. : tobacco uumanulactuied. 
cigars, cigarettes and all other sorts of tobacco (manu- 
factures) and smokers' requisites. 

The following commodities may be taxed at the rate 
of 40 per cent, ad v>ilorc'j, • glass bangles, jewelleiy and 
jewels and ivory manufacture. 

The existing duty in respect of the following articles 
may be raised to 30 per cent, instead of the present 
rate of II per cent : marble iand stones and articles 
made of marbles, electric plated wares, toilet requi- 
sites, toys and requisites for games also 30 per cent. 

Wines (vide item No. 13 of Tariff Schedule 2) as at 
present Bs. 9 and Es. 4-8 may be raised to Es. 38-8 
and Es. 31-8 respectively per imperial gallon. 

Perfumed spirits may be taxed at 75 per cent, ad 
valorem, the duty on liquors, beers, and other 
fermented liquors from Be. 0-6-6 per imperial gallon 
of 6 quart, to Es. 2-8-0. 

Betelnut, fish of all sorts, linseed oil, cocoanut oil, 
precious stones and pearls imported may bo taxed at 25 
per cent. 

Fruits and vegetables, diied and fresh, gum, glass- 
wares, hides and skins tanned*,, carriages and cha nn els 
for carriages, cutlery ■and te£ may be taxed at 20 per 
cent.. r 

The duty in respect of the following articles may be 
taxed at 15 per cent* : timber of all sorts including or- 
namental wood, piece-goods (cotton and wool), jute 
twist yam and jute manufactures, cement, lime, tiles, 
earthenwares, apparel, drapery including yam above 21 
c, and also nails, rivets $ad washers, bolts and nuts. 
Co&ou yam 11 to^O o. may fe 'taxed at 12£ per cent., 
cotton twist and yam now < r\ the free"' list ‘ rti&v bo 
taxed at 7£ P 6r cent. - ' - - 

7817. Q. These suggestion* are for revenue purposes 
and not for Protection? ' ~ 

8L Mainly from a revenue point of view. 


7318. Q. With reference to your answer to Question 
No. 5, you think these results you have indicated have 
occurred in consequence of the Free Iiade policy? 

A. Yes; at least it is our belief that it is owing 
to the Free Trade policy of the Government, because 
in those years the number of mills in India were on the 
increase, at the same time the import into India of 
commodities had , increased by leaps and bounds. 

7319. Q. In the next paragraph you say. “ If this 

policy' of a revenue tariff is continued in future, India 
will miss an effective moans oi devoiopmg her piocLuo- 
tivc power." Will you please explain what you mean 
by that? J 

A. The Indian labour and her oeonomic develop- 
ment have so far been mainly agricultural ; she has not 
advanced industrially as the western countries. Unless 
therefore we have a protective tariff safeguarding our 
growing industries we cannot improve and compete with 
other countries. The labour for instance, here is 
uneducated and is not skilled as in other countries. 

7820. Q. Because they have got to pay higher wages 
for skilled labour which they have to import? 

A. Yes, and the labour which we have in India is 
unskilled. It will take some time to make those 
labourers skilled. 

7321. Q. Therefore their productive capacity is small. 
Is that it? 

A. Yes. Sir John Strachey in his book “ Indian Ad- 
ministration " on page 182 says “ The first remission 
of duty on cotton manufactures was made in MarcJi 
1879. In the 4 years preceding that date, the 
average annual value of the imports of cotton goods 
was Es. 18,760,000. In the 4 years following the 
complete abolition of the duty and* ending with March 
1886, it was Es. 24,690,000 and in the 5 years ending 
1892-93, it was Es. 29,718,000. The price of cotton 
goods fell greatly after the Indian import duties were 
remitted land the increase in. the quantities imported 
was more striking than the increase m value." When 
the import duty was remitted on the import of piece- 
goods, then India imported more than she was 
importing before. 

7822. Q, In answer to Question No. 12, you say 
Industries recommended for Protection are cotton, 
sugar, metallurgy, tanning, glass-making, sali-petre, 
wool and silk manufacture. In selecting Tor Protec- 
tion, these industries may be chosen which enjoy only 
natural advantages in the country and which have al- 
ready attained varying degrees of success." You would 
not give Protection to the establishment of new indus- 
tries. 

A . Later on we have said that some experiment may 
be made by giving Protection to those industries for 
which there is some chance of being carried on in 
India, but those industries which are already in 
existence have a prior claim to Protection. 

7823. Qs You have qualified this statement? 

A . Yes. ' , 1 4 } 

7324. Q. You say in answer to Question * No; 
transport concession also provides an effective safe- 
guard against foreign competition. A lower freight* rate 
* example from the coalfield to Bombay would 

infinitely secure the competitive power ofi Bengal coal 
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with .African, Japanese and Welsh coal.” Do you refer 
to railway transport or railway plus sea transport? 

A. Both are -against us just now. 

71*25. Q, In answer to Question No. IB, you leiei to 
special high rate of fee for registering m India. What 
do you mean by that? It is very vague. 

A , They should be made to pay a higher registration 
fee. 

7320. Q. What specific recommendation do >ou 
make? 

A. I cannot suggest anything specifically just now. 

7327. Q. In answer to Question No. 32, you say 

Unless an industry is on a fair way to be built up", 
the retention of the raw materials in the country will 
serve no useful purpose. Oil-seeds, however, may be 
retained m the country for industrial purposes. Hides 
and skins also may be similarly treated. The tanning 
industry is fairly developed "and the adverse effect on 
price is not likely to diminish their supply. ’ * Have you 
considered* the effect of an export duty in regard to 
'''""thes.e two articles, oil-seeds and hides land skins on the 
producers? 

A. India has been producing oil-seeds, exporting 
them, and importing m the shape of oil, and if these 
oil-seeds are pressed m India, * those who now take the 
oil-seeds, will take the oil from India. - 

7828. Q . But if you put an export duty, the whole 
quantity produced could not be manufactured, but it 
will be a very small percentage of what the cultivator 
actually produces? 

A. There is a growing oil industry in India and there 
are sufficient big mills m the country which can con- 
sume a large part of the raw materials and their con- 
sumption is likely to increase more m future. 

7829. Q . Don’t you think that the better way would 
be to put an import duty on import of oil instead of 
an export duty on oils? 

A . That is what we have suggested. 

7880. Q. You want both? 

A. Yes, but it is better if the seeds can be compel- 
led to be retained in the country for manufacturing 
purposes. 

7331. Q. You think 'it wfll not appreciably affect the 
cultivators in producing oil-seeds? 

A. If there is not much demand they can take to 
grains. 

7832. Q. Then the actual production of oil-seeds will 
be reduced and prices will go up? 

A. Yes. 

7388. Q . In answer to Question No. 38, you say 
“ No, on the other hand when there is a tendency 
for a fall of price, attempt should be made to en- 
courage export in order to tone lip price at normal 
level.” Please explain what you really mean by this. 

A . This is the opinion of the Committee. I regret 
I am uuab'G to explain it further. 

7884. Q . In your answer to Question No. 10 ( a ), you 
say, Forty per cent, of the coal of Jharia and Rani- 
gunj fields are raised by the small Indian colliery pro- 
prietors to whom bank facilities are closed.” Will 
you please explain that? 

A . The Indian Collieries are always at a disadvant- 
age as compared to other big colliery owners. As re- 
gards sale of coal, undue preference is given to Bail- 
ways in the supply of wagons and also in the grant of 
sidings. 

7335. Q. Yon are mixing up two things. You sa^r 
that these small colliery owners have got various diffi- 
culties with the Railway Companies. But at present 
I am asking you about your statement that the 
banks are practically closed to these people ? 

A. They can give security of the collieries, but 
the banks would not accept those securities. 

7336. Q.” The banks do not regard that as adequate? 

A. Yes, they arc doubtful about the commercial 

soundness of the small collieries. 

7387. Q. The banks do not lend money because they 
do not consider the security /which these people offei 
is adequate? 

A . Yes. 

7338. Q. The security in their opinion is not suffi- 
cient? 

A . But it would have been sufficient if it were in 
the hands of the big colliery owners. 

{Mr. OJha.)' The small colliery owners have not 
^ot sufficient influence to make the bankers advance 

soney. There is an Indian hank run by Mr. Karnani 

*d they advance money, but not all these banks. 


I am a colliery xiroprictor, but they would not 
recognise me. That is the difficulty. 

7389. Q. Is it your grievance that you have got 
sufficient security and still the banks do hod advance 
money or that the security is not adequate? 

A. The security is adequate, but it is not con- 
sidered adequate by the banks. ** 

7340. Q. In answer to Question No. 49, you enumoi* 
ate certain disadvantages which the coal industry of 
Bengal suffeis under deficient transport facilities, in- 
sufficient supply of wagons, high freight chaiges, etc. 

1 suppose those are difficulties fiom which the entire 
industry suffers? 

A . These disadvantages are not lelt by people who 
have Loco contracts for railways. They can always 
get a ‘ uprV. T v -\i under the X class there are so 
many ■ If a man lacks influence to sell* 

the coal, lie has not equal chances of sending out his 
coal and getting the same prices as others with in- 
fluence have. 

7341. Q. What do you mean by that? 

.1 There are so many classifications. First 
comes the Loco, then Public Utility, then comes 
XA, then XB, then XC, XD and so o^. If I cannot 
despatch my coal , '"naturally I want a Loco eontiact 
or a contract foi a public utility business, or for 
XA or for XB. This means that prices are kept 
down 

7342. Q. Then in No. 49 (c), you say, “ High 
freight charges from the coal fields to the distant con- 
suming centres both by sea and land routes.” This 
all militates against your competing in distant maikets 
with foreign coal? 

A. Yes. 

7843. Q. Then in icgird 4 *o (e), you say, ” Unsyin* 
pathetic attitude of the fffii \, d\ administration in pro- 
viding loading facilities to the Indian section of tho 
industry.” "Will you please explain this? 

A. An Indian goes to a Railway Company and 
says he has got a colliery and that he is prepared 
to pay even the cost for a permanent way material 
and askb for a siding. They say that they are not 
pieparod to give him a siding. In some eases people 
halo to wait for 5 years to get loading accom- 
modation, and we had at times to make rep resent a 
tion to the Railway Board in that connection. 

7344. Q. You have that remedy always? 

A. -They take two or three years to look into our 
affairs. They take three months to acknowledge the 
representation, and after a reply it would take a 
year and a half or 2 years to sanction the siding; 
and then somehow or other the Railway Company 
put jt oft. Unless we can get somebody u.tli the 
Government to intervene m the matter, i\e cannot 
have a siding soon. There is a case of one Mi GhotJj, 
who had a colliery and the B N. R. refused a 
siding. Later on he sold half Ins property to one 
gentleman, who had sufficient influence with the 
B. N. R. and he got a siding. In regard to my 
colliery, I applied first to the IS. 1. R. and they 
would not reply whether they were prepared to give 
the siding oi* not. Later on I induced the B. N. R. 
and then the E. I. R. said that this colliery was 
under, ihou sphere and that the B. N. R- should 
not give a siding. They ultimately agreed to give 
me a siding. 

7345. Q How long did all this take. 

A, I got my siding sanctioned in about years. 

7340. Q. What was the interval between the time 
you applied and the time you got it? 

A. It has been sanctioned. Probably it will take 

2 years more to get the siding. Then I had a stock 
of 67,000 1011 *; m my colliery. I wanted an extension 
of siding and they would not give it. After a lot 
of trouble I got a siding in 9 months. 

7347. Q. Your contention in regard to Question No. 
50 is. that the cost of transport from Bengal to Bom- 
bay is higher than the cost of transport from -Cardiff 
to Bombay? 

A. Yes. Just now it is 17 shillings from Cardiff. 
The railway rate is Rs. 17-12-0, and even by steamer 
route the rate is Rs. 11-8-0, the railway freight to 
Calcutta is Rs. 4-8-0, and other expenses at the 
docks Rs. 1-8-0. All this comes to about Rs. 17-8-0, 
whereas the rate from Cardiff _ taking the rupee at 
Sh. 1-4-0, comes to about Rs. 12-12-0. 

7848. Sir Edgar Holberton . — Q . Would you mind 1 
telling me what the Indian Mining Federation is? • « - 
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A. It lias a nurnbci of Indian colliery owners as 
membcis. 

TbiO. Q. Big and small? 

A. Yes. 

7350. Q. Mr. Shear has a big colliery? 

A. l£es. 

, 7351. Q, Does tins r. 1 * r 'hieh you put fonvard 

Jbout difficulties m go'iing. j.i ir treatment apply to 
all the members p 

A, Yes, to everybody. If a man gets good tieat- 
ment by some influence, that does not mean that the 
whole tiade is getting fair treatment. 

7352. Q. I v ant to know clearly what you mean by 
influence? 

A . If I have a friend who can put some pressure 
Upon persons, I call that influence. 

7353, Q. On what persons? 

A. Anybody who has got anything to do with it. It 
may be the Railway or the Government. 

7351. Q. This is a very serious accusation you have 
brought. I want to know what sort of influence 
would procure the result you want. Do you mean 
that the gentleman concerned must be known to 
some of the Managers of the Railway? 

A . He might be known to the Managers, or he 
might have some influence with high Government 
officials. 

(Mr. Ojha.) I may he permitted to make the 
point clear. With regard to Messrs. D. N. Ghosh 
and Brothers, so far as we know, a gentleman on 
their behalf gave evidence before the Railway Com- 
mittee and he at that time stated, and it is known 
to all of us, that he had to part with one-half of his 
property on the condition that the party who was 
to receive this property would bring influence to 
bear upon the railway authorities, but what influence 
this gentleman had upon the raJway authorities, it 
vs as very difficult to find out. The attempt, however, 
was successful. 

7355. Q. Was the colliery equally efficient before 
and after this other gentleman came in? 

. A. (Mr. Raisumna .) There was no difference, it was 
just the same. 

7356. Q. It was extremely difficult to get the sid- 
ing facilities you wanted without bringing this gentle- 
man in? 

A. Yes. 

7357. Q. These facts are, know r n to you? 

A . Yes. 

7358. Q , They are not hearsay? 

A, No. These facts were also reported in the 
public press. Moreover, tM« ^n^man also gave 
evidence before tho Railway Committee on behalf of 
the Federation 

, 7359. Q. Does this want of sympathy on the part 
of the Railway authorities apply to small comp an ies 
as well? 

A, Yes, to most of the small companies. I possess 
2,000 bighas and nearly three-fourths of it contains 
first class coal. I am experiencing great difficulty in 
getting a siding. I do not think I will get it for an- 
other two years. They have" given sidings to other 
collieries at longer distances, but in my ease the Bail- 
way is not prepared to consider my application before 
they can be sure after practical experience of working 
what traffic the new siding will offer. 

7360. Q. Cannot you give them that information? 
A. I gave them all the information, but they simply 

state that they are not prepared to give the siding* 

7361. Q . Your Indian Mining Federation contains 
only Indian firms? 

4. Yes, it contains all Indian firms. 

* 7362, Q, Are not these Indian firms also members 
of another Mining Association? 

*4. Yes, some of them are, 

7363. Q. Some of your members are members of the 
Indian Mining As§pciation? 

4. Yes, very few. 

7364. Q . In answer to Question No. 46, you refer 
to another difficulty in connexion with labour’ namely, 
that 90 per cent,, of the mining labour of the coalfields 
is of a seasonal kind. The coolies return to their native 
village twice a year for feowing and harvesting paddy 
and join the mines only after an absence of two to four 
months. 'What do they do during the rest of the 
year? 

4. They work so long as they are in need of money. 

7365. Q, It is not so much seasonal then? 


A. They go away for about tbiee months, coine 
again for a time and then remain absent for a fort- 
night during the crop season. 

7366. Q. Supposing you attempted to remedy this 
by giving them more wages? 

A . They will do less work as they are doing at 
tho present time. 

7367. Q. What class of labour have you, of what 
race are they? 

A. We have Santals and Gonds, they are all local 
people. 

7368. Q. Have you made any attempt to import 
labour for jour mines? 

A. We are trying to import labour from the 
United Provinces. 

7369. Q . Is the position m the coal mines with re- 
gard to labour at the present time particularly seri- 
ous? 

A. It was It is improving now. 

7370. Q. I asked you this question because I am 
amazed to see that one of the railways of Calcptua 
has very much reduced its train service for want of 
coal. Now, as a coal man can you give me a real ex- 
planation of that? 

A. The output of coal went down very much 
during the months of September, October and 
November and consequently they could not make the 
despatches to the railways 

7371. Q. Was it not due to laboui? 

A . Labour would be the chief thing that it could 
be attributed to. 

7372. Q. What were the coolies doing? Were they 
reaping? 

A. Yes, they went for sowing and harvesting. In 
previous years, they have been returning early but 
this time they did not come back after the harvesting 
period even. 

7373. Q. Can you assign any particular reason? 

A. They had a bumper crop this year, so they 
had enough to eat and were not in need of money. 
Previously they used to work for five days on an 
average m a week, now they are only working 
days. 

7374. Q. I gather from your evidence that your 
business lies very largely in coal that has to travel over 
considerable distances by rail? 

A. My business extends all over India, Karachi, 
Bombay, Madras and other places. 

7375. Q. Do you think your business has been affect- 
ed by imports of foreign coal? 

A. Yes, it has been affected by the import of coal, 
from Natal and Japan and then from Cardiff. 

7376. Q. As a remedy you suggest that the import 
duty should be increased? 

A. Speaking generally, if we are given a fair chance 
we do not want any Protection for coal because we 
are sufficiently equipped and our costs are so low 
that we can compete on equal terms with any other 
coUieries. but we are placed at a disadvantage as re- 
gard*, payment of high freight, etc., so that we can- 
not properly develop and naturally we have to ask 
lor Protection. 

7377. Q. The Protection you would ask for really 
would be principally in the way of special transport 
rates. This, of course, would reduce the earnings of 
the railways very materially? 

In pre-war days it used to take about 3 days 
to reach Kidderpore docks, now it takes, on an 
average, 5 days. I think they can very well reduce 
their rates by speeding up their traffic. 

7378. Q I gather by studying vour evidence that 
you do not look upon the railways- as a legitimate 
commercial proposition? 

A. It need not be treated as a commercial proposi- 
tion so long as it is not a loss to the Government. 

7379. Q. A considerable improvement in the trans- 
port conditions may be brought about by greater effi- 
ciency? 

A. Yes. They could very well afford to reduce 
their charges. 

A. (Mr. A. Tj. Ojha.) The freight to Bombay from 
the coalfields was -in 1907 Rs. 11-4, to-day it is 
Rs. 17-8 inclusive of surcharges. 

7880. Q. Was not that more or less a reflection of 
prices all over the world? 

A. I do not exactly think so. Another thing you 
find is that certain concessions have been given to 
other coal industries and they are put on a different 
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footing. ^ We are not in a position to stand compe- 
tition with the imported coal. 

7881. Q. You think it is a good thing to send coal 
by rail from Jharia to Bombay? 

A. Yes, Bombay is the chief centre. 

7882. Q. Why by rail? Do you not think that a 
way out of this difficulty is to arrange a special 
freight right from Jharia to* Calcutta? 

A. The Steamship Companies charge a high rate 
of freight and the port charges are also high. 

7383. Q. Then your complaint is not only against 
the efficiency of the railways but also against the effi- 
ciency of the Port of Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

7384. Sir Montagu Webb. — Q. In your reply to 
Question No. 1, you say that the marginal, industrial 
development on attainment of which alone a country 
can be considered fit to reap the advantages of a free 
market is yet absent m India. Would you explain a 

^ little more fully what you mean by that? 

Our i nflu~tr.es «vc not fully developed, they 
a**e pracii^JJv .n iln"i infancy. 

7385 Q, Do you --mean to say that if they were 
fully developed, you would then be in favour of a 
policy of Free Trade? 

A. If we are fully developed, we would be in a 
position to meet all competition on equal terms. 
Since we are so backward we are not in a position 
to meet competition as those countries that are far 
advanced. Other countries had also to do it. Eng- 
land had to do it. 

7386. Q. Your Association, I understand, is chiefly 
interested in coal? 

A. Yes. 

7387. Q This Commission is considering ^ if Indian 
industries can he assisted by the modification of the 
tariff. Do I understand you correctly to say that 
you do not require any assistance from the tariff? 
You do not consider the coal industry requiies any 
assistance ? 

A . If the handicaps which are obstructing the 
coal industry at the present time are removed, then 
I do not consider the coal industry would need any 
Protection. As conditions exist at present, tire coal 
industry requires Protection. 

7388. Q. It requires Protection 'because of the trans- 
port difficulties. That is really what it comes to ? 

A. That is our chief difficulty. 

7389. Q. At the conclusion of your reply to Ques- 
tion No. 50, you suggest that an ’ import duty of Bs. 
5 a ton would be well at the present tune? 

A. Yes, because that would hr mg our prices to 
the same level as the prices of the imported coal, so 
that we would be competing on equal terms with 
them. 

7390. Q. Do you think that distant markets like 
Bombay, Karachi and Madras would welcome an 
import duty of Bs. 5 a ton? 

A. They have to pay higher freight when they 
cannot get any coal. 

7391. Q. Do you consider that it would be fair to 
the industries of the country as a whole that you 
should be put m a position to compete with foreign 
coal in every port in India no matter how remote 
it was? 

A. All that we want is a reduction in freight. 

* 7392. Q. You think it is more economical to trans- 
port by rail, for example, from Bengal to Marmagoa, 
than by sea? 

A . It would be better to take it by sea than by 
rail. Blit as we cannot take it by sea, there is, 
therefore, no alternative but to take it by rail. 

7393. Q . The view' of your Association is that you 
ought to be in a position to supply coal to any port ip 
India in competition with sea transport. That is 
the position your Association take up, I understand? 

A. Not only ports but also inland towns. 

7394. Q, I am alluding first to ports because the in- 
land towns do not come in it. That is your position? 

A. Yes. 

7395. Q. You think that this would be to the in- 
terest of the country at large, as well as to the coal 
mining industries? 

A, Yes, if the industries will pay higher freight 
charges, they would not be able to get coal as cheap 
as they are getting just now. 

7396. Q . "Those who are anxious to encourage the 
development of Indian industries in other parts of 
the country, have advocated very strongly an export 


duty m order to keep produce within the country 
and to keep its prices low. I gather that ycui 
Association are opposed to that policy of export duty? 
In paragraph 30 you appear to be m favour of export 
duty. 

A. (Mr. A. L . Ojha.) We refer to all raw' 
materials. 

7397 Q. You are them advocating export Oiity on 
somebody else’s raw material, but not on Indian coal# 

A. (Mr. M. G . Uatsarana.) Coal is now being im- 
ported into India; in view of the appalling freight, 
charges we are not able to compete with it at distant 
centres. Naturally we must be given a free market 
and there should be no restriction on us or if we 
are given a restriction we must be protected. 


7398. Mr. Goyajee. — Q. In your answer to Question 
No. 12, you_ impose two conditions for applying Pro* 
tection to any industry. You say (1) that only those 
industries may be chosen which enjoy natural advan- 
tages in the country and (2) which have already attain- 
ed varying degrees of success. These are the condi- 
tions you would assume before granting Protection? 

A. Yes. 

7399. Q. Novv, as legal ds new industries which are 
not already existing, would you advocate Protection at 
once? 

A. Well, if they can ho started in the country 
without much difficulty, of course; but so long as 
they are not in existence and no profit or capital is 
forthcoming, no useful purpose would be served "to 
protect them 

7400 Q A suggestion was made by an important 
witness before this Commission that a better way 
to maintain them at first is by subsidies? Do you 
agree to that suggestion? 

A. That would depend upon the financial condi- 
tion of the Government. If they are unable to give 
subsidy, then, of course, Protection may be given. 

7101. Q In the same answer you are advocating 
Protection for the cotton industry. Will you kpidiy 
state your grounds for doing so? 

A. Cotton is produced in Indm and the cotton 
industry is in a fair way to attain its height. India 
was one of the principal cotton manufacturing 
countries in the world and no country could com- 
pete with its manufacturers, but owing to the Free 
Trade policy of the Government it has been reduced to 
a state that for its very needs it has to import from 
other places. The country must, therefore, he made 
independent of imports. 

7402. Q. Look to your answer to Question No. 14. ' 
You do not advocate protection for those industries 
which would requite it continuously? 

A. Well, we would further say that those which 
are of national importance and are not m a position 
to face competition if they have to he protected. 


7403. ( J . In your answer to Question No. 17, you 
say you have apprehensions that in the metallurgical 
industries there is a prospect of combination Why 
do you 'entertain those apprehensions with regard to 
the metallurgical industries? 

A. Because of the few firms engaged in metallur- 
gical industries. 

7404 Q. In the last sentence of your answer to 
Question No. 20, you say, ** Moreover, so far as the 
dntv is covered by the higher price of home produce, 
it does not reflect itself in the rise of prices.” What 
is the exact significance of that? 

A. What we believe is that if there is demand, the 
price will go up, but if people are not pi op a rod to 
pay the higher price, the producers will have to 
reduce their profits so as to gain the market. 

7405. Q. So, what I suggest is that you will give 
Protection only to those industries for which there 
will be a demand in this country? 

A. Yes. " * 


7406. Q. Coming to your answer to Question No. 31, 
vour view is that after Protection has come m the 
total volume of our export and import trade will be 
reduced 9 

A. The imports will be reduced. There will be 
more home manufacture, and tlie exports will be 
reduced because those raw materials which used to 
be sent out will be consumed in the country. The 
volume of the trade of the country will not be 
reduced, but the exports and imports will be reduced. 

74v7. Q. It has been alleged before this Commis- 
sion that as soon as Protection is brought in, there 



will be a great movement towards the import of capi- 
tal into tlie country. We will want a lot of machinery 
and for some time imports are not likely to decrease. 
What is your view? 

A . That would be for the benefit of the country, 
because the imports would be for productive pur- 
poses 6* At present what we are importing is not for 
productive purposes. If we import machinery 
instead of importing gold it would be for productive 
purposes. The movement will “therefore only be 
temporary. 

TlUc?. tj. In your answer to Question No. 31, you 
divide you" r~r-’ x - into two classes. Are you ad- 
vocating « *■ . -on cotton, wheat, rice and hides 

and skins? Is there any difference in your mind as 
to the use of export duties in the case of the two 
glasses of commodities? 

A. In those articles where we have to meet the 
competition of other countries, we will have to 
regulate our duties so as to enable the products of 
India to compete with those of other countries, hut 
m those in which we have a monopoly we will only 
be prepared to put export duties. 

7409. Q. A=> 1* cotton, it has been alleged be- 

fore this C <<• ' i - r* that as our «mills are not con- 
suming at present even half of the cotton produced 
in the country, the putting of an export duty on cot- 
ton would be a hardship to a very large number of 
cotton producers in the country. What is your 
view ? 

A. The possibilities of India as regards cotton 
manufacture are vast, and to expiess an opir’on 
whether or not India would be able to utilise all the 
cotton would be very hazardous. At least I hold 
that India would be able to manufacture all the 
cotton. 

7410. Q . That is in the long run? 

.4. It may be short or long 

7411. Q. In your answer to Question No. 46, you 
enumerate certain difficulties of ‘the coal mining in- 
dustry Is there any tendency for the small scale 
indict ms to disappear and to be replaced by large 
scale industries? 

A. ( Mr . Ojha.) No. 

7412. Q. The difficulties -which you enumerate, are 
they peculiar to Bengal or are they common to all 
provinces p 

A. (Mr. Ojha.) Almost all the coal fields are 
situated in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. Other 
provinces produce very little. 

7413. Q. In your answer to Question No 46 (e) -on 
say, “Indian collieries are adopting a ivngu ,*nel\ 
high standard of skill and machinery. " Art ri-.o small 
producers doing the same? 

A. So far as the production of their collieries 
justifies their adopting it. 

7 414. Q. T n what lines? Are they taking up elee- 
tri< al installations? 

A. For «small collieries they cannot do it. 

7435. Q. But the bigger ones arc adopting it? 

A. Yes. 

7416. Q. And mechanical coal cutters? 

A, They have been tried by Eur^o*-' rr ]i.v,;~ . 
owing to the labour conditions. But ' ■ 1 

- machinery costs more than doing it by labour. 

7417. Q. In your answer to Question No. 50, vou 

propose a duty of Rs. 5 per ton for 1 

Now, don’t you think that this will . 

depending on Indian coal? 

A. Wc propose this duty as a last resort. We 
want that* tho -freight rate should be reduced, so 
that all industries may have a chance of getting 
their fuel cheaper; but in case we have to meet unfair 
competition of other countries, then, of course, we 
should t be given Protection by import duties. 
(Mr. Ojha.) We recognise that this should be a last 
resort. It will be effective only at the ports. We 
have to stand competition only at the ports. If a 
concession rate is given from the coal fields to the 
ports, that will suffice. 

7418. Q. You say in your answer to Question No. 55, 
“Yes, the Committee would suggest an increase of 
custom duty. For every rise of 3d. in the exchange 
over Is. 6d., the impoit duty per ton of coal ought 
to be increased by Rs. 2. For a temporary depres- 
sion of exchange a transport concession seems to be 
idle best safeguard.” You will remember that an 
import duty will endanger the working of other 


industries, especially when they are hit by the ex- 
change. So, you advocate this as a last resort? 

A. In such a case if no Protection is given it will 
be very difficult to compete. 

7419. Q. If x L Varies are given to you, you 

won’t come in I' u-,» > 

A. (Mr. Ojha.) If all these facilities are given, of 
course we might be able to stand without Piotection. 
It is our presumption that if we are given transport 
facilities, \ve > will not require Protection, but what 
the future will be we cannot say. If we have ade- 
quate f'a" x facilities at present, we will not re- 
quire V . 

7420. Mr. Seshagiri Ayyer. — Q. As regards the 
answer to the first question, I want this sentence to 
be explained a little more: “The marginal indus- 
trial development on attainment of which alone a 
country can be considered fit to leap the advantages 
of a free market is yet absent in India.” Do you 
mean to suggest that having regard to the extent of 
the country and to the raw materials amiable, and 
the industrial development of Ind^ r -Free Trade is 
not thinkable for the tim^bomg, until tlie country 
is a little more adva&cotf^in industry? 

A. Yes, until the country is more advanced 
industrially, it would not be advisable even to think 
oi Free Tiade. 

7421. Q . Now, as regaids your answer to Question 

No. 8, you have given a list of articles whhh ^houM 
be taxed in " manner and at a panic uhi 

iate-, and in - ■ President you gave other 

articles and lates and yon stated that they were 
for revenue purposes. Now, supposing they were 
required for protectionist purposes, would you impose 
a heavier duty 0 

A. (Mr. Ojha.) Oh, yes. 

7422. Q. In answer to Question No. 1, you say that 
you would like to have Protection. Therefore the 
rates which you have suggested would answer revenue 
as well as protective purposes? 

A. In some cases the rates will have to be increased, * 
if it is Protection that is wanted. 

7423. Q. Otherwise, the rates you have given would 
suffice for ordinary revenue purposes? 

A. Yes. 

7424. Q . As regards your answer to Question No. 12, 
supposing there are raw materials in the country 
and the country is largely importing the finished 
articles and you want to start the industry in India, 
would yon impose a duty upon the finished foreign 
article? 

A. If we are satisfied that the promoters have 
made out a good case of being able to manufacture 
it, of course, Protection should be given to that indus- 
try. 

7425. Q. That is to say, they should start the com- 
pany and subscribe the capital, and if there are suffi- 
cient raw materials for that industry in the country 
cud if tbe men who come forward to start are respect- 
able. then you would give Protection? 

A. The question would be, whether they have 
sufficient technical skill, raw materials and capital, 
and if the industry is otherwise favourably circum- 
stanced — then I would lask for Protec c.on. 

7426 Q. As regards your answer to Question No. 14, 
you say, “Only to those which are likely to face 
foreign competition after a time.” I suppose what 
you mean is that you would not give Protection for 
all time to an article which cannot stand on its 
own legs? 

A. But industries which are of national importance 
will have to be given Protection for all time. 

7427. Q. Can you give instances? 

A. Arms and ammunitions. w All things which are 
of national importance in times of war as well as 
in times of peace should be given Protection. 

7428. Q. In other cases? 

b A. In other cases, the industries should, after a 
time, be in a position to face foreign competition. 
When they are in a position to stand that competi- 
tion, then there is no reason why Protection should 
be continued. 

7429. Q. As regards Question No. 16, you sav, 

“ Their decadence 'is inevitable to a certain extent 
with the growth of large scale industry.” That is 
witlr reference to the hand loom industry. In the list 
of articles you mention for import duty, you rtohide 
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foreign yarn. Would not that have the effect of 
handicapping the handloom industry ?' 

A . No, because the handloom industry consumes 
only the coarser yarns. 

7430. Q. There you must allow me to correct you. 
I am speaking of Madras wherefrom I come : it is 
really the higher counts of yarn that are used by the 
handloom weavers. Supposing you impose an import 
duty upon higher counts of yarn, the result of it 
would be to handicap the handloom industry? 

A. No. What I believe is that India used to 
manufacture very fine yarn before, and that industry 
died out. If there is Protection, the manufacture of 
fine yarn would be started. 

7431. Q . We were told that having regard to the 
atmospheric condition of this country, it will not be 
possible to manufacture fine yarn. If that is so, 
would you not modify your answer? 

A. At least, it is my opinion that it can be manu- 
factured in the country. 

7432. But if it cannot be? 

A. Then it will have to be decided on the facts. 
One thing I would like to point out is this: at 
present, machinery worked by power is charged im- 
port duty at the rate of 2J- per cent., whereas machin- 
ery worked by hand or animals is taxed more. The 
tax on machinery worked by hand or animals should 
be reduced. 

7433. Q. So far as the cotton industry is concerned, 
It has been suggested that the Bombay manufacturers 
are reaping large profits and therefore they do not 
require Protection. What do you think of this? 

* A. If they are making large profits, more capital 
would be sunk, and when there is more capital, there 
will be more production and prices will come down. 

7434. Q. And the fact that the Bombay mill-owners 
are making large profits is not a reason for taking away 
the Projection? 

A. It is on account of the after effects of the war 
that they are ^making unusual profits. In normal 
times they would not be able to make such profits. 

7435. Q . I do not quite understand the last sen- 
tence in your answer to Question No. 30, “An ex- 
port duty may also be utilised to cheapen raw mate- 
rials with a view to help a struggling industry or to 
discourage export except in a manufactured condi- 
tion.” Bo I understand you to mean that if you 
impose an export duty, the raw materials in this 
country would become cheaper in value and would 
be more cheaply available to the Indian manufacturer? 

A. Yes. 

7436. Mr. Rhodes.—^Q. You have made out a very 
clear case, I think, before us that vour chief difficulty 
is transit by rail and sea, — the difficulty of getting 
sidings on the railways, difficulties about delays in 
transit and very high rates charged? 

A. Yes. 

7437. Q. Bo you know that the Bail way companies 
admit that they are very badly equipped at present: 
they say that the Government would not allow them 
sufficient capital expenditure, and even the recent 
Railway budget will not give them sufficient capital 
to put their lines in order? 

A. Whether they have been starved or whether they 
have funds, it remains to be seen. 

7438. Q . When the lines are actually filled with 
traffic they won’t be justified in providing extra sid- 
ings. That is what they say? 

A. If they cannot provide sufficient facilities for 
existing collieries? I do not see any justification in 
extending lines to new coal-fields. 

. 7439. Q. If the wagons are standing idle, it would 
be suicidal for them to refuse facilities to work them? 

A. As long as they are making a profit and making 
over to Government 50 per cent, of their surplus, 
thev do not care whether they earn revenue or Pot. 
If the revenue is very appreciably cut down, of course 
they, will begin to see how to earn more. 

* 7440. Q . What you really want is the Railways to 
put their house in order and give you better facilities? 
, A . Yes. 

7441. Q. Alternatively, if you cannot get that, von 
would advocate your industry to he protected bv the 
very unsatisfactory method of imposing a duty? 

A. Welh that should be the last resort, because the 
country will have to pay for it. The first thing is 
that there should be reduction in freight. 

7442. Q. Who are the biggest importers of coal at 
present? 


A. It is being imported at Bombay. 

7443. Q. And at Karachi. Is it not the Railway 
Board? 

A. Yes, they are doing so lately. 

7444. <3. If a Rs. 5 import duty is imposed on coal, 

would it not put up the railway rates? * 

A. The cost of running the railways is a very im* 
nor+p^t f,«e + or and it is dependent on the price they 

. ■■ jjd. 

7444. (a) Q . If they have to pay Rs. 5 more per 
ton, surely they would have to raise the rates? 

A. My contention is that we must have an outlet, 
and if we do not find an outlet, we shall have to 
sell coal cheaper. We are handicapped and naturally 
we ask for Protection. 

7445. Q. I wanted to know the effect of that Protect 
tion. Would it not put up railway rates again? 

A. Our position is the creation of the Railways and 
they are responsible for it. 

7446. Q. Would it not neutralise any benefit you 
give by Protection to the Bombay cotton mills? 
They would have to pay more for their coal? 

A. We have said later on if there # is a conflict 
between two industries, the case of Doth will have 
to be seen, and attempts should he made to reconcile 
both the interests. 

7447. Q. I want to know what your attempt would 
be? 

A. That will have to be seen when the question 
arises as to which has the better right for Protec- 
tion. If one industry has a better right than the 
other and one is more important than the other, 
probably one may have to be given preference or 
a compromise may be made between the two. 

7448. Q. You really think that it would be much 
better to have better railway facilities rather than 
Protection? 

A. Yes. By the Government’s policy in the past, 
the coal industry has been made to serve other in- 
dustries. In the first case, the railways had prefer- 
ence in supply of wagons and they naturallv cut down 
prices of coal to as low a figure as possible. Even 
at times collieries have been forced to sell their 
output below cost price and recoup their loss from 
other buyers. This is what the railway policy of 
the Government has brought about in the coal trade 
and the colliery owners have not been able to get 
any money. 

7449. Q. You desire to build up an export trade in 
coal, and* in paragraph 47, you say, #t Time is not 
probably very distant when Indian coal may find a 
wider and wider market in the neighbouring parts.” 
Would export business in coal improve the develop- 
ment of the trade and encourage the cdal industry? 

A. India’s consumption will go on increasing, as 
also the consumption at other places. If we cannot 
find a .market here, naturally we have no other 
alternative but to find an outlet. If we can sell in 
India, we would sell here. 

7450. Q. You want to have both markets? 

A. We want to be able to export to other coun- 
tries. When the buyers are at liberty to import coal 
we must certainly be at liberty to export coal. 

7451. O. You want India to be an exporter of coal, 
i.e., to supply all requirements of India and to export 
coal? 

A. Yes. 

7452. Q , It is a very important point, because you 
are the first gentleman who has really represented the 
point of view of the producer with reference to 
export and we have had this in connection with 
wheat and oil-seeds. 

A. Our main contention is consumers are at liberty 
to get cheaper fuel, we must be at liberty to sell the 
thing at our price to anybody. 

7453. Q. Tn answer to Question No. 18, you talk 
about a very heavy registration fee for foreign com- 
panies. What do you exactly mean by foreign com- 
pany? 

A. Those who do not want to have their offices 
here. 

7454. Q. I am the head of a European firm here. 
If I were to float an Indian colliery company domicil- 
ed here and register it here and invite subscriptions 
from the public and from every race, creed and 
colour, would that be an Indian company or a foreign 
company? 

A, If you invite subscriptions ;n India and there 
is no restriction as to allotment, of course it "would- 
he an Indian company. ' - ' v 
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7455. Q. You live in Calcutta? 

A. Yes. 

7456. Q. I suppose you are living amongst the 

rgest assemblage of middle class population in India, 
want to ask you i as "-"a VI- Q-rc^o-i No. 

i } wiiere you say iKi: zl o polk\ o’ P'-oiociion will 
snd to raise the cost of living to a certain extent, 
an you elaborate your views a little? "What would 
s the effect of Protection on the very large middle 
'** ~ we have in Calcutta and the sur- 

i ' . ' W T ould it be a real hardship? 

A . They will have to take to commerce. At 
resent, a man after he has got a little education 
iels ashamed to do any manual work. He should 
ot be ashamed of earning his livelihood by manual 
r ork. He is ashamed because he has been educated 
nd he has to suffer the consequence. 

7457. Q. Don’t you think that in the transition 
eriod of finding that out, there will be great distress 
mongst the middle classes in India? 

A. It would be very temporary. 

7458. Mr. Qirla. — Q, I find you are in favour of 1 
‘rotection and though you do nob approve of excise 
uties in -vp' ,+? c'». «t : ll you say that you approve of 
iem in tls'^. ’W‘ you please explain that? 

A. As a rule, we do not want any excise duty. 

7459. Q. That has got no meaning at all, when you 
ay that you approve of it in theory. 

A. We do not approve of any excise duty. 


was one Mr. Sircar, who is one of the biggest colliery 
owners, and I find that the report says “ that Indian 
coal is not inexhaustible and scientific mining 
methods are needed for its economic extraction. h\ 
this connection we may call attention to the obser- 
vations of the Industrial Commission of 1916-18 that 
tho question of encouraging or even compelling 
economic mining will soon be forced on the attention 
of the authorities. We believe that the time for 
such action has now’ arrived and that since without 
it no real improvement can be made, State inter- 
ference is reasonable and justifiable. Also I find 
from other extracts that the coal deposits in this 
country are exhaustible. I am told also by some 
authorities that according $p the present consump- 
tion of coal, perhaps the total deposit is not suffi- 
cient for more than 50 years. 

A. (Mr. Ojha.) I think it is an alarmist view taken 
by somebody. That is not the view of the Federa- 
tion. The Federation has already made a statement 
in which they have stated that it is not so. We do 
not agree with that view. We have evidence to show 
that Government themselves accept our view. Again 
India’s resources are not properly and thoroughly and 
industrially prospected. 

7466. Q. Do imports from other countries affect the 
price of coal very much here? 

A. (Mr. Ranurana.) Yes, of course. 

7467. Q . What is the price of coal, f. o. r. siding? 

A. It depends upon the supply of wagons. 


7460. Q. I n your answer to Question No. 38, you* 
»alk of great hardship when the price of foodstuffs is 
ow. I have heard of acute hardship when there is 
famine and price of iood^iuffs is very high. I have 
□.ever heard of hardship when the price of foodstuffs is 
iow. Will you please explain how there can be any 
iiardship when tlio price is low T ? 

A. I could not give any explanation of this, 
because this is the opinion of the Committee. 1 
believe they thought, if the price of foodstuff was 
very low, probably the agriculturist, would get very 
low prices and he w’ill be put to hardship in buying 
necessaries of life. 

7461. Q. You are not in a position to explain this. 

It is your Committee’s view? 

A* Yes. 

7462. *Q. I find you are very anxious to Have indus- 
trial development in this country and for that reason 
you even want to retain some of your raw materials 
by imposing export, duties? 

A. Yes. 

7463. Q. You know that coal is an essential thing 
for the industrial development of the country? 

A. Yes. 

7464. Q. You should also know that the deposits of 
coal in this country are not inexhaustible. Do you 
know that? 

A. So far as it has been developed, deposits in 
this country are very vast, and as the -country has 
not been properly prospected, it will be found that 
there are still vast deposits in India According 
to an enquiry held by the International Geological 
Congress, Canada, 1913, the probable resources of 
different countries are as follows : — 

Tfcsu&y « . . 243 million metric tons. 

Portugal*" . . 20 ,, 

. Spain . . 6,220 „ 

♦ Belgium c* - 11, £00 ■ ,, 

India . > 70^00^ v I** 

Japan ^ w 7,971 ‘ n 

Great Britain 140,000 ,, 

France . . 4,500 „ 

Germany * . 94,863 

' Uni ted States 3,200,000 „ 

ladies resources are roughly 9 times that of Japan, 
6 tim$s that of Belgium, II tames that of Spain and 
I5*i|me& that of France. 

7465. I am afraid I have got better authority, 
ttoa you have got in this connection and this H the 
report of the Coal Fields Committee, in which there 


7468. Q. If I can supply you wagons, what is the 

price? ' • 

A. You can get coal from Rs. 7 to Rs. 8 per ton. 

7469. Q . In some cases, you charge even more, if 
I am not able to -apply wagons? 

A. Because some of the collieries are getting very 
few wagons. 

7470. Q. Can you tell me the cost price of coal at 
the colliery now? 

A. According to the figures given by a well known 
Company, the Bengal Coal Co., it is Rs. 5 to Rs. 6. 

7471. Q. What was the price of coal before 2 years? 
A. I think it was about Rs. 3 to Rs. 4. 

7472. Q. At present it is nearly double what it was 
two years ago? 

A. Yes. 

7473. Q . Perhaps it is due to the high price of coal 
ih at foreign imports are coming to this countrv? 

A. It is not so. It is due to shortage of wagons 
here and increased freight here and on the other 
hand reduced freight in other countries. 

7474. Q. Is it not a fact that the earning of the 
collieries has increased in the last two years very 
enormously? 

A. I do not think so. If you take both the price 
and increased wages into consideration, it is not so. 

7475. Q. Is it not a fact that collieries are giving 
better dividends than they used to give two or three 
years ago ? 

, A . It is ‘true to some extent. In comparison with 
other industries, it is not so. 

.7476. Q. I find from your evidence that the price of 
coal is higher than it was two years back and I find 
that the dividends which have been declared by** 
colliery proprietors are more than they used to be 
2 years back. In spite of all these things, I cannot 
understand why in the national interest you not 
only want to stop imports of foreign coal, but you 
also want to encourage export of coal from this 
country. » . ^ _ 

A. We do not want that import of foreign 
should be stopped nor do we want that expofctT^f 
coal should be debarred. (Mr. 0jh$.) We simply say 
that equal opporfenff^ > fair" Ubamces should be 
affprded. 

7477. Q. Do imports of foreign coni in any way 
handicap your industry at all? 

A; Why not? 

7478. Q. Because prices are higher? 

A. We cannot export. (Mr. Ojha.) The' import 
is there* Prices have gone up as you say now. If 
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y6u take increased wages into consideration and the 
loss made by these coal companies in the past; you 
will see the whole position. You do not look at the 
losses made by these companies. There was a time 
when these people had to sell their coal at Be. 1-8-0 
a ton and there was no buyer. They were selling 
at a loss. 

7479. Q . We are talking of present times. 

A. We have got to take everything into consider a- 
tion. 

7480. Air. Alant. — Q . In answer to Question No. 12, 
you mention Metallurgy as one of the" industries for 
which you recommend Protection? 

A , Yes. 

7481. Q. Is your Association interested in any other 
branch of Metallurgy except coal? 

A. (Air. Ojha.) What are chiefly concerned with 
coal. 

7482. Q. I turn to jour answer to Question No. 38, 
in which you say tl’au high price of foodstuffs is very 
good for this country You say “ Acute hardship, 
as a matter of fact, coincides with a peiiod of low 
prices of foodstuffs ” Can you give any authority 
foi that view? Is it based on your personal 
experience ? 

A, (Air. Kaiburana.) I have already explained 
that this is the opinion of the Committee, and 
piobably when writing this, they had in view that 
if foodstuffs are sold cheaper, the agriculturist w r ould 
be put to some hardship in buying oilioi things. 

7483. Q. You are not prepared to support it? 

A. No. 

7484. Q. In answer to Question No. 41, you say that 
under a system of Imperial Preference, the total im- 
port trade is certain to increase. Can you give us the 
reasons for that statement? 

A. Because the manufactures of other countries 
would be moie costly and the manufacturer from the 
United Kingdom will be able to manufacture at a 
cheaper cost, and so we will be importing more from 
there. 

7485. Q. Impel ial Preference does not necessarily 
mean iowoi duly, because you might put an extra duty 
on oilier countnes and leave the duty on the United 
Kingdom ju§t the same. Bow t would Imperial Prefer- 
ence increase the total imports? 

A, One country sells a thing at Bs. 2 and w*e put 
a duty of 2 annas on it. It costs the consumer 
Bs. 2-2-0, and on another country, the duty is only 
one anna. Naturally that which is cheaper is 
imported more, and the manufacturer of that country 
will make more profit. 

7486. Q. Supposing it is 2 annas and 3 annas. Im- 

perial Preference does not necessarily mean lower 
duty, 41 

A. There would be some disparity in price. 

7487. Q. How would Preference increase total im- 
ports ? If you reduce the duties all round, there 
would be increased imports of course. 

A . Anything which is imported under Preference 
will be imported , more. 

7488. Supposing Preference is given by leaving 
the present duties as they are and putting a higher 
duty on goods imported from foreign countries, how 
will that increase the total imports? 

A. It will decrease imports from other countries 
and rperease imports from the country which has 
Preference. 

7489. Q. Supposing the present duties on goods im- 
ported from the Empire are continued and you put 
higher duties on goods imported from foreign countries, 
how fihat increase the total import trade of 
India? 

A. The countries which enjoy Preference will have 
to compete with the industries of the other countries, 
and as the former will be coming under ta Preferen- 
tial tariff, naturally they will come more in quantity 
and value than from other countries. » 

7490- Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy. — Q. When was your 
Federation established? 

A. In 1918. 


7491. Q. How many collieries are there in you! 
Federation? 

A. The Federation consists of 350 members. 

7492. Q. What proportion does it represent to the 
total strength of collieries? 

A. Forty per' cent, of the output. ^ 

7493. Q. Indian capital has been sunk in Bengal in f 

the development of collieries? * 

A . Yes 

7494. Q. Can you give me some figures? 

A. You can only get the figures of the Limited 
Companies. We have no idea of private companies. 

7495. Q. A very large capital is sunk? 

A. Yes. 

7496 Q. Mr. Birla asked you about dividends foi till 
last 2 years during which collieries have been doing 
well. But before 1919 for a period of 10 years con- 
sistently the collieries were in a very bad plight? 

A. Yes 

7497. Q. And coal was sold from Be. 1-8-0 to about 
Bs 2-8-0 per ton with absolutely no n^argm of profit? ^ 

A. Yes * 

7498. Q. And the present high dividends during the 
last tw r o years, I understand, are merely adventitious? 

A. Yes. 

7499 Q. Then during the last two years these profits 
ha\o been made because of the scarcity of w r agons? 

A . Yes, the margin of piofit depends on the supply 
of wagons. I will give you an instance of the dispar- 
ity in price. Ranigunj coal w r as selling at Bs. 30 per 
ton, the same coal from J liana w?as selling at Rs. 8 or 
10 par ton, because there was public supply and they 
could send then coal anywhere and in Jharia even 
for XC sanctions wagons could be had every day. 

7500. Q. It is the opinion of your Federation that 
the coal control has considerably damaged Indian 
trade ? 

A. It has. 

7501. Q. And that the indirect effect of coal control 
was the raising of prices to a certain extent? 

.1. (Air. 0]ha.) Yes, chiefly so, also Railway freight. 

7502. Q. And the Railway Companies during the 
last three years have raised by more than 25 per cent, 
the freight of coal? 

A. More than that. Nearly 50 per cent. 

7503. Q. I understand from the evidence you gave 
to-day that you want the Railway Companies to be run 
in the interests of the public ; that the Railway Com- 
panies are companies for the carriage of public 
traffic and as such they should not be allowed to make 
large profits? 

A. From a national point of view, the Railways 
should be made subseivient to the interests of the 
country. And taking it as a commercial proposition, 
it w r ould be all right if they could bring down wagons 
m 8 days; they now take 5 days. Even when taking 
a long time in bringing the coal, they can make a 
profit. 

7504. Q. I understand that your view is that Rail- 
way finances should be subordinated to the public in- 
terest, That is the opmioD of your Federation? 

A. Yes. 

7505. Q. They should not be allowed to make these 
large profits? 

A . No. 

7506. Q. I understand also that it is the opinion of 
your Federation that till the Railway Companies are 
in <i position to meet the reasonable demands of the 
existing companies, there shoulcl be no additional con- 
struction of new lines? 

A. Yes. 

7507. Q. Mr. Rhodes put it to you that a Rs. 5 im- 
port. duty would be resented by Bombay and Karachi 
people, especially? the Bombay people, because it would 
neutralise any Protection given to Indian manufactures. 

I would like to make tins point clear. In the first 
instance thus Jib. 5 which your Federation has suggest- 
ed is merely a. suggestion? In one portion of your 
answer to Question is Np. 3 you have stated Rs, 2-8-0? 

' 



A . That is for revenue purposes, wliile the other 
is for Protection. 

7508. Q. What is the price at which coal is import- 
ed into Bombay? 

A. It is about Rs. 30 or Us. 28 a ton. 

7509. So, there should be no real conflict so far 

as is concerned? 

# *1. Iso 1 i • o price of coal which you are taking 

if the cost of coal now at the pit's mouth : over and 
above that, there are other charges which have to be 
added to it. You have taken the price as Rs. 6-8-0. 
The cost is about Rs. 6 to 6-8-0 at the pit's mouth; 
we have to pay other charges, such as supervision, 
etc., which have to be added on. 

7510. Q.Jn leply to Mr. Rhodes’ query, you say 
that the coal which is imported into Bombay is used 
largely by the Railways, Now, my experience is other- 
wise. 


A . No, not in Bombay, but in Karachi it is 
largely used by the Railways. 

7511. Q. Is it not the case that Bombay people use 
this foreign coal merely bocause they are unable to get 
coal from Bengal in time for their requirements? 

A. Not particularly so. 

7512. President. — Q, I do not ""'l- * J - i what you 

mean by “ the power that the I ‘‘ -e.” I can 

quite understand the colliery owners anxious to sell 
when they could not get wagons to transport tlieir 
stuff and that they may not be prepared to sell at any 
price, but do the Railways deliberately use that power 
in order to squeeze down prices from the colliery own- 
ers by the pow T er that they have over the control of 
wagons? 

A„ They may not use it deliberately, but that is the 
efrfcct of their action; it comes to that. 


Witness No. 51, 

/ 

THEjHOQGHLY INK CO., LTD., Calcutta. 


Written statements, dated the 20fch October and the 8th November 1981. 


’ (i) 

7513. With regard to your inquiries into the whole 
fiscal position and its hearing upon trade, we should like to 
bring to your notice the unfortunate position of our own 
industry. The majority of our raw materials cannot be 
purchased in India, and even the large oil companies here so 
adjust # their prices that the same thing can frequently be 
imported from England at the same rate as sold here, even 
though this oil goes from here to England first. 

On the whole of the raw materials we import we pay 
duty at the rate of 11 per cent., whereas the manufactured 
article (i. e. 3 prirting ink) comes in at a duty of per cent, 
only. You will readily see this is most unjust to the manu- 
facturer here who is employing local labour and paying 
taxes. 

Our firm alone can supply the whole of the printing ink 
used in India. Therefore we fail to see the reason why 
such a preference should be given to the foreign article. 

We do not ask that the duty on our raw materials should 
be reduced, but we do think it is only justice to put the 
same duty on printing ink imported to this country. 

In competition with home manufacturers we are always 
at a disadvantage of 8| per cent., and if duties remain as 
%ey are we see no alternative but to close down our works 
here and export from our home branches. 

We should be glad to have an opportunity of personally 
bringing our case before you. This industry although small 
is being strangled at its birth. 

( ii ) 

Reference the questions sent by you with your letter of 
October 24th, 1921. 

7514. Q. 43, Hooghly Ink Co., Ltd., was established in 
1913 by tie Richardson Printing Ink Co., Ltd., Gateshead, 
because of the expressed desire of Government to* buy 


printing inks manufactured in India. The latter Company 
had for several years previously supplied Government 
requirements from their Home Factory. 

7515. Q. 44. The chief advantage in manufacturing in 
this country is that freshly made printing ink can be supplied 
whereas imported stocks are apt to deteriorate, 

7516. Q. 46. Our factory is as well equipped as any 
upto date Printing Ink Factory at home. 

7517. Q. 47. At present practically our only market is 
India and Burma but we are beginning to supply the 
requirements of the Far East, 

7518. Q. 48. Keen competition from the United King- 
doni and recently an increased amount fiom America and 
Japan. 

7519. Q. 49. The fact that all imported printing inks 
have to pay 2| per cent, duty only, whereas all the materials 
with which they are made have to pay 11 per cent , places 
Indian mu u lac lured pruning inks at a disadvantage of 
8 1 per cent. 

7520. Q. 50. We do not consider that the industry needs 
Protection, but we do consider that imported printing inks 
should pay 11 per cent, duty which is the amount we have 
to pay on all raw materials for their manufacture. It is 
necessary to import nearly all of these as they are not 
obtainable in India. 

7521. Q . 70. Carbon Blacky 

> from America. 

Posin j 

Indian Rosin is not suitable for the manufacture of 
printing inks. 

Dry Colours from the United Kingdom, and pre-war 
from Germany. _ - . 4 * * 

In conclusion we hope the Commission Will cohsiderithaf ' , 
ours is a reasonable case and will Tecommend that the " 
duty on imported printing inks be increased from 2-J per 
cent, to 11 per cent. 


O&l evidence of Mr* E. Richardson, Calcutta, tli3 5th January 1922. 


7522. President. — Q. You are the Managing Director 
of the Hooghly Ink Company, Limited, Calcutta, and you 
deal with the manufacture of printing ink. Your head 
office is in England and this industry has been established 
by the Richardson Printing Ink Company, Limited. 

A. Yes, 

7523, Q. You say in your general statement that the 
majority of the raw materials that you happen to use 
cannot be produced in India and that even the large oil 
companies here so adjust their prices that the same thing 


can frequently be imported from England at the same rate. 
Can you give us further information on this point ? 

A . This is the case chiefly with linseed oil, but I think 
such people as the Burma Oil Company from whom we 
obtain supplies also base their prices very much on what 
the home price is at the time. 

7524. Q. Yon s&y that the majority of your raw 
materials cannot be produced in India F 

An They are unobtainable in India,the majority of them — 
stich a thing as I have put down in my written statement, 



namely, Carbon Black is only obtainable in America. There 
is no other source of supply. 

7525. Q. Is not rosin made in India ? 

A. Yes, it is made in India, but it is not suitable for 
our purposes. The Government Chemist tried to make 
one suitable for our requirements, but all his experiments 
proved to be failures. 

7526. Q. Then your whole grievance I think is that, 
while you pay a duty of II per cent, on the imported 
materials from which you manufacture your ink, the manu- 
factured aiticle comes in at a duty of 2§ per cent P 

A. That is the whole point. 

7527. Q. I suppose you produce an equally good quality 
as the imported article P 

A. Yes. 

7528. Q. You have said that you can produce a sufficient 
supply to meet the entire needs of India. 

A. We could easily do that. 

7529. Q* Then, you think the present disadvantage under 
which your industry w urk» is due to the tariff being fixed 
for revenue purposes ? 

A. Yes. I have asked that the rate of the imported 
printing ink should be put np to 11 per cent, but it would suit 
me just as well if the duty on all the materials we import 
fcwas put down to 2| per cent-. 

7330. Q. The present state of things is due to a uniform 
tariff for other purposes and this is the result P 
A. Yes. 

7531. Q. You meet with keeu competition from the 
United Kingdom and recently an increased amount from 
America and Japan. But surely you have some natural 
advantages in India ? 

A . We have got cheap labour. 

7532. Q. That is the only advantage you have ? Then 
your raw materials must be costing you more heie than 
where they weie produced ? t 

A . Yes. 

7533. Q. But is the cost of labour so cheap as to give you 
the necessary advantage of successfully competing with 
those people P 

'A. I mean we are making a small profit here, but not 
enough to justify our continuing manufacture unless the 
duty*is revised 

7534. Q. My point is that assuming your recommenda- 
tion is adopted and 11 per cent, duty is imposed on the 
imported ink, then you would be on the same level so 
far as the tariff is concerned with the home manufacturers ? 

A . Yes. 

7535. Q. It may be English, American or Japanese 
manufacturers P 

A . We would be on the same footing. 

7536. Q. But then the real difference would be that you 
get cheap labour ; they have cheap raw materials P 

A . Well, if this 11 per cent, duty was put on to imported 
printing ink we would be in the same position as far as 
materials are concerned and r we would have the slight 
advantage of cheap labour, hut labour in this manufacture 
is a small thing, the price of materials is everything. 

7537. Q* Then this cannot he called an industry 
indigenous to India P 

A . No. 

7538. Sir Manechjee JDadabhoy.—Q,. How many Com- 
panies manufacture ink in India at present ? 

A . Besides ourselves there is an Indian Company but it 
is very small. 

7539. Q. Your Company is British and worked by British 
people. The, shareholders are British and the staff 
is also British ? 

A* Yes. 

7540. Q. You have no competition in this country of 
any kind ? 

A* In a very small way. 

7541. Q< In the absence of any competition in this 
country, do you not think it would be dangerous to give 
your Company a monopoly ? 

A, It would not be a monopoly, it would be only putting 
us on the same basis. 

7542. Q. How? 

A. Because we are at a disadvantage of 8o per cent. It 
will not give us a monopoly by any means. 


7543. Q. I think it will give you a monopoly when 
there is no other competition ? 

A . But we would still have outside -competition. 

7544. Q. You say your principal grievance is this duty 
of 11 per cent, on raw materials which you say handicaps 
your own industry. In these eiicumstances what special 
facilities have you in India to get these raw materials? 

A, There are very few ’ materials which are obtainable^ 
here. The colours which we use cannot be obtained at 
all in India ; they might be made if a firm put up a factory 
here, but the demand is so small that it would not pay. 

7545. Q. There is no facility foi the manufacture of law 
materials in this country. In view of that fact would it not 
be advisable to retain this 11 per cent, duty 9 

A. Well, I cannot see why we should be penalised to that 
extent : it is simply penalizing us. We came here at the 
suggestion of Government, we were aware then that there ^ 
was no duty on printing ink. We presumed that if Govern- 
ment wished to encourage manufacturers in this country 
they would alter that duty, but when we ry-,]Vl to them 
the Finance Department turned down our iqj fitj i We 
asked in that case to have the 5 per cent, taken off our 
materials. 

7546. Q, Was this promise made ? r 

A. No We started this industry at the instance of 
Government and we supplied all the requirements of Govern- 
ment. 

7547 Q. Are your reports published in this country P 
A . No. We are a piivate limited company. 

7548. Q. So we are not in a position to know what 
your company is making ? 

A. No. 

7549. Mr. Mant. — Q. I suppose your inks are chiefiy 
used for newspapers and book printing ? 

A. Yes. 

7550. Q. If the duty on imported printing inks is raised 
to 11 per cent, then in that case at what price would you be 
selling your ink ? 

A. We would sell at the same price as we are doing al 
present. 

7551. Q. If the duty is raised to 11 per cent, you would 
sell at the same rate as now P 

A. Yes. 

7552. Q. Why? 

A. Because we would be on a level basis and would be 
able to accept business which we at present have to refuse 
as we cannot compete owing to the duty on materials. 

7553. Q. Would it suit your purpose equally well if the 
duty on raw materials was reduced V 

A . Yes, certainly. 

7554 Q. I should like to know whether those materials 
are used for other purposes as well ? 

A. 1 should say very little. As regards rosin the bulk 
used out here is the Indian rosin. We cannot use it as it is 
unsuitable for our purposes. A certain amount of rosin is 
imported from America. 

7555. Q , Would it be suitable if Government gave you a 
rebate of the duty paid on the raw materials ? 

A , Yes, that would suit me admirably, I only asked in 
this case that the duty on imported printing ink should 
be increased to 11 per cent, because last time when we asked 
for it the other way, viz , for the duty to be taken off raw 
materials, the Finance Department toned it down. 

7556. ©. If we were to gite you a rebate on the raw 
materials which enter into your manufacture, I presume we 
would have to give a guarantee that such materials were 
only used in the manufacture of printing ink and there 
would have to be a check ? 

A . I would not have any objection to having our books 
checked. I would give every facility in that way. 

7557. Mr. Rhodes. — Q. I gather from \ our evidence that 
you do not want any protection, but that there i& protection 
to the foreigner against yourself ? 

A . Yes, that is so. 

7558. Q. You do not care whether duty is put on every- 
thing or nothing? 

A. What I want is to be on an equality. 

7559. Mr. Coyajee , — Q. If only 50 per cent, of the 
total cost of production consists of raw material, then you 
pay 11 per cent, only on one-half of the value ? 

A . What I meant was 11 per cent, on the material. 

7560. Qv Not 11 per cent on the value of the ink P 
A, No* 



Witness No. 52. 


Professor GYAN CHAND, M.A., the Benares Hindu University, Bemros. 


Written statement, dated the 28th November 1921. 


7561. That Indian public opinion is overwhelmingly 
protectionist is a view which is accepted by all students 
of our public questions. But this widespread faith m 
protection as a means of the industrial development of 
the country does not arise from a dispassionate view of the 
economic situation. It is born of suspicion of an alien 
Government (which is believed to have made use of the 
fiscal machinery of the country to destroy the old indi- 
genous industries and nip m the bud the growing ones) 
and the quickening of the national eonsciou^re^ which m 
India, as m other countries, has -uc ng'imied the exclu- 
sive tendencies of national life. The passions aroused by 
the historical view of the question are imported into the 
current controversies and allowed to cloud the judg- 
ment. The result is that the people have come to have 
an undue faith in the efficacy of tariffs and other and 
more important requirements of efficient production do 
not receive adequate attention. Protection is supposed 
to be the sovereign remedy for all our economic ills and 
the absence of protective tariffs is made an excuse for 
industrial inertia and lack of enterprise. The other 
factors which have their root in the sociological condi- 
tion of the country and retard its industrial develop- 
ment are left out of account and very little conscious 
effort is made to educate public opinion regarding 
their bearing on the economic well-being of the country. 
This attitude is unhealthy and focusses public attention 
on a very wrong point in (tod. It is necessary to wean the 
public from this o) uvj question and for this, if for 
nothing else, it is worth while delaying the introduction 
of protective tariffs. The people have to be awakened to 
' the need of economic re-organization and it has to be 
brought home that the only or even the most important 
means of realising this end is not the imposition of pro- 
tective duties. It is the inherent tendency of the human 
mind to pine for what is nob and because the Indians m 
the past have been denied the right of determining their 
national tariffs, they have come to believe that in with- 
holding that right the ruling nation has been keeping 
back the only means of solving them economic difficulties. 
If, however, the Indians can be given an assurance 
that they will be free to devise any tariffs that the interest 
of the country may demand, they may learn to use that 
power with discrimination. Views differ as to how 
far the Indian Legislature is going to enjoy fiscal autonomy 
under the new constitution. There is a lurking suspicion 
that the fiscal policy of the country wiU, even m the new 
regime, be dictated from Whitehall, and it is this belief 
which is responsible for widespread demand for Protection 
(and the protests and deputations of Lancashire and 
other interested parties in England confirm that view). 
The sheer desire for self-assertion leads us to clamour 
for high import duties and the soundness or otherwise of 
the policy from the economic point of view is lost sight of. 
For the formulation of a sound economic policy it is neces- 
sary that the Government should do what it can to 
allay this popular distrust and make it unmistakably 
clear that in the determination of the fiscal policy of India 
it will be influenced by no other considerations than those 
of- ha* own eommon weal. Unless this is done, it will he 
impossible to secure the atmosphere in which the question 
of fiscal policy of the country can be discussed from the 
point of view of the public well-being. This is the first 
requisite of working out a sound fiscal policy for the 
future. 

In the current fiscal controversies the phrase “Free 
Traded is used in various senses. Mr. J. Chamberlain 
had characterised Free Trade as “ the negation of organiza- 
tion, of settled and consistent policy 98 and condemned it 
as being “ the^ ^triumph of chance, the disordered and 
selfish competition of immediate individual interest without 
' ifcgard to the permanent welfare of the whole.” Free 


Trade and the Lai$sc~~Faue policy ha\e in the past 
been consideied inevitable concomitants cf each other. 
In India the policy of the Government in industrial 
affairs has been one of strict non-intervention, and as 
the Industrial Commission pointed cut, the absence ol a 
definite and accepted policy has to no small extent been 
responsible for this low stage of the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. The Industrial Commission advo- 
cated the adoption of a positive attitude towards the 
economic evolution of the country and recognition of 
responsibility for promoting and regulating the industrial 
development of the people. This view has been accepted^ 
by the Government and by making industries a trans- 
ferred subject it has shown that the policy of drift has 
been discarded for ever. Th'* point, hovcver. needs 
further emphasis. It is to bo demon i '» u'nl out that 
even if the Government makes use of customs duties 
merely for raising revenue, it docs so, not because it docs 
not want to interfere with the natural development of 
industries, but because there are other means which it 
considers more efficacious for the material 'advancement 
of the nation. It is too late in the day to adhere to the 
policy of letting things to take care of themselves. The 
protective tariffs may or m^y not be used for quickening 
the pace of industrial progress, but even if they arc not used 
for that end it is to be definitely undci&tccd that faith 
in 8 natural harmonies 9 is not the cause. The Govern- 
ment should not be wedded to the policy of “taxes for 
revenue only.” Its readiness to make use of its taxing 
power for other purposes ought to be made abundantly 
clear. Whenever there is need for raising the customs 
duties to raise more revenue, the Finance Member should 
no I speak in an apologetic strain and disavow any inten- 
tion of ‘ protecting 9 the industries ; and when the interests 
of the country clearly demand the imposition of a duty 
for establishing a domestic industry, the step ^orld hr 
boldly and fearlessly taken. The ha It mg ] i,\ t\ ci U\ ‘i g 
to reconcile conflicting interests does not ]\ \ and gi\i& 
a longer lease of life to the popular want of confidence in 
the good intentions of the Go\ eminent. 

In Western countries the policy of Protection has been 
advocated on various grounds. The Protectionists have 
been shifting their bpr.evciy often. Sometimes it is the in- 
fant industry argument, at other times that of the national 
self-sufficiency. V, hen the industries have out-grown the 
infant stage ‘the high wages 9 argument has been 
pressed into service and retention of protective tariffs 
advocated for steadying the commercial conditions ana 
securing the home market. In India, however, the one 
argument which is brought forward oftener than the others 
is the infant industries argument, though the desire to 
make India self-sufficient has always been in the back- 
ground and given impetus to the agitation for the fiscal 
or voluntary Protection of industries in times of popular 
upheaval. The soundness of the infant industries argu- 
ment is admitted by all economists. It. is considered as 
an investment of capital in national education which 
brings rich returns in the future. Stress is laid oil 
the advantage of acquired skill and organization and the 
temporary loss, the possibility of which is admitted, is 
incurred for the ultimate gain. For the success’ of this 
policy, it is necessary that only those industries should' 
be selected for Protection which have a reasonable chance 
of standing on their own legs after a certain period and 
after the expiry of that period they should Jbe exposed 
to the full blast of foreign competition to demonstrate 
the success of the policy. This has not been done in any 
country which has adopted a protective policy and the 
chances of the application of tins crucial test are as remote 
in India, if not more so, as in other countries. The 
infant industries have the knack of remaining infants 
for ever and even when this argument ceases to have any' 
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weight or validity, other specious reasons can he given 
for the continuance of a protective policy. That this 
danger is real and not imaginary is dear frenx ihe history 
of the cotton industry m India. The first cotton mil] 
was erected near Budge-Budge m 1820 and the first mill m 
Bombay was erected m 1853 and since then the career 
of the cotton mill industry has been, in spite of some vicissi- 
tudes, one of unqualified success. The number of mills 
has risen from 58 in 1879-80 to 2G9 in 1917-18, the 
number of looms from 13,307 to 114,805 and that of spindles 
from 1,470,830 to 6,614,269. The total production of 
cloth has risen from 1,164 to 1,614 millions of yards from 


1913-14 to 1917-18 and of late India has made appreciable 
progress in spinning yarn of higher c< i its*. 11 ci pb =cire 
allowance has to be made for the fact that the war afforded 
considerable protection to the Indian industries and the 
insignificance of recent progress is a little different from 
the progress of the pre-war years, the fact remans that 
the cotton mill industiy in India is not an infant industry 1 
m any sense of the word. The esperimental stage is 
long over. There is ample room for expansion and 
enterprise and an assured market for goods produced. 
The profits of the industry have been very higb. 

The figures given below speak for themselves. 


Dividends earned by some Cotton Mills from 1911-18, 
****!}.!{.** 


Name of the Mill. 

1911. 

1912. 

1913. 

1914. 

1915. 

1916. 

1917. 

1918. 

1. The Ahmedabad Advance Mills 

6 

9 

12 

10 # 

6 

* 

12 

20 

36 

2. The Bombay Dyeing and Manu- 
facturing Coy. 

10 

22 

16 

16 

16 

24 

70*4 

83*2 

3. The Central Indian Weaving and 
Manufacturing Coy. 

20 1 

26 

24 

22 ! 

20 

30 

56 

74 

4. The Indore Malwa United Mills 

4 

8 

12 

13 

18 

50 

45 

**• 

5. The K. M. Spinning and Weaving 
Mills, 

6*5 

8*5 

11 

9 

8 

15 ! 

32*5 

85 

6. The Kohinoor Milling Coy. 

5 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 

39 

45 

7, The M. K. Spinning and Weaving Mills. 

10 

11 

11 

10 

11 

io 

15 

15 

8. Morarji Gokuldas Spinning and 
Weaving Coy. 

20 

12 

17*5 

15 

11 

8 

* 12 

25 

9. The Sholapur Spinning and Weaving 
Coy. 

25 

22*5 

3° 

t 

15 

30 

30 

42*5 

100 

10. The Swadeshi Mill Coy. . . „ • 

10 

9 

1 

| 24 

1 

22 

16 

19 

30 

58 


These high dividends have been earned during the yeais 
when the cry against the iniquity of the countervailing 
excise duty has been as loud as ever. That the excise duty 
was imposed to undermine the growth cf the rising factonc s 
in India is no argument for its abolition now. The later 
two successive increases of customs duty from 3£per cent, 
to 7| per cent, in 1917 and from 7J per cent, to 11 per cent, 
in 1921 have been received with immense satisfaction in 
India. In the years of financial stringency ihe Finance 
Member left the <xcise duty untouched to placate the 
powerful Bombay interests. That these powerful com- 
binations will, behind the tariff wall, promote their own 
private ends under the cover of public gain is almost certain 
and the Protection that we will 1 get will be the sort of 
Protection which Mr. Gokhale condemned-— the Protection 
“ under which the powerful influences, combinations and 
interests receive assistance to the prejudice of the general 
community, the general tax-payer of the country.” 

•With the growth of democratic institutions in India, 
the task ' of selecting those industries which have a fair 
chance of holding their own against foreign competition will 
become increasingly difficult. In Germany, fiance, and 
the United States of America it hasheen found impossible 
to frame what may be called a “ scientific ” tariff in the 
right sepse of the word. The tariff schedules have always 
been the result of clumsy compromises between rival inter- 
ests and the 'list of protective duties has been increased 
not with a view to develop native industries but because 
In order to give Protection to some industry it was neces- 
sary to bring so many others under its range which either 
did not ne6d Protection or did not deserve it. The same 
will happen in India and the Legislature will become 
the battlefield of conflicting interests. The pernicious 
effect which this struggle will exercise over the develop- 
ment of the yotihg democratic institutions and the public 
life of the country may endanger the very success of the 


new constituticral experiment. In the United States of 
America the democracy, in spite of the sordid selfish 
interests that have made their political elections a bye- 
woid for corruption and venality, has grown ; hut in India 
where traditions have still to be built up and healthy 
public life developed, this scramble for tariffs will vitiate 
tbe growth of right tradition and public life. A bene- 
volent despot with the help of the technical experts or 
an intelligent bureaucracy with a tradition of devotion to 
duty, fixity of purpose, detached judgment aiwi integrity 
may be able to give public aid to those manufactures 
which possess the latent power of growth and encourage- 
ment to those -who pioneer the way ; but a democracy, 
particularly a democracy in the making, must send its 
roots to the very foundation of Society before it can afford 
to bring these selfish interests into play and regulate their 
course m the interests of public welfare. The day of 
bureaucracy in India is not over, but in the future it will 
be increasingly called upon to conform to popular 
prejudices and desires, and in matters of industries parti- 
cularly its good faith will always be questioned if it chooses 
to stand against the wishes of the people. The bureau- 
cracy, m order to play the r61e of the pilot m the indus- 
trial development of the country, must be above suspicion, 
but the British bureaucracy in India, on account of its 
foreign personnel and past antecedents, neither is nor 
deserves to be. 

Protection, m the case "of a -country like India, has 
another drawback which has to be provided against. The 
danger of the foreign or the British industrial firms 
establishing themselves under the shelter of the tariff 
wall is real. The scarcity of capital and want of great 
industrial leaders, will handicap the Indians for some 
time to come. Capital is proverbially fluid* It flows 
where there ar$ profits to be had. Among the 
that have sustained the demand or Protection 



the apprehension created by the outflow of capital is one 
of the most powerful. This tendency is likely to conti- 
nue unabated. With labour troubles and socialistic 
schemes of nationalization in the air, capital will probably 
migrate to pastures new and India, more than any other 
count fj, is likely to be chosen as the new sphere of its 
activity. In India many of our principal industries are 
already in the hands of the foreigners and if they mono- 
polize many more as a result of raising of the tariff wall, 
they will make matters worse for the Indians ; and it will 
be exceedingly difficult to beat them in our own country. 
The movement if it once sets in will bring powerful vested 
interests into existence. They will eventually increase 
the volume of what has been called the * drain’ in the past 
and in other ways create difficulties in the way of all- 
round national progress. The Indians will not get 
scope for the development and exercise of their business 
ability. The foreigners will acquire power which the 
capitalists possess in all lands and exercise it in a -way 
which will be inimical to the interest of the country^ If 
Protection merely means that the manufacturer who 
competes with us from a distance would transfer his 
activities to India and compete* with us within our 
own boundaries, the change as Sir William Clark 
pointed out in his speech in the late supreme Legislative 
Council, will not contribute to the solution of cur econo- 
mic problem. New difficulties and complications will 
arise which, will tax the resources of our politicians and 
statesmen to the utmost. It will be impossible to devise 
any arrangement under which foreign firms may not he 
allowed to establish themselves here. 

The above arguments do not constitute a plea for 
inaction. The Indian industries do require the fostering 
care of the State. But the use of protective duties for 
this purpose is attended with serious drawbacks which have 
to be taken into account if the right kind of Protection 
is to be introduced. The State can help the industries 
y in a number of other ways. The Industrial Commission 
has suggested some, and new ways can be found out after 
a thorough industrial survey of the country. The use 
of duties for the Protection of industries is not to be 
banned. When absolutely necessary they ought to be levied. 
But they ought to he very sparingly used. When other 
means of developing the industries prove futile and the 
risks of embarking upon a policy of Protection have been 
minimised, tariffs may be imposed. They, however, should 
be the last and not the first resource. They may have 
to be made use of for non-economic reasons. In such cases 
again, there should not be any difficulty in utilizing them 
for our needs. Butin every case they should be used 
with very great discrimination. They have far-reaching 
incidental effects which may be of far greater importance 
than those which we want to produce. 

* * * * * 

s Answers to some of the principal questions have been 
given above. Brief answers to some other questions are 
appended below. 

7562. Q. 1. India can not do without the imposition of the 
customs for obtaining revenue. They have been a source 
of growing revenues for the last ten years and in the 
immediate future, when India will have to tap every 
source of revenue, she cannot afford to dispense with 
customs duties. 

7563. Q. 2. The answer to this question depends upon 
the view that one takes of the stage of political education of 
the country. Direct taxes are more unpopular than the 
eustoms, but I believe that the possibilities of direct taxes 
have not been fully exploited and for any fresh taxation 
attempt should be made to get more out of direct taxes. 

7564. Q. 5. The effect of the existing tariff policy has been 

to destroy the handicraft s for which India has been known 
from toes immemorial. If the Government had taken a 
better view of their duty, they could have been re-orga- 
msed and saved from destruction. The mischief that 
has been done ^cannot be undone and though individual 
Oases are entitled to sympathetic consideration, the 
continuance of the present policy cannot make things 
worse for them. 51 

. 0* 6 & 7. An excise duty should be levied on an 

industry which has reached the stage of maturity and has 
nothing tofear from foreign competition. The cotton mill 
industry has been dealt with above and presents a case 
for the- imposition of the countervailing excise duty. 


This industry does not need any Protection and should 
not get it. The State is foregoing a very important 
source of revenue in not imposing an equivalent excise 
duty on this irdustiy. 

7566. <?. 11, 12, 13, & 14. Protection, when it is made 

use of for industrial development, should be strictly con- 
fined to certain selected industries which hold cut a 
premise of being able to do without public aid after 
some time. Those industries for which India has got 
her own supply of raw materials and he me -market 
should be selected for Protection. The industries which 
have a chance of being put on the competitive basis 
after some time are leather, sugar, glass, matches, iron 
and steel, paper, soap and shipping. 4 

7567. Q . 15. The cases referred to in this question point j 
to a clear need for Protection. The only way of ascertaining-^ 
the exact facts is to keep a vigilant watch upon the com- 
mercial and industrial policy of other countries. The com- 
mercial attaches of His Majesty’s Consulates in different 
countries should keep themselves in touch with the 
industrial life and policy of the country tbey are living in, 
and infoimation of any measure or policy which is 
likely to affect Indian economic interests unfavourably 
should be communicated by them to the Government 
of India. The effect of foreign subsidies, etc., can be 
off-set by tbe imposition of count ervailirg duties. But 
the cry of malignant underselling is often raised ' by 
those who do not want to face foreign competition. A 
careful scrutiny of each case is necessary before any steps 
are taken to meet the requirements of the situation. 

7568. S. 16. The State should make a vigorous effort to 
revive or keep alive the hand industries which have been hit 
hard by foreign competition. The factory system has 
been responsible for very serious evils and its introduc- 
tion Into India has not been and will not be an un- 
mixed good. The futility of protective duties to save 
these industries from extinction has been established and 
therefore it is desirable that the State should extend its 
helping hand in some other form. More efficient organi- 
zation for buying and selling, the use of improved 
instruments of production and use of electric motor 
power will probably enable these industries to compete 
with the factory made goods. But further invest} gai cn 
in this field is necessary for formulating a definite State 
policy. 

7569. Q. 20. The import duty, if it is to be protective, 
must raise the prices of commodities or it will fail to pro- 
duce the desired effect. There are cases when the foreign 
manufacturer bears part or whole of the tax. But unless 
the demand for the commodity is absolutely inelastic, and 
no other market is available, the chances of manu- 
facturers bearing the burden are very remote indeed. 
In certain cases it is possible that the price of certain 
commodities may rise by more than the amount of the 
tax. In any case, if the import duty is not passed on to 
the consumer, the nascent industries will not be benefited 
by it. 

7570. Q. 21. Whether the rise in price is permanent or 
temporary depends upon the industries protected. These 
industries for the establishment of which the country 
is potentially fit, should, after a certain period, be able 
to lower the prices and sell things as cheaply as foreign 
producers can do. But as it is very unlikely that only 
such industries will receive Protection the probability is 
that the cost of production and consequently the cost 
of living will be permanently raised on account of pro- 
tective duties. 

7571. Q. 24, The effect of an increase in the prices on 
various classes cannot he foretold with any degree of preci- 
sion. If industries for the carrying on of which the country 
possesses comparative advantage and the labour is there- 
fore effective,* are brought into existence by Protection, 
the rise in the wages of the industrial wage-earners will 
probably more than cover the increased cost of living. 
These industries will acquire a dominant position and 
set the Standard for other industries. The wages of the 
agricultural labourers will consequently rise, but how 
much one cannot say. The earnings of the middle 
classes will probably also rise as the growth of industry 
will increase the demand for their setvices and the rise 
will fee sufficient to cover the increase in the cost of 
living. These conclusions, however, are based on-certain 
theoretical considerations and it is almost impossible 
to say how the different classes are going to be affected 
by the policy of Rrofettt&n, 
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7572. Q. 25. The object of the policy of Protection being 
to produce those things which are now being imported, the 
necessary-effect of Protection in the begi nni ng will be to 
reduce both exports and imports. It is, however, pos- 
sible that the purchasing power of the country, viz., 
the national income, may increase on acco un t of the 
encouragement of the old and development of new in- 
dustries and later on the demand for foreign goods spring 
up and the foreign trade 7 ncrease. 

7573 . Q 26. Most of the commodities which India exports, 
or is likely to export in the near future, are such that 
other countries badly require and will continue to require 

^he future. The use of the tariff for the purpose of nego- 
tiation and bargaining will not be necessary. It is m 
the interest of India to keep out of tariff wars. If 
she is once involved in these complications, she wall find 
it very difficult to get out of them. 

7574. Q. 30, 31 & 32. Export duties should as far as possible 
be confined to raising revenue. If they are used for the 
retention of the raw materials for purposes of manu- 
facture, it will give rise to unwholesome friction between 
the agricultural and the manufacturing interests. As it 
is, the agricultural interests are not well organized and 
therefore it is possible .hat this contingency may not 
arise for some time to come, but it does not require much 
prescience to foretell that before long things will change. 
Already, in some provinces, the rural and urban interests 
are. ranged against each other and the use of export 
duties in the interest of manufactures will accentuate 
such tendencies. In a country like India, where the 
national solidarity is still growing, the use of tariffs which 
involves sacrifice for certain industries in order that 
others may thrive is a bad national policy. The manu- 
facturing industries should compete with the foreigners 
for. the available supply of raw materials and receive 
assistance from the State m other ways if they really need 

As a rule export duties fall on the home producers. 
But it is possible that when the country possesses a monc- 
poly of the production of a particular commodity and 
l fi e;Gaa Pd for that commodity is inelastic, the foreigner 
may be made to pay the whole or part of the export 
duty. But such cases are few and the imposition of t n ex- 
port duty which falls on the foreigner tends to bring the 
potential sources of supply into the market. The Jute 
industry is perhaps the only industry in India which to 
a certain extent Is placed in that favourable position. 
But its position is not unassailable and invention of 
artificial substitute is quite feasible. It is very difficult 
for any country to levy a tribute on the foreign countries 
by the use of tariffs. 

7575. Q. 33. It should be the normal policy of the country 
to export foodstuffs and nothing should be done to discourage 
their export (Care, however, should be taken to enable 
the cultivators to be benefited by the rise in the price 
of their products* Under the present circumstances 
the village Bania and the big exporting films are the 
chief gainers). In years of scarcity the export duty, de- 
termined by the sliding scale of domestic prices, should 
be levied on the foodstuffs in the interest of the home 
consumers. 

7576. Imperial Preference, being a device to knit the di- 
fferent parts of the Empire into a closer union by creating 
common economic interests, will defeat its own purpose 
if India runs the ride of incurring appreciable econcmic 
loss by the adoption of this policy. Under the present 
circumstances, India has not much to gain and a great 
deal to lose by the policy of Imperial Preference. The 
reasons for holding this view are given in an article 
whioh the writer contributed to the August issue of the 
Hindustan Review from which the following extracts 
are quoted which embody replies to the questions of the 
Commission. 

The Government of India, in their Despatch No. 324, 
dated, . Simla, the 22nd October, 1903, examined the 
condition of Indian trade and finance and came* to the 
conclusion that it would not he to the advantage of India 
to participate in any scheme of preferential duties within 
the Empire. They then held that it was unlikely that 
any advantages could be secured to the Indian trade 
and based their conclusion on the following arguments. 
They quoted the figures for the foreign trade of India for 
the year 1902-1903 and pointed out that about three- 


fourths of the total imports came from the British Empire 
and the remaining one-fourth consisted of articles 
which the Empire was not m a favourable position to 
supply. As regards our exports, 59 per cent, of our 
exports were in that year sent to foreign countries 
and the rest to the Empire. Further, it was stated that 
India being a debtor country it was a question of para- m 
mount importance for her to maintain a favour a ule 
balance of trade — i.e., expert more than import — in 
order to discharge her obligations ; and as the principal 
customers were situated outside the British Empire, it 
was not in the interest of India to adopt a fiscal policy 
which might adversely affect her exports to foreign 
countries. The Ind an exports to the value of half 
of the exports were admitted free of duty in the con- 
suming markets and of the remainder, a considerate 
portion was subject to very moderate duties. It was 
therefore contended * that India enjoyed a veiy large 
measure of the advantage of free import and expoit — 
an advantage she was likely to lose by embarking upon a 
policy -which might provoke reprisals by foreign 
countries and make it difficult for her to maintain a 
favourable balance of trade. Their conclusion was llat # 
“ if the matter is regarded exclusively from the economic 
standpoint, India Las something but not very much to 
offer to the Empire but she has very little to gam in return 
and that she has a great deal to lose or to risk”. This 
was the opinion of the Government of India eighteen 
years a gdf Since then much has happened. The poli- 
tical and eccmomic conditions have vastly changed. 
The matter may now be reconsidered in view of the 
changed conditions and if the examination of the trade 
statistics of the later years reveal a change in the direc- 
tion of trade, a change in the fiscal policy may be neces- 
sary. 

If we take the figures of 1913-14 — the last pre-war 
year — we find that out of the total imports of Bs. 21,997 
lahhs the value of the imports from the Empire comes to 
Bs. 15,776 lakhs. This gives us a share of 70 per cent, 
for the Empire. Our exports in the same year wae 
valued at 25,596 lakhs out of which the share of the Empire 
was Bs. 10,004 Ial hs. The percentage share of the Empire 
works up to 37*8 per cent. These figures speak for 
themselves. The position remained what it was in 1903, 
i.e., India imported chiefly frem the British Empire and 
exported to countries outside the British Empire. All 
the arguments which were used against the inclusion cf 
India in any scheme of pivfcKiiiiid tariffs had as much 
weight in 1915 as they had in 1903, for India could not 
gain anything by discriminating against countries at- 
side the British Empire as her exports to those countries 
were very much in excess of imports frem those countries, 
and if they retaliated, the results would be disasticue. 
The figures for 1913-14 ha^e been quoted in order to show 
that during the decade ending 1913-1*?, the direction of 
the foreign trade of India did not undeigo any material 
change. The year 1913-14 presented no exceptional 
distuibing features and may, therefore, be taken as a typi- 
cal year for our puipose. 

During the war the United Kingdom did not maintain 
its pre-eminently commanding position in our foreign 
trade on account of her other pre-occupations and Japan 
and United States made headway. But in 1919-20, the 
first financial year after the conclusion of hostilities, the 
United Kingdom again recovered her lost position to a 
certain extent and her share in our imports whioh during 
1918-19 had fallen to 45 per cent, rose to 51 per cent., 
which from the point of view of the United Kirgdcm is 
quite satisfactory when W'e take into account the nu- 
merous circumstances which retarded a return to normal 
conditions. The normal relations have not yet been 
established. The world is still ringirg with the cchccs 
of w r ar and the forces that it has let loose are dislocating 
the economic life of the nations. Making due allowance 
for the uncertainties of the world situation, the ten- 
dencies which the trade figures reveal point to the con- 
clusion that Great Britain will before long regain 
her pre-war trade supremacy. It is very likely that 
we will go on importing chiefly from the British Empire 
and exporting to countries outside the British Empire. 
Our international obligators are very much higher 
to-day than they were in 1903, and the needs for main- 
taining a favourable balance of trade as imperative as 
ever. It is absolutely necessary for us “to stimulate 
our exports by every means in our power, to seek jagEW 



markets and develop old ones and to remove all obstacles 
which stand m the way of growing external demand.” 
This we will not be able to do if we embark upon a policy 
of prohibitions and preference. 

Here we must guard against another error of policy 
which are likely to commit if we muddle things through 
Mr. Sastn is reported to have said that he vould not 
o eject to India being party to a reciprocity agreement 
with Great Britain, the assumption being that as the 
Colonies close their doors against the Indians and the 
mother country does not, there is no need of adopting 
an unfriendly attitude towards the latter. This is a 
wrong view of the matter and its acceptance will commit 
us to a course which will be inimical to the best interests 
of our country. The bulk of our imports from the Bri- 
tfeh Empire consists of imports from the United Kingdom 
herself and of the exports a very large portion is sent to 
that country. The Colonies do not count for much m 
our foreign trade and we cannot affect them to any 
appreciable extent by adopting a friendly or unfriendly 
attitude towards them. In 1913-1914 the share of the 
United Kingdom of our total imports from the British 
► Empire was 64 per cent, out of 70 p^er cent, and of ex- 
ports 23*7 per cent, out of 38 per cent. In 1919-1920 


in spite of the abnormal conditions, out of the total 
imports of 61 per cent, from the British Empire, 51 per 
cent, came from the United Kingdom and about 30 per 
cent, out of 44 per cent, of our exports to the British 
Empire were sent to the United Kingdom. The writer 
is not a believer m the efficacy of Protection as a 
panacea for our economic ills, but if a tariff wall is at ail 
needed to foster the growth of our nascent industries, it 
should at least be as high against the United Kingdc m 
as any other country of the world. Whether the United 
Kingdom is entitled to any gratitude on our part or 
not does not affect the issue. It is a bad economic 
policy to give preference to the British Empire m our 
markets, worse if we discriminate in favour of the 
manufacturers of the United Kingdom who are by far 
the most formidable competitors that our infant indus- 
tries will have to face for a very long time to come. 
We might have been badly tieated by Great British in 
our fiscal affairs m the past, but our disinclination to 
show special favour to her industries nccd^riot arise 
from our desire to pay off our old scores The eco- 
nomic interest of our country requires that we 
should not differentiate m favour of the United 
Kingdom. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 5th January 1922. 


7576(a), President — Q. You are the Professor of Econo- 
mics in the Benares Hindu University ? 

A. Yes. 

7577. Q. Have you any practical experience of business ? 

A > No. 

7578. Q. These are your theoretical views ? 

A. Yes, as a student of economics. 

7579. Q. I should be glad if you could tell me very briefly 
what your view is in regard to the fiscal policy which 
India should adopt? 

A, The first thing that I should like to lay 
stress on is that the fiscal policy of India should 
be framed in the interest of India, and that no other 
interest should be taken into account. The second point 
that I refer to is that protection should be given just to 
foster the infant industries, but the initiation of this 
policy will be accompanied by a number of drawbacks 
which we have to take mto account. We in India are likely 
to put implicit faith m the efficacy of Protection for the 
development of Indian industries. I am afraid we are 
exaggerating its effect on the industrial development of the 
country and I think that wc should look at things from a 
more comprehensive point of view. Tariff protection 
can certainly do some good, but, m India, under the 
present circumstances, though I do not want Protection 
to be banned, I am at the same time not very enthusiastic 
about tariff protection. I should like the State to give 
protection to industries m a number of ways, but tariff 
protection should as far as possible be avoided. As I 
said it must bo our last and not the first resource. 

7580. Q. Your policy for the development of industries 
would be (1) expert advice, (2) assistance from the State, (3) 
cheap capital, (4) suitable and cheap communications, 
(5) if necessary, subsidies and bounties, and, only then, 
tariff protection ? 

A. Yes. 

7581. Q* Now, may I enquire whether you have 
considered that expert advice will cost us a lot of money ? 

A. Yes* I know. 

7582. Q. With regard to cheap labour, I should like you 
to explain how Government is to provide it. If, at all 
events. Government borrows at a high rate, it will cause 
Government some loss ? 

A . The credit of Government stands high and they 
can borrow cheaper than what private individuals can. 

7583. Q. Then they should do the banking business of 

borrowing ? a 

A, Yes. r 

7584. Q> And give cheap capital in that way ? 

A. Yes, to the industries that ought to bo developed in 
India. 

7585. Q. That would cause Government some loss'? 

A . Not very heavy loss, but still it may involve some 

outlay. 


7586. Q. Cheap communications will also entail some loss ? 
A. They can be made to pay their own way without 

contributing to the cost of the State. 

7587. Q, They should be worked on a cost basis ? 

A . Yes, as far as possible. 

7588. Q* “ As far as possible ” because we want to attain a 
definite object and in order to attain that object, some 
loss may have to be incurred ? 

A . It is quite possible that some loss may be incurred, 
but it noi inevitable. 

7589. Q. Subsidies and bounties,*— that will mean expense. 
I suppose expert advice should be on a sufficient scale 
to be serviceable for the development of industries. 
Then you want cheap capital to be provided. Do you 
realise that the capacity of Government for borrowing 
is not unlimited? Expert advice, cheap capital, cheap 
communications and subsidies and bounties will mean 
money. Where can Government get the money? Can 
you suggest any means ? 

A. I have considered it, but I cannot now give all the 
means. Retrenchment in certain cases, — that is one thing. 
Then certain new sources of revenue may be tapped. Some- 
times duties may be raised for revenue, but their object 
should not be to give Protection. Incidentally they may 
be protective. 

7590. Q. I cannot see how you justify your objection to 
tariff protection, w hen you say that you are entirely m favour 
of Protection to industries. I suppose your only objec- 
tion is as regards the means of Protection, but that on 
the general question of l rotection you are in favour of 
granting Protection for the development of industries ? 

A. Yes. 

7591. Q. What are your strong objections to F rotection 
by means of tariffs ? 

A , I have pointed out in the note that it is 
easy to impose tariff duties, but it is very difficult 
to remove them. That is one experience which other 
countries, — Germany, the United States of America and 
other protectionist countries, — have taught us. It is 
very difficult to frame what is called a scientific tariff. 
As I have said, it is always^ the result of cluna^ 
mises. What the economists call a sciej- | 
thing which is never carried out Jin* 

7592. Q. Thenyou say that 

firms behind the protective great danger and 

should be avoided as far possible ? 

A . They wi& in any way * establish themselves, but we 
should do nothing to accelerate that tendency. They have 
already monopolised so many industries that we cannot 
contemplate with equanimity their having all the commercial 
and industrial power in the country. 

7593. ’ I will deal with your objections one by one : 
they are very interesting. Do you say that the form of Pro- 
teetion that you have advocated, namely expert advice, 
cheap capital, cheap communications, subsidies and 
bounties, should be exclusively reserved for Indian firms 



and should not be given to non-Indian firms ? Have I 
understood you correctly when I take it that you object 
to the establishment of industries by foreigners? 

A. I do object to the establishment of industries in 
India by foreigners. 

7 594. Q. And you think that the imposition of protective 
tariffs would help these foreigners to come and establish 
themselves in India and get greater control of its trade, 
commerce and industries than they have now, and you 
think that it is dangerous and ought to be discour- 
aged ? 

A. Yes. 

7 595. Q. And for that purpose you oppose the imposition 
of tariffs and recommend these other methods for the 
development of Indian industries ? 

A. Yes. 

7596. Q. Namely, expert advice, cheap capital, cheap 
communications, subsidies and bounties ? 

A, . Yes. 

7597. Q. Then, following logically that argument, would 
you object to the Government giving any concessions in 
regard to these four items to foreign firms ? 

A . Well, certain concessions cannot be made exclusively, 
e.g, 9 expert advice. If certain notes are published by 
the Government they will attract public atten- 
tion, and all, whether foreigners or Indians, can read 
them. 

7598. Q. I do not contemplate public expert advice, 
hut special expert advice. 

A. I do not think we can exclusively confine it 
to Indians. But as regards subsidies and bounties , 
they should be given only to Indian firms. 

7599. Q. Cheap capital ? 

A. As far as possible I would confine it to the 
Indians. I would not let the State extend any kmd 
of assistance to foreign firms in India in any definite 
way to enable them to get a foothold in India. 

7600. Q. Your policy would be to gradually eliminate 
the foreign industrialists from the country ? 

A. I would not in any way use the pruning knife. 

7601. Q. No, but gradually in course of time, by 
extending these special concessions only to Indians ? 

A. If Indian firms come to the forefront and foreign firms 
have a secondary place, I will have no objection. As it is 
the Indians are nowhere. Therefore I would object to the 
further establishment of foreign firms m India. I would 
not in any way eliminate them, but I will not increase the 
foreign firms. 

760?. Sir Edgar Halberton — Q, What really is your 
objection to the foreigner bringing capital into this 
country and starting industries ? 

A. Well, you know very well that in every country 
the principal industries are in the hands of the natives 
of that country, and if the foreign capitalists 
and industrialists try to acquire predominance the Gov- 
ernment takes action against the denationalisation of 
industries. That is what they have done in any number 
of countries. I believe that the foreign commercial 
firms have not exercised a wholesoine influence in the 
national life of this country, and their increased power 
will be used in a way which will not be beneficial to the 
country. 

7003. Q. By foreign firms, you mean British firms ? 

A. Well, as it is most of the firms are British, but the 
Japanese ana Americans are making plans for establish- 
ment and they have already established some industries in 
view of the protection which they think is coming. 

7604. Q . Can you give me any instance of British firms 
having had a bad influence on the national character of the 
country ? 

A. You know very well that before the Reforms 
it is the British firms who said that they had gunk their 
capital in the country thinking^that British control would 
not be withdrawn. They fought tooth and nail against 
the grant of any constitutional reforms. I am afraid 
the political progress of the country will be hampered 
considerably if these foreigners have an upper hand in 
the industrial life of the country, because it will mean 
money and power for them and they will use it for 
their own purpose. 

7605. Q. So, we really come down to the fact that your 
objection is political and not economic ? 

A. Well, we cannot leave out political considerations, 

7606. *p. Yoa have not given me any economic reasons. 


A. I have not any economic objections against foreign 
firms establishing themselves m the countiy. 

7607. Q. Your objection is purely political and I do not 
propose to discuss politics with you. 

President — He is advocating fiscal measures in 
consonance with his political views. 

Sir Edgar Holbertm — That is -what it comes fb. 

7608. Q. Now, with reference to your definite answers t5 
the questionnaire, are you or are you not in favour of direct 
taxation ? 

A. I consider that in the present circumstances, 
direct taxation will be very unpopular. After a 
short while, when things settle down, direct taxation will 
have to be imposed and ought to be imposed. 

7609. Q. But would you rule out a tax because it is un- 
popular ? s 

A. We have got to take into account the 
political temper of the people, and if direct taxes are 
imposed just now they will make things worse. 

7610. Q . In what way ? 

A. The imposition of direct taxation can be made use 
of for fomenting discontent and distrust of the Govern- 
ment. Already there is a lot of discontent m the country 
an&^that discontent will become greater just in the 
immediate future . I ought to lay emphasis on “the 
immediate future.” Otherwise, I am m favour of direct 
taxation, 

7610a. Sir Montagu Webb — Q. In answer to the Presi- 
dent, you have laid stress on the disadvantage of a 
policy of Protection because it might encourage the 
establishment of foreigners m India ? 

A. Yes. 

7611. Q. Your policy of indirect protection will mean 
expense ? 

A. It certainly means some expense, but at the same 
time that expense is a kind of investment, 

7612. Q. The underlying argument in favour of Free 
Trade is that it enables economic progress to be made 
most economically ? 

A. Yes, I know that argument. 

7613. Q. Do I understand that your argument against 
Protection is based not so much on economic as on political 
considerations ? 

A. Well, both economic and political considerations 
have been brought to bear. I do not say it is more 
political than economic. I have to take into consideration 
the political aspect also. 

7614. Q. You recognise that a policy of Protection 
will be calculated to encourage the growth of industries 
in this country ? 

A. Well, I cannot say anything about it, but my 
own idea is that we exaggerate the importance of 
indirect Protection to the industries of the country. I 
would prefer that the State should give assistance in 
other ways which will be more suitable. I am not very 
optimistic about the industrial future of the country if we 
are to rely on tariff protection. 

7615. Q. You think, I understand, that industrial 
advancement will be better achieved by the direct assis- 
tance which you have explained to the President ? 

A. Yes. 

7616. 0, And I take it that your view is that the assis- 
tance given in that way would cost the country less than 
the assistance given in the form of protective duties ? 

A. I do not say whether it will cost less money, but a 
number of drawbacks which accompany Protection will be 
avoided. I cannot exactly say whether one will cost more 
than the other, 

7617. Q. Do not the results of your economic studies 
bring you to the conclusion that one way is more expen- 
sive than the other ? 

A. Well, in the present circumstances, taking every 
thing into account, I would prefer a direct to an indirec l 
form of Protection. 

7618. Mr. Goyayee — Q. I take it that in your view, of 
all the causes of industrial progress, fiscal* policy is the 
least important ? You say 46 people have come to have 
an undue faith in the efficacy of tariffs.” 

A. It certainly is not the mosj; important. 

7619. 0. Also you think the effect of Protection depends 
on the psychology of the race, according as the nation is 
conservative or full of initiative ? 

A. I do think that maritime nations like Germany 
owe their progress to national qualities Mid not ic 
Protection, 



7620. Q. In the case of other countries, if industrial 
progress is lacking will Protection accelerate the progress ? 

A . Protection should not be the first, it should be the 
very last resort. 

7621. Q. How would you determine whether the State 
should assist a particular industry by direct help or by 
Protection ? 

* fA. I would like the State to try direct help in the 
first instance : if the experiment is a failure and if there 
is a possibility of the industry progressing in India then 
Protection may be tried. « 

7622. Q . An important personage has stated that 
subsidies should be given in the infant, stage, that when the 
industry is developed to a certain extent then tariff might 
be imposed, and when the tariff is not necessary to prop 
t^at industry it should be taken off. What is your view ? 

A . I personally believe that when Protection is extended 
to the infant industries it is seldom discontinued. I 
would prefer the State should give assistance rather in a 
direct way than by protective duties. 

7623. Q . In any case, you would have an inter- 
mixture of Protection, direct and indirect ? 

A . I would rel^ more on the direct than the indirect 
“form of Protection. „ . 

7624. Q. You say “ For the success of this policy it is 
necessary that only those industries should be selected for 
Protection which have a reasonable chance of standing 
on their own legs.” That is one case in which you will 
give Protection ? 

A. That is tho only case in which you can give Pro- 
tection from an economic point of view. 

7625. Q. Would you have key industries ? 

A. 44 Key industries ” is a very elastic term. All 
industries are interdependent, and it is not quite safe to 
say which is a key industry and which is not. 

7626. Q. You are against giving Protection to the cotton 
industry ? 

A. I certainly think that it is not an infant industry. 
I want Protection to be given only to infant industries. 

7627. Q. It has been argued that provided Protection is 
given we can manufacture the entire raw produce of the 
country ? 

A. The chief difficulty in the way of the cotton 
industry is one of capital, and fiscal protection is not 
going to create capital. They are now earning high 
dividends, and there is no need for Protection. 

7628. Q. That is at present, but in the near future ? 

A. In any case Mr. Wadia may be expected to know 

something, and he says that there is a long spell of pros- 
perity in view for this industry. 

7629. Q. Coming to your answer to Questions Nos. 30, 
31 and 32, you think that the use of export duties for 
protectionist purposes is likely to create a sorb of friction 
between town and country? 

A. Well, as I say, the rural interests are not well 
organised, but in the very near future they will be, 
and the imposition of export duties will lead to a gulf 
between the two interests. In. the United Provinces 
and in the Punjab, I believe that the imposition of export 
duties in the near future will accentuate this tendency. 

7630. Mr. Seskagiri Ayyer — Q. At the very beginning of 
your general remarks you say “ The other factors which 
have their root in the sociological condition of the 
country and retard its industrial development are left 
out Of account and very little conscious effort is made to 
educate the public opinion regarding their bearing on 
the economic well-being of the country.” That is, you 
are trying to meet the heretical opinions of those who 
are arguing for Protection ? 

A. I only mean to say that we make so much of fiscal 
Protection that we leave out of consideration other and 
more important factors. 

7631. Q. In civilised countries like Germany, the 
United States and Canada the same process has been gone 
through : were they neglecting the sociological considera- 
tions and preying upon the ignorance of the public ? 

A. There too they have made use of popular war 
cries and catch words for introducing Protection. What 
I mean to say is : because an alien Government has 
not given us fiscal autonomy we have come to have an 
undue faith in fiscal protection. 

7632. Q. In those countries which*adopted Protection, — 
United States, Germany and Canada, — were the same 
processes apparent, which you ciy against in this country ? 

A, The situation was different. 


7633. Q. Then, how did they adopt Protection ? 

A . In Germany it was adopted on account of the spur of 

financial necessity. Bismarck introduced Protection be- 
cause he wanted more money. 

7634. Q. And what has been the result of it ? 

A. Industrial progress has taken place, but not exclu- 
sively due to protection. 

7635. Q . Would you put it that if free trade had been 
introduced there would have been more progress ? 

A . I would not put it so. In the United States Pro- 
tection has had a very injurious influence on social life. 

7636. Q . We are not concern 3d with social conditions. 
We are concerned about industrial development. 

A. One or two industries have been developed, but most 
of the industries have not been developed on this account. 
The effect of Protection on industrial development of 
the United States of America is exaggerated. 

7637. Q. Your theory is that it is not true that both 
Germany and the United States prospered on account 
of Protee tion ? 

A. I believe it is not true. It is not entirely due 
to it. It has played a part, but a very secondary 
part in the industrial development of that country. To 
a certain extent it may have' helped industrial develop- 
ment, but there are other important factors. 

7638. Q. Don’t you think that Protection is more 
necessary in this country than in Germany and the 
United States? We are a large continent ; we have a large 
population ,* and our raw materials to a great extent are 
exported as such and re-impoited m the shape of finished 
articles. If Protection were given don’t you think that it 
would have the effect of retaining these raw materials in 
this country and so enable our people to turn out the 
finished articles ? 

A. I believe that our industries need assistance, but 
as I have advocated, I would like the State to give as- 
sistance indirectly in other ways than fiscal. 

7639. Q. Are there any other forms of Protection ? 

A. I am not objecting to other forms of Protection. 

7640. Q. You object to tariff protection but not to other 
forms, for example pioneering of industries by Govern- 
ment ? 

A. Yes. 

7641. Q. Don’t you think-^hat there should be alter- 
natives ? In certain places you can give Protection and 
in certain other places, you must have substitutes such 
as you have referred to ? 

-A. As I have said, these should he given preference. 

If they fail and an industry is likly to prosper in India, 
then Protection may be given and its dangers guarded 
against. 

7642. Q. I do not quite follow you. You say that 
44 The infant industries have the knack of remaining 
infants for ever and even when this argument ceases to 
have any weight or validity other specious reasons can 
be given for the continuance of protective policy.” 
Then you instance the case of the cotton industry. Is it 
your opinion that so far as the cotton industry is con- 
cerned, the time limit has ceased and that Protection 
should no longer be given ? 

A. I definitely say it in so many words. 

7643. Q. It was pointed out to us this morning that, 
having regard to the size of the country and to the require- 
ments of the population, if we give Protection, it would 
have the effect of inducing more men to establish mills and 
the result will be to the good of the country. What do 
you say in reference to that ? 

A. I have already pointed out that they have been 
earning very high dividends, and if Protection is imposed, 
it will be with a view to raise prices. 

7644. Q. To some extent it would ? 

A, In order that higher dividends may be earned. 

7645. Q. Not necessarily ? 

A. Certainly. 

7646. Q. Supposing for example these Bombay mill 
owners have earned dividends, the result would be that men 
in Madras would be inclined to establish mills in.the mgj 
part of the country and the further result will be th^^^ 
over the country there will be a large number of 
which would give the necessary cloth to the population 
of India. 

A. I know that mills established in the very 
first year of existence without any fiscal protection have 
been earning dividends of 70 per cent. 
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7647. Q. I think you are wrong. 

A. I am not in contact with the cotton industry, still 
the figures given there show that they have been earning 
dividends of 70 per cent. 

7648. Q. Before the war ? * 

A. During the war. 

7649. Q . In normal times, when Lancashire competed 
with India, was it not a fact the cotton industry was in a 
very bad condition ? 

A . It was certainly not in a very bad condition. 
Even then the firms were earning, 22, 16 and 10 per 
cent. Ten per cent, is quite enough for a firm. 

7650. Q . Have you compared the earnings mide by 
Lancashire and Manchester ? 

A. If Lancashire is earning more and taxing the country 
I would not like our country to be taxed for the benefit 
of mill owners. 

7651. Q, You would rather like to see the extra profits 
go to Lancashire ? 

A . I would not, but I know that the difficulty in the 
way of expansion of the cotton industry is not because 
they cannot establish themselves, but because they have 
not got capital and because they have not got, if you 
will excuse me, enterprise. 

7652. Mr , Rhodes — Q. You have told us that you do not 
believe that there is such a thing as a scientific tariff ? 

A . Yes. There is such a thing as a scientific tariff 
in theory but not in practice. 

7653. Q. We had before us a gentleman to-day who com- 
plained that the ingredients of his manufacture, viz 
printers ink, came in at II per cent, duty, while the 
manufactured thing, printers ink, came in at 2J- per cent, 
duty, so that theie was a preference given to 
the foreign manufacturer of 8J per cent. If you 
admit that we have to put on duties for revenue 
purposes, would you arrange those duties on a standard- 
ised basis or would you differentiate ? 

A. I will take each case into account and treat it on 
its own merits. As a rule it should be a general tariff 
duty, and exceptions should be made in certain cases. 

7654. Q. You prefer a general tariff rate with exceptions ? 

A. Yes. because that is more convenient and easy to 

calculate. 

7655. Q. I want to deal with the question that Sir Edgar 
Holberton dealt with. As regards the industrial devel- 
opment of the country, you are afraid that if it is unduly 
encouraged by Protection, it will mean an influx of 
foreign firms and capital and you would rather go slow. 

A. I do not want the country to be industrialised 
at a slow rate. I want to industrialise the country as 
soon as possible. At the same time I do not want 
foreign capital to have a predominant position. 

7656. Q . 1 will take a particular case. The jute industry 
of Bengal is our leading industry in Calcutta ? 

A. Yes. 

7657. Q. You regard that as a boon to the country ? 

A. It has been a mixed boon, if a boon at all. The jute 

mill owners have been using their power not in the in- 
terests of the country. All the jute mills are due to their 
enterprise and our thanks are due to them, but at the 
same time the way in which they have ranged them- 
seUes against national aspirations and are likely to range 
in the near future is to be regretted. 

7658. Q. Can you instance a case like that ? 

A. I have told you already that the Chambers of Com- 
merce fought tooth and nail against the introduction of 
the reforms, and I am quite certain that any further step 
jt* the political advancement of the country will be a 
thing which will be unwelcome to these mill owners. 

7659. Q* Some of the mill owners take a very prominent 
part in making the reforms a success ? 

I admit that they are shrewd business men and 
are making the best of a bad bargain. At the same 
time I think that the political situation is such that 
they have got to do it. 

7660. Q. The jute industry of Bengal is the point which 
I want to have your views on. The growing of jute is 
in the hands of Bengalees, but the business of collection 
of jute and selling is very largely in the hands of the 
aliens. You are aware that the industry is very largely 
in the hands of Scotchmen. I would like to know how 
you view that industry, what changes you would like 

o make in it, and under what circumstances you think 


the industry should be left entirely in the hands of 
Bengalees ? 

A. It has not gone into the hands of Indians. I do 
not know whether I have understood your question 
correctly. The reason why it has not gone to Indians 
is lack of enterprise. 

7661. Q. The Bengalee, you are aware, has a vei^ great 

interest in the industry. ^ # 

A . If the Bengalees have been contributing to the 
companies floated by foreigners it is because they have 
more faith in the business capacity of the foreigners 
than that of the Bengalees. 

7662. Q. Then there are nr.ny Marian* established in 
Calcutta. You do not want to protect the Bengalee 
against that, I suppose ? 

A. I do not want to protect the Bengalee against 
the Marwari or the Marwari against the Bengalee. I want* 
to protect Indians. 

7663. Q. If the man is placing his money to the best 
advantage, do you want to stop him doing so ? 

A . I would certainly not like to see our industrial 
power in the hands of foreigners. They should not be 
the administrators, directors and the rest of it. 

7664. Q. Don’t you think that education, enterprise and » 
skill could best be le&rnt in the mills run by foreigners 
at the present time ? 

A. The jute industry has been in existence for a 
number of years. The railways have been there fot a 
number of years. Still they have not given any training 
to Indians. These firms come here for business and 
not for philanthropy. The most important posts are 
reserved for foreigners. 

7665. Q. You think that a Scotchman who is here not 
for philanthropic motives would pay an expensive Euro- 
pean if he could get a cheap Bengalee to do his work ? 

A. I daresay racial considerations will have some weight 
with him. 

7666. Q. Don’t you think that competition would 
compel him to reduce his cost of production to the lowest 
point ? 

A. He has a monopoly of the jute industry. He owns 
all the firms. There is no competition between Indians 
and foreigners. If there was competition between 
Indians and foreigners, he would be compelled to do 
so. He is now the only person in the field. 

7667. Q. You see no reason why the Bengal© 3 should 
not establish jute mills if he wants ? 

A. The only reason is lack of enterprise. 

7668. Q . Could that be protected ? 

A. Enterprise can be stimulated in other ways than 
fiscal protection, which will not do so. 

7669. Q. You asserted that the cotton industry requires 
no Protection'? 

A. I believe that it does not require Protection. 

7670. Q. Supposing \\c require more revenue from the 
cotton industry, would you favour a consumption tax ? 

A. I would favour an excise duty. 

7671. Q. We call it consumption tax. 

A. I certainly am not opposed to the imposition of 
excise duty on cotton industry. 

7672. Q . But that excise will be purely for revenue 
purposes ? 

An As I have stated in my note, Government is 
foregoing a very important source of revenue in leaving 
the cotton industry untaxed. Government ought to have 
done that. 

7673. Q. In paragraph N o. 15, you suggest that 
British Consuls abroad should keep in touch with the 
industrial life and policy of the country they live in and 
inform the Government of India of any developments 
that are likely to affect Indian interests. That is hardly 
consistent with fiscal autonomy for India. 

A* Then there should be Trade Commissioners for India. 

7674. Q. In answer to Question Ho. 24, you say “ The 
wages of the agricultural labourers will consequently rise 
but how much one cannot say." Will you explain what 
you mean by the word ‘ consequently s ? 

A* ftince there will be competition between indus- 
trialists and the landlord for the labour of workmen, 
and as the industrialist will be in a position to pay 
higher wages the landlords will have to do so. That wifi 
follow suit. 

7675. Q. It will be very slow, but you think it will 
come eventually ? 



A* I am sure that it wall. That is what has happened 
in other countries and that is what will happen 
here. 

7676. Q. In %swer to Questions Nos. 30, 31, and 33, 

you say “ in a. country like India where the national 
solidarity is still growing the use of tariffs which involves 
sacrifice for certain industries in order that others may 
thrive is a bad national policy.” Would not that apply 
loall tariffs? *** 

A, Here are definite interests ranged against each 
other, country and town, agriculture and industry. 

7677. Q. Does not your statement apply to any tariff 
you put on ? 

A, It does mean hardship for certain industries, 
but it cannot be helped. But agriculture is the pro- 
minent industry and it should not be penalised for the 
industrial development of the country. 

f 7678. Q. One other question m connection with subsi- 
dies. You could not avoid paving your subsidies or 
bounties to all firms, I take it. 

*4. I will only give it to those firms which are 
struggling and which have a prospect of establishing 
themselves firmly on the Indian soil without any State 
assistance. ? 

7679. Q . You would give it to an$r Indian Company, 
I take it, any Company registered in India ? 

A. I will pay to the company which is managed bv 
Indians only. 

7680. Q. Aren’t you really assuming that, as you have 
already said (I am not prepared to say so), certain classes 
of Indians are lacking in enterprise, and skill ? Aren’t 
you putting Protection on inefficiency there ? 

A. Those Indians who demonstrate their capacity for 
managing industry ought to get State assistance. Their 
proposal will be brought forward before the Government. 
It will be scrutinised. The past of that industry will be 
taken into account. They will see whether they have 
got the right sort of men at the helm, and after taking 
all these into consideration, they will extend State assist- 
ance. 

7681. Q. Por instance, supposing the jute industry can 
establish itself without a subsidy in the hands of foreigners 
and would require a subsidy in the hands of Indians, 
would it be fair to your general tax-payer to establish 
an industry at greater cost than is necessary ? 

A. Certainly it will be fair, because the foreigner is 
-otherwise likely to exercise a not very wholesome in- 
fluence on the public life of the country. It will mean 
economic loss, but it will mean avoiding greater danger. 

7682 Q. You are afraid of the political side ? 

A. That is my only objection against extending subsi- 
dies to foreigners. 

7683. Mr. Birla. — Q. I find that you admit in your 

written evidence that industries will largely develop by 
Protection? ~ 5 ' 

A. Yes, not fiscal protection. I take the woid to have 
a very comprehensive significance. 

7684. Q. Ixl reply to Question No. 25, you say, “ the 
national income may increase on account of the encourage- 
mentof the old and development of new industries and 
later on the demand for foreign goods spring up and the 
foreign trade increase.” You also admit that national 
wealth will increase under Protection ? 

A . It may. It is a remote possibility. 

7685. Q. What is your definite view about it ? 

A, There are dangers of fiscal protection. Therefore, 
as I have said already, I want the State to give assistance 
in a direct way. 

7686. Q. You also admit that wages increase under 

protection ? ■" 

A. H industries are well selected, it will mean such 
industries in the management of which we have got 
efficiency as a nation. 

7687. Q. You also think that the past policy of the 
Government has been not to the benefit of this country ? 

A. I think that the policy of aloofness, as the economists 
would say, Mam fairer has not been beneficial to the 
country. 

7688. Q. You know that the past policy of the Govern- 
ment was a free trade policy, and nothing else ? 

A* It was a free trade policy and also a policy of com- 
plete aloofness from the industrial life of the country. 

7 689. Ptee trade means nothing else ? 

A, Pree trade means only fiscal free trade, but it does 
not at* the same tune mean that Government should have a 


negative attitude towards the economic life of the country. 

7690. Q. So far as the tariff policy was concerned, it 
was a free trade policy ? 

A. As regards tariff policy, and with regard to industry 
the policy was one of letting things alone. 

7691. Q . It has not benefited India at all ? 

A. It has done considerable harm. 

7692. Q. In spite of nil th^se thing*, in «pite of the fact 
that you think that the jin^t policy ha - dono a lot of harm 
and though you think ih.n under prol per on the national 
wealth may increase and wages will rise and industries 
will largely develop, may I take it that your objection 
to Protection is more sentimental than practical ? 

A. It is not sentimental but based on hard facts. I 
think that the policy of aloofness should be given up, 
but it does not mean that I advocate a policy of Protec- 
tion. I think the State should grant assistance in a 
number of other ways. Industries is now a transferred 
subject and we have got it in our own hands to regulate 
the industrial development of the country. 

7693. Q. That means you want Protection but not 
tariff Protection ? 

A. That is what I have been saying all the time. 

7694. Q . You know the policy of America was a policy 
of Protection ? 

A. I do know that. 

7695. Q . You think that they have not gained anything 
from that policy ? 

.4. It is very difficult to say, but at the same time I 
think that tariff Protection has not played a very 
important part in the industrial development of the 
country. 

7696. Q. In spite of this America and other countries 
are still Protectionist countries. Do you mean to 
say that if a protection policy was not a sound 
policy, they would still stick to it, because they 
have undue faith in it ? 

A. They have stuck to it for various reasons. 
They have not stuck to it because they have 
undue faith in it, but because there are selfish 
interests in America and Germany which have mani- 
pulated the political machinery for their own ends. 
You know very well that in the United States there are 
two parties, democrats and republicans, and those two 
parties are always fighting against each other. As a 
result of a number of considerations, which are too 
numerous to be detailed here, they have still stuck to a 
policy of Protection in spite of the fact that they do not 
need it for the industrial development of the countiy. 

7697. Q. Do you mean to say that the masses have been 
captured by capitalists there and that they are ignorant of 
their own interests ? 

A. I think that the consumers are not well organised 
and that the State machinery is being made use of by- 
certain interested parties. That is a fact which is known 
to those who have studied the question. 

7698. Q. At least it is not known to me. Then you 
claim that you know more of America and all these 
countries which have adopted a policy of Protection 
than their own Governments ? 

A. I do not say that I know more about them, but 
the students who have given thought to the question 
will agree with me. Lord Bryce himself says that 
protection has a very undesirable effect on the national 
life of the United States of America and there is no 
greater authority than Lord Bryce. So many economists 
have definitely pointed that out. 

7699. Q. Not only America, but Canada, Australia, 
Germany, Prance and Japan, all these countries have adopted 
a Protection policy. Do you mean to say that they are 
all unwise ? 

A. I do not say that they are all unwise, but afc the 
same time I say that the fiscal policy is the result of a 
number of considerations which are of a very mixed 
nature. The real effect of Protection on the industrial life 
of the country has not been well understood by the 
Members of the Legislature, who ordinarily want effective 
campaign cries, who do not care a bit for the industrial 
development of the country. They do not understand the 
effect of Protection on the economic life of the country. 

7700. Mr . Jcmnadas Dicarkadas-^Q. Is it m in India 1 

A . Everywhere. 

7701. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy — Q. Do you include India ? 

A. Yes, every member does not care much for economic 

considerations. He wants effective campaign * cries*. 
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7702. Mr. Birla — Q. You talk of scarcity of capital in 
this country. Have you got any special experience about 
capital in this country 2 

A. I am only a student of economics. I have not got 
any experience of industrial life. 

7703. Q. You know that during the war Government 
floated large loans and they were over-subscribed m some 
cases ? 

A. I know that, and we have got sufficient reason to 
congratulate ourselves on that account. 

7704. Q. Does that not show that there is no scarcity of 
capital 2 

A. I believe that people are learning the habit of 
investing, but I think the capital that we have got is not 
sufficient for the industrial development of the country. 
There is a lot of capital which is shy and which may be 
induced to come out. But at the same time our needs are 
so great that capital which is available for us is not suffi- 
cient for our needs. 

7705. Q. I think you are wrong, because in 1919 and also 

in 1920, large numbers of companies were floated m tins 
country and many of them were over-subscribed by 4 
or 5 times 2 „ 

A. There is scarcity, comparative scarcity, not 
absolute scarcity. There is capital, lot of capital. 
Still more capital is required. Our needs are so great. 
Capital means surplus. That is what the student of 
economics understands. We m India do not produce 
enough for our needs. 

7706. Q. May I put it to you that there is capital but 
investors do not want to invest then* money, because they 
have no Protection in this country, and therefore they do not 
feel secure in investing capital in any new enterprise ? 

A. I know that there is a certain amount of capital which 
may be shy on that account, but at the same time 1 also 
know that lack of investments is due to lack of enterprise. 

770". Q. Don’t you think that if there is Protection, 
more capital will be coming in ? 

A. Certainly, it will induce some of the capitalists who 
do not do so under the present circumstances to invest 
their capital. 

7708. Q. These capitalists at present want to invest 
money m Government loans. Don’t you think they would 
be induced to invest capital in enterprise instead of m 
Government loans ? 

A. I will take your word for it because you are in 
closer contact with the industrial life. 

7709. Q. I find you are very much worried about the 
profits made by the cotton mills. 

A. J am not worried. I have nothing to worry myself 
about, but at the same time I think that the State ought 
to have imposed an excise duty on them. 

7710. Q. It gives you great trouble that the excise duty 
nas not been increased on the cotton mills ? 

A. Personally I consider it a wrong national policy. 

7711. <?. Increase in the excise duty on cotton will 
benefit India 2 

A. It will bring in more revenue, 

7712. Q. We all know how it will benefit India. How will 
it benefit the consumers 2 

A. A sound financial policy is of great importance for 
any country and has a great benefit. Sound financial policy 
requires that we should have countervailing excise duties 
on cotton goods and we ought to have it. 

7713. Q , In preference to imposing a higher duty on 
Manchester goods, you would like to increase the excise 
duty on Indian mills 1 

A. I would not be sorry if there is need for more revenue 
to increase the duties on Manchester goods, but at the same 
time I would advocate that the ootton industry at home 
should not be let off, 

7713(a). Q. I find that you are in favour of direct taxa- 
tion. Will you kindly explain the use of direct taxation 2 

'A. The use is that it leads to the political education of the 
country. I am not in favour of it, but I think that direct 
taxation has great value in educating the country. 

7714. Q. Will you kindly illustrate how it is better 
thaw indirect taxation 2 

A* Direct taxation is what the country has to pay to the 
State consciously ; indirect taxation is, of course, indirect. 

7715. Q. Do you know that sometimes direct taxation 
is not fully realized at all 2 

An ‘That is due to lack of political education. 

7 716. Q. Do you think that when there will be more 
education they will pay 2 N 


A* Certainly, an au akening sense of civic duty should 
lead to direct taxes being paid. 

7717. Q . Are you aware that in indirect taxation Indian 
States contribute, but not in direct taxation 2 

A. Yes, it has been pointed out by Professor Jev^ps that 
States should be exempted from indirect taxation. 

7718. Mr. Mard — Q. I am very much interested in you** * 
able paper and I feel that in your introductory part you 
haieifiwn <uch strong reasons against Protection that I 
linu 'i (hii t iih to follow the subsequent answers 2 

A. I do not advocate Protection, but I always use the 
words “ if it is given ’’ it should be given under these 
conditions — that qualification is always there. 

7719. Qn In your rephes to Questions Nos 11, 12, 13 and 
14, you say that those industries for which India has got he* 
own supply of raw materials should be selected for protec- 
tion ? 

A, I am only advocating the principle on which 
they should be selected, if they are to he selected at all, 

I say that these are the principles which should be taken 
into account. 

7720. Q . We are not really recommending duties on 
those industries that you have mentioned theie ? 

An The industries that I have mentioned are those that 
have a fair chance of standing on their own legs after having 
been allowed to take root m the Indian soil. 

7721. Q. Take the case of sugar. You are aware that a 
Committee has been examining this question recently 
and recommending measures, but it never recommended 
a protective duty. 

An I am not m favour of a protective duty in the 
case of sugar. I think the difficulty in this case is social, 
agricultural and economical. Small holdings are the chief 
difficulties in the way of sugar. 

7722. Qn In your answer to Question No.l you say that 
India cannot do without the imposition of the customs for 
obtaining revenue. In your answer to one of the pre- 
vious questions, yon refer to the fact that the protective 
policy of Germany arose from the necessity of getting 
money for revenue purposes. Is not India likely to 
travel the same route 2 

An India is likely to travel the same route and there* 
fore the Indian Legislature should take greater care in the 
framing of the tariff. 

7723. Qn Suppose you have got to have a high tariff for 
revenue purposes 2 

A, If high duties have to be levied for purposes of 
raising revenue and incidental protection is given to some 
industries, I would not object to it. I should like it to 
be definitely explained, however, that these duties axe being 
imposed merely for revenue purposes and that they may 
be withdiawn at any time if the situation changes. 

7724. Q. You merely object to Protection then because 
you think it would be difficult to reduce the duty. That is 
your objection 2 

An Yes, that is one of the objections. The second is 
with regard to the establishment of foreign firms in India 
and the third is the difficulty of framing a scientific tariff. 

\ 7725. Qn I want your particular opinion on what was 
suggested the other day, namely that we have got to have 
a high tariff for revenue purposes. It could theoretically, at 
any rate, be manipulated for protective purposes 2 

An If you manipulate it for giving Protection to the 
industries well and good, but if you reduce the tariff, the 
industries would raise a hue and cry. 

7726. Qn That is exactly what I was trying to get at. 

7727. Mr. Jammcdas Dwarkudas — Q. I am in the same 
difficulty as my friend Mr. Birla, It is father difficult 
to find out from your evidence what you really 
would do if you were faced with the situation with 
which we are faced at piesent. Will you kindly make 
it clear 2 You see the situation before us is that we 
want industrial development of the country, that is 
imperatively necessary. We have to incur heavy ex- 
penditure every year and therefore we want money in 
some form or other having these considerations in 
mind. How would* you meet the situation for increased 
revenue 2 

A. I have not given sufficient thought to this 
question, but at the same time I think that if it ^ 
is necessary further duties may be raised. I have already 
advocated direct taxation, 1 have advocated imposition 
of cotton excise duties, I have advocated retrenchment^ 
and also that other sources may be tapped for raising tfte < 
revenue of the country. , 



7728. Q. You advocate an excise duty. Could you point 
out to me any other country m the world in which excise 
is imposed ? 

A . Well, England is one country which does impose 
excise duties. 

772®. Q . On cotton goods ? 

^ A. No, not on cotton goods, there is nothing very 
peculiar about cotton goods. On those goods which are 
imported and are taxed, England being an advanced 
industrial country can afford to levy duties. 

7730. Q . You admit that at least in Bombay in 1915 the 
Protection was in favour of Lancashire against the Indian 
Mills ? 

A. I should not say Protection. 

# 7731. Q- It practically amounted to Protection ? 

A. I would say that the fiscal policy of the Government 
has been dominated by Lancashire to a certain extent. 

7732. Q. Under the circumstances would you levy an 
excise duty ? 

A. I would first make sure that we have got fiscal 
autonomy before we impose the cotton duty. If Lan- 
cashire wants it, I would rather not have it but if we first 
make sure that we have got fiscal autonomy, that the 
tariff is going to be framed entirely in the interests of 
India, I would not object to the imposition ’of an excise 
duty. One thing we ought to make sure is that we have 
fiscal autonomy. 

7733. Q. Kindly refer to the paragraph in which you speak 
about cotton mills. You point out the enormous growth 
in the number of mills and the cotton industry generally? 

A. I should not call it enormous, but there hi s l een a 
certain amount of growth. 

7734. Q, You would not give Protection to the cotton 
industry against foreign competition ? 

A. I have said in so many words that it does not 
need it. 

7735. Q. You would like to make India self-efficient ? 

A. I know there is a possibility of expansion for 

the cotton industry, but the chief difficulty is of not 
having sufficient capital and that capital cannot be 
increased merely by fiscal protection. 

7736. Q. Now, supposing we had twice the number of mills 
that we have today, do not you think that India would 
be able to supply its own cotton goods ? 

A* I do not know the exact proportion, but I know 
that India can meet its domestic needs. 

7737. Q. Do you not think that it would contribute to 
India’s prosperity ? 

A. I would certainly welcome it, but it is doubtful 
whether capital would be forthcoming. 

7738. Q. Leave aside the question of capital for the time 
being. If that process can be accelerated, would you not 
welcome it . 

A. I would welcome it if it is not attended with any 
other dangers. 

7739. Q. What is the danger ? 

A, My only argument is that the cotton industry does 
not need Protection, it ought to expand automatically. 

7740. Q. In expressing your satisfaction at the progress 
the cotton industry has made, you have to consider also the 
natural advantages we possess for that industry ? 

A, Well, that is one of the reasons why a well-established 
industry like cotton should not be protected. 

7741. Q. You have also to bear in mmd whether the success 
that has been achieved is greater as compared with the 
growth of the eotton industry in foreign countries and 
also that you have the^e natural advantages for its 

growth ? 

A I am absolutely certain that son ©thing better can be 
done. The cotton industry is c ur premier industry regarding 
which we have some reason to be confident. 

7742. Q. You object to foreign firms establishing them- 
selves in India. Bo you not think that it would be a 
great advantage to India if foreign firms did establish 

- themselves ? 

A. I think it would be the reverse from a political 
point of view. 

774$. Q. And from an economic point of view ? Bo 
you not 'dunk that Indian labour would be employed ? 

A. Yes, Indian labour would be employed and certain 
[ industrial developments would take place. I do not 
know how the railways would have developed without 
foreigners. This is entirely due to the British enterprize. 

7744. Q. Bo you not think that it is really a very 


great advantage that they should give impetus to an 
industry in India ? 

A . It is a considerable advantage, but at the same 
time I think the political disadvantages are very 
serious. 

7745. Sir ManecJcjee Dadabhoy — Q. For Government to 
get cheap capital is not an easy matter unless native 
banks are started m larger numbers. You will admit that ? 

A . Yes. 

7746. Q. Do you not think that subsidies and bounties 
cause jealousy ? 

A . Yes, but not so much as other methods. 

7747. Q. Several countries went in for tariff protection, 
Japan for example ? 

A . Yes, m the beginning they made very muchfTSI ITT 

7748. Q. Have you any special reasons why India 
should discard a precedent established by several first 
class nations and go m for doubtful proposals ? 

A. Because other countries have adopted Protection 
is no reason why India should. India should be careful 
before it takes a leap m the dark. 

7749. Q. Have you noticed in your study of political 
economy that other nations have suffered by tariff Protec- 
tion ? 

A. One cannot say exactly how far tariff Protection has 
been successful, but at the same time I do say that at has 
played a very important part in the development of the 
country. 

7750 Q. What is your authority for that ? 

A. For Germany I would say Dawson, 

7751. Q, Would it not be safe on the whole to go upon 
trodden ground ? 

A. If by doing so it would result in undesirable 
consequences, then it must be avoided. 

7752. Q. In the course of your written statement you 
have made use of two expressions, namely, (1 ) fiscal 
Protection and (2) incidental Protect. cn. These terms 
are not recognised by political economists. Ike State aid 
you regard as fiscal Protection? 

A. " State aid ** I regard as a kind of assistance to 
industry and “ fiscal ” as tariff Protection. 

7753. Q. There is a large middle-class in the country 
whose plight today is extremely bad? 

A . Extremely under the present circumstances. 

7754. Q. The starting of numerous industries in this 
country will give employment to a large number of the 
middle classes ? 

A. Yes, I think Indians will be employed in positions 
of not very great responsibility. All responsible positicnt — 
if foreign capital is made use of— will be filled by the 
foreigners. 

7755. Q. I want to understand one phrase m your 
note : “ Its readiness to make use of taxing power for 
other purposes ought to be made clesr.” What do you 
mean by “other purposes”? 

A. Purposes other than of raising revenue. Taxing 
power may be used for policing purposes. Free trade 
policy has always been considered the same thing as taxes 
for revenue only. I say that that policy should te 
abandoned. * 

7756. Q. Talking about countervailing excise duties, you 
give a list of ten mills and show the dividends paid by 
those mills from 1911 to 1918. I suppose you have 
drawn your conclusions in the note which you have written 
and also in the answers which you have given today 
on the profits shown in this table. Is it not so ? 

A, I have given them by way of illustration only. 

7757. Q. Is it not the case that the ten mills chosen by 
you are the most prosperous in India ? 

A. I took those mills from the Investors' Book Mr. 
Ainscough has given in his book the profits of 58 
Bombay mills and the profits work out to an average 
of 44 per cent. 

7758. Q. You have chosen these 10 mills. You know 

there are nearly 300 mills ? * 

A . I know there are 300 mills and over. 

7759. Q. Have you calculated the average profits of 
these mills ? 

A. I have not calculated for all of them, but I know 
that most of them are doing very well. I hare not myself 
calculated, but these are figures given in that book. * 

7760. Q. I want to show that your information is net 
quite correct ? 

A . My information, as far as I know, wr-quite correct* 



3is 


Q. You have not shown the figures for the 58 

mills? 

A. I have not, because that would make the note 
unwieldy. 

7762. Q, For what reason have you taken these ten 
mills? 

A. I have referred already to Mr. Amscough’s book. 
He says that they make an average profit of 44 per 
cent. 

7763. Q. You have said in the evidence given today 
that 10 per cent, is a reasonable profit ? 

A . Yes. 

7764. Q. If you are shown that for the last 25 years, the 
profits of these mills would not exceed that figure, would 
you agree that their profits are not high ? 

A . I would not go as far back as 25 years. 

7765. Q. In considering the position of an industry, 
would you only look to the future prospects ? Would you 
not go to its back history ? 

A . Well, for certain purposes I would not. 

7766. Q, For ascertaining whether the industry is in a 
prosperous condition, you will not go into its back 
history ? 

A . If an industry has been running at a loss for 25 years, 
but in one year it is making high profits, I would certainly 
take its back history. In the case of the cotton industry 
it has been prosperous for many years, and I would 
take into account only the future and not the past. 

7767. Q. Have you made any inquiry why these 
special profits were made in the last few years ? 

A, I know the war gave a certain amount of Protection, 
and that, the Lancashire supply has not been as abundant 
as it ought to be on account of the economic difficulties 
arising out of the war. 

7768. Q. Are you confident of these causes operating 
in the future ? 

A. To a certain extent, yes. Mr. Wadia has pointed 
out that a period of prolonged prosperity is in sight for the 
cotton industry in India. 

7769. Q. That is not your personal opinion, but that 
is what you have heard from Mr. Wadia ? 

A . It is the result of my own personal study. 

7770. Q. Which Mr. Wadia do you refer .o V 

A . I think he is the President of the Mi 11- Owners 5 
Association. I refer to a public speech of his delivered at 
the annual meeting of the Mill-Owners’ Association. 

7771. Q. You arc in favour of retaining this counter- 
vailing excise duty and if necessary increasing it. Can 
you give an instance of a country that has imposed a 
countervailing excise duty ? 

A. England is doing it. She has done it on certain 
things which are imported from abroad. 


7772. Q. I am referring to countervailing excise duties. 

A. I want to impose countervailing excise duties, not 

because I am a free-trader : I want to impose it for revenue 
purposes only. I thmk the cotton industry should con- 
tribute its legitimate share to the cot ers of the State. 

7773. Q. You will justify it only for revenue purposes ? 

A. We must first make sure of the fiscal autonomy* of* 

the country. If we are sure that India has got fiscal 
autonomy and we would not be required to submit to the 
dictates of other countries, then I would not object to the 
countervailing duty. 

7774. Q. You may not hayc fiscal autonomy for the 
next 50 years, or you may have it next year : As cir- 
cumstances stand would you recommend it ? 

A. Well, not in response to Lancashire agitation. For 
a year or two I would like to wait and see if Lancashire 
does bring pressure to bear on us. 

7775. Q. Have you studied the figures of the profits 
Lancashire has made during the years before the war 
broke out ? 

A. I do not think it necessary to do so for this particular 
point. 

7776. Q. When^ou say that the use of the duties foP 
the protection of industries is not to be banned, you 
mean the tariff duties ? 

A. Yes. 

7777. Q. You said that you preferred direct taxes Can 
you name any, apart from Land Bevenue and Income-Tax ? 

A. I would say Inheritance Tax and Inclement Valves, 
i.e., unearned inclement in the value of land. 

7778. Q. Is Inheritance tax possible in view of the 
Hindu joint family system ? 

A. I would advocate it in certain cases. 

7779. Q. Would you do away with the Hindu joint 
family system ? 

A. I would levy an Inheritance tax only when the 
property bequeathed is very large as is done m other 
countries. When it is very large you can take a share for 
the State. 

7780. Q . Probate duties are levied in cases where the 
persons are capable of making a wifi. In the ease of Hindus 
they cannot make a will in respect of joint property ? 

A. I would not say anything on the legal aspect of 
the question, but an Inheritance tax ought to be imposed 
when there is no other difficulty. 

7781. Q. Have you got any other suggestions to make 
besides these two, — Inheritance tax and increment values ? 

A. Well, these are the only two items which I can think 
of now, but if I am given time I may be able to tliink of 
more. 


Witness No. 53. 
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7782. Q . 1. The old battle between Free Trade and 
Protection has been radically affected by the war. The 
arguments in favour of Free Trade depended largely on 
the, existence of free communications and the beneficial 
results of self-interest. The war showed that countries 
could not afford to confine themselves entirely to for- 
tuitous developments and the fairly easy passage of the 
Safeguarding of the Industries Bill by a Liberal Govern- 
ment in England shows how profoundly previous ideas 
have been modified. It will be difficult now probably to 
find any country in the world where a general policy of 
Free Trade is favoured without reservations. 

Economic considerations were the only considerations 
at first, but of late years political and social reasons have 
reinforced the arguments in favour of Protection and 
even the old rigid Free Traders admitted the theoretical 
possibility of establishing or encouraging new industries 
by Protection. 

7783. Q, 2, There is no doubt that indirect taxation 
will always be more popular and more economic in this 
country than direct taxation, and it is possible with in- 
direct taxation to reach the masses in a way not financially 


economical with direct taxation. We regard indirect 
taxation as far preferable to direct taxation in India. 

7784. Q- 3. K it is decided, that a tariff should be 
imposed simply and solely for revenue purposes and with 
no intention of giving Protection, it would still seem 
desirable to arrange the tariff so as to help where help is 
needed (the principle that luxuries should be taxed being 
respected as at present). The metallurgical industry 
obtains little aid from the tariff and the iron and steel 
industry not only has no protection but the Tariff Act 
really works agamst it as will be shown later. Yet this 
industry is suitable for India, and suffers like all new 
industries from difficulties which will disappear when the 
technicalities of the industry have been learnt by Indians. 

The ootton mill industry, on the other hand, is well 
established and pays heavily, and yet is protected by a 
11 per cent. duty. It is one of our contentions that the 
money which could be raised by a 11 per cent, duty 
on the products of the iron and steel industry and 
related industries could, if the revenue now produced 
is sufficient, be counterbalanced by a reduction In 
other duties, and this will not be detrimental to CGu- 



burners as a whole, while it would certainly afford some articles, none of which at present are manufactured in 

help to an industry which is a basic industry and which India, with the quantity of imports shown at actual 

is in need of help unless exchange and trade conditions figures and the duty at the figure it would have reached 

mend. The attached table No. 1 shows a number of if the new tariff had been in vogue. 


TABLE No. 1. 



Rate 

1912-13. 

Articles. 

of 

duty. 

Imports 

Duty Its 


Per 

cent. 



Clocks and 

Watches. 

20 

1,66,000 

33,200 

* 

Cutlery 

11 

1,50,000 

16,000 

Cycles . . 

20 

2,36,000 

57,000 

Camphor 

11 

1,17,000 

13,000 

Alizarine, Aniline 
Byes 

11 

7,60,000 

83,000 

Bottles 

Sheet and PUto 
Glass. 

11 

# 

11 

1,20,000 

1,37,000 

13,000 

i 

Table Glass 

11 

42,000 

4,000 

Metal lamp* 

11 

2,03,000 

22,000 

Electric Fans 

11 

57,000 

6,000 

Bbctric 1 imps . 

11 

48,000 

5,000 

Electric Machinery 

2* 

2,40,000 

- 6,000 

Matches (per gross 
box. As 12) 


1,51,24,000 

7,56,000 

Motor Cars 

20 

8,58,000 

1,71,000 

Oilcloth . 

11 

70,000 

7,000 

Oihmmtores 

U 

15,66,000 

1,72,000 

Rubber 

11 

1,31,000 

14,000 

Umbrellas . 

11 

2,93,000 

32,000 

Total 



14,25,200 


1918-19. g 


1,66,000 33,200 1,77,000 35,000 1,46,000 29,200 1,46,000 29,000 4,79,000 95,800 


1.46.000 16,000 

1.49.000 16,000 


2.04.000 22,000 

1.21.000 13,000 ' 


3.01.000 

3.60.000 


82,000 

60,000 

3,45,000 


9.000 1,79,000 

6.000 1,73,000 

8.000 2,60,000 


1.79.000 19,000 

1.73.000 19,000 


G,000 1,64,000 ] 

5.000 3,43,000 

9.000 2,14,000 

9.000 90,000 

7.000 12,40,000 


33.000 5,46,000 60,000 

39.000 7,11,000 78,000 

18.000 1,54,000 17,000 

37.000 7,10,000 78,000 

23.000 3,99,000 43,800 

10.000 73,000 8,000 

31.000 21, 88', 000 54,700 


1,51,24,000 7,56,000 1,38,94,000 6,94,000 1,11,19,000 5,55,000 1,50,15,000 11,26,000 1,23,98,000 9,29,800 


2,59,000 51,800 39,28,000 7,85,000 1,23,44,000 24,68,800 


2,84,000 31,000 


2,10,000 23,000 


14,42,000 


29,90,000 


52,03,700 


None of these articles are manufactured in India in stoics affect the middle classes most, and we take it that 

any quantity. Some sort of cutlery is available, but of the relief afforded would be very general, 

poor quality, and the same applies to bottles, we believe. The duties thus remitted might he imposed on the 
Matches are of universal use. Electric supplies and products of the iron and steel industry, the imports of 

motors affect the well-to-do. Cycles, glass and oilman- which are tabulated in tables No. 2, 3 and 4; 


TABLE No. 2. 

Iron. 

N 23 — Weight in tons. Value in £1,000. B. E.=Imports from British Empire. G ^Government Imports F = Foreign Imports. 



Total 
B. E, 


Obanb Total 


11,581 146 22,208 166 






TABLE No. 3, 


Iron or Steel. 


— 


1912-13 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 

m 

1919-20* A * 

Beams, pillars, girders and 
works — 

bridge 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

B. E 

• • 

40,595 

336 

56,298 

530 

516 

13 

20,435 

450 

E 

. 

29,740 

200 

33,344 

241 

405 

16 

2,205 

64 

(G. & B). 

Bolts and nuts — 









B. E 

• « 

3.122 

75 

3,753 

90 

611 

32 

2,097 

539 

E. 

• 

2,381 

40 

3,615 

62 

2,468 

200 

1,964 

119 

Hoops and strips — 










B. E 

. . 

16,996 

156 

21,757 

211 

14,484 

473 

16,625 

628 

G 

, . 

58 

1 

152 

2 

545 

14 

1,027 

43 

E 

Cast pipes and fittings — 

• • 

9,133 

84 

9,031 

76 

8,640 

413 

• 

| 11,430 

484 

• 

B. E 

, . 

25,712 

225 

42,624 

417* 

5,864 

114 

8,394 

228 

E 

Kails, chains and fish plates 

(Ex. 

4,172 

61 

4,895 

66 

1,803 

75 

2,105 

110 

Railways) — 




4,601 






B. E. » • * • 

, . 

2,720 

21 

44 

147 

5 

1,769 

44 

E 

• 

7,332 

50 

13,179 

89 

83 

2 

5,220 

11C 

Sheets and plates — 










B. E 

• . : 

2,44,781 

3,195 

3,66,465 

4,724 

38,266 

1,458 

1,32,985 

5,224 

G 

t 

5,061 

50 

8,503 

82 

6,502 

169 

5,816 

291 

E 

• 

67,025 

632 

64,572 

519 

14,151 

743 

33,694 

1351 

Wire (except wire ropes) — 










*B. E 

* • 

2,333 

56 

2,807 

74 

1,907 

116 | 

6,186 

403 

G 

« 

784 

10 

907 

12 

779 

31 

913 

44 

E 

Others — 

* • 

<7,552 

94 

6,952 

86 

. 8,097 

554 

10,179 

516 

B. E 

• * 

11,951 ' 

223 

16,051 

293 

’ 779 

30 

11,004 

438 

G. , 


6,121 

76 

9,548 

91 

1,065 

30 

1,843 

72 

E 

* 

4,083 

52 

10,184 

103 

816 

58 

J.,435 

91 

Total — 










BE.. • • • 

• # 

3,48,210 

4,287 

514,356 

6,383 

62,574 

2,241 

1,99,495 

7,554 

G 

m 9 

12,024 

737 

19,110 

187 

8,891 

244 

9,599 

450 

E. • * • « • 

• 

45,426 

385 

50,885 

445 

13,313 

704 

15,704 

777 

Grand Total 

4,05,060 

5,409 

5,84,351 

7,015 

84,778 

3,189 

2,24,798 

8,781 


TABLE No. 4. 


Steel. 



— 



1912-13 


1913-14. 

• 

1918-19. 

1919-20 


Angles and Springs — 



Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

B. E • 

* * 

• • 

* 

16,972 

127 

17,038 

134 

1,470 

43 

13,548 

403 

E. * 

• * 

# A 

* 

13,018 

89 

27,154 

178 

7,710 

478 

4,497 

121 

Bars and Channels— 











B* E. • 

• * 

♦ A 

* 

19,515 

1S1 

25,781 

208 

4,165 

166 

24,470 

754 

- * 

* * 

*■ • 


5,368 

50 

3,378 

31 

> 1,848 

49 

2,536 

93 

E. . 

« « 



1,00,071 

690 

1,78,832 

1,170 

* 23,555 

1,063 

46,043 

1,434 











272 

10 

Cast Steel — 












B. E. . 

» « 

. . 


2,011 

42 

2,904 

59 

474 

38 

2,378 

149 

G. . 




257 

8 

207 

6 

432 

37 

726 

75 

E * 

* • 

• 

A 

1,047 

15 

1,207 

28 

356 

25 

589 

37 

Ingots, Blocks, Billets and Slabs — 










B. & , 

» • 

• • 

H * 

121 

1 

107 

1 

113 

4 

231 

7 

G. . 

• * 

A # 




2 

... 





B. . 




• • 


2 

... 

20 

1 

27 

1 





« 






t 


Total— 







i 





B, B , 



* 

38,619 

321 

45,830 

402 ! 

. 6,222 

250 

40,627 

1,312 

G. , 

a 

« , 

• 

5,625 

58 

3,585 

37 

2,280 

86 

3,262 

158 

E, . 

• * 

• * 

• 

1,14,136 

793 

2,07,255 

1,375 

31,641 

1,567 

51,156 

1*593 











- 272 

10 


Grand Total 

• ; 

1,58,380 

1,172 

2,56,670 

1,814 

40,143 * 


95,317 







Railway Plant and Rolling Stock. 


— 

1912-13. 

8 1913-14. 

1918-19. 

| 1919-20 

Bridge Work (Cwts.) — 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

1 T3. E 

4,13,199 

259 

1,72,495 

133 



29,416 

40 

F 



7,514 

5 





Rails, Chains and Fish Plates — 









B. E 

21,98,717 

769 

22,16,589 

874 

1,153 

3 

i 7,54,314 

717 

G 

6,47,315 

19S 

8,77,677 

385 

81 

1 

3,19,407 

409 

F 

20,015 

7 

11,924 

5 



2,296 

3 

Sleepers and Regs of Iron and Steel — 









•B. E 

15,72,935 

519 

17,81,659 

629 



1,86,048 

188 

G. • • • a . . 

9,602 

3 

18,802 

7 





F. *.««■• . 

41,717 

16 

37,548 

16 



906 

1 

Total — 









B. E. . • • . « . 

41,84,851 

1,547 

41,70,743 

1,636 

1,153 

3 

9,96,778 

945 

G 

6,56,917 

201 

8,96,479 

392 

81 

1 

3,19,407 

409 

F. •*•••■• 

41,812 

16 

48,108 

22 



3,202 

4 

Gband Total .• 

48,83,580 

1,764 

61,15,330 

2,040 

1,234 

4 

12,92,387 

1,358 

' 

8,19,800 

8,491 

9,78,302 

11,035 

1,27,924 

5,124 

3,90,057 

13,220 


A duty of 15 per cent, all round would have yielded-— 

Rs. 


1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


12,78,650 

16,54,250 

7,68,600 

19,83,000 


This is, approximately, the same amount as might 
have been sacrificed by remitting the duties suggested 
for 1912-13 and 1913-14 and less for the other years, 
and there is no doubt that the result would have been 
a big stimulus to Indian Industry. The figures are only 
suggestive. A similar result could be reached by a 
dozen other combinations. 

7785. Q. 4. The existing tariff is based on the principle 
that luxuries are taxed and imports are taxed to produce 
revenue without interfering with the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, that is to say, industries which are 
to be established here can he established without being 
taxed on the material required for establishing them. 
As a matter of fact, this principle is not put into practice, 
and the actual administration of the tariff results in 
manufacturers paying more than the legislature ever 
intended them to do on goods brought in for establishing 
industries, while in the case of the iron and steel industry 
the practical result of the tariff is that manufacturers pay 
somewhere round 5 to 7 per cent, on the plant, while 
everything which is made comes in at 2} per cent. This 
is not Protection, not even Free Trade, it is a specimen 
of industrial murder, and is similar to offering a, pre- 
mium on foreign steel imported into this country. 

In our opinion, therefore, the tariff as administered 
cannot be said to be the practical expression of any settled 
principles. 

7786. 5. As stated in reply to Question Kb. 4, the 
tariff, as actually administered, has had a stultifying 
effect on all manufactures in so far as it has subjected 
material brought in for establishing a plant to a consider- 
able duty, and has had, in particular, a very bad effect 
on the iron and steel industry because of the low duties 
on what are the finished product of the iron and steel 
industry. If administered as the legislature originally 
intended, the existing tariff is of some use to those 
industries undertaking the manufacture of hardware, 
and as the raw material of these industries becomes 
available in increasing quantities from local manu- 
facturers, one may expect to see that sort of industry 
increasing. - The administration of the tariff has been 
a serious handicap to the installation of electrical 
equipment ; meanwhile, Government is promoting hydro- 
electric surveys. A notification issued on November 
5th shows that Government is apparently anxious to 
remove this handicap. 

7787* Q» 6. This, in the case of the metallurgical 
industries, would be pointless, and could only be sound 
-practice in the case of those goods on which a tariff is 
imposed for revenue purposes, 


We would, however, like to insist on the converse of 
this proposition. 

It is now under contemplation for the Governments of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to put an excise tax on coal. 

This will increase the cost of pig iron and steel and all 
smelting operations considerably and will do considerable 
damage to our industry unless it is counterbalanced by 
an import tax. 

7788. Q. 7. We do not favour this in any way. 

7789. Q . 8. No. On the other hand, our Association 
already represents a number of firms which, when they 
are producing, will be able to meet a considerable portion 
of India’s demand. 

Mutual competition will keep prices down and if we are 
right in our surmise that after some time it will be possible 
to compete with the organisations of older countries, it 
is certain that the consumer will benefit in the end by tne 
establishment of factories in his own country. 

7790. Q. 9. We are concerned only with the metal- 

lurgical industries and we do consider that the tariff 
slioidd be f ‘amed with a view to fostering such industries. 
(India pc==\--c - nvt c* tV r^cessary raw materials, 
and the ■ < ~ «nv. u i\u- r. ■ - < -o’"‘ a \ to have these basic 

industries alive and prosperous). The railways of this 
country have suffered severely from their inability to 
purchase from local manufacturers necessary material for 
renewals and expansions, and furthermore have suffered 
considerably by depletion of their imported stocks on 
demand from the theatres of war. Had there been a 
robust railway material construction industry in this 
country, the material development of this country would 
not have been retarded for a decade, as is now the case. 
(See also answer to Question No. 12). It is hardly neces- 
sary to argue that the industrial future of this country 
is of the greatest interest to all its people. Material 
progress is dependent on ijt. Famines will lose their 
terrors. Political advancement is dependent on it. 
And for industrial expansion metallurgical industries are 
essential. The advantages of material progress are clearly 
illustrated by the rapid rise of Japan, in wealth and in her 
position as a world Power, as a result of the large indus- 
trial developments made in that country in a few years' 
under the protection of a judicious tariff. 

We consider that Indian industries would benefit and 
develop largely with similar Protection. 

7791. Q. 10. As regards the ordinary product^ of the 
iron and steel industry such as rails, rolled steel, bars, 
plates, sheets, etc., there is no reason why India should 
not b^| independent, provided industries are given 
sufficient Protection in the initial stages to enable them 
to grow. For instance, there is no reason why wire and 
wire nails should not be made in this country, but it is 
doubtful if the industry could be established without 
Protection against the long established powerful indus- 
tries in Europe. 

The same applies to steel pipes and tubes. 
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The copper for brass and copper sheets is available in 
this country, but not electrolytic copper. 

7792. Q. 11. Protection should be afforded to those 
industries which are naturally adapted by the presence of 
raw material for establishment in India, or by climatic or 
agricultural conditions, and only to such when it appears 
that capital is forthcoming to establish such industries. 

We see no advantage, for instance, in taxing a chemical 
like sulphur, which is the raw material for the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, and which is not found in workable 
quantities in India. Sulphur must be imported. It is 
not a luxury and the tax is useful only for revenue pur- 
poses. We submit that the money would be better taken 
by a tax which had some stimulating effect on Indian 
industries. 

7793. Q. 12. We are concerned only with the Metal- 
lurgical industries and are not especially qualified to ofier 


— 

1912-13. 

Carriages and Wagons — 

General Imports .... 

Government Imports 

£ 

1,584,000 

734,000 

Locos. & Tenders — 

General ...... 

Government 

603.000 

482.000 

Rails, Chains and Fishplates — 

General ...... 

Government 

775.000 

198.000 


These figures are striking, but they do not show what 
is likely to happen if, as we hope, a protective duty is 
imposed. For instance, carriages and wagons are being 
erected in tins country. The special imports usable only 
for carriages and wagons come in on Government account 
free though imported by the erecting engineers. Sheets, 
on the other hand, are not so easily identifiable and the 
contractor pays 2J per cent. The total result is that 
carriages and wagons, imported whole on Government 
account and paying no duty, have a 1 per cent, to 1 J 
per cent, advantage over those erected m this country. 
If a duty of 11 per cent, were imposed on sheets, this 
advantage would be raised to 5 per cent, or 6 per cent, 
and it would then be essential for erectors to import 
plates fabricated and specialised so that they could avoid 
duty. If, therefore, Government imports continued 
to be free and a duty of. say, 11 per cent, was placed on 
sheets, the customs duty on sheets would inevitably 
decrease. 

It is clear, moreover, that if the Protection we ask for 
is given, it will not be possible for industries in this coun- 
try to supply any Government wants if Government 
imports still come m free, and while private consumers 
will have every inducement to purchase locally. Govern- 
ment departments will have every inducement to import. 
We cannot, believe that such a state of things will be 
tolerated. 

Until Indian industries develop, the payment of customs 
duties by Government is only the transfer of money from 
one pocket to another. When industries do develop, 
the fact that Government may have to pay higher prices 
for a time will be more than counterbalanced by increases 
in direct taxation. Wc have already pointed out the 
benefits of local competition. In its instructions to 
purchasing officers, such officers have been told to add 
customs duties to low rates for purpose of comparison 
with Indian rates. This indicates Government’s accept- 
ance of our contention, but we submit that the fact 
that duty is“ not actually levied on Government imports 
must inevitably influence officers endeavouring to work 
down to estimates and keeping within limits laid down. 

7794. Q- 13. Protection should be contemporaneous 
with -the establishment of the industry, that is to say, it 
should be the definite policy of this country to protect 
such industries as are naturally suited for this country, 
owing to the existence of the necessary raw material or 
otherwise, and for which capital is forthcoming. 

To protect industries which don’t exist is to raise the 
price to the consumer without any corresponding benefit 
to the industrial world. A settled policy in this matter 
is *11 that is required* 


advice on other industries, but, prima facie , in addition 
to the metallurgical industries the leather, common glass, 
rope, soap, brush and sugar industries would appear to 
satisfy all the necessary tests for qualification for 
Protection. 

As regards cur own particular industries, we ■yish to 
draw pan 'ci.lur atun-:< n w ibt need Jor encouraging th<| m 
establishment of all branches of Bailway engineering in 
this country. 

This, however, is impossible unless Government is 
ready to reconsider its present principle of ''rrrori^r'g its 
own materials free of duty. This acts as a gt i ci a ' 1 : i 
cap on many industries, but is of particular importance as 
regards Railway imports. 

The proportion of Government stores to other imports 
is unusually high m India, particularly as regards Railway 
plant, as shown below : — 


1913-14. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

3,131,000 

* 471,000 

• 3,005,000 

1,215,000 

294,000 

3,577,000 

1,269,000 

204,000 

430,000 

611,000 

122,000 

441,000 

879,000 


720,000 

386,000 


409,000 


For instance, at the present time tin plate Works are 
under construction, and while for the present no duty is 
desirable, the imposition of a duty when manufacture 
begins will be a considerable inducement, and may even 
be necessary for the expansion of this industry. 

7795. Q. 14. If, as stated above, the natural conditions 
are favourable to the industry, it follows that when the 
technique has been mastered by Indians it should be 
possible for the industry to stand on its own legs. 

We would therefore confine Protection to industries 
likely to be able to do this, provided — 

(1) Due allowance is made for essential industries. 

An example of this is the dye industry in 
Great Britain. 

(2) Due allowance is made for counteracting bounties, 

etc., given in other countries and for the effects 
of inflated currency and depressed exchanges. 

7796, Q. 15. As indicated above, we consider that 
special Protection should be given against dumping, 
bounties, subsidies or concessions. Our own particular 
industry is new to this country and new to its people who 
will have to be taught the technique of the work. Under 
such conditions these artificial aids to exports from other 
countries can very easily incapacitate this industry in a 
few years. This would undoubtedly have a very pre- 
judicial effect on capital. The industry is suffering at 
present from the existence of a bounty of this sort on 
Belgian steel of 30 francs per ton. A suitable way of 
counteracting such bounties would be to impose a 
special transport tax equivalent to the bounty for as 
long as the bounty was offered. 

0 7797. Q . 16. So long as the Indian ryot finds himself 
with so much time on his hands, we think that every effort 
should be made to foster hand industries. There is no 
doubt that the course of the seasons in India leaves the 
agricultural population with very little to do for a great 
portion of the year. In our opinion, Government is now 
paying sufficient and suitable attention to hand indus- 
tries. 

7798. Q. 17. In our opinion, there is no such danger. 
We sell at present at a rate based on supply and demand, 
wifi the home rate plus carriage, insurance, freight and 
customs, as a sort of guaranteed maximum for the public. 
To raise that guaranteed maximum cannot lead to mono- 
polies, when there is* competition, as there, very shortly, 
will be in this country. 

In any case, judicious tariff adjustment could obviate 
this danger. It is suggested that, to begin with, the 
tariff should be reviewed annually* 

See answer to Question No* 6* 

- - 


7799. Q. 18, We consider it certain that British and 
foreign firms will establish themselves in India in order 
to get the benefit of the tariff. In fact, under existing 
conditions, there is a tendency for firms to come out 
here. We think the movement should be encouraged. 
Factories for manufacture of jute mill machinery, 

£ enamelled ironware, iron products, electric cables, steel 
castings, cast-iron pipes and tin-plates have already 
been started in this country. 

There ris no fear of the industrial field being crowded 
for a considerable time, and the example of successful 
enterprise in this country must stimulate purely Indian 
firms into entering the field of industry. 

7800. Q. 19. We think it inevitable that such conflicts 
should arise, but we see no difficulty in adjusting them 

r with a varied tariff as is done at present. 

In the iron and steel industry, we furnish the raw 
material for certain manufactures. It is to our advan- 
tage to see such factories established in India and to 
encourage them by favourable contracts for raw material. 

As a practical instance, take the case of pig iron. The 
production of this is more than sufficient for India’s 
demand, and tue erection of blast fprnaces will certainly 
be more rapid than the erection of steel works. For 
one thing, blast furnaces require far less European labour. 
Indian labour can be trained more rapidly. Therefore, 
the surplus products of the blast furnace must find an 
outlet abroad or must be sold to manufacturing concerns 
in India. Foreign markets are closed by high tariffs, 
and therefore, the iron and steel industry has every 
incentive to encourage the erection of works locally to 
form a market for its pig iron, 

7801. Q. 20. The answer must vary with the article. 
If an article is essential, e,g., salt, the demand is likely 
to put the whole of the tax on the consumer. 

If an article is a luxury, e.g musical instruments, 
the demand will fall on any increase in price, and manu- 
facturers can hardly find the same outlet for their wares 
unless they can lower their factory prices or be content 
with a smaller margin of profit. 

W&en competition is already keen, this cannot be done 
to any great extent, and in such cases most of the increased 
price is borne by the consumer, but the consumer cuts 
down his demand. The recent tax on champagne in 
Britain is an example of this. 

7802. Q. 21. It is impossible to answer this question 

* briefly. 

If the rise in price stimulates manufactures in India, 
and if the industry can adapt itself well to the condi- 
tions of the country, there is no reason why Indian 
labourers could not be trained to real efficiency with a 
corresponding decrease in costs, and with enough com- 
petition prices would fafl. Certainly, if Protection en- 
courages industries in India, as we believe it will, the 
rise m price can hardly be permanent if competition 
between Indian manufacturers comes into play. 

7803. Q. 22. Yes. If there is to be any Protection, 
this is inevitable. On the other hand, whether it is 
desired to protect Indian industries or not, it is inevitable 
that Government should look to customs duties for a 
large revenue. This involves an increase in price, and as 
far as the metallurgical industry is concerned, we main- 
tain that it is possible to .give us the Protection we want 
without raising more revenue, if Government is prepared 
to reduce duties already imposed on other classes of goods 
correspondingly. It would be possible to produce tht 

' results we ask by raising the duty on iron and steel and 
reducing' the duty on those goods which are not manuf- 
actured in Incfia. This could damage no existing 
industry. 

See answer to Question Ho. 3. 

7804* Q. 23. See answer to Question Ho. 22. 

. 7805. Q. 241 This is a psychological question. In the 
Cfnited Kingdom under present arrangements dny in- 
crease in the cost of living is reflected in the standard of 
wages without delay. The Indian workman is not so far 
advanced; but nevertheless he has proved his ability 
during the last three or four years to protect his interests 
very fairly* while it has not yet been proved, and pro- 
bably is not true, that in a period of dropping prices 
employers' are equally able to lower rates. We anti- 
cipate that the industrial ’'wage earner will prove able 
to look after Mniself and secure a rise to meet increased 
prices. The* middle classes will follow suit with ratter 
less haste. 


The agricultural labourer is in a different position. 
His wages can alter little, and he is affected but little. 

The last ten years has seen a steady rise in pi ices, 
to which rates have been adapted after a season of strife, 
which was short and conducted on the whole with credit 
to both sides. We see no reason to anticipate that an 
era of Protection carefully and slowly applied will lead 
to greater difficulties than we have had in the past. We 
are opposed to any sudden changes, and if duties are 
imposed, we think that it should be done gradually at 
regular intervals. 

It can be maintained, we think, that the country as a 
whole is more prosperous and contented in an era of-*-** 
gently rising prices. In such an era trade expands, 
capital comes forward, and the national debt is compara- 
tively less burdensome, but these conditions are all 
reversed in an era of falling prices. If protective measures 
are introduced gradually and as required, we can look 
forward to an era of gently rising prices which is likely 
to be an era of great prosperity. 

7806. Q. 25. Protection, if effective, must reduce cer- 
tain imports. Therefore, exports will be reduced after 
exchange reaches its proper level, unless the demand for 
other imports increases. What particular exports will be 
affected, if unregulated, it is difficult to say, but the 
export of foodstuffs is looked on with a good deal of 
apprehension in this country, and if the establishment of 
industries in this country and a corresponding decrease in 
imported manufactures could be provided for by a 
decrease in the export of foodstuffs, the total result must, 
it would appear, be very beneficial to the country as a 
whole. Moreover, it can be confidently foretold that the 
industrial expansion of the country will lead to a greater 
demand ior foodstuffs in the country. The average 
man is insufficiently fed at present. Agriculture may 
be expected to benefit materially by the increased demand 
for its products, and the surplus purchasing power of 
the country due to increased industrial activity may be 
expected to go towards increasing other imports which 
cannot be produced in the country. 

7807. Q. 26. We regard this as a secondary aim, and 
as an unimportant one, until India has surplus manu- 
factures to export in quantities. 

As far as our Association is concerned, pig iron is the 
most important product for export. In this direction 
Japan imposes a duty of 10 yen per 100 kin, about Rs. 4 
per ton. 

* Australia .... Rs. 21 per ton. 

Hew Zealand . . . Free. 

China . ... 5 per cent. 

Japan may put up the tariff when she can import from 
her furnaces in China. It is impossible to bargain with 
Australia. Her tariff is becoming stiffer and stiffen 

On the whole, therefore, it does not look as if there is 
^anything to be gained as far as our Association is con- 
cerned. 

7808. Q. 27. See above. 

7809. Q. 29. It appears to us that this is a proper 
function of the new Department of Industries though 
we do not contemplate that the adjustment of tariff rates 
should be left to an executive department. We would 
prefer to rely on a standing committee of the Legislative 
Assembly which could have expert advice if required. 

If it is decided that protective measures against' dump- 
ing and other artificial causes should be taken, it is essen- 
tial to have an authority with plenary powers, capable 
of taking action which could be ratified or modified by 
the Councils at greater leisure. 

We suggest that members of the Chambers of Com-, 
merce should be on these committees and, in particular, 
that this Association should be represented when tariff 
questions affecting us are considered. 

7810. Q. 30, We consider that they should be used 
only for revenue purposes, though we think that in the 
case of foodstuffs Government is justified in trying to 
meet the perennial shortage of foodstuffs in the country 
by the imposition of an export duty. 

7811. Q. 31. We do not pretend to expert knowledge 

on this subject, but it would appear that the jute trade, 
being a monopoly of a sort, can stand an export duty 
without serious injury. It is all a question -of degrtee, 
however, and it, is obvious that a very heavy export 
duty on jute must close down the demand and, ruin 
the trade* « - 



7812. Q. 33. As already stated, yes, but it would 
appear that an export duty on agricultural produce in 
the absence of an increase in Indian industries must be 
bad for the producers of such produce. 

7813. Q. 34. We do not think that this is advisable. 

7814. Q. 35. Yes. As far as our own industry is con- 
cerned, it would appear possible to afford Protection as 
well as Imperial Preference without any economic loss 
at all* 

7815. Q. 36. Only if they differentiate in their policy 
towards us, as is the case with Australia at present. 

7816. Q. 37. No. The rates of foreign countries in 
our own case are already sufficiently high, without any 
question of retaliation being raised, and we don’t think 
they could go higher. 

7817. Q. 38. As we have stated, we contend that our 
industry is essential to this country, and therefore that 
at least an 11 per cent, duty, as given to the textile 
trade, is essential. We would regard a difference of 5 
per cent, as a reasonable average rate of preference, a 
special provision being made against countries, etc., as 
already suggested. 

7818. Q. 39. The principle would be to give preference 
to articles manufactured in the Empire which are com- 
peting wtbh articles manufactured under protective tariffs 
in other countries. 

We should give preference on all goods. 

This would only be a proper acknowledgment of the 
Empire’s services to India and of the security which 
India enjoys as a member of the Empire. 

7819. Q. 40. If the cheapest source "of supply is a 
foreign country, it would appear that the prices must rise. 

t If, on the other hand, the cheapest source of supply is 
British, it would seem that the prices will not rise if 
sufficient supplies are forthcoming. 

7820. Q. 41. Preference on customs duties of any 
sort must, by stimulating home-production, diminish the 
volume of certain imports and therefore of exports, unless 
other imports increase, but there is no reason ipso facto 
why the balance of trade should suffer. 

7821. Q. 43. Yes. The iron and steel trade. 

The copper trade. 

ThS related chemical manufactures. 

7822. Q. 44. 1. Iron ore resources of excellent quality* 

enormous quantity and readily 
accessible, ‘and copper ores which 
are easily worked. 

2. Elux in satisfactory quantities and fair 

quality. 

3. Coal in quantity and of a quality 

which can be used with fair 
efficiency. 

4. Coal and ‘flux in reasonably close 

proximity. Well situated for Near 
and Ear East trade. 

7823. Q. 45. Yes. During the war the whole Bail- 
ways of the country and of Mesopotamia were dependent 
on the trade for rails, and the equipment of Railways 
has suffered very seriously owing to the impossibility of 
buying stocks locally. The iron and steel industry is 
essentially a basic industry and on its efforts depend a 
large number of other industries. ,The importance of 
the iron, copper and chemical industries is so obvious 
that it is hardly necessary to enlarge on the reply. 

7824. Q. 46. It is an infant industry. Capital is now 
coming forward with proposals for great expansion. 
Labour will be able to do its share, but it must take time 
to train staffs to the very strenuous and peculiar con- 
ditions in this trade. Above all, the organisation of the 
industry is likely to prove backward as regards transport. 
Concrete figures have been placed before Government 
and it has been shown that unless great improvements in 
permanent way and equipment are put in hand without 
further delay, the progress of the industry will be seriously 
affected* 

7825. Q. 47. India, Japan {for pig iron), the Ear East, 
Australia, New Zealand, the Near East. 

7826. Q. 48. Very intense competition. 

India with its low tariff is the dumping ground of 
the world. 

7827. Q, 49. The present inefficiency of Indian labour, 
the consequent abnormally high cost of supervision, and 


the need for skilled European workmen— ah put labour 
costs very high. Moreover, in Belgium there is an export 
bounty of 30 frs. per ton on steel. This and the exchanges 
are our chief difficulties at present. 

7828. Q. 50. We suggest 11 per cent, duty as given to 
the textile industry as a minimum. Our ore cos^s are 
low. On the other hand, our coal costs are higher than 
in America, Belgium or Germany. Our flux costs are 
high. Our other costs are similar to those, in other 
countries, but our supervising costs are very high. This 
is due to the fact that a generation of iron and steel 
workers has yet to grow up. b . 

It is not possible to give figures for different varieties 
of labour separately, but the following statement shows 
the labour conversion costs in various departments of the ^ 
Jamshedpur factory. ' 

It is also impossible to give modern average figures 
for the steel plants of England or America as conditions 
there vary every month, but pre-war figures were as 
follow : — 


Blast furnace 
Open Hearth 
Blooming Mill 
Rail Mill . 

Structural Mill 
Bar Mill 

Actual figures for the U« 


Rs. 

1 

2 

1 

4 

4 

10 


S. Steel Corporation from 

May to November, 1920, at current rates of exchange 


were — 


Rs. A. P. 


Blast furnace 
Open Hearth 
Blooming Mill 

Rail Mill 
Structural Mill 


10 

11 

3 

9 

6 


; Very heavy rails, there- 
l fore, cost very low. 


It may be argued that it is unfair to compare pre-war 
European figures with post-war Indian figures. 

The specific figures for 1920 however show how quickly 
a return is being made to normal in America. In India, 
on the other hand, the cost of living has not fallen ap- 
preciably up to the present. 

The cost of living for imported labour rises rather than 
falls owing to the increased taxation of articles for their 
consumption, and it has yet to be proved that employers 
will be able to decrease rates of pay for Indian employees 
if the harvest proves as abundant as it promises to be, 
and if the cost of living decreases accordingly. 

Indian Labour Costs for Conversion in Rupees per ton . 


1921. 

April. 

: May. 

June. 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Coke Ovens . 

1*22 

m 

1 29 

142 

1*48 

1*50 

1*61 

1*52 

Bye-Product Coke 
Ovens 

1*99 

149 

1 43 

1*44 

1*49 

1*51 

P52 

Blast Furnace v 

2*67 

2 95 

2*89 

2*95 

2*90 

2*74 

2*61 

Open Hearth . 

6*21 

7*15 

7*50 

6*15 

5*98 

5*93 

6*06 

Blooming Mill 

1*64 

1*78 

1*67 

166 

| 

1*75 

1*73 

1*72 

Ball and Structural 
Mill . . . 

7*71 

8*50 

8*52 

7*75 

7 64 

S' 98 

6*8 i 

Bar Mill 

12 74 

12 n 

13 16 

12*03 

13*19 

15*65 

16*60 


7829* Q. 51. Yes. We think that when Indians have 
been trained, it will be possible for the industry to stand 
on its own legs with confidence, in the same way as the 
textile industry is doing now. 

7830* Q. 52. Sometimes, 

We have no remedy to suggest beyond a protec- 
tive tariff, 

7831. Q- 53. Certainly, very much accentuated. 

7832. <3. 54. We do not feel competent to answer this 

question. 

7833. Q. 55. We have no suggestions. 

7834. Q. 56. The only result to the industry' » to 

cause material harm by a considerable increase in the coat - 



o t plant. TMs result was never desired by the legislature 
and could never be contemplated by any legislature, but 
the interpretation, and in our contention the misinter- 
pretation, placed by the Customs Department on the 
existing tariff has actually resulted in our paying an 
appreciable percentage more on our new plant. 

8 See answers to Questions Nos. 4 and 5. 

7835. Q. 57, This does not concern us. 

7836. Q . 58. Yes. Our pig iron is the raw material 
of other foundries, and our steel is the raw material of 
engineering and building trades. Copper is also a raw 
material for several industries. 

7837. Q. 59. Yes. Firebricks, silica bricks, magnesite 
bricks and chromite bricks, coke, if this can be called a 

♦ finished product, and sulphuric acid. As regards sul- 
phuric acid this country is entirely dependent on foreign 
sources for its supplies of sulphur. We press strongly 
for the removal of all duty on sulphur. 

7838. Q. 60. We favour varying Protection. 

Labour is not skived at present, and those industries 

in which labour costs are proportionately higher require 
higher Protection until such time &s labour improves in 
skill and efficiency. See answer to Question No. 50. 

For example, tin-plate manufacture needs very highly 
skilled workmen. To begin with, they will have to be 
imported, and until Indian Labour can be trained, tin- 
plate manufacture can fairly claim a considerably higher 
Protection than pig iron, or taking the next stage, than 
rolled steel products, and so on. 

6839. Q. 61. Pig iron to Japan. 


Pig iron and steel to New Zealand, Australia and 
China. 

Copper for electrolytic refining. 

7840. Q. 62. No. 

7841. Q 63. We have no recommendations to make. 

7842 Q. 64. Our trade is certainly hampered by the 

high duties of Australia, and we anticipate a high duty 
on pig iron into Japan as soon as and if the Japanese 
blast furnaces m China meet the Japanese demand. 

We doubt the wisdom of retaliation on any Japanese 
goods unless retaliation also means Protection to indi- 
genous industries. The consumer pays most of the duty 
levied, and the money required can best be recovered by 
protective duties. 

7843. Q. 65. We do not feel competent to advise on 
this point without information which we have not got. 

7844. Q. 66. This question does not affect us. 

7845. Q. 67. We do not feel competent to advise on 
this point. 

7846. Q, 68. We think this is primd fade inevitable, 
or at least it is inevitable that exports to that country 
should diminish and India can hardly remain unaffected, 
but it does not follow that the sum total of imports and 
exports will be affected. 

7847. Q. 69. We do not feel qualified to answer. 

7848. Q. 78. We prefer ad valorem duties. 

In respect of these, the provisions of the existing Act 
are simple. Tariff valuations lose their meaning fre- 
quently, and a 10 per cent, tariff duty can easily become 
a 20 per cent, ad valorem duty if the tariff is not readjusted 
for each fluctuation in market rates. 


Oral evidence of Messrs. PARSONS, SAWDAY and CHARTERIS, Calcutta, the 6th January 1922. 

Mr. SAWDAY generally gave the replies. 


7849. President — Q . Gentlemen, you appear before this 
Commission as representatives of the Indian Metallurgi- 
cal Association ? 

A. Yes. 

7850. Q . Yon are interested in the iron and steel 
trade, the copper trade and the related chemical manu- 
factures ? 

A . Yes. 

7851. Q. I understand that you think that the circum- 
stances of your trade, especially the iron and steel trade, 
necessitate a certain amount of Protection ? 

A. Yes. 

7852. Q. In answer to Question No. 4 your Associa- 
tion says, e 4 As a matter of fact this principle is not put 
into practice, and the actual administration of the tariff 
results in manufacturers paying more than the legis- 
lature ever intended them to do on goods brought in for 
establishing industries, while in the case of the iron and 
steel industry, the practical result of the tariff is that 
manufacturers pay somewhere round 5 to 7 per cent, on 
the plant while everything which is made comes in at 
2J per cent.” The. Association comments on it by 
saying, “ TMs is not Protection, not even Free Trade, it 
is a specimen of industrial murder, and is similar to 
offering a premium on foreign steel imported into this 
country.” Will you please explain what you really 
mean by the present tariff policy leading to the manu- 
facturers paying somewhere round 5 to 7 per cent, on 
the plant While everything which is made comes in at 2J 
per cent ? 

A. Sir James Westland, when he introduced the present 
Tariff Act in 1894, explained that it was not intended to 
lay any burden upon manufacturers. Government 
taxed the manufacturers *in the form of income-tax and 
in othpr ways. He said that it was their intention that 
manufacturers should be subject -to no taxation whatever 
on imports and that they wanted to open the door as wide 
as they could to .everything which was intended for the 
use of manufacturers m this country and to build up their 
industries. He said that they had selected the definition 
of machinery with great care after consulting various 
bodies and so on, whioh would bring about that effect. 
As a matter of fact, until recently very few people chal- 
lenged the interpretation put by the Customs Department. 
The Tata Iron and Steel Company has taken up the matter 
for the last yearS, and we have somewhere about 70 
feTrKct worth of materials under protest. We have suc- 
ceeded a good deal. For instance, the penalty wMch was 


imposed on electrical equipments has recently been 
removed by Government. We are arguing still about 
ingot cars. I cannot give you the exact total expendi- 
ture of the Tata Iron and Steel on ingot cars but I know 
we have imported 7 lakhs worth of ingot cars m the last 
two years. With regard to building materials, it is 
stated that they should come m at 2| per cent. Until 
recently everything which by any stretch of imagination 
could be excluded has been excluded by the Customs 
Department. It is only within the last fortnight that we 
have succeeded in showing that the more complicated 
building materials such as steel doors should come in at 
2] per cent. It is only recently that we have succeeded in 
showing the Customs appellate authorities that the 
Customs Department were so interpreting the tariff in flat 
contradiction of w'hat was intended at the beginning that 
we actually had to pay a great deal more than 2 \ per cent, 
which Sir James Westland intended that we should pay. 

7853. Q. That is to say, you are paying higher rates on 
articles you import and which are required for manu- 
facturing purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

7854. Q. At the end of your answer to Question No. 5 
you also practically say the same thing. “ The adminis- 
tration of the tariff has been a serious handicap to the 
installation of electrical equipment.” Will you please 
explain it a little more fully ? 

A. In the case of steam driven plant, the fly-wheel, 
the levers, the bolting which carries power, and the whole 
equipment come in at m 2\ per cent. In the case of 
electrically driven machinery, the generators, dynamos 
and motors come in at 2J per cent. The transformers, 
switch boards, controllers, and everything else were charged 
at 7i per cent., and have been lately charged at 11 per 
cent. We have been contending for the last two -years 
that, on the analogy of the steam plant, these things 
should come in at 2J per cent. Recently, after two 
years * fighting, Government has given way. Since 
November last it has ordered that the c'omponeat parts 
of dynamos and motors should be assessed at 2 J per cent* 

7855. Q. Your complaint is actually against the manner 
in which the Act is administered ? 

A. Yes. . 

7856. Q. With reference to your reply to Question No. 10, 
I should Jike to know whether a general Protection to tfie 
iron and steel industry would be sufficient in your opinion, 
or whether you advocate that special Protection shahid be' 
separately provided for each of the articles you indicate,?^ 



A . We do not recommend that one rate should cover 
everything, because we claim Protection on the ground of 
the inefficiency of Indian labour which has still to be 
trained. 

7857. Q. Steel is the raw material for a large number of 
other manufactures. I would like to know whether you 
want to have a uniform amount of Protection for steel 
and the manufactures of steel, or different Protection 
according to the manufactures ? 

A. I want to have different Protection. 

7858. Q. In your answer to Question No. 12 you deal 
with railway imports, and you advocate the establishment 
of all branches of Railway engineering m this country. 
You point out that this fa impossible unless Government 
reconsiders its present principle of importing its own 
materials free of duty. It has been pointed out that 
Government charging an import duty to itself would 
merely mean a book entry. But you advocate that this 
should be done in order to show the comparative values 
of materials imported by them and those lairchased 
locally ? 

A . Yes. 

7859. Q. And you think that in the interests of the 
development of the industry m this country it is necessary 
that Government should adopt a different system of 
account keeping (because it comes to that) by adding 
to their imports the amount of the duty they levy for 
private imports ? 

A. We think that it will influence the action of 
Government purchasing officers. It is inevitable that it 
should do so. 

7860. Q. You say at the end of your answer to Question 
No. 12 that Government have issued instructions to 
purchasing officers to add customs duties to low rates for 
imported goods for purpose of comparison with Indian 
rates. You do not think that that is sufficient. You 
want actual entries to be made in the books. You want 
that the revenue should be credited to Government under 
customs and debited to the various spending departments 
as the full cost of the articles purchased. Is that so ? 

A. The spending officer’s estimate is not debited with 
customs duty at present. 

7861. Q . I merely ask whether you would prefer to 

have this ? ^ 

A. Yes. 

7862. Q. In your answer to Question No. 15 you say 
that the Indian Industry is suffering at present from the 
existence of a bounty on Belgian steel of 30 francs per 
ton. Can you tell us how this bounty is given and to 
whom ? 

A. The bounty is given to Belgian manufacturers for 
every ton of steel exported. 

7863. Q. Exported to any part of the world ? 

A, I understand that it is to any part of the world. 

7864. Q. That is to say, the State gives the Belgian 
manufacturers 30 francs per ton as bonus for every ton of 
steel exported from Belgium. Then as a suitable remedy 
for counteracting such bounties, you recommend a special 
transport tax ? 

A. f" am sorry there is a mistake here. It should be 
import tax. 

7865. Q. In answer to Question No. 24 you say, e< We 
see no reason to anticipate that an era of Protection 
carefully and slowly applied will lead to greater diffi- 
culties than we have had in the past. We are opposed 
to any sudden changes, and if duties are imposed we 
think that it should be done gradually at regular 
intervals.” You are dealing, I suppose, with protective 
duties here. Do you think that the test should be ade- 
quacy .of Protection or regulation of Protection ? You 
say that the duty should be imposed gradually at regular 
intervals ? 

A, We do not think that the duty should jump up and 
down simply because 30 per cent, will be sufficient in one 
year and 50 per cent, in another. It might cause a good 
deal of distress if you have any uncertainty of that sort. 
We believe that if prices rise gradually it is likely to work 
less hardship. 

7866. Q. Assuming that Government decide to afford 
Protection, in protecting your industry, how would you 
fix the first duty that should be levied. It will have to 
he regulated afterwards as the industry develops. But 
there must be some basis on which the initial Protection 
should he decided upon 7 


A, We think that the protective duty should be as 
low as possible. You may say that a trade needs 20 per 
cent, duty to give it a good profit. On the other hand, 
if it can carry on reasonably without loss, we think there 
is a good deal to be said for giving the lowest possible 
Protection to begin with. ^ 

7867. Q . Sufficient to enable it to progress ? * 

A. Yes. (Mr. Parsons) — There is one point, Whal we * 

mean is that as the steel industry in India grows, certain 
articles which are now not manufactured in India will be 
manufactured, and that as the manufacture of those 
articles develops in I^'b* a protective tariff 

should be put upon i ' ! s ■wr« l to encourage the 

manufacture oi such articles. 

7868. Q , Quite. The only point I wanted to elucidate 
was that it should be sufficient to bring about the 
manufacture of those articles. To start with it should 
be -sufficient to bring about the establishment of those 
manufactures. 

A. (Mr. Parsons ) — I think the general feeling with 
regard to Protection is that that cart Le done by giving 
the industry assistance in respect of those articles which 
it is already manufacturing. # „ 

7869 Q. Will you pit a=r < xplain it a little more fully ? 
A. (Mr. Pa) sons). Wc are not at the present time 
making sheets and malleable iron things of this nature, 
and we consider that it would be a hr' d-W to the 
users of these materials to put on a \ \ ■ . ■ * .. ^ at this 

stage. But we hope in future to enter into the manu- 
facture of such articles, and when such a time comes, in 
order to assist the industiy which lias commenced those 
manufactures, protective duties on such articles should 
then be imposed. 

7870. Q. In answer to Question 26 you give a state- 
ment of the duties that are imposed on pig iron, 

A. (Mr. Saivday). Yes. 

7871. Q . Austialia imposes a duty of Rs. 21 per ton, 
i.e. t how much percentage ? 

A. About 60 per cent, of present manufactuiing costs. 

7872. Q. That is • practically a prohibitive duty to 
prevent any imports from this country I 

A. Yes. 

7873. Q. In answ er to Question No. 35 you reply in the 
affirmative and say, “ as far as our own industry is con- 
cerned, it would appear possible to afford Protection as 
w ell as Imperial Preference without any economic loss 
at all.” Will you please explain what you mean. 

A. We do not quite understand what the question is. 
We do not understand why Imperial Preference cannot 
be established without economic loss to this country. 

7874. Q. I should think the question is clear enough* 
It is “ Are you on general grounds favourable to the 
idea of Imperial Preference ? If so, do you think that 
India would be justified in risking any appreciable 
economic loss for the sake of Imperial Preference ? ” 

A . We are favourable to Imperial Preference and we 
do not think there would be any loss in our trade. 

7875. Q. That is to say, you would allow the import 
of iron and steel and articles manufactured out of iron 
and steel from Empire countries at lower rates of duty 
than similar articles from foreign countries ? 

A. I think that it should he so. 

7876. Q. How do you think that prices would be 
regulated m India when these differential tariffs are 
levied ? 

A . They would he regulated by the British standard. 

7877. Q. Then the effect of preference would be to 
exclude foreign markets ? 

A. But as far as the regulating of prices go, we have 
the British markets to regulate the prices in India. 

7878. Q. If higher duties arc levied on similar articles 
imported from foreign countries, they would cease to 
come ? 

A . Unless they can afford to come in with the higher 
duties. 

7879. Q . They would cease to come because of the 
higher duty. Therefore there would be less of competi- 
tion in India ? 

A. Yes. If you put a high duty against any particular 
country, naturally the competition from that 1 " country is 
diminished. 

7880. Q. And if prices are worked up on that basis,there 
would be a loss to the consumer. You will see fromliaS 
tables given on pages 1 and 2 of your written 



the proportion of British Empire imports to the foreign 
imports. Thefo^emn imports are fairly substantial. In 
some oases they arc higher Than the British imports. 

A . It might be so. But sheets and plates are, of course, 
the most important things. 

7881. «?. So the prices would be regulated by the 
# hi|her rate of duty in regard to those imports ? 

A. The British trade is four-fifths of the total trade. 

7882. Q. Then there is no advantage in giving prefer- 
ence. However, I do not wish to pursue t^iis further. I 
merely want to draw your attention to the fact that 
you mentioned that Australia charged a duty of 60 per 
cent, against pig iron ? 

A . 60 per cent, of the manufacturing cost here, sir. 

7883. Q. In your answer to Question No. 38 you 
advocate a duty of at least 1 1 per cent, on imports of 
iron and steel and articles manufactured therefrom, and 
you suggest a preference of 5 per cent, for British 
goods. That is to say, a duty of 16 per cent, should be 
levied on goods imported from non-British parts of the 
world. You don’t think that the prices in India would 
be regulated by the basis of the 16 per cent. ? 

* A . (Mr. Parson *) — It is largely a question of the amount 
of British materials as compared with tie foreign materials 
that are imported. The question of prices depends 
largely upon the proportion of the two imports. 

7884. Q. I merely want to know whether you have 
considered it and whether you can give us any informa- 
tion. 

A . (Mr. Sawday ) — We do not think the duty should 
go up to 16 per cent. 

7885. Q. It would be something more than II per 
cent. Otherwise, there is no meaning in preference ? 

A. Yes. 

7886. Q. In answer to Question No. 48, you say that 
you have to meet very intense competition and that 
India with its low tariff is the dumping ground of the 
world. Bo you think that that the result of the Free 
Trade principles adopted by India ? 

A. Yes. 

7887. Q. In answer to Question No. 59 you press 
very strongly for the removal of the duty on sulphur ? 

A . Yes. That seems to us to be a pointless duty : 
it only hinders industries in India. 

7888. Q. Don’t you think that there is possibility of 
manufacturing sulphuric acid in India ? 

A. Yes, but there is no sulphur in India. (Mr. Parsons). 
Sulphur is a raw material for the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid. 

7889. Q. But sulphuric acid is also manufactured from 
other articles ? 

A. But at the present time there are no sulphides in 
India sufficient to give us the quantity of sulphur we 
now import. 

7890. Q. You base your opinion on the ground that it 
is not possible to manufacture sulphuric acid in India ? 

A. It has to be manufactured if industries are to 
thrive. 

7891. Q. Out of imported raw material ? 

A. Yes. There was a proposal to manufacture sulphur 
from zinc ores imported from Burma, but it has 
been dropped. It is essential that sulphuric acid should 
be manufactured in this country. 

7892. Q. By importing the raw material if it is not 
available m India ? 

A. Yes. 

7893. Q . So you press for the removal of all duty on 
sulphur on the ground that it is a raw material for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid ? 

A. Yes. 

7894. Q. In answer to Question No. 64 you say that 
your trade is certainly hampered by the high duties of 
Australia and you anticipate a high duty on pig iron 
into Japan as soon as and if the Japanese blast furnaces 
in China meet the Japanese demand. Can you make 
any suggestions other than those which you have already 
made in order to remedy this state of things ? I mean 
if Japan and Australia want to develop their own 
industry and wish to impose a very heavy import duty 
on your manufactured pig iron, would you advocate any 
action against Japan and Australia in regard to articles 
they send to us ? 

A . We are not inclined to think that retaliation would 
be a proper weapon. 


7895. Q. Then you would tamely submit ? 

A. I would put a duty on Japanese goods if it would 
help any particular industry, but otherwise not. 

7896. Sir ManecJcjee Dadabhoy — Q. As I read your 
evidence, I understand that the principal grievance of 
your Association is of a two -fold character : firstly, the 
misinterpretation of the Act, and secondly, the want of a 
settled policy on tlie part of the Government of India in 
fiscal matters ? 

A. Certainly, the misinterpretation of the Act. The 
policy is settled, but the Government of India do not 
control its application. 

7897. Q. You do not object to the nature of the policy 
itself ? 

A. The policy has been settled ever since 1894. 

7898. Q. I am asking you with reference to your 
answer to Question No. 4 ? 

A. We say “ the tariff as administered ” : the tariff as 
framed is logical enough. 

7899. Q. Do you think that the existing tariff as 
framed promotes the development of industries ? 

A. No. 

7900. Q. It is in antagonism to the development of 
industries ? 

A. Yes. It is a Free Trade tariff. 

7901. Q. I would like to know whether your Associa- 
tion has approached the Government of India, Finance 
Department, in this connection ? 

A. It was approached in 1919. 

7902. Q. And what reply did you get ? 

A. We were told to use the ordinary procedure of the 
Sea Customs Act. 

7903. Q. Did you approach the Customs authorities ? 

A. Yes : we were told to go to the Government of 

India. 

7904. Q. I suppose you gave up the matter in disgust ? 

A. No, we are still representing our case. 

7905. Q. You advise the imposition cl u 11 per cent, 
duty upon all iron and steel of foreign origin ? 

A. Yes, as a minimum. 

7906. Q. You will admit that of these classes of 
imports, Railway plant and rolling stock form the bulk ? 

A. Yes. 

7907. Q. Practically half ? 

A. Yes. 

7908. Q. Therefore, you will acknowledge that the 
imposition of this 11 per cent, duty will materially add 
to the cost of Railway construction in India ? 

A. You mean, from Government’s point of view ? 

7909. Q . From the taxpayers’ point of view. 

A. As far as Government imports are concerned, it 
will be a transfer from one pocket to the other. It will 
be an additional tax so far as Indian industries get addi- 
tional payment for their goods. 

7910. Q. And so far as private firms are concerned ? 

A. As far as private firms arc concerned, it will be ar 

addition to their cost. 

7911. Q. You are aware that the Committee lately 
appointed by the Legislative Assembly recommendec 
a Railway programme and said that for the existing 
works 150 crores should be given for the next 10 years, 
If that policy is accepted, when there are not sufficienl 
factories in this country, the immediate imposition of ar 
11 per cent, duty will add greatly to the cost of carrying 
out that programme ? 

A. But the stores are purchased by Government. 
Government have got their Stores rules, and they have 
adopted them after very considerable deliberation. 

7912. Q. Do you think that Government is in- 
fallible ? 

A. No. (Mr. Parsons) — Our idea is that we do not 
suggest that a protective tariff should be put on those 
goods which India cannot manufacture at present. 

7913. Q. But the bulk of these you cannot manufac- 
ture at present ? 

A. (Mr. Parsons) — The bulk of Railway plant and 
rolling stock we cannot manufacture at present. (Mu 
Sawday) — Locomotives we are starting. 

7914. Q. But it would take some time before you can 

meet the enormous demand in this country ? .. , i 

A. {Mr. Parsons) — India will never be able to devtel^jf* 
these industries which are of vital importance 
country, unless Government are prepared to giveuitlfe 
industry assistance in its earJy stages, - : ^ ;■ , 
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7915. Q . In other words, the country should be 
prepared to mako a large sacrifice for the development 
of these industries ? 

A. We contend that it will not bo a largo sacrifice. 

7916. Q. Then, I see from the general tenor of your 
answers that you propose that a lot of industries should 
be started in India. The effect of this recommendation 
of putting an 11 per cent, duty on iron and sled will be 
to raise the cost of machinery for the new industries. 

A. We would accept an exception of machinery for 
the new industries as at present. 

7917. Q. Will you charge 2J per cent, only ? 

' A. 2| per cent, and even nothing. 

7918. Q. You would prefer to have them free ? 

A. Yes. 

7919. Q . Then you say that the administration of the 
tariff has been a serious handicap to the installation of 
electric works. Am I to understand that your Associa- 
tion recognises also that electric machinery should come 
free into the country ? 

A . Yes. That is the present tariff, but it has not been 
acted up to until the last month. 

7920. Q . Would you like it to be rigorously ob- 
served ? 

A. Yes. 

7921. Q. What is the sort of excise duty you refer to 
m your reply to Question No. 6 ? 

A. The Governments of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
had a proposal to impose an excise lax on coal, probably 
8 annas a ton. 

7922. Q. What is your opinion about an import duty on 
coal ? 

A. We have no views on it. 

7923. Q . In your answer to Question No. 14 you say, 
“ If, as stated above, the natural conditions are favour- 
able to the industry, it follows that when the technique 
has been mastered by Indians, it should bo politic* for 
the industry to stand on its own legs.” Du you adm*i 
Indians in your workshops as apprentices V I would like 
to know what your Association is doing. 

A. Speaking of the Tata Steel Works, we have taken 
Indians wherever possible, but you will see from our 
answer to Question No. 50 that the labour cost for Open 
Hearth is very much higher than it is in Europe. It is 
due to the fact that Open Hearth has to he manned by 
Europeans brought out from England. It is an inherited 
trade and until one or two generations of Indians work 
on Open Hearth, it is unlikely we can get that inherited 
instinct in India. We have started a school which wo 
hope will train 24 people a year. 

7924. Q. In higher branches ? 

A. Yes, in steel woiks and rolling mills. 

7925. Q. You will recognise that unless this is done, 
Protection will not be of great assistance ? 

A. No. We can always carry on as wc are. 

7926. But you cannot expect Government to 
protect new industries by heavy tariffs for a long time, 
unless you tram Indians, your cost of labour will always 
be high ? 

A. We are training Indians ; our coke department is 
under a Bengali. Our Electrical Engineer is also a 
Bengali. 

7927. Q, I understand that you are not in favour of 
an indefinite policy of Protection : you only want to 
protect industries which have been started and which 
can by a system of Protection fully develop. Is not 
that so t 

, A. We think it is possible for our industry to learn to 
support itself. 

7928. 0* Will you pleas^ look at your answer to 
Question No. 24 ? The third paragraph says, “ We see 
no reason to anticipate that an era of Protection care- 
fully and slowly applied will lead to greater difficulties 
than we have had in the past. We are opposed to any 
sudden changes, and if duties are imposed, we think that 
it should be done gradually at regular intervals,” Don’t 
you think that frequent alterations in the tariff have 
more or Wss a deleterious effect ? 

A. Yes. It would be better to avoi/d frequent altera- 
tions. By frequent alterations I mean frequent rises and 
falls. 

7929. Q. Has not the constant revision of the tariff 
policy of the Government of India retarded the develop* 
meat of trade and industries ? 

A* I do not think l can say that* 


7930. Q. Now, about your answer to Question No. 2$. 
You advise a standing committee of the Legislative 
Assembly to revise tariffs ? 

A. We have given that opinion: wo have not much to 
say on it. 

7931. Q. Will you kindly explain your answer^o Ques- 
tion No. 78 ? You say, “ Tariff valuations lose th*ir* 
meaning frequently, and a 10 per cent, tariff duty can 
easily become a 20 per cent, ad valorem duty if the tariff 
is not readjusted for each fluctuation in market rates.” 

A. We find that tariff valuations are very often wide 
off the mark. They are settled by the Customs executive 
department. The result is that prices drop and the 
valuation is greatly higher than the bazar price, and the 
consequence is that the articles pay a higher duty. 

7932. Q. Of course your Association is specially quaS- 
fied to speak of your own industries, copper and steel ? 

A. Yes. 

7933. Mr. Mant — Q. You said that you are in Tata’s 
Steel Works ? 

A. I am, but I am speaking here not for the Tatas, 
but for the Association. 

7934. Q. You s#y in your answer to Question No. 4* 
that the practical result of the tariff is that manufac- 
turers pay somewhere round 5 to 7 per cent, on the plant, 
while everything which is made comes in at 2\ per cent. 
Could you explain the figure ? 

A. We are supposed to bring m machinery at 2\ 
per cent., but the Customs Department refuse to admit 
much of our plant as machinery and they charge duty 
at the rate of 11 per cent. 

7935. Q. I understand you want machinery and all 
component parts to come in at 2] per cent, or less ? 

A. Yes. That is the present rule. 

7936. Q. You want that strictly enforced ? 

A. Yes. 

7937. Q. And you would put on a duty of 11 per cent, 
on iron and steel manufactures ? 

A. Yes, on the simpler forms of iron and steel, beams, 
angles, rails and all simple rolled steel. 

7938. Q Does railway plant and rolling stock come 
in at 2\ per cent. ? 

A. If plates and simple forms of iron come in at 11 
per cent., the manufacturers in this country would advo- 
cate more duty for Railway plant, etc. We are mainly 
concerned with the simpler forms of manufacture, 

7939. Q . Are you producing higher forms of steel ? 

A. Yes. 

7940. Q. And are they used for the manufacture of 
machinery in this country ? 

A. Textile machinery is being made in this country ; 
locomotives will shortly be made, as also plates, agri- 
cultural machinery, etc. 

7941. Q. Imported textile machinery pays a duty of 
2J per cent. ? 

A. Yes. 

7942. Q. If it is going to be manufactured here and 
your proposal is accepted and you put on a duty of II 
per cent, on the materials used in manufacturing the 
machinery, would it not be a grievance to the manufac- 
turer of machinery ? 

A. {Mr. Parsons ) — We suggest that the protective 
tariff should be subject to revision and at the stage when 
machinery makers reach the position of being able to 
manufacture the machinery, we take it that they, in 
their own interests, would press for similar protective 
tariffs on their goods and would press with good effect. 

7943. Q . Your position is that you are going to get 
machinery in at 2£ per cent, and your products which 
are the raw materials for other machinery at 11 per 
cent, duty ? 

A. {Mr. Sauday ) — Machinery ought to come in at 2£ 
per cent, until it can be made in this aanantry. 

7944. Q. As soon as machinery can be made in this 

country, you will bo prepared to have 11 per cent, all 
round ? * 

A. On that particular form. 

7945. Q . Would it not really want more than 11 per 
cent.? 

A. Yes. 

7946. Q. Youwanxfco have rather more xn&n II p*r 
cent, on say textile machinery ? 

A * Yes. - _ *.#*,**£ r & 

7947. Q. Indian manufacturers will wanp ratnee ■ ' 
than 11 per cent, on their cotton ? 





A. If they are really well established, there does not 
appear good reason for their doing so. They pay a 
dividend of 100 and 200 per cent. 

7948. Q . You would start with 11 per cent, on your 
iron and steel, i.e., raw materials for machinery. When 
these &re used for making machinery, the machinery 
fiiakers would want more than 11 per cent. Then again 
when you come to people who use the machinery for 
some other manufactures, they would want still higher 
Protection. Wouldn’t they ? 

A . (Mr. r arsons) — Our idea is that protective tariffs 
should be not necessarily progressively increasing, but 
as our industry becomes nion* o.-tcJih-l m. the rates for 
imported steel may fall in order to assist other industries, 
such as the machinery manufacturers in this country. 
The whole point of our suggestion is with the idea of 
assisting the growth of industries m this country. 

7949. Q . My fear is that you might retard them by 
putting the duty on the steel industry, which is the basis 
of others, and if it wants a higher and higher duty to 
protect the others, you will retard the growth of indus- 
tries. 

A. (Mr. Parsons) — Until you get this particular basic 
industry established in India, there is no question about it 
that the higher forms of engineering industry will not 
advance in this country, because they have not got the 
materials at hand. I believe one of the great set-backs 
to India during the past 7 years has been the lack of 
parts, due to the war. They have been unable to get 
these parts and the whole of the industry of the country 
has been held up accordingly. The condition of the 
Indian railways at the present time is largely due to 
the fact that no spare parts were available in India, 
and nowhere in India could such necessaries for .Railway 
working be obtained. 

7950. Q. But you see the difficulty. I understand 
your answer would be that you would like to develop 
your industry first ? 

A. It is certainly one of the essential industries. 

7951. Q* And the others are dependent on it When 
you have developed it, you will be prepared to remove 
the protective duty ? 

A. Until you can get machinery made in this country, 
no one would ask for protective duties on machinery. 
If you do not have Protection, you cannot possibly have 
development of the industry. 

7952. Q. 1 understand that they would insist- on high 
protective duty on other products that depend on that 
basic industry, and you said just now that jouvould 
establish that basic industry first and then dispense with 
the protective duty on that, in order to let the machi- 
nery of other industries develop ? 

A. (Mr. Sawday ) — You cannot establish the machinery 
industry until you establish the iron and steel industry. 

7953. Q. Would you be prepared to dispense with the 
protective duty on iron and steel when your industry is 
established ? 

A. As far as iron and steel manufacturers are concerned, 
they naturally would. If you want machinery factories 
here, you must give them higher protective duty. 

7954. Q . The chief difficulty of a protective policy is 
that if you start with the basic industry, it goes on 
increasing the duty on other industries ? 

A . (Mr. Parsons) — There is one point which is being 
lost sight of in this connection, and that is it is in the 
interests of the 'iron and steel manufacturers in this 
country to encourage the growth of machinery makers, 
and the higher forms of engineering skill, and I think 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co, has shown during the past 
few years that, in spite of the protective tariff working 
against the ip, they will be in a better position if they are 
assisted by a protective tariff on the basic industry 
to give further assistance to the growth of subsidiary 
companies* 

(Mr. Sawday ) — I may tell you that some customers 
obtain from us goods at approximately 40 per cent, 
of the market rate. There is one company which has 
made a contract some time ago. It is a very low one. 

7955. Q. Every one wants to see that the basic 
industry is established. We realise that is the basis. 

A. Pig iron is very essential and we certainly make 
more pig iron than India can consume. 

7956. Q* You might export it ? 

A* Export will become extremely difficult. 


7957. Q. You would be prepared to take away the 
protective duty when it is established. That is your 
position ? 

A. Yes. 

7958. Q. In answer to Question No. 10 you speak of 
wire and wire nails as an industry that might be es- 
tablished. I take it that you apply the same principle ? 

A. Yes. but this industry is one lhat im„ r ht be subject 
to competition of a particular sort. 

7959. Q. To revert to Question No. 15, where you 
refer to a special transport tax on Indian steel, 
have you considered the possibility of the application of 
the Countervailing Duties Act, which was utilised for 
bounties on sugar and which is still in force ? 

A, No, but we are glad to know about it. 

7960. Q. Only one other question as regards your 
answer to Question No* 64. I think you said you 
would not mind putting a duty on Japanese goods if it 
encourages Indian industry. Is that by way of retalia- 
tion in order to force Japan in the matter of pig iron ? 

A . We do not think we would force Japan. 

7961. Q. The main point is that if you once put a 
protective duty on Japanese goods, you would not be 
able to take it away ? 

A . Probably not. 

7962. Mr. Birla — Q. In answer to Question No. 34 
you say that you do not think it advisable to impose 
an export duty on a raw material in retaliation for an 
import duty imposed by a foreign country on the manu- 
factured article. Do you know that the American 
Government at present contemplates to impose further 
import duties on jute cloth, etc., in order to encourage 
direct manufactures from jute ? If they do this, I feel it 
might affect ilic jute industry of India. In spite of this 
would you be so charitable as not to impose an export 
duty on a raw material which is the monopoly of 
India ? 

A . The only raw material with which we are concerned 
is iron, and the export of iron ore is not a practical 
proposition at present. Mr. Parsons thinks this a 
questionable statement. (Mr. Parsons ) — I do not think 
that enters into the question which Mr, Birla has raised 
at all* His point is retaliation. The feeling of the 
Association is that retaliation is useless. We have got 
to depend upon the efficiency of our trade and the 
cheapness of our cost of manufacture in order to 
compete in export markets. I do not think that 
retaliation will be of assistance. 

7963. Q. You want to give Protection to the indus- 
tries in India by imposing import duties, but in other 
cases, where you find other countries are retaliating 
against your manufactures, you do not want to give Pro- 
tection to the Indian industry by imposing export duties 
on those raw materials for which you have a monopoly ? 

A. (Mr. Parsons) — It seems to us that the question 
of retaliation is one that will not assist our particular 
industry at all, and it is one we have not considered. 

7964. Q- I understand your answer is only in connec- 
tion with iron and steel 1 

A . (Mr. Sawday) — Yes. 

7965. Q . In reference to Question No. 35 about 
Imperial Preference, would you be prepared to have 
Imperial Preference in spite of the economic loss to 
India ? 

A . The President dealt with that question. 

7966. Q. In your answer to Question No. 39, you say 
about Imperial Preference, “ This would only be a 
proper acknowledgment of the Empire’s services to India 
and of the security which India enjoys as a member of the - 
Empire.” I understand from your answer that you feel 
that there will be economic loss to India by Imperial 
Preference and still you want to have it as an acknow- 
ledgment of the Empire’s services to India ? 

A. There might be some loss in other directions. In 
our own trade there would not be great economic loss. 

7967. Q . Am I to understand foat your answer to 
Question No. 35 is In connection with iron and steel ? 

A . Yes, we have said so. - - % 

7968. Mr. Rhodes? — Q. I understand that so far- -the 

metallurgical industry has been built up on the basis 
of Pree Trade 7 x _ 

A * Yes, on the 2J per cent. ~ * - . _ . 

7969. Q. I presume we had Eree Trade practically. ; 
until last March when the II per cent, duty caffieCSai ,.; 
*.A. In our case we are still 2J per cent* — 
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7970. Q. Wlien these duties were raised, they made 
a sort of effort at a scientific duty, that is to say, certain 
things were brought in at 2\ per cent., certain things at 
11 per cent, and certain others at 20 per cent. It seems 
to me that it has really not been a help but a 
hindrance ? 

A. So far the duty has been a hindrance. 

7971. Q. Then the attempt so far at a scientific tariff 
has been a failure ? 

A. As far as we are concerned, we think that the 
administration is at fault and not the tariff. 

7972. Q . In answer to Question No. 60 you say that 
you favour a varying Protection which will be an 
attempt to get a scientific tariff. In Question No. 4, on 
the other hand, you point out the disadvantages to 
which you have been subjected owing to this varying 
tariff. 

A. I do not think that is the correct interpretation of 
our reply to Question No. 4. We are onlv -jiumbiitig 
at the way in which the tariff is applied. 

7973. Q . It was pointed out to us yesterday m 
connection with printer’s ink that the duty at present 
was actually acting against the manufacture m this 
country ? 

A . Yes. 

7974. Q. In that case varying duties have really been 
a disadvantage ? 

A . Yes but we are quite content with the wording of 
the tariff as a Free Trade tariff. We are only saying 
that it has not been fairly administered. 

7976. Q. As regards Question No. 12, it is not a 
question of Administration. I understand that your 
Association is dissatisfied with the application ? 

A. We are not dissatisfied, but we are only saying that 
it is no good your trying to protect our industry unless 
you put a tax on Government goods. 

7976. Q. I am referring to carriages and wagons import- 
ed. Supposing you had a 10 per cent, duty on plates, 
and 10 per cent, on fabricated plates and 10 per cent, on 
machinery, I take it the machinery manufacturer would 
have a considerable Protection ? 

A . We will be better off. 

7977 Q. You suggested to Mr. Mant that, as you have 
progressed upwards, you want higher and higher duties ? 

A. If you admit our contention, that Indian labour is 
inefficient, you must give more Protection. 

7978. Q. As regards the question of Government paying 
the duty, you realise that the Us. 30 crores per annum 
which has been given is reduced to Rs. 29 crores by 
the figures you yourself gave us in reply to Question 
No. 12 ? 

A. You have reduced it already in theory. You arc 
supposed to take the custom i duty into consideration 
in comparing prices. We are not doing anything more 
than asking you to apply your existing rules. 

7979. Q. In fact your recommendation will be to give 
us 31 crores instead of 30 ? 

A* Yes. We must point out that Italy, Germany and 
other countries tax Government stores. 

7980. Q. Don’t you think that really the best solution 
of the question is that Government should buy more in 
this country direct from the manufacturer or the im- 
porter ? 

A. The less Government imports, the better we will 
be pleased. 

7981. Q. As regards Question No. 19, about the con- 
flict® which arise, which Mr. Mant discussed, you have 
not converted the Indian Engineering Association to 
your point of view ? 

A. I do not know. 

7982. Q. They advocate Free Trade t 

A. They are not concerned With establishing industries 
in India. 

7983. Q. You contend that the medicine would be 
good for them, but they arc not prepared to admit it ? 

A. No, we do not think the medicine will be particularly 
good for them. You need Protection if you want to 
establish industries. 

7984. Q. This particular industry you are dealing with 
is established ? 

A. It is established so far, but it is barely established. 
As regards steel, the prospects of manufacture in this 
country are on the border line and with every increase-in 
the price of oilman stores and motor cars and ordinary 
luxuries, the cost of living for a European goes up and as 


long as we have a high proportion of European labour, 
it is correspondingly difficult to put prices down. Also 
other costs are rising, including coal. 

7985. Q. You say that Japan is likely to put on a pro- 
hibitive duty against pig iron. That will raise the cost 
of Japan manufacturing Railway wagons and Iocomq* 
tives. 

A. Not necessarily. Their own pig iron can compete 
with us. 

7986. Q. Don’t you think when you come to a neutral 
market, say supplying Railway materials to the Malay 
States, you will stand in a better footing than Japan 
from the very fact that there will be a rise in the price of 
pig iron ? 

A. Yes, but Japan, I believe, is successfully manufac^ 
turing steel. They used Europeans to begin with but 
they then managed to train their own people. I believe 
they now carry on the manufacture almost entirely by 
Japanese. 

7987. Q. You do not think that England’s large export 
trade in machinery is due partly to her insistence on getting 
her raw material as cheap as possible ? ^ 

A. Yes, but we* have not an export trade at 
present. 

7988. Q. I take it that is what you are looking for- 
ward to ? 

A. We are not looking very far so far in this direc- 
tion. As regards steel it will be some considerable time 
before we can meet the Indian demand. 

7989. Q. You are only looking to the internal con- 
sumption then ? 

A. So far we have not looked much beyond that. 

7990. Q. In regard to your reply to Question No. 29 
you have not given more attention to the suggestion 
of yours ? 

A. No. 

7991. Q. Have you any suggestion for the means of 
investigating all these matters ? 

A. We understand that m America it is one simplified 
system. All the manufacturers are asked to state their 
views. 

7992. Q. It eventually must be done by the Assembly, 
I suppose ? 

A. Yes, we think so. 

7993. Q. Is there no danger of stronger industries 
having representatives in the Assembly exercising undue 
influence ? 

A. Any Corporation has its influence everywhere. 
You cannot get away from that. Even with Free Trade 
the textile people have had a great deal of influence In 
the Assembly in the past. 

7994. Q. When a protective duty is put on to foster 
an industry, even after the industry is established, 
the tendency would be for the industry to exercise an 
influence to prevent that duty going off 7 

A. Yes, there are such dangers. 

7995. Mr. SesJiagiri Ayyar — Q. You have been asked 
already about Question No. 13. Your general attitude 
is this: that you would not give protection to any industry 
which is about to be started. It is only for industries 
^which are likely to stand on their own legs, which' show 
a capacity to stand, you would give protection ? 

A. Yes. 

7996. Q. Supposing there is raw material in the country 
and cheap labour available, and in consequence of a War 
we are likely to shut out free supply from elsewhere, 
would you not by means of bounties or subsidies give 
facilities for starting the industry in this country ? 

A. {Mr. Parsons) — If there is any particular advantage 
and by so doing you would cause the growth of that 
industry, certainly I would assist the industry. 

7997. Q . Kindly refer to your reply to Question No. 16. 
You say “ In our opinion Government is now paying 
sufficient and suitable attention to hand industries.” 
Will you kindly state what you mean by hand indus- 
tries ? 

A. {Mr. Saivday) — We are concerned mainly with the 
province of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa and those 
provinces are doing their best to introduce the use of 
charka . 

7998. Q. A suggestion was made yesterday that so 

far as yarn of a finer quahty is concerned, an import 
duty must be levied on it. Would not that affect to a' 
certain extent the handloom industries ? jy*# 

A. We are not competent to answer t 



7999. Q. In your reply to Question No. 18 you say 
that if protection is given British firms would establish 
themselves here. One of the witnesses before this Com- 
mission has expressed the view that firms that estab- 
lish themselves in India should as far as possible have 
Ctheir head offices in India. He instances the case of 
Railway wagons suffering m consequence of the establish- 
ment of the head offices in England. Would you like 
the British firms that establish themselves in India 
to have their head offices also m India ? 

A. Yes, I agree with that. 

8000. Q. Kindly refer to Question No. 30. Ppo^kmg 
of export duties you say “ we consider that I'k^ 

be used only for revenue purposes, though we think that 
*in the case of foodstuffs Government is justified m trying 
to meet the perennial shortage of foodstuffs m the 
country by the imposition of an export duty.” We are 
told that if an export duty on foodstuffs is imposed, the 
result would be that people would give up cultivation of 
foodgrams and take to some more remunerative work. 
We were told by a large number of witnesses at Lahore 
that the result cwould be a shortage of foodstuffs. 

A. We should be rather pleased if a larger number of 
people would give up foodstuffs and take to industries 
rather than to agriculture. 

8001. Q . You mean that there is sufficient population 
in the country which would be able to cultivate the fields 
as well «as to supply labour to the industrial depart- 
ments ? 

A. Yes. 

8002. Mr, Coyajee — Q. I see that your argument is 
that a basic industry should be started first. I would 
put it to you that generally this has not happened. 

A. We are not competent to argue the point. 

8003. Q . In accordance with the development of this 
basic industry we shall have to deal with the develop- 
ment of the production of machinery. 

A. Unless you are prepared to do what we have sug- 
gested and protect the machinery which is manufactured 
in the country. 

8004. Q. Incidentally this will also affect the develop- 
ment of the agricultural industry. Are agricultural im- 
plements easily made ? Do they require great skill ? 

A, Yes, a good deal of skill is required. 

8005. Q. Agricultural machinery is itself a basio indus- 
try so in order to develop one basic industry, you are 
required to develop another basic industry, that is what 
It comes to ? 

A . We use resources of nature and make something 
out of that, you can certainly call that basic. 

8006. Q . Would you advocate an import duty on pig 
iron at all ? 

A. At the present moment it is not necessary, but we 
imagine later on it will be necessary, the same as in other 
cases. 

8007. Q, An expert has put forward a proposal that we 
should put a duty on steel, iron, machinery, railway 
plant and rolling stock, the same duty of II per eem. 
What is your view ? 

Ai So far as the Association is concerned of course they 
WQuld accept a flat rate but we doubt whether it would 
be fair to every industry. They Would be left in the 
same position as they are now. 

8008. Q. So far as the adjustment of the claims of pro- 
tection of iron and steel and machinery goes, if a proposal 
is put forward that II per cent, duty be placed on them, 
what would be your opinion in the matter ? 

A. We would be better off and others would be slightly 
better off. 

8009. Q- On what estimate have you based this 11 per 
cent, duty ? 

A. It is of course very difficult to base it on any esti- 
mate owing to exchange, but we thought we could just 
manage with that as a minimum. 

8010. Q, Supposing an import duty was imposed on 
coal at the rate of Rs. 5 per ton, do you think m those 
circumstances you would ask for higher protection ? 

A. We probably would have our own coal in the country 
as iron and steel manufacturers* hut otherwise we 
certainly would, 

8011. Q. Mr . Jamnadas Dimrkadas — In reply to Mr. 
Rhodes you said that you were in -favour of a policy of 
revision of tariffs What do you think of a permanent 
Board that would go mto these questions of tariff every 
year and suggest remedies ? The final decision, of course* 


will not rest with the Board, but it will be the duty of 
the Board to go into die questions thoroughly and make 
suggestions ? 

A. Some such arrangement, we think, would be all 
right. 

8012. Q. In answer to Question No. 18 you say that 
you welcome the establishment of British and foreign 
firms m India. Wo wore told by a gentleman yesterday 
that this would be dangerous and it was for this reason 
he did not advocate protection ? 

A. Wo do nob slunk there is much in that. 

S013. Q. You think the establishment of these firms 
would stimulate the industries that do not exist m the 
country ? 

A. *ts. In our particular case you must work w*th 
imported labour in certain departments and a foreign 
admixture is inevitable for the present. 

8014. Q, With reference to your reply to Question 
No. 25, do you think that the effect of the policy of pro- 
tection on the whole would be beneficial to India ? 

A. Yes. 

8015. Q. Sir Montague Webb — I should first of all like 
to thank you for the very full and valuable written evi- 
dence which you have so kindly placed before us. It is 
so full that it leaves us with very little to ask. I will 
therefore only invite you to explain just one or two 
points. First of all I should like to know how many 
members there are in your Association and what they 
represent m the way of capital ? 

A. There are about ten including the Indian Iron Steel 
Co., Tata Iron Steel, the United Steel Co. of Asia, and 
the Eastern Iron Steel Co. 

8016. Q. Have you any idea what they represent in 
the way of capital ? 

A. Between 25 and 40 crores I expect. 

8017. Q. Perhaps you could send in this information 
later on ; it would be of use to us. 

A. The Secretary will send you the statement (see 
paragraph 7116.) 

8018. Q, A very experienced witness the other day in 
Lahore said that all the industries had to go through 
three stages, namely, the baby stage, the child stage 
and the adult stage. His recommendation was to nurse 
the baby, protect the child and free the adult. I should 
like you to tell us exactly m what stage you think the 
iron industries in Bengal are? 

A. I think they are in the baby stage. 

8019. Q. You actually want nursing ? 

A. Yes. 

8020. Q. How much nursing will you require to reach 
manhood ? 

A. So far as the Steel Iron Company are concerned 
say another 30 or 40 years. 

8021. Q. Do you require tariff protection ? 

A. I think we do require tariff protection, 

8022. Q . To what extent ? 

A. We have said 11 per cent, as a minimum. 

8023. Q, At present you practically only have 2| ? 

A. Yes. 

8024. Q, In answer to our Question No. 6 you say 
that any talk about the excise duty would be pointless, 

I take it that you recognise that if Government are very 
hard up for money they must collect revenue from some 
source or another. Would you in those circumstances 
consider a consumption tax unfair ? 

A. We already pay that in our raw materials.* I 
think the Government of Bihar and Orissa will certainly 
pursue their attempt to tax coal. 

8025. Q . I presume that if a consumption tax were j 

adopted. Government would arrange its import tariff so ^ 
that the imported article would pay the consumption ' 
tax as well. Government might, perhaps, be so hard ' 
up that they -would have to impose stiff taxation. „ 
Would you object to a consumption tax on goods c 
manufactured in India ? ' * 

A. We would naturally prefer that the Government 
raise their revenue by a protective tariff, because the . * 
higher the duty on the goods we manufacture, the more* 
likelihood there is of the Indian consumer coming tons 

for those articles. ‘ 

$026. But there is the less likelihood of the 4m* 
ported article coming in if highly taxed and, therefore 
the less likelihood of the Government s^ctiHng afi the ; 
revenue required from import duties aloffe'; r therefore | 
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a consumption tax might be necessary. 

A. Yes. Bu' you are dealing with an essential when 
you come to iron and steel. There must 1 e imports, if 
there is no local manufacture. 

8027. Q. With regard to your remark that it would be 
pointless to talk of an excise tax, I should like to state 
that no matter how pointless you may regard it, it is 
conceivable that Government might have to impose a 
consumption tax or an excise tax of some kind. 

A. Yes. 

8028. Q. Now, with regard to your reply to Question 
No. 9. I have marked one sentence, namely, that 
“ famines will lose their terrors 99 if you have protective 
tariffs here. We have heard from those who are extreme 
exponents of the free trade doctrine that a policy of 
protection would be likely to attract labour from 
agricultural industries and would therefore tend to in- 
crease the risk of famine. There would be less people 
cultivating in the field and consequently the risk of 
famine might be increased. Have you considered that ? 

A. There does not appear to be any sign of agricul- 
ture diminishing near the Tala Iron and Steel Works. 
The ground is as fully cultivated as before, ltliough there 
is a he ivy dram on the local population. 

8029 Q. Your line of reasoning is that arricult ure 
has a sufficient margin of labour to be able to < >»i it ibme 
to industrial enterprise without any risk. In fact you 
go further and say that famine would lose its terror ? 

A. No doubt famines would be less dangerous. 

8030. Q. Where is the food to come from to feed the 
additional labour which your industries will employ ? 
Somebody has to grow that food somewhere. Bo you 
t hink it would he grown in India or would India have 
to import food as she is doing now 7 I am asking for 
information on this point because it has been suggested 
by another witness that the stimulation of industries 
which a policy of protection would encourage might be 
a serious danger to this country 7 

A. The extra food has got to be obtained if industries 
are to flourish. Surely it is simple to stop all exports. 
At the present time food is exported. 

8031. <?. Some classes of food ? 

A. Yes. 

8032. Q . And some classes of food are imported too ? 

A, Yes. 

8033. Q. Your Association does not feel any anxiety 
on this point. You are satisfied that the agricultural 
interests can look after themselves and be adequately 
developed notwithstanding the withdrawal of labour 
from the country side to towns for industrial under- 
takings 7 

A, The Jamshedpur Works drew sen ral thousands of 
workmen from surrounding villages, and there is no 
sign of agriculture suffering. 

8034. Q- In reply to Question No. 12 do I understand 
that your Association would prefer the present system 
of Government taking import duty into consideration in 
its Public Works estimates, and would prefer Govern- 
ment not having to pay the import duty 7 

A. No, We say it is very important that Government 
should actually pay the duty. 

8035. Q. I understood you to say that Government 
have instructed the Stores Department to take the 
present duty into consideration in their estimates 
and as far as you know they are doing it 7 

A* We believe that officers have b *cn told to take the 
duty into consideration, but we say that in working to 
eat&mates the temptation not to do so is very strong. 

8036. Q. In your reply to Question No. 13 you say 
that Protection should be given to established industries 
suited to this country owing to the existence of the neces- 
sary raw material or otherwise. What exactly had 
you in your mind when you used the words “ or other- 
wise”? 

A. We were thinking particularly about sugar. Sugar 
is an indigenous plant in India, I believe the manufacture 
of which oould be encouraged by intensive culture, the 
application of manures, better machinery, etc. That is 
what was intended to be covered by “ otherwise.” 

8037. Q. In answer to Question No. 17 you refer to an 
import duty as fixing a sort of maximum price to the 
public for imported articles. Is it not more than pro- 
bable that the public would pay the full amount of the 
import duty 7 


A . We have said that most of it would fall on the 
purchaser, but not all 

8038 Q. You suggest that the tariff should be revised 
annually ? 

A. You would have to do it actually to begin with. 
We do not think you would hit the tariff straight^off. 

8039. Q. Speaking as a practical merchant I should* 
feel rather nervous about a tariff which is going up to 
the Legislative Assembly every 12 months for revision. 
But you feel that it would have to be done annually ? 

A. We think that you cannot perfect the tariff straight 
off. 

8040. Q, Do you know of any protective tariff in the 

world which has yet been got right, because, as far as I 
know in most* of the protected countries lobbying goes 
on with greater and greater energy every year 7 * 

A. That is so. 

8041. Q. Many are under the impression that a tariff, 
if it had to be amended at all, could more suitably be 
amended at longer intervals than 12 months. That is 
why I am particularly interested to notice that your 
Association at any rate would bo quite satisfied if the 
tariff were reconsidered every 12 months^ 

A. We contemplate that it should go eventually 
downwards. Also we are thinking commercially of deve- 
loping industries 

8042 <?. But you have no anxiety about the annual 
revision of the tariff ? 

A. We have always said that we do not want the revi- 
sions to be made all of a sudden but gradually and 
regularly. 

8043. Q. You want them to be small and frequent. 

A. Yes, rather than seldom and sudden. 

8044. Q. In answer to Question No. 19 you recognise 
that there might be conflicts of interest between the 
producers of raw products and the manufacturers of 
those raw products, but you think that the differences 
could be easily adjusted. Have you taken into consider- 
ation in framing that reply the producers of agricultural 
produce ? I can see that: the conflicts of interest between 
manufacturers of mineral products might possibly be 
easily adjusted. But the interests of the producer or 
seller of oil seeds looking for the Lest market and the 
man who wants to develop an oil industry in India by 
the aid of a 50 per cent, export tariff might conceivably 
conflict. 

A. We have not considered it. We refer only to 
our own line. 

8045. Q. I ask you more particularly because in your 
answer to Question No. 24 you say that the agricultural 
labourer is in a different position, that his wages can 
alter little and that he is affected very little. But that 
would not apply quite if there was a conflict of interests 
between the producer of agricultural produce and the 
manufacturer of the agricultural produce. The agricul- 
tural labourer might suffer very considerably if, for 
example, his particular crop went out of cultivation. * 

A . Yes. He might. 

8046. Q . I gather from the answers that you have 
given this morning that you think that prioas in India 
would not permanently be kept at a high level by a 
policy of Protection and that competition would bring 
it down. 

A. Competition certainly will bring prices down. 

8047. Q. You have guarded your reply by the intro- 
duction of several “ ifs,” the last of which is <c if com- 
petition between Indian manufacturers comes into 
play.” 

A. We know it will come into play in the case of pig 
iron. 

8048. Q. I seem to remember in the United States 
several instances where competition has not come into 
play to the satisfaction of the public with the result that 
Anti-Trust laws and other such things have been intro- 
duced. You do not think that such a thing would he 
likely to occur in India ? At any rate I understand that 
this is the attitude of your Association is quite clear- 
You have already said that when your industry is 
developed you would have no objection to duties being 
lowered. In that case there would be no danger of 
harmful trusts or combinations. 

A. We think not; we have not asked here, as as 
Association, for high duties. 

8049. Q. At the end of your answer to Question No. 
24 [you look forward to an era of gen% 
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brought about by gradual protective measures. Can 
prices always go on rising by the aid of duties ? 

A. If industrialism spreads, presumably there would 
be more and more articles which will want some sort of 
protection. There are many varieties of articles which 
you want to tax for protective purposes. If certain 
^asie industries are established here other manufactures 

• will start, and you will find gradually that you have 
spread the area of Protection. That, I presume, will 
result in gradually raising prices. 

8050. Q* Can you foresee a time when prices will 
always be gradually rising ? I have not seen it used 
seriously as an argument that Protection can go on 
permanently raising prices. A time must ultimately 
come when prices will move in the opposite direction. 
Has it not been so in the world’s history ? 

A. Yes. 

8051. Q . Protection may raise prices only for a short 
time. Is it not ? 

A. Yes. 

8052. Q. But in so far as protective duties may pro- 
duce a slight rise in prices you think it would be more 
advantageous than otherwise ? 

* A. Yes. * • 

8053. Q . I want to clear up a point in your answer 
to Question No. 25. Yon say <£ Protection, if effective, 
must reduce certain imports. Therefore exports will be 
reduced after exchange reaches its proper level.” 

A. It will reduce imports unless there is a demand 
for other imports. 

8054. Q . Unless the demand for other imports in- 
creases, you mean that it is possible that Protection will 
merely alter the character of the imports ? 

A. Yes. 

8055. Q . In your answer to Question No. 26 you say 
that it is impossible to bargain with Australia. Why ? 

A* Because, as far as we know, they are determined 
to keep us off by a duty. 

8056. Q. And because another country by artificial 
means is determined to keep out the Indian goods you 
are prepared to take that “ lying down ” and say 
“ Nothing could be done ” ? 

A. That is their business. We are presuming that 
they are not taking our goods and that you are not going 
to refuse their goods, if it pays you to take them. 

8057. Q. I have heard it suggested that ‘ Retaliation 9 
is the right policy to follow if we do not want our own 
industries ruined. I do not understand that you are 
in favour of dumping by other people of their manufac- 

, tured products into this country. 

A. We do not say we want to do without them. But 
we do not want dumping in the case of articles which we 
manufacture. 

8058. Q. You have already stated that you do not 
believe in retaliation at all ? 

A. No. I do not believe in retaliation. 

8059. Q. Although the necessity for retaliation is 
brought about by the fiscal policy on the part of 
Australia ? 

A. We do not think there is any necessity. 

8060. Q. Even if other countries shut out our pro- 
ducts 1 

A. Then all trade must cease. If a country believes 
in stopping other people’s trade they will do it. It is 
possible only when countries can establish superiority 
. ' in any particular manufacture. 

“8061. Q. It is a very important point. It has been 
suggested to us that one of the strong points of a pro- 
tective policy is that you can retaliate against countries 
who unfairly, shut out your manufactured goods. 

- - - iki-We. do notknbw M retaliation has resulted in duties 
being eventually reduced* and we do not think we will 
' succeed with Australia as far as our goods are concerned, 

1 because get only a few things fern Australia* 

; 808 2*’ .In your answer to Question No. 30 you refer 

jjg T t£& pe a y m a l shortage of foodstuffs in this- country. 

- ^ttat-a^rrate I 

been accurate for the past several years. 
l ; f js a large export trade in food- 

st tiffs , , 

A. T&re is* but the prices have been abnormal. 
In 1017 there was a rise, in 1918 there was another rise* 
and after that there was again a rise. ' 

8964. Q- At the same time you ^^assumfetg a perma- 
nent shortage of foodstuffs 7 


A. It is a fact that a large portion of the population 
of India gets only one meal a day. 

8065. Q- I believe there are many people who would 
be better for only one meal a day ! 

A. We want the people to have two meals instead 
of one only. 

8066 Q. Does your Association really hold that there 
is a permanent and perpetual shortage of foodstuffs in 
India ? 

A. Certainly. I think people ought to get and eat 
more food. 

8067. Q. That does not mean that there is necessarily 
a shortage of foodstuffs. It really means shortage of 
money. 

A. Shortage of foodstuffs by prices going very high. 
You are in a vicious circle. 

8068. Q. It is not exactly a question of price. Food- 
stuffs are normally being exported from India. You 
cannot say that there is a shortage of foodstuffs. 
You might say that the social conditions in this country 
are such that foodstuffs do not all go into the stomachs 
which they ought to get into. 

A. At present prices. 

8069* Q. In answer to Question No. 50 you have 
given some figures about the Indian labour costs, show- 
ing the relative inefficiency of the Indian labour and 
you have stated that import duties will be necessary 
because of that inefficiency. Do I understand you 
correctly that in your opinion the imposition of a duty 
would facilitate the development of industries in this 
country and so tend to reduce the inefficiency of the 
Indian labour ? 

A. We say that we shall eventually be able to train 
up this labour to higher efficiency. 

8070. Q. Import duties would be an advantage in 
enabling you to train the Indian labour to a higher 
state of efficiency. This is one of the reasons for which 
you advocate an import duty ? 

A. That is our main reason. 

8071. Q. Jn answer to Question No. 52 you say that 
your industry only sometimes suffers from dumping. 

A. At present, yes. 

8072. Q, This Commission has been asked to make 
recommendations with regard to the tariff questions. 
How would you suggest we can recognise the dumping 
of an article when we see it ? 

A. You know it by the bounties and subsidies, etc. 

8073. Q. Bounties and subsidies are one way. Is 
there any other way ? You have suggested that India 
is the dumping ground of the world. There are not 
many countries that are paying subsidies and other 
things. I should like to know how you would recog- 
nise the dumping of an article if there is no subsidy 
attached to it ? 

A. We mean that there is dumping in so far as we let 
in everything free. 

8074. Q. That is rather an extended use of the word 
“ dumping 5s it not ? 

A. It is rather. But it is a general statement. 

8075. <2* In your reply to Question No. 78 you prefer 
ad valorem duties. I believe that the universal practice 
now is tending in the direction of specific duties ; that 
is to say, so much per ton, per hundredweight, per yard 
and so forth, as being the most satisfactory type of duty 
Could you please tell us exactly why you would prefer 
ad valorem to specific duties ? It is a very important 
point. If this Commission recommends a duty of any 
kind it must be either specific or ad valorem . 

A. We were thinking of tariff valuations when we wrote 
the reply. There are two systems in India. 

8076. Q. Would you prefer ad valorem to specific 
duties ? 

A. I think we should prefer ad valorem to specific 
duties. 

8077. Q. Will you tell me why ? 

, A. Ad vahrmhji ntieswill look after the rise and fall 
in the cost oi production and specific'duties have neces- 
sarily got to be -revised. 

8078* Q. There will be no^ rise and fafi in the case of 
specific duties. Would^ they not he simplest to pay in 
practice? _ b , '*'* * _ 

A. But you wifi have to revise it according to con- 
m<ms; ' - ;; ; , ~ 

8079. & ’Kiat Is common to ad types of 

BO$? 
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A. Instead of fixing duty according to value, you fix 
it at say 1 rupee per pound ; you will have to pay it in 
spite of every rise and fall in the exchange. 

8080. Q. It is rather an important point because 
opinion generally throughout the world is moving in 
the direction of specific duties. Most experts on the 
subject now think that all tariffs ought to be on specific 
amounts and not on monetary amounts, so that I should 
like to record exactly your reason for preferring ad 
valorem to specific duties. 

A . When we wrote the answer to this question we 
were simply thinking of tariff valuations. As regards 
specific duties, we have not considered them. 

(Mr. Charter is' — Ad valorem duty varies with the 
market. For instance, sulphur has gone down 10 per 
cent, in price in the last 12 months. Under tariff 
valuations the duty will bo quite different from what it 
would have been under ad valorem. At the time that 
this reply was written we had this difficulty in mind, 
and I suppose that difficulty will arise in the case of 
specific duties also. 

8081. Q. At the same time, if a duty as to ho imposed, 
this Commission will have to recommend a duty of 
some form or another, and it is worth considering which 
form has the least disadvantage. You have not as a 
matter of fact compared specific duties with ad valorem 
duties. 

A. No. 

8082. Q. Sir Edgar Holberton — I understand that your 

Association has about 10 members. Have all those 
sprung up in the course of the last 10 years ? \ 

A . About 20 years. 

8083. Q. Therefore there has been a very big industrial 
development in your trade in the last 20 years ? 

A . Yes. 

8084. Q. And you want a certain amount of Pro- 
tection under a tariff wall ? 

Am Yes. ^ 

8085. Q. Yet you tell us in answer to Question No. 46 
that capital is now coming forward with proposals for 
great expansions ? 

A. It is so. As far as the iron side of the business 
goes, capital is coming forward. It is the steel side that 
is doubtful. 

8086. Q, The question to consider is whether your 
industry has not arrived at a stage of its life when it can 
no longer legitimately demand Protection. 

A, You might say that about iron, but not as regards 
steel. 

8087. Q. Then you have to divide the industry into 
two parts. And steel, you think, has an irrefutable case 
for Protection ? 

. A, Yes. 

8088. Q. This new capital is willing to come in in 
present conditions ? 

A. It is all for iron now. Whether capital will come 
in for the steel side remains to be seen. 

8089. Qm You recognise that the tariff will increase 
the price to the consumer, but you think that it is 

. legitimate ? 

Am We consider that it is legitimate. If you don’t 
think it legitimate take the tariff off things which may 
not be made in this country. It will do the consumer 
. no harm. In fact it will he beneficial to him. 

8000. Qm You presumably put forward a proposition 
to help the consumer out of the difficulty by proposing 
to take the duties off things which may not be made 
in the Country. 

A* If you do not believe in putting on a protective 
duty which may hit the consumer you can save him from 
hurt by taking off other duties from foods not made in 
this country. 

8091. Qm That would be perhaps injuring other indus- 
tries t 

Am I think there is ample ground for manipulating 
the tariff without injuring any trade. We only try to 
Include those articles which are manufactured in this 
country. 

8092. Qm That is a veiy important point, and you 
would like fair treatment for everything which is manu- 
factured in this country. 

A, Certainly. 

8093. Qm It is your desire to make India an indepen- 
dent country. In answer to Question No, 10 you say that 


India may become independent. Do you think that it 
would be an advantage to the country ? 

A, Independent as regards iron and steel ? 

8094. Q. Yes. 

A. Undoubtedly. 

8095. Q. Would not that remove competition * 

A. What competition? ' " 

8096. Q. I mean to say that it would make people 
continue to remain inside the tariff wall and sell their 
stuffs at whatever prices they like. 

A. It all depends on how high the tariff wall is. 

8097. Q. You cannot provide India with the whole of 
her f equirements of industries unless other people are 
prevented f/orn competing ? 

J* No. ** 

8098. Q. You may shut them all out? n 

A. We do not ask to shut them out. We ask here, 

as an Association, for protection to enable us to flourish. 

8099. Q. When you talk of e£ independent,” what is 
your idea ? 

A. We mean to say that the resources are here and 
the works can go up if opportunity offers. 

8100. Q. You woqjd like to put your industry in such 
a position that it can in times of stress or necessity 
provide the needs of India. 

A. At any rate provide the essential needs of India. 

8101. Q. In the ordinary course when there is no war, 
what would you do with your surplus ? 

A. We do not think, as far as we can see, that our 
industry will be able to supply more than 50 per cent, 
of India’s need if these new developments come into 
existence. 

8102. Q. You are then very far away ? 

A. Yes. 


8103. Qm You have brought out an interesting point. 
You say that other countries have a system of taxing 
Government stores. Could you develop it ? 

A, I can point to the tariffs of the different countries. 
For example, in the case of Italy, you have for Railway 
Carriages — 

a. For goods and tenders . . 10 quintals. 

b. For baggage and postal vans . 14 „ 

a. For passengers — 


1st class 19 

2nd class . . . .16 

3rd class . . . .14 


8103(a) (Sir Montagu Webb) — Your evidence is not 
directly to the point. You are only showing tariffs. 

A, (Mr. Sawday ) — We do not believe that there are 
any railways except Government railways in these 
countries. 

8103(6) Sir Edgar Holberton — With regard to Imperial 
Preference, you would be in favour of granting a certain 
amount of preference ? 

A. Yes. 

8104. Q: It has been suggested that this would cut off* 
imports from non-favoured nations ? 

A. At the present time it would. 

8105. Qm That is a point I would like you to develop. 

A. At the present lime steel will require 15 per cent. 

preference at least in order to compete with the bounty- 
fed steels. 

8106. Q. That is to say, into this question of Imperial 
Preference must also be brought for consideration the 
question of bounties, subsidies, etc., given by foreign 
countries ? 

A. Their steel price is 10 to 42 per cent, below British 
steel price. 

8107. Qm If you give Imperial Preference of 5 per 
cent, these bounty feeding nations will still be able to 
compete ? 

A. Yes, probably. 

8108. Qm By granting preference to such parts of the 
British Empire as do not go in for bounties and such 
things you would actually not be harming trade in the 
least (I believe you are speaking of your own trade) and 
you would be helping the Empire without hurting 
your trade ? 

A. Yes. 

8108(a) President — You said that you would help the. 
Empire without any injury to India* You say that Bel- ' 
gium steel is selling at 10 to 32 per cent, below British 
steel Suppose you give 5 per cent, preference. BMf 

Jm'* " ! 
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would that help the Empire ? Belgium steel would 
still be selling cheaper 

A . If you give 5 per cent, preference and counteract 
the bounty, you will just bring the price of Belgium 
steel to that of English steel. 

8109? Q. You want preference to the full extent of 
t?ie difference between the costs at which Belgium steel 
can be manufactured and British steel can be manufac- 
tured. You want to counteract the bounty and to 
give a preference of 5 per cent. Would not that raise 
the price of British steel in India ? 

A. Yes. Practically most of the duty will be paid 
by the consumer in India. 

8110^0. You think that if protection is given your 
industry* will develop and that in course of time you 
will be able to manufacture sufficiently cheap in order 
to stand against foreign competition, and get the whole 
custom of your country in your own hands, and the 
country at that stage would not suffer by being in- 
dependent of foreign competition ? 

A . Yes. 

8111. Q . One answer you gave us was that the textile 
industry has had great influence,. in the Legislative 
Assembly. As far as I know it has been all the other 
way. 

A . Lately ? Was not the tariff on textiles re-imposed 
by the demand of the industry in 1910-15. 

Sir Maneekjee Dadabhoy — The industry did not 
demand it: the Government of India imposed it for 
revenue purposes. 

President — In those days the industry was in a 
hopeless minority in the Legislative Council. 


Sir Maneekjee Dadabhoy — When I moved the reso- 
lution I was helpless. 

8112. President — The Legislative Assembly as at pre- 
sent constituted are more in favour of imposing very 
heavy direct taxes. I never knew that the textile industry 
had increased its influence in the Assembly. There is 
only one more point, and that is with regard to your 
recommendation that Government should pay the import 
duty as well as the private importer. If Government 
instead of importing and paying the import duty were 
to buy from importers they would have to pay some 
commission to the middleman. Is it not so ? 

A . Presumably. 

8113. Q. Therefore, you would advocate that Govern- 
ment should import these goods, but when comparing 
their price with that of local supplies, should add the 
import duty to their cost ? 

A. We do not say whether the Government should 
buy from the importers or should import them themselves, 
but we do say that the duty should come on the estimates 
when the stores are purchased. 

SI 14. Q. If this import duty is charged on all sup- 
plies obtained by Government it would put local manu- 
factures on a footing of equality in competing for the 
supply of Government, That is why you are advocat- 
ing it ? 

A. Yes. 

8115 Q. It includes railways, both private and Gov- 
ernment ? 

A. Yes. 


8116 STATEMENT REFERRED TO IN PARAGRAPH 8017. 


THE INDIAN METALLURGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Capital Represented by Members. 


Bengal Iron Company, Limited 

Bird & Co. (Representing the United Steel 
Corporation of Asia, Limited) 

Rs. 

3,75,00,000 

20,00,00,000 

Fully paid 

Authorised but not issued . 

tBs.' 

3,75,00,000 

20,00,00,000 

Burma Corporation Limited — 

Share Capital 

Debentures 

Cape Copper Company, Limited 

Eastern Iron Limited 

Indian Iron & Steel Company, Limited 

20,00,00,000 I 

1.00. 00.000 j 
1,21,50,000 
1,00,00,000 

3.00. 00.000 

Authorised 

Rs. 13,54,16,820 issued. 

50 per cent, paid up 

Fully paid 

21,00,00,000 

1,21,50,000 

1,00,00,000 

3,00,00,000 

Tata Iron & Steel Company, Limited — 

Share Capital 

Debenture and Loan .... 

Tinplate Company of India Limited 

Vdliers Limited ...... 

10,52,12,000-) 
4,50,00,000 j 

75.00. 000 

35.00. 000 

Authorised and issued 

Fully paid 

Fully paid . . , 

15,02,12,500 

75.00. 000 

35.00. 000 


Private Companies. 

Martin & Company 

D. Waldie & Company, Limited , . . 


66,08,62,500 


Tot if 
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Witness No.?54. 


Uhe INDIAN STANDARD WAGON COMPANY LIMITED, Managing Agents, Messrs. Burn and Company, 7, Hastings 

Street, Calcutta. ? 

Written statement, dated the Sad December 1921. 


8117. Q. 43. Yes, as manufacturers of Railway lol- 
ling stock, fittings and allied articles. 

8118. Q, 44. The natural advantages at piesent m 
India aie : — 

^ Largo quantities of raw materials. 

\i. Works already m existence for making the Steel 
required and others m process of promotion. 

The fact of getting in close touch with the people 
requiring the different items manufactuied and tiio 
time saved by being able to deliver the finished 
articles direct to the customers ready ioi use. 

8119. Q. 45, Not only is the industry essential to 
the national security of India, as has been clearly 
'shown during and since the War by the lack of sup- 
plies from which the Railways suffered and are still 
ssuituiing, but it is of substantial unpoLtancc as open- 
ing up a field for the use of the ra^\ mateuals which 
can now, or will shortly, be supplied in India. 

The work, which up to quite recently, has been 
almost exclusively done out of this country and lias 
therefore caused a consideiablo drain on the 
resources of the country, can be done in India and 
the money, which would otherwise leave India, will 
circulate in this country. 

Another advantage of having this industry in a 
stiong healthy condition in India is that, if toi any 
reason supplies are cut off from outside sources, the 
work can still be earned on in this country to meet 
requirements which are very urgent. 

By having these items manufactured in India, the 
present necessity of making indents from one to two 
years ahead of requirements is avoided, and owing 
to much quicker deliveries that can be obtained 
after the indent has been issued, a saving can be 
made in the amount of stock the Railway has to 
keep, thus releasing a considerable amount of money 
otherwise tied up. 

8120. Q. 46. As compared with the outside manu- 
facturers, the organization and equipment of this 
Industry is only now beginning to find u* feet and 
it is only during the last 3 to 4 years that any attempt 
has been made to place a steady portion of orders in 
this country; without a steady stream of orders it is 
impossible to build up a satisfactory industry any- 
where. 

From the financial point of view, our competitors 
are very much better off than we are. They have 
heen in existence for many year* have built up sub- 
stantial reserves and written down the laiue of their 
plant, and can thus take up work at keener prices 
than a new company. 

8121. Q . 47. The manufacturers of rolling stock, 
etc., in other countries, with the exception of the 
United Kingdom, not only have their own home market 
which is carefully protected from outside competi- 
tion* but are able owing to this steady home work 
to compete on very favourable terms for export 
trade- of this description. 

Our biggest competitors for the rolling stock, etc., 
required by the larger Railways m India, are the 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom and the many 
advantages they have more than counter-balance the 
*4ae& that they do not have Protection of their home 
markets „ * 

, ' -only are- the Boards of Directors and Consult- 
- ing Engineers of all- Indian company-owned Railway 
lines domiciled in London but also the Consulting 
Engineers for the Indian State Railways. 

Added to this, London is the Headquarters of 
many South American and other large Railways m 
tb©> world and the Consulting Engineers for these 
Railways have their offices in London. The High 
Oommiseioner for South Africa and his Consulting 
Engineer are also there. 

This ensures that the export trade to these dif- 
ferent places should all be tendered foi m London 
and our experience has been that the Consulting 
Engineers, when asked to allow our names to be put 
on the list of tenderers, in the majority of cases 
state that they cannot be responsible for inspection 
of work don© in India, and they cannot agree. * 


This has occurred not only in the case of foreign 
Railways but also m the case of Indian Railways. 

This practically prevents us from getting any 
export trade and also prevents us from quoting for 
tho mam portion of Indian work. 

At the c umo their method of issuing enquiries 
in London and only giving a matter of 3 weeks at 
the most for the return of tenders effectually prevent^ 
an Indian company from tendering for any of these 
requirements. 

From this it will be seen that whereas our com- 
petitors not only have their home market work, but 
also a great deal of the expoit trade of the world 
to fall back upon, wc, owing to tho general backward- 
ness of Indian industrial development have, as a 
whole market, onl^ a very small propoition of Indian 
requnements on which to rely. 

8122. Q. 48. (a) In the case of State Railways, the 
larger part of the competition that we meet is confin- 
ed to the United Kingdom, but there has recently 
been a certain amount of continental competition as 
well. 

On the company-owned Railways and narrow gauge 
lines, we have to meet competition from all European 
manufacturers as well as from those in the United 
Kingdom. 

_ ( b ) As already explained in our replies to Ques- 
tions Nos. 46 and 47, under the present circumstances 
it is almost impossible for us to obtain even an 
opportunity of competing in the export business. 

Competition is met with in the case of all Railway 
fittings and completed stock that we make here* 

8123. Q. 49. The miomiauon already given in con- 
nection withe the fact that the Board of Directors, Con- 
sulting Engineers and the senior buying agents are all 
stationed m London and that a very short txm%is 
given for the return of tenders, shows how these 
give the United Kingdom an advantage over the 
manufacturers m this country. 

A further point is that the control m London of 
so much of the capital of the Railways in the dif- 
ferent parts of the world, gives the manufacturers of the 
United. Kingdom a big advantage over the manufac- 
turers in this country by giving them command over a 
very large market compared to the one from which we 
can draw our work. 

A further advantage which the United Kingdom 
and other European firms have, is that their popu- 
lations ^ have reached a very much higher state of 
industrial development than India and therefore their 
supplies of skilled labour are very much greater and 
capable of a larger amo#it of work per man than is 
the case in India* Though there is no doubt that if 
industrial development is helped forward here, the 
Indian workman will, in time, be able to hold his own 
with his competitors, at present this is not the case. 

Another . advantage that the manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom nave ' over manufacturers in this 
country, is that the raw material that has been duly 
passed at the Works of the sub-contractors is used 
tor the manufacture of articles required without 
further inspection, and similar material, having gone 
through similar tests, supplied to us lor the manu- 
facture of these ai tides has to undergo a further 
test in this country and the contractor has to pay 
for the cost of this test. It will be at on&e realised 
that this double inspection is of distinct advantage 
to the manufacturers in the United Kingdom and it 
will not be altered until the whole of the raw material 
required for our business is manufactured in India. 
As it costs a considerable sum for the correct inspec- 
tion of material, it will be seen that this advantage 
may be a very appreciable financial one where the 
actual labour on an article is small compared to the 
value of tho material m it, not to mention the delay, 
etc., that the second inspection causes and the effect 
of this on output. 

European manufacturers import aH materials and 
fittings required by the State Railways in India ftee 
of customs duty. ^ - 
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JVe import raw material and work it Up and the 
Customs authorities take up the attitude that this 
raw material can be used for any purpose and conse- 
quently charge customs duty at the rate of 2£ per 
cent. 

As the material in a wagon is approximately Jth 
of tkf value of the wagon, this gives the European 
’manufacturers a very considerable financial advant- 
age. 

8124. Q. 50. Yes. 

We suggest that a customs rate of 11 per cent, 
should be applied to all imported Bailway rolling 
stock, fittings and allied items. 

It is extremely difficult to get reliable figures 
owing to the changes that have taken place in the 
last 6 years but we think that the above rate would 
•be enough to enable us to make our tendeis suffi- 
ciently attractive to the Boards of Hallways domi- 
ciled out of the country to cause them to make 
arrangements for inspection, etc., m India by their 
Consulting Engineers. 

8125. Q. 51. In time everything else being equal, 

Indian industries will develop to such a state that 
they can face foreign without the aid ot 

Protection but lis long s- , i * ■* ■ advantages men- 
tioned remain it will be necessary to assist the 
Industry to a certain extent. 

8126. Q. 52. There is no doubt that, when work is 
scarce amongst our competitors, they do supply articles, 
for which both countries are tendering, at under- 
cost rates to keep their works going, and as in the 
majority of cases they have k.igc Uii,niu»i] reserves 
owing to their long existence, they are able to do 
this. For a new company without financial reserves 
it is impossible to take the work at under-cost. 

8127. Q, 53* Yes. 

As an example, during the rise in the sterling value 
of the rupee in 1919, an Indian firm of rolling stock 
manufacturers prepared a tender for an enquiry in 
London and this was posted one evening as the tender 
was due at noon the next day : the quotation was in 
rupees and over night the sterling value oi the rupee 
advanced 8£ per cent, automatically, giving an in- 
creased sterling value of the tender when compared 
with the other competitors’ sterling prices. 

8128. Q. 54* As long as tho exchange variations 
occur the phenomenon will remain* 


8129. Q. 55. A generally satisfactory remedy is a 
very difficult thing to devise. 

In the case of Government orders it could be ar- 
ranged definitely that tenders should be compared 
on a basis of exchange which is considered normal, 
say l,s. 4d. to Be. 1-0-0 and the order placed on the 
result obtained by so doing. 

Where private Baiiway and other companies are 
concerned it is very much more difficult, as their 
interests m the industrial development of India are 
not so obvious as are those of the Governments of 
India and the Provinces. 

In fixing tiio basis for Government comparison it 
must bo borne m mind that increase above Is. 4 d. 
given to the value of the rupee automatically 
decreases the rupee comparison value of the foreign 
tendei without benefiting the Indian workman or 
linn at all, and the more law matenals and semi- 
finished materials ax*e obtained in India the worse 
the effect will be if the basis comparison rate is taken 
above the pie- war normal late. 

8130. Q. 56. Very little benefit has been received 
by the industry generally, owing to oho fact that the 
larger pi oporiic-n of orders placed for this type of work 
have been im Indian State Railways and this work 
as already has been stated, comes in from outside 
free of customs duty with the result that any increase 
in the customs duty on steel, iron and similar raw 
materials automatically assisted the outside manu- 
facturers as against the Indian manufacturers and will 
do so as long as State Bailway materials are allowed 
in free of duty. 

An ossential of any assistance for the industries of 
India is that all fittings, etc., coming into India 
whether for Government or not, should pay what- 
ever customs duty is ruling at the time of entry in 
this country, no discrimination whatever being made. 

8131. Q. 57. As already stated conditions are such 
that it is practically impossible for the manufacturers 
in this country to -enter into the export trade and 
therefore the business will not be affected by the 
export duties. If however conditions alter and an 
export Uade can be built up, it is essential that 
export duties should be avoided. 

8132. Q. 58. No. 

8133. Q. 59. Yes. Steel in all forms. 

8134. 60. Assistance should be given to indus- 
tries according to their needs. 
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8135. President.— Q. You represent Messrs. Burn 
& Co., so far as their Indian Standard Wagon Co., 
Ltd., is concerned? 

A. Yes. 

8136. Q . You are interested in the manufacture of 
Bailway rolling stock, fittings and allied industries? 

A. Yes. $ 

8137. Q* In answer to Question No. 47 you say 
'* The manufacturers of rolling stock in other coun- 
tries, with the exception of the United Kingdom, not 
only have their own home market which is carefully 
protected iiom outside competition, but are able owing 
to this steady home work, to compete on very favour- 
able terms for export trade of this description.’ * 
Your demand is that India should obtain as far as 
possible, as other countries are doing, all her require- 
ments in this direction from factories established in 
India? 

At Yes* 

8138. Q . Do you also expect to compete in outside 
markets t 

A* Yes* We hope to compete in the East and Far 
Bast. 

8139. Q. In the next paragraph you say * Our big- 
gest competitors for the rolling stock, etc., required by 
the larger Railways in India, are the manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom, and the many advantages 
they have more than counterbalance the fact that 
they do not have protection of their home market.” 
What are the many advantages? 

A. The first advantage they have, Sir, is, taking 
Indian Company Railways into consideration, that the 
Board of Directors, the Consulting Engineers, buying 
agents, everybody who is concerned in. the purchase 


of the materials for Railways in India, are domiciled 
in London, and every order of any size has to be 
placed in London. The inspection staff and Consult- 
ing Engineers are all m London, and if we wish to get 
any work for a company line, we have to compete and 
put in our tendei in London. Before we can get the 
tender forms, we have to get the authority of the 
Board of D” ’ - : 4 u y Hvc to ask their Consulting 
E’v ■ - of a tender from us being 

rcu-AOii. i ■ ■- i Engineers, when asked to 

put our e. ■ '■ i . u ; : of tenderers, state m the 

majority of cases that they cannot be responsible for 
inspection of work done in India. That is a very 
big advantage to English manufacturers. The second 
advantage is, in any enquiry for Indian Railways, 
issued in London, we are never allowed more than 
about 3 v, ceks for the return of the tenders. In those 
throe weeks we have to obtain drawings in London, 
gef these to India, obtain raw material prices, make 
up our estimates, cable prices to our London offices, 
who have to fill in the tenders and submit them. It is 
impossible for us to do this. Therefore we are com- 
pletely cut off from any work for company-run lines. 
As far as the State Railways are concerned, even 
their Consulting Engineers are at home too. That 
is one of the advantages. Another advantage is 
that the headquarters of most of the South American 
and a number of other large Railways of the world 
are in London. The buying agents for the South 
African Government Railways and for the Austra- 
lian Railways _ are all domiciled in London. The 
enquiries are issued there and they have their own 
inspection staff. That is all to the advantage of the 
home manufacturers, because they are on the spot. 

8140. <2. How do you account for the fact that other 
countries like South America prefer to have their 



buying agents in London instead of getting their 
supplies from the cheapest and the best markets? 

A. Because the majority of the capital of the South 
American Bail ways is held m London. Therefore 
‘ the Boards of Directors are in London. 

8141. Q. Why do you make a distinction between 
the two kinds of Railways m your answer to Question 
No. 48 (a)? 

A. Because up to the time this evidence was sent 
to you, the Government of India had always had in 
their tender forms a statement that only British or 
Indian material was to be used. Since this evidence 
was submitted to you that clause has been deleted, 
and therefore the two can bo combined. So that wo 
now have to face the competition from Belgian and 
German manufaetuieis, not only as regards company 
lines, but also as regards State Railways. The Gov- 
ernment of India till recently never accepted any 
tenders lor rolling stock materials ol which weie not 
either British or Indian. 

8142. Q. Another advantage you refer to is supply 
of skilled labour, tand the turn out per man of a 
larger amount of work. How long do you think it 
will take to train up Indian workmen to be sufficiently 
efficient? 

A That is a very large question. Speaking of the 
labour that we have entertained for the last 12 
months, it will take anything from 5 to 10 yeais to 
tram them to come to any high efficiency. 

8148. Q . Then you say “ This double mspection is 
of distinct advantage to the manufacturers m the 
United Kingdom and it will not be altered until the 
whole of the raw rnateiial required for our business is 
manufactured in India ,’ 9 Do you expect to be able 
to manufacture all our requirements m India? 

A. Yes, Sir. Theie is no reason v T hy we should not 
bo able to do so. 

8144. Q. How long do you think it would take? 

A* It is a question which 1 could not answer. 

8145. Q* The Customs authorities, you say, are 
charging you at the rate of 2£ per cent, on the raw 
materials that you bring. What proportion cf you** 
raw matcuaib do you import and what proportion o.‘ 
your raw materials do you get m India r 

A. At the present time two-thirds of the raw 
material used in a wagon is imported. 

,8146. Q. On two-thirds of your raw material you 
pay 2J per cent, duty, while Railway wagons come m 
free. 

A . Yes. All Government imports come m free. 

8147. Q. Will you please refer to your answer to 
Question No. 58? You make your tender in sterling? 

A. This was a case that happened in London while 
I was at home. Being at home I was able to deal 
with any enquiry in London personally. The tender 
was prepared, and to avoid any possible loss through 
exchange, it had to bo given in rupees. But all the 
other tenders were in sterling, and the basis of 
calculation was in sterling. The rupee on Monday 
morning was 2s., but on Tuesday morning it was 
2s. 2d. That automatically sent our tender up as com- 
pared to the tenders of the home manufacturers. 

8148. Q. These tenders are invited in what cur- 
rency? 

A. In sterling. 

8149. Therefore, if India is buying at the local 
currency, in rupees, would it not be an advantage to 
local manufacturers? I moan if the Government 
insisted on tenders being made in terms of rupees. 

A. Oh, yes. Most decidedly. 

- 8150. Q. At the end of your answer to Question 
No. 56 you say “ An essential of any assistance for 
the industries of India is that all fittings, etc., coming 
into India, whether for Government or not, should 
pay whatever customs duty is ruling at the time of 
entry in this country, no discrimination whatever 
feeing made.” Then, you would recommend that 
Government should charge to itself the amount of 
import duty which is levied from private inipoxters 
in order that there may be an equitable comparison 
between the two parties? 

A. Yes. 

8161. Sir Edgar Holberton. — Q t Returning to the 
question which the President touched on, the tender 
in London, you said that it was a sterling tender? 

A. Yes. 

8162. Q. Then, how did you tender in rupees? 

A. 1 was at homo and 1 had already discussed it 
with the Chairman. 


8158. Q . You said that they gave you only three 
weeks ? 

A. Yes. 

8154. Q. You cannot tender within that time? 

A. No. It is impossible. 

8155. Q. How long bas youi work been 3$. exist- 
ence ? 

A. The company was formed at the end of 1918. * 

8156. Q. When was it opened lor work? 

A. It was opened for uoik liih& year. 

8157. Q. What is its capacity? 

A. When fully going its capacity will bo 8,000 
wagons a year. 

8158. Q. Have you got any idea of the number of 
»:'< i. . red by the Indian Railways here? 

J P*' 1 up- 1 could give you the information m 
another form. The slope of the curve showing tlfe 
annual normal increase m locomotives up to the be- 
ginning of war w*as a steady upward one and during 
the war it remained horizontal. The gap between 
the point which the normal mcicase slope would have 
reached m 1920 and the point showing the actual posi 
tion in 1920 w r as equal to a shoitage of 1,500 locomo- 
tives. Taking the number of wagons equivalent to one ^ 
locomotive as low r as 85, then the approximate short- " 
age or w T agons is in the neighbourhood oi 2,0u0. 

8159. Q. Do you actually find a market for your 
wagons now? 

A Only on Government Railways. 

8160. Q. In India? 

A. Y"es 

81bl. Q. Do you think they can take as many as 
you can make? 

A. That is the trouble. The State Railways are 
not big enough. As they are, we must have orders 
from some company lines. 

8162. Q* If the companies" Boards come out here, 
it will be of some assistance to you, won’t it? 

A- It ivould be very much better than it is now. 

8163. Q. Are thore any other manufacturers not 
controlled diicctly by the Railways in India? 

A. Yes. Messrs. Burn and Co., Ltd,, and Messrs. 
Jessops. 

8164. Q . Burn & Co. are the Managing Agents for 
the Indian Standard Wagon Company, Ltd? 

A. Yes. 

8165. Q, Is the capacity of the other two the same 
as your owm? 

A. The total capacity of the other two is about 
two-thirds of ours. 

8166. Q. Therefore, the total number of wagons 
produced in India is about 5,000 a year? 

A. Yes. 

8167. Q. Without further material addition to their 
plant, they could not do more? 

A . No 

8los. Q, Your trouble U that you have to pay 2} 
per cent, duty on your imports? 

A. Yes, that is one of the troubles. 

8169. Q. You think you will get over some of your 
Roubles bv Government paving a duty on everything 
they import? 

A. That helps to balance things naturally. The 
idea, of course, is that if they have to pay a duty, 
they will make a more accurate comparison of the 
local and foreign prices. 

8170. Q. Do you think that an executive order that 
such duty should be calculated when placing orders, 
would do, or would you have it paid? 

A. It should be paid. 

8171. Q. In your answer to Question No, 49 you 
say. “ Another advantage that the manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom 1 ih\c over manufacturers in this 
country, is that the raw material Unit has been duly 
passed at the walks of the sub-contractors is used 
for the . manufacture of articles required without 
further inspection, and similar material, having gone 
thiough similar tests, supplied to us toi the manu- 
facture of these articles had to undeigo a further 
lost in this country.” •Now, what docs that mean? 

A. W r c are competing with a firm in England. We 
both of us use a particular iron called grade * A ’ iron. 
That grade of iron can only be obtained from certain 
manufacturers in England, and both of us place our 
orders for that grade of iron with the same firm. 
Both of us have to make arrangements for testing that 
iron before it leaves the manufacturers, in order tu 
see that it is up to the specification. As soon as the 
test in completed, the material is despatched from 
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the works to our home competitor and to ourselves. 
The home competitor then torges it up and puts it 
on the wagon: he has finished with it and then 
there is nothing more to be done. But when the 
material for us comes over to India, the Indian Ins- 
pection Department takes it over and says we ctauot 
use it # untii it is again tested. 

* 8172. Q. You mean the Inspection Department of 
the Railway? 

A . The Government of India inspection Depait- 
rnent, which is under the Industries Department. 

8173. Q. Is that in accordance with the law of the 
land? 

A. The test is to see that it is in accordance with 
the specification. 

8174. Q. 1 have known the system of test m my 
own business, but 1 have never heard of This fuither 
test. The English manufacturers ship their chams 
after certain tests. My people have imported any 
quantity, but 1 have never known of tins further test. * 

A . The rules have been revised within the last six 
months. 

8175. Q. Revised by whom? 

A. By the Government of India. We have to 
keep an Inspector at home, — a reliable man — to see 
that all these materials are up to specification. When 
it comes out here, it has to be inspected here again. 
No manufacturer will guarantee lus iron after it leaves 
bis works, and the Government Inspection Depart- 
ment has the right .to refuse the material. Some- 
times it is thrown on our hands. It all means ex- 
pense and delay, another three months in getting new 
material. Of course, it is a very big advantage to 
the home manufacturer to know that he has finished 
with tests when the material leaves the manufactur- 
ers’ works. 

8176. Q. I want to know why tlio iron tested at 
home should fail here. If the test is good enough to 
be accepted at home, why should it fail? 

A . There is always the possibility of a batch con- 
taining an odd piece that will not quite come up to 
standard : if so, and if this should happen to be 
chosen as the Indian test piece, then the whole batch 
of material might be rejected. 

8177. Sir Montagu Webb.—Q. I understand from 
your evidence that you would recommend 11 per 
cent, import duty for the protection of your particular 
industry? 

A- Yes. 

8178. Q . But on reading your evidence in chief 
through,, it appears to me that the difficulties which 
you have to meet are of a kind which fiscal remedies 
can hardly help to overcome? Are you satisfied that 
11 per cent, would protect you? 

A. Eleven per cent, is based on the assumption 
that the duty on raw materials remains at 2£ per 
cent. If the import duty on raw materials is raised 
above per cent., the, 11 per cent, would have to be 
raised* The reason wliy we have suggested 11 per 
cent, is that over a numbei of years we have been 
within 5 per cent, of the home manufacturers’ prices*, 
and deducting the 5 per cent, and 2^ per cent, it 
leaves 34 per cent, to enable us to make it sufficiently 
attractive to Company lines for them to place ordoib 
with us, and still be m a position to pu\ au.v ixini 
expenditure for their Consulting Engineers inspecting 
the work out here. That is how the figure is worked 
out. 

8170. Q. Most of the Railway materials imported are 
for State Railways? 

A. It depends on how >ou look at it. There are 
only three Railways that aie reiened to by us as 
State Railways via., the North West* rn Railway, the 
Oudh & Rohilkhand Railway and the Eastern Ben- 
gal Railway. The others are all considered as Com- 
pany lines. 

8180. Q. Do their materials come in free of duty? 
I mean the Company lines. 

A. In the case of the joint enquiries that are now 
made by the Government, (they ask for a certain num- 
ber of wagons which they aftenvards tell off to differ- 
ent Railways). The materials are ordered by the Se- 
cretary of State and come in tree of duty. 

8181. The point I am driving at is this. If 
most of the Railways in India are State Railways, 
would it be to the general interest of this country to 
impose an import duty on rolling stoek? 

A- It is taking from one pocket and putting it into 
another as«far as the Government is concerned. 


8182 Q. Will it be an advantage to this country 
as a whole : m other w'ords, will it build up the rolling 
stock industry which it is desirable to encourage in 
this country t 

A. Have you done much travelling during recent 
times since the end of the war? 

8188. Q. Yes. But that fact does not answer suffi- 
ciently m y question. It certainly shows that moie 
and better rolling stock is wanted, but not necessarily 
that the 1 oiling stock is required to be built 111 this 
country? 

A. That is one of the mam reasons why it should. 
The bad state of the rolling stock during and since 
the w ar is due to the fact that during the war there 
was nobody here in India capable of dealing with the 
repans aim renewals required There was only a 
very small capacity here piopoitionalely to the require- 
ments. That is why the "industry is essential and 
should be encouraged. 

818 1. Q. Then I take it that your argument for 
going to the expense of * J , 1 t rolling stock 
industry m this country is s ■ . . 1 o f emergency , 

the country should be able to supply ^ its own idling 
stock and not have to depend on outside countxies? 

A. Yes, that is one of the reasons. 

8185. Q. Is there any other reason? 

A. Yes. 

8186. Q. Wliafc is the other reason? 

A. It will be a very great advantage to this coun- 
try to have their idling stock from people here who 
are m touch with them and who know exactly, what 
they require the whole tune, rather than having to 
get it from a place 8,000 miles away from people who 
are never 111 touch with them. 

8187. Q. I suppose you have also m mind the em- 
ployment of Indian labour and capital and it would 
be a general advantage to the people to have a local 
industry? 

A. That is so. 

8188. Q. in your last answer, t.c., your answer to 
Question No. 60, you say “ Assistance should be 
given to industries according to their needs.’ Will 
you kindly explain what you mean by the woid 
‘ needs ’? Is it needs of the country or industry? 

A. In that particular case we had in mind the 
building up of the industry. 

8189. <2. What kind of industries do you think 
needs to be built up in India? Presumably you in- 
clude the rolling stock industry? 

A. We naturally do that, Sir, and as far as we 
are concerned, we think any industry 111 which Indian 
capital is put in and which will give employment to 
Indians and therefore bring or save money to 
Indians,, should be built up. 

8190. Q . Do you include the possession of raw 
products in this country as an argument for establish- 
ing an industry? 

A. Most decidedly. What is the good of having 
all the raw materials if you cannot take advantage 
of them? 

8191. Q t What you mean by stating that assistance 
should be given to industries according to their 
needs, is, 1 take it, that industries for which raw 
materials exist in this country and for which Indian 
labour and Indian capital can be employed, should 
be assisted? 

A. That covers a vory wide field. 

8192. Q. That is what you mean by assistance 
should be given by the aid of a tariff to industries 
“ according to their needs ”? You mean that indus- 
tries for which the raw materials exist in this coun- 
try and for which Indian labour and capital and In- 
dian talent generally can be employed should be 
assisted? 

A, Yes. 

8193. Mr, Goyajee . — Q. What percentage of the 
country’s demands for rolling stock is actually being 
made at present by the tw T o firms that you have men- 
tioned? 

A. The total Railway materials purchased last year 
approximately came to about 17 crores. I am not 
sure of this figure, but I behe-ve orders to the extent 
of 17 crores were placed last year, and the total placed 
in this country was about one crore. 

8194- <2.- Will you kindly recapitulate on what facts 
} ou base your rate of 11 per cent. ? How do you arrive 
at the 11 per cent.? 

A. Over a number of years, a comparison of the 
home and Indian prices showed an approximate dif> 
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ference of 5 per cent, in favour of the home manu- 
facturer. Allowing 2| per cent, tor the customs duty, 
it brings it up to per cent. Then to make our 
tender attractive to company Directors, to get them 
to place orders out here, 3| per cent, is necessary to 
cover the extra inspection charges, etc. 

8195. Q. If the Directors of Railways are stationed 
in India, many of your difficulties would be removed 
and you would require less Protection. The margin 
which you have kept to make your tenders specially 
attractive would not be necessary? 

A.. It depends entirely on whether the Consulting 
Engineers come out here. 

8196. Q. If Railway Boards and Consulting 
Engineers are stationed here, you would require a 
smaller amount of Protection? 

A. There will be more chance of getting work in 
this country. 

8197. Q . Tour 11 per cent, duty is based on the 
fact that raw materials pay an import duty of 2} per 
cent. If, however, Protection is granted to iron ami 
steel manufacturers, then perhaps you would have to 
ask for more Protection in proportion? 

A. Yes. 

8198. Mr. Snbfinhi Ayyar . — >Q. I think you said 
that most of the Hoards of Railways are in England? 

A, Yes. The South African Railways and the Aus- 
tralian Railways have their High Commissioners and 
Buying Agents in London. 

8199. Q. So far as private companies are concerned, 
most of them probably are in London? 

A. Yes. 

8200. Q. As regards the Government Railways, 
they have their buying agents in London. Under 
these circumstances, can we reasonably complain that 
our Board of Directors are in London? 

A. In the majority of cases, for example, the South’ 
American Railway Companies, the whole of the 
capital is held in London. They are not State-owned 
Railways at all. As regards the Indian Railways, 
as has been stated, the majority of the capital is 
held by the Government of India. 

8201. Q. Therefore it would be an advantage? 

A. Yes. 

8202. Q. I think you said in answer to the President 
that since you sent in your written evidence, so far 
as the State Railways are concerned, the articles 
are pot only purchased in England, but also in the 
continental countries ? 

A . Yes. 

8203. I believe I have read in the evidence given 
by Sir William Meyer in regard to purchases from 
European countries, that what generally happens is 
that the tenders from foreign countries are shown to 
English merchants and the English merchants have the 
option of saying whether they would supply at the 
same rate, and consequently the whole order is placed 
in England and not on the Continent? 

A . That is so. Recently, we have asked the Gov- 
ernment of India to treat the Indian manufacturers 
in the same way. We have had no reply yet. 

8204. Q. You think all these difficulties can be 
removed if the Board of management is located in 
this country? 

4. A great many of them, hut I must qualify that 
by saying that the Consulting Engineers and* their 
inspection staff should also be stationed here, 

8205. Mr. Rhodes . — Q. About the question of the 
Railway Boards in London, is the reason why the 
South African and South American Companies make 

purchases in London because the Boards are 
there * or is it that they have no means of getting the 
stuff locally'? What is the primary reason? 

A . In South Africa, for instance, there were no 
manufacturers. They are only just starting. They 
are supplying some' of their own manufactures now. 

8206. Q. The reason for buying in London is 
economic? 

A . Yes. 

8207. Q. Then is the contention of economic reason 
as regards India disappearing with our local manufac- 
tures? 

A. lust the same as it is disappearing in South 
Africa and in Australia. 

8208. Q . You would rather have Railways wiih local 
Boards here and the Chief Consulting Engineers out 
here, even if they should have Engineers in London 
to pass the materials? That would be nn ideal 
arrangement from your point of view? 

4. Yes, it would suit us as well as everybody. 


8209. Q. That would minimise the necessity of 
duties to some extent? 

A. To some extent it naturally does away with the 
disinclination which there is at present to place 
orders here. 

8210. Q When you started your Wagon works, (I 
have not referred to you" pi osncctus) , I suppose you 
held out hopes of g ,od J \J<.uds to shareholders? 

A. The Standard Wagon Co. was floated as the 
result of a Government C^n* v, "r ; r , r\ which is being 
read m a different way n - , 1 .1 . was then. It 
looks almost a political question, and yet it is not. 

8211. President. — Q. You might explain it a little. 

A Tfc is a very awkward thing to explain it The 

< omrnumqiie was issued when the Government of 
India remembered its difficulties. It is now three 
years ago and the difficulties have passed. 

8212. Mr. Rhodes. — Q. When you floated your 
Company, you did so in the expectation of preferential 
treatment? 

.1. That is so, because of this Communique. 

8213 Q. That is really not as regards price, but as 
regards placing of orders, you expected preference? 

.1 We expected* that the Government of India 
would act in accordance with what had been stated 
by several of its members at different times that 
they wished that industries in India should develop, 
and on the si length of that we went to the Indian 
public and got the capital. 

8214. Q . Did you expect then that the Government 
would pay you a higher price than the British manufac- 
turer or that they would merely give von the order 
at the same rate? 

A. We expected at least to get the offer of the 
order. 

8215. Q. In answer to Question Ho. 46, you say 

Without a steady stream of orders it is impossible to 

build up a satisfactory industry anywhere.” It is 
fairly obvious that a steady stream of orders would 
lie better than Protection? 

A. I think if would be. If we knew that we were 
going to get steady work to keep our works going 
8 hours a clay, we should hold our own with anybody. 

8216. Q, Then if Government were to place a 
contract with you for 1 a series of years on equal terms, 
you will be quite satisfied? 

A. Yes. 

8217. Q. Would you accept a sliding scale based on 
the cost of material? 

A. All our works for the last three years has been on 
the basis of a sliding scale. 

8218. Q. Supposing you ask Government to give you 
a contract at to-day’s rates for 10 years, Government 

k nught suggest that they would give the contract on 
a sliding scale? 

A. We have already done that for years and would 
have no objection to doing it. The cost this year 
could be treated as the standard amount, and the 
price of the wagon could be based according to the 
cost of material in each year. 

„ 8219* <2* Then you are not really asking for rirotec- 
tion so much as a little more consideration and fairplay 
from the Government of India and the Railways 
generally ? 

A. We have come here because it is the only way 
m our getting assistance to enable tis to carry on. 
We cannot get on through other ways. We must 
have fiscal assistance. 

8220. Q. That means, in other words, you admit 
there is an evil which you do not see any way of 
getting round and tin refers you want to compensate 
that evil by Protection? 

4. If I may put it in another way, at present 
there is the biggest slump the world has ever known. 

1 know from personal knowledge that some of the 
largest rolling stock Works in England are working 

2 days and less than 2 days in the week. Those 

people have got materials, capital and resources 
behind them. I know from my home experience that 
if they would not get work at or above cost price 
then rather than close down their works, they took 
work at any price, often well under cost to keep 
TP® gomg (so as t0 cover them for m&teriS 

agd labour and get a small sum towards charges!. 
We are not in a position to stand that. We have no 
resources. 

8221. Q . Broadly speaking, apart from the 

non at the present moment, if you have a long cosalmst 
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on a sliding scale, you do not think you need Protec- 
tion ? 

A . If we were sure of that, we should not need 
Protection m that way. We have already stated that 
we want Protection only for a certain time. We 
should lave then trained our men. 

• '8222. Q. A gentleman before us this morning wanted 
to put 11 per cent, import duty on materials. You 
would require that Protection in that case? 

A. Yes. Of course that goes without saying, 
because we could not get anything in India. 

8223. Q. Supposing everything imported paid 11 per 
cent , you will not be injured at all ? 

A . As far as we are concerned, it would give us a 
Protection of approximately 3*5 per cent., if every- 
thing has to pay a duty of 11 per cent. 

8224. Q. If orders -were placed in this country, would 
you prefer that all orders are placed in this country 
on a rupee basis, whether the orders are placed by the 
agent of a home company, or otherwise? 

A. Yes. 

8225. Q. Bo you think it is a fairer -way of doing it 
than the present way ? 

A. That is the* only fair way to Indian manu 
facturer. 

8226. Q. Have you ever contemplated the question 
of exporting wagons? 

A. Yes. 

8227. Q. How will the 11 per cent, duty act in 
regard to export trade? 

A. That brings up the economic working of large- 
works just the same as Belgium or Germany is doing 
at the present time. They have their Protection, but 
they can export at a very much lower rate. If you 
have the Works going for 8 hours a day steadily and 
you give this big export work thus filling in the 
other 16 hours of the day, that reduces your charges 
by about 50 per cent., and therefore the export work 
can he taken at a much lower figure. 

8228. Q. If you are paying on imported material 
11 per cent., you are not in such ia good position to 
export as you would be with absolute Free Trade by 
which you will be able to bring your material free? 
You would prefer to have absolute Free Trade in the 
country, I suppose, from that point of view? 

A. No. Unless you have got the home trade, you 
will have no export trade. 

8229. Q. But your export trade would surely be 
handicapped by the duties paid on the raw material 
imported? 

A. If you were doing nothing else but export. As 
far as we are concerned, we could not live on export 
trade alone. 

8230. Q . Putting the thing on a concrete basis, 
would you have no duties or 11 per cent., for every- 
thing? * 

An 11 per cent., for everything. 

8231. Mr. Manh — Q. I understand that 3| per cent, 
will give you Sufficient Protection? 

,A. It still leaves 1£ per cent. 

8232. Qn At present you pay 2 } per cent, on imported 
material, <and you ask for a duty of 11 per cent, on 
the finished articles P 

An The alternative put to me just now was no 
import duty at all, or 11 per cent, on everything. 
That is the choice between these two alternatives. 

8233. Qn You choose the lesser evil? 

A* Yes. It is really 8$ per cent over the raw 
material rate we ask for. 

8234. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. — Q. I should like 
to clear up the point that Mr. Rhodes put to you as to 
whether you would be satisfied with a guarantee of 
a contract from the Government of India or whether 
you want Protection. I take it that von want 
Protection, because that would ensure Government 
buying from you? 

An Yes. 

8235. Qn Supposing Government gives a contract to 
one firm, it does not mean that the whole industry 
receives any benefit? 

A. It would be very much better for the whole 
industry if it is protected, rather than giving a con- 
tract to one firm. 

8236. Q. You would advocate Protection, because it 
would help the industry In India? 

A. Of course, competition is always a good thing. 

8237. Q. And you would not be satisfied with 
Government if they merely gave you a contract and did 
not give Protection to the industry? 


A. It would be better to have Protection for the 
purpose of the industry generally. 

8238. Qn You have fully enumerated the disadvan- 
tages that your industry suffers and you said you 
started the Wagon works because of the Government 
Communique. Don’t you think that your position is 
the same as that of the dyestuff industry in 
England? 

A. Yes, it is very similar to that. 

8239. Q. There the Government has come to the 
rescue of the dyestuff industry, a bill is passed which 
piactically gives them Protection and you would, claim 
that just' as in the dyestuff industry the capital of 
the company was subscribed on the strength of the 
Communique. You know however much there was 
opinion in favour of Free Trade in England, when the 
Dyestuff Bill was passed in Apxil, there was not one 
dissentient voice? 

A. I cannot say. 

8240. Q . I can tell you that that was so. Applying 
the same argument, you would claim Protection under 
similar circumstances? 

A. We are doing so. 

8241. Sir Manechjce Dadabhoy . — Qn You started your 
Works in 1919? 

A. Yes. 

8242. Q. When did the slump commence? 

A. Our capital was floated towards the end of 1918. 
The slump started about the middle of 1920, just as 
we were getting out our plant. 

8243. Q. You started these works on the strength of 
the Government communique? 

A, Yes. 

8244. Q . And you have not received assistance from 
the Government you contemplated in the matter by 
a stream of orders? 

Ar No, we have not received what we expected. 

8245. Qn This is due to Government securing goods 
at a lower rate in England or through any other 
causes? 

A. One of the causes certainly has been the lack 
of money last year. They would have helped us 
more if their financial position had been better. But 
this year, I believe it is a case of people at home 
keeping their Works going at any cost. 

8246. Qn You have stated that the total amount of 
orders was about 17 crores of rupees? 

A. I believe it was so. 

8247. Q. Out of which you got one crore. Will you 
kindly tell us how much came from the United 
Kingdom and how much from foreign countries? 

An Last year you can take it that practically the 
whole of the orders placed by the Indian [Railways 
were executed in the United Kingdom. I have given 
vou the figure without reference and I cannot guarantee 
it, but the figure of 1 crore is correct. 

8248. Q. Was there no competition between the 
United Kingdom and foreign countries? 

A. Not in the beginning of last year. The orders to 
foreign countries were placed only in the latter part 
of the year. 

8219. Q. You say that in this country there is a 
deficit of 60 to 70 thousand wagons? 

A. That is according to the rise of the, normal 
expansion curve. 1,500 locomotives are short and 
there are certainly 50 v'agons for every locomotive. 

8250. Q, You consider that there is ample scope for 
this industry if Protection is given? 

A. Yes. 

8251. Q. You say that you are completely cut off 
for any work on the open markets because you have 
no buying agents. Could not you have your buying 
agents in London? 

An We have our London office, but as the estimates 
and the drawings of different types of vehicles have 
to be done in this country, they are not in a position 
to be constantly in touch witlTthe changes out here. 

8252. Qn Will not the High Commissioner in London 
be able to help you in this matter? 

A, The High Commissioner really does not come 
in, 

8253. Qn Could not he be asked to look into these 
Companies? 

A- Yes, possibly if he could find time. 

8254. Q. That would be one way of helping the 

industry of the country? ' ** ' 

A, Yes. * 
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8255. Q. You say that two-thirds of the material is 
imported into India. .Where do you get the other one- 
third from? . 

4. The rest of the material is obtained from 
Messrs. Tata <fc Sons. 

8256. Q . What sort of material? 

4 . Steel, steel channels, etc. 

8257. Q. You said that your people should be allow- 
ed to tender for the export trade* Have you consider- 
ed how this would affect the manufacturers at homo? 
Will they be handicapped in any way by your being 
allowed to do so? 

4. They would be in the position we hiave been in 
up to now. There is no question that it would be to 
our advantage. 

8258. Q . You say that the actual Protection that 
you are getting is 34 per cent. 

4. The way I got at 34 per cent, was by taking the 
cost of a wagon as 100 per cent., the cost of material 
00 per cent, other costs 34 per cent. Then the tariff 
of 11 per cent, only gives actual Protection on the 34 
per cent, because whether the material imported comes 


as raw material for wagons or as parts or wagons with 
an all-round tariff the items balance each other, there- 
fore the actual Protection we get is only on the 34 
per cent. 

8259. Q. Your difficulty at the present time is that 
your Works are practically lying idle? 

4. At the present moment we have only sis* 
months’ work. 

8260. Q. Then, I understand that you want not only 
Protection but also Government help in the matter? 

4. If we get Protection then we" can dispense with’ 
the other. 

8261. Q. But you would welcome it all the same? 

4. There is no question about that. 

82 G2. Q. You want Government to abide by its Coja- 
munique ? 

4. We expect Government to help us in the spirit 
in which the Communique was originally issued. 

8263. Q, Was any promise of assistance to this 
Company over held out by Government? 

4. Nothing more than' the Communique. 


Witness No. 55. 


Mr. P. W. SMYTH, Calcutta. 

Written statement, dated the 21st November 1921. 


8264. I have before me the questionnaire issued by 
the Commission, and I notice that it contains no refer- 
ence to an import duty on silver, but from a conver- 
sation which I had with one of your members, I 
understand that the advisability of imposing such a 
duty will be examined. 

I wish, therefore, to submit for your consideration 
the following* — 

(1) Presuming that even if a duty is imposed 
on private imports of silver, imports on 
Government account for the purpose of 
coinage into rupees will be free, it does 
not appear to me that the duty can be 
made effective, unless the coined rupee is 


over-valued against silver by more than 
the duty. Unless the coined rupee is so 
over-valued, no silver will be imported, 
and if there is any demand for silver, 
coined rupees will be melted down. 

(2) The rupee is not likely to remain for , any 
length of time over-valued r gainst silver, 
unless and until Government can again 
fix the rupee at a definite ratio to the 
sovereign. 

In short, the imposition of a duty on silver at the 
present time would in any case be futile, as it could 
bring in no revenue. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 6th January 1922* 


8265. Prcsidcnt.-*~Q . To what firm do you belong? 

4. I belong to the firm of Ketflewell Bullen & Co., 

but I am not giving evidence on their behalf. I am 
giving evidence in my individual capacity, 

8266. Q, It appears to me that your whole point is 
that silver is imported by Government free of duty and 
therefore any duty . on private imports should not 
be permitted? 

4. I do not think that is quite my point. 

8267. <3. Supposing 'Government levied the same im- 
port duty on silver imported for the purpose of coinage 
as on |gsvate imported /silver, would you still have 
any objection to that? 

4. Yfes, I think I would. 

8268. Q. Why? 

4, Because both silver and gold really take the pkee 
with -the ordinary uneducated Indian of currency with 
m* As we keep money in the bank he keeps his 
apver and gold and I do not think it is a good thing 
to levy a duty on either of the precious metals. It 
follows that if you levy a duty on it, it would tend to 
decrease the value of the world silver and gold as 
compared with the value in India and therefore when 
you go to sell it you would lose on it. 

8269. Q . But a number of the masses keep a few 
rupees in silver ornaments and if there ■was an import 
'duty od silver, the price in India would be higher in 
rupees than without the duty. Therefore would not 
they be better off? 

4. That is wery doubtful. It would depend very 
largely on whether India as a whole were an importer 
of silver or an exporter thereof. 

8270. Q. So far India has imported silver? 

A. But times change. 

8271. Q. We need not go into currency and exchange 
matters. # If the Government of India want to adopt 
a gold currency, then perhaps silver may depreciate, 


but under present conditions so long as our basic 
currency is silver prices would rise if an import duty 
vas imposed? 

4. That might be the case if India continues to 
import silver. 

8272. Q. How will the masses be affected who have 
put their savings in silver ornaments? It would hot 
hurt them, if anything, it would help them in realis- 
ing better prices? 

4. That is so/ 

8273* <2* If Government also levy a duty on silver 
which they import for coinage purposes, then the 
danger of rupees being melted down would not be so 
great, would it? 

A, No. * 

8274. Q . Will you please explain what- you mean by 
saving that the imposition of a duty on silver at the 
present tune would in any ease be futile as it could 
bring in no revenue? 

A. I think that would be the case if Government 
did not levy any duty on its own importations. 

8275, Q. If Government also charged themselves the 
duty then this question would not arise? 

4. No. 


8276. Sir Maned' jee Dadabhoy . — Q. I understand 
you do not favour an import duty because people in 
this country invest their savings in gold and silver and 
therefore it is not fair to put a duty on it? Is that 
so? 

4. I do not know whether it is right to say that it 
h not fair. They would suffer a loss when they 
wanted to sell it. 

8277. Q. On the other hand I would put it in ** 
reverse way. l)o not you think that if you levy a 

cn silver it would appreciate their boding® ? 1 ** 

4. Provided India as a whole continues to bet & * 
buyer of silver I think it would. I do 
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however, it is certain that India will continue to buy 
silver. 

8278. Q . it the present time the masses invest 
their money in silver? 

A. Yes. 

% 8279. Q. In your opinion duty would be levied on the 
savings of the people? 

A. Yes, in one sense. 

8280. Q. Also silver is required for religious marriage 
purposes and as such it would affect them m that 
sense too? 

A . Yes, I do not think there is any objection in 
that sense if it is used for ornaments. 

8281. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas . — Q . Apart from 
these sentimental grounds which are very sound so far 
af India is concerned, do not you think there is 
more solid ground for not imposing the duty? Bombay 
is the largest bullion market m India and it is very 
important for trade that this market should be main- 
tained? 

A. I do not think I should go as far as that. 

8282. Mr. Mant. — Q. In this written statement your 
main aigument is that a duty will bring no revenue 
You say that unless the coined raped is over-valued no 
silver would be imported and if there is any demand 
for silver rupees would be melted down if a duty 
were imposed. I want to ask you whether there is 
any harm in it? 

A. Harm in melting down rupees? I think there 
might he. no harm. But that is not the objection. 
The point is that the duty would bring in no revenue. 

8288. Q. Then it comes to this : that there is only 
one point, namely that the duty would bring in no 
revenue. Jn cross-examination here you have raised 
another point, namely that it would bo a loss to the 
people? 

A. Yes. Supposing that you tn duty on 

silver. The price, take it as it V: -dr.;-, is Bs. 90 
for 100 tolas. You impose a duty of Bs. 10, which 
makes the price Bs. 100 for 100 teals. As long as the 
uned'.'caird classes of India do not want to sell their 
silver it does not really matter very much. But 
supposing later on they are in difficulties and have 
to sell their silver in times of necessity. They may 
not be able to sell it in India. They may have to sell 
it in the open markets of the world where it is only 
Rs. 90. and they wi 7 l lose Bs. 10. 

8284. Q. If they want to export- their silver they will 
sell it m the Indian market? 

A. They may not be able to and' at times the 
price in the Indian market will depend on the price 
in the world markets. 

8285. Q. You are assuming that the world price of 
silver goes down? 

A. I am assuming just now that it remains stationary 
for simplicity ’s sake. 

828b. Q. ]f it leruains stationary the price in the 
Indian market will remain at Bs. 100. 

A. Supposing everybody in India wants to sell at the 
same time they must sell abroad. 

8287. Q. Is not that a very improbable proposition 
iliat everybody in India will sell at the same time? 

A. Supposing there are a larger number of people 
who want to sell than there are buyers, then some 
will have to go out to be sold. My point is this. 
When import into India stops some silver may have 
to go out of India, If the cultivator wants to sell 
them he has got to sell abroad and lose wlmi he lias 
&&id by way of duty. 

8288. Q. You are assuming the work! i>*!c i to be 
Bs. 90 and the Indian price to bo Bs. M). Ho will 
sell in tlie Indian market. The bullion deal* i will 
export the silver, 

A. If there is more silver in the Indian market than 
can be sold there then it must be sold abroad. 

8289. Q. He only gets'Bs. 90? 

A. So he lo’ses Bs. 10. 

8290. Q, It comes to the same thing, I say that un- 
less the Indian price drops he won’t lose. What you 
actually mean is that the Indian price will drop. 

A. Yes. 

8291. Mr. Rhodes . — Q. Looking air silver for a 
moment entirely, as a commodity used in marriage 
, ceremonies by the people generally, I think you would 
suggest that it would be a fair subject for taxation as a 
luxury if it had no other function to perform. 

A. Certain ly. 

8292. Q. As regards e filer functions you think it Is 
necessary that silver and gold should pass in and out 


of the country freely for the sake of exchange gene- 
rally. 

A. Yes. 

8293. Q. If one wants to tax it as a luxury and at 
the same time allow it to pass out freely, would your 
objection, which you have been discussing with 
Mr. Mant, be met by a drawback of the full amount 
of the duty on export? 

A. I think it would. On the other hand I under- 
stand that that particular mode of dealing with the 
matter has been proved impracticable. 

8294. Q. You might give what you might call a 
bounty on export equal to the duty. 

A. That would seem possible*. 

8295. Q. That might get over your fear that the 
exporter of silver might possibly be injured. 

A. Yes. 

8296. Q. As regards an import duty and the melting 
of the rupee, the President questioned you as to the 
effect of Government paying a duty itself on its 
imports of silver. »S iroJy n will have no effect what- 
ever on the situation. It would only be a book 
transaction in their books. 

A. You mean effect on the revenues? 

8297. Q. No. Effect on the melting of the rupee. 
Can you tell me what the present value of the rupee is 
in annas roughly? 

A. 13 annas. 

8298. Q. Let us suppose for the sake of argument 
that a 4 annas per tola duty were levied on silver, that 
would lead to melting, would it not? It would cost 
the bullion dealer Bs. 1-1-0 to import while it would 
only cost him 1G annas to melt the rupee. 

A. Yes. 

8299. Q. How long do you think that the melting 
offeet would continue? To what extern would rupees 
go on being melted? 

A, You mean if the price remains stationary? 

8300. Q. If the world price remains stationary? 

A. I think it will go on until all the rupees are 
melted. 

8301. Q. Meantime I presume Government would be 
m potting silver at 13 annas and what will be the 
effect of its paying a duty of 4 annas to itself? 

A. C should like to think that out. 

8302. Q. Have you formed any idea as to what would 
he the effect of any cessation of India being in the 
world’s markets such as the "melting, of the rupee 
would imply P Would it bring silver prices down or 
would it be more likely io keep the price up by leading 
to the closing of mines? 

A. I think it is impossible to answer that question. 
It might have either or both effects. 

8103 Q. You say that the rupee is not likely to 
to mam for any length of time over-valued against 
silver, unless and until Government ean fix the rupee 
at a definite latio to the sovereign. You pointed out 
that the duty can only be put on so long as it is 
n\ er-valued. 

A. Yes. 

8304. Q. T do not quite underlain! what \ou mean 
by saying “ until Government can fix the rupee. H I 
should like to hear your views without going too 
far into the question. 

A. It is very simple really. When the rupee was 
fixed it was fixed at ia very largely over-valued price as 
against silver. Unless you fix it I do not see that 
it will remain for any length of time over-valued. 
When I wrote my evidence the rupee was only very 
slightly over-valued as against silver. As a matter of 
fact silver has gone down, and to-day it is over-valued 
r.^rsv*- c ; i V ;" to a fair extent. 

Q. I hen an import duty on silver with a full 
drawback or bounty on export’ is the only way you 
think feasible for revenue purposes, and this is condi- 
tional on having a considerable margin of over-valuing 
of the r,upce? 

A. I think so. 

8306. Mr. Seshagh'i Ayyar. — Q. With reference fo 
your answer to Mr. Mant, whenever the small hoarder 
in India sells his silver or gold he has to go to the 
bullion dealer, and the purchaser would always look 
at the outside market in purchasing it, and the 
result will be that the small hoarder will have to 
sell at a disadvantage, because he will have to sell 
at the price which is obtainable elsewhere. 

A. He must sell at the world's price. 

8307. Q. If there is the duty upon silver it would not 
in the least be of advantage to the small hoarder in 
selling. 
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A. I do not think it would be of advantage. 

8308, Q . I am speaking of the small hoarder. It will 
be a disadvantage to him if there is an import duty, 
because the price of silver would have gone up by 
the import duty. If he wants to hoard up against 
bad seasons and so on f in consequence of the import 
duty he will have to pay a higher price for his silver. 
Is it not? 

A. Yes. 

8809. Q, So, both from the point of view of soiling 
and buying, so far as the small hoarder is concerned, it 
would be fa disadvantage to impose a duty? 

A. I think so. 

8310. Mr. Coyajec. — Q. Do you think that a duty 
would restrict the free export and impoit of precious 
metals out of and into India? 

A, Certainly. 

8311. Q. Looking to tho last few yoais all restrictions 
on the movemont of bullion have had an enormous 
disavantage? 

A. I think so. 

8312. Sir Montagu Webb . — Q. I cannot quite gather 
from your written evidence whether you are in lav our 
of a duty on silver or opposed to it. 

A, I am opposed to it. 

8313. Q. The reason you give are that the rupee is 
not likely to remain over-valued against silver. But it 
is very largely over-valued now, is it not? 

A . Yes. It is over-valued now. The price for 
silver is about Bs. 90 per hundred tolas. 


8314. Q. You say that at the present time an import 
duty would bo futile. But the argument which you 
have employed in your paper can have no applica- 
tion to-day ? 

A. It docs not apply to-day. 

8315. Q. But nevertheless, you arc opposed to an 

import duty on silver? * 

A. Yes. 

8316. Q. It has been represented in other quarters to 
us that silver is a luxury and an article of meichan- 
dise and that it is legitimate to tax it like any other 
goods, so that I do not quite understand tho applica- 
tion of your argument which lias no force at any 
rate to-day. 

A. No. It lias no force to-day. 

8317 Q. Sir Edgar Holberton . — Q. Why do you think 
that the rupee is not likely to remain over-valued for 
any length of tunc? What world factors induce you 
to hold that view? 

A. I think that the rupee is more or less following 
the price of silver. Although it is over-valued to-day 
I should rather expect that after some time it will 
be less over-valued than it is to-day. In fact it seems 
to me that before very long we nffay be exporting 
rupees. Actually rupees were exported last year. 

8318. Q. What was the value of silver at that time 
when this export happened? 

A. 1 do not know. 

8319. Q. Was it pretty high? 

A, I do not know. But recently it went up to 
40 d. per oz. 


Witness No. 56. 


Babu SHIVA SHANKER JHA, Member, Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council, and President, 

Bihar Provincial Kisan Conference. 


Written statement, dated Madhubani, the 18th December, 1921. 


8320. Q. 1. I am in favour of a policy of protection 
of trade. The infant trades of Indm cannot prosper 
and there is every fear of their being killed if no 
protective tariff is introduced, for they cannot com- 
pete successfully with foreign trades The reason is 
that while trades in foreign countries were estab- 
lished centuries ago and are run on highly organised 
principles and with the help of exceptionally skilled 
labour, in India they have just begun and skilled 
labour is noji available. Another difficulty is as 
regards machinery. Indian industries depend more 
or less on costly hand labour whereas foreign indus- 
tries upon winch trades in those countries are based 
have the advantage of highly specialised machines. 

8321. Q. 2. Yes. If fresh taxation were necessary I 
would prefer an increase in customs to an increase in 
direct taxation. 

8322. Q. 5. The existing tariff policy has had a pre- 
judicial effect on Indian industries in the past and if 
it is not changed and modified it will have the same 
effect in future. 

8323. Q. fi- No. 

8324. Q. 8. No. 

8325. Q . 9. Yes. Industry can prosper only when 
a ready market can bo found for the product thereof. 
N<$w it so happens that articles imported from foreign 
countries are finer and at the same time cheaper than 
home-made ones owing to the reasons explained in 
answer to Question No. 1 and unless steps are taken 
to give some advantages to Indian industries, so that 
they may successfully compete with foreign articles, 
at least m matter of price, they will have no market. 
This can only be done if the articles imported arc 
taxed and the raw materials exported are also taxed in 
such a way that it may serve as a check on exports 
and naw materials may be had in abundance in India 
at a cheaper rate. Thus people engaged in Indian 
industries will have a double advantage end the 
industries are hound to prosper. 

’ 8326. Q. 10. I am of opinion that India will in time 
be independent of other countries in regard to all her 
requirements of manufactured goods except the 
various kinds of mechanical machinery. 

8327. Q. 11. On all imported manufactures. 


8328. Q. 13. Yes. I would select them on the prin- 
ciples of urgency of demand and economy. 

8329. Q. 14. I should like Protection to all indus- 
tries. W hether the assistance should continue or not 
would depend on the nature and extent of the devel- 
opment of these industries. 

8330. Q. 15. Yes Government should be able to 
ascertain the exact facts through its consuls, trade re- 
piesentalhes mid leading merchants and chambers of 
commerce. 

Government may refuse permission for the landing 
of ships or unloading of goods in India and may 
direct the Railway Companies to refuse delivery 'of 
goods for carriage. Government may also issue 
occasional ordinances imposing heavy and prohibitive 
import duties on such articles. 

8331. Q. 16. Hand industries are generally very 
costly and tho outturn is small. But at present it is 
the only form of industry prevalent in India and wo 
havo to make the best use of it. Cotton hand-loom in- 
dustries arc bound io piosper and arc, as a matter of 
fact, prospering. Tho present political situation in tho 
country has given them a fresh impetus. These 
industries should bo maintained until a bettor sub- 
stitute may be found. 

8332. Q . 17. Yes, Government should liavo the 
ower of controlling tho prices and tills can be done' 
v appointing Trade Boards at important trade cen- 
tres, 

8333. Q . 18, Yes. I would not allow such industrial 
funis io establish themselves m India by refusing to 
grant the requisite licences or to give them any facil- 
ities and the like- If Government really intend* to dis- 
courage them, means would not be wanting. 

8334. Q. 19. Conflict of interests might arise but it 
should not be difficult to adjust them. 

8335. Q. 20. A part of it is passed on to the con- 
sumer in a rise of price. 

8336. Q. 21. The rise would not be permanent. 

8337. Q. 22. Yes, provided the rise of prices is not 

due to causes like the one suggested in answer to Quee* 
tion No. 17, in which case Government shouldit&er- 
vene. " ' 
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§388. Q. 28. No. 

8839. Q . 24. Yes, it would surely be covered in part 
— may be wholly. 

8840. Q. 25, It might prejudicially affect foreign 
trade and general commercial position and prospects 
of the Country for a time during the period of transl- 
ation but normal conditions are sure to be restored 

soon after. 

8341. <8. 26. It might be temporarily advantageous. 
But I am not at all in favour of any bargaining tor 
the ultimate effect of all bargaining is to kill Indian 
trades. 

8342. Q . 27. No. 

8343. <8. 29. Yes, for instance, Trade Boards, 
Chambers of Commerce and the like. 

• 8344. Q, 30. One of the function's of export duties 
is, no doubt, the raising of revenue^ but they should 
mainly be utilised to prevent the indiscriminate ex- 
port of all raw materials to the detriment of Indian 
people and manufacturers and industries and also to 
revent the cheap acquisitions of these articles, c.g., 
amboo and other pulps for paper, etc., by foreign 
countries, having highly organised and specialised 
factories. » 

8345. Q. 31. Effect of export duties on export trade 
is undoubtedly injurious. In certain cases they may 
not be so, especially in those in which India has al- 
most a monopoly, e.g,, jute, tea, lac, mica, tobacco, 
indigo, etc. 

8846. Q. 32. Yes, rice, wheat, cotton, etc. The pro- 
ducers of raw materials will get a smaller price but con- 
sidering the decrease in price of other necessaries of 
life which is bound to result from this, they would not 
mind it nor will be discouraged and give up 
producing raw materials. 

8347. <8. 33. Yes. India being purely an agricul- 
tural country where about 90 per cent, of the people 
live directly or indirectly on agriculture, it would not 
affect the quantity of foodstuffs produced and there 
is absolutely no fear of the agriculturists ceasing to 
produce them. No doubt the immediate effect will 
be to diminish the price of foodstuffs, grown by the 
agriculturists and it is likely to cause some flutter 
among them but when things have settled down to 
a normal state they would not mind the decrease in 
price, for it would be immaterial and more apparent 
than real and would mean no change. Money is only 
a standard of value and it needs no argument to 
prove that the value of money is much depreciated. 


Let us take a concrete example. ’At present a 
maund of nee fetches Us. 6, After an imposition 
of export duty on the same, which will have a 
cheapening effect, let us assume the price will fall 
to Us. 3 per maund taking the worst view of the 
matter. It is a well established principle that the 
prices of all other commodities of life increase with 
the increase of the prices of foodstuffs and decrease 
with the decrease. Suppose an agimuliunst has to 
tsnnrir] R* 6 for the purchase of a pair of Dhoti now 
- 1 the decrease of the prices of foodstuffs the 
same pair of Dhoti will cost him Us, 3. Thus the agri- 
culturist does not suffer any loss and the real value 
of his one maund of rice remains the same. 

It will further stop a good deal of heart-burning 
and discontent prevalent among them at present 
owing to the landlords’ bringing suits for enhance- 
ment of rent. This source of discontent is also 
bound to disappear with the decrease in the price 
of foodstuffs. Thus although at the first sight it 
might seem that the adoption of the protective 
poiicy will affect the agricultural interests in the 
country prejudicially, on a closer examination it 
would appear that it would not do so in reality. It 
would on the whole be conducive to their ult im ate 
good and the agriculturists of India including those 
ol the province of Biliai and Onssa would be bene- 
fited by it. 

I have studied \ery minutely the conditions of life 
of agriculturists of tins piovmce and I can safely 
, assert that they were much happier -when the food- 
stuffs produced were cheaper than they are now when 
the prices have doubled and even trebled in certain 
cases. This is proof positive in support of my 
opinion. - 

8348. Q. 34. I am of opinion that an export duty 
should be levied on all raw materials except perhaps 
those of the kind indicated in answer to Question No. 

31. 

8349. Q. 35. I am not in favour of the idea of Im- 
perial Preference so far as India is concerned. 

8350. Q. 43. I am not interested in any industry 
technically so called unless agriculture be called an * 
industry. 

8351. Q . 61. As an agriculturist I produce foodstuffs 
for export, c,g. f rice, wheat, cotton, etc. 

8352. Q. 63. I would recommend an increase of the 
existing export duties and imposition of the same on 
those articles which are at present free of them. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 9th January, 1922. 


8358, President, — Q. Mr. Jha, you are a Member of 
the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council? 

Yes* 

8854. Q. You are the President of the Bihar Pro- 
vincial Kisau Conference? 

A. Yes. 

8355. 4* You are largely interested, in agriculture? 

A* Yes. 

8356. Q . Will you please tell us what your interest 

in agriculture is? T 

An I look after the interests of the agriculturists 
of the province in several ways, both as regards the 
law relating to the connection between landlords 
and tenants, and the kinds of crops that they grow, the 
sale that they command, and such things. 

8857. Q, Are you directly interested in agriculture 
by having any land of your own? 

A, Yes. I have my own lands. I grow crops my- 
self. 

8358. Q, You are strongly in favour of a protective 
tariff for ihe development of Indian industries? 

A . Yes. 

8359. <8* You think that the effect of a protective 
tariff will not be prejudicial to agricultural interests? 

A. No. 

8360. Q . In answer to Question No. 15, which I 
think relates to dumping, you say “ Government may 
refuse .permission for the landing of ships or unload- 
ing^! goods in India and may direct the Railway Com- 
panies . to refuse delivery of goods for carriage. Gov- 
ernment may also issue occasional ordinances impos- 
ing heavy and prohibitive duties on such articles.” 
Do you think that can be practically carried out? 

A. I believe so. Government can very well do 
that. 


8361. Q, You think it can be practically done? 

A. Yes. 

8362. Q, Your answer to Question No. 18. ‘Why do 
you want to prevent foreign industrial firms establish- 
ing themselves in India for the development of Indian 
industries? 

A. That will not mean the development of Indian 
industries in the particular sense of the term. The 
development of Indian industries means, as was 
pointed out by a great man, that it should be Indian 
firstly, Indian secondly and Indian thirdly. 

8363. Q. Who is that great man? 

A, Sir Frederick Nicholson. He fcays “ I beg to 
record my strong opinion that in the matter .of 
Indian industries we are bound to consider Indian 
interests firstly7 secondly and thirdly. I mean by 
firstly* that the local raw products should he utilised, 
by secondly that industries should be introduced, 
and by thirdly that the profits of such industry 
should remain in the country.” 

8364. Don’t you ihiuk that the development of 
Indian inuusiiies would be retarded if you strictly ad- 
here to the policy you advocate? 

A. No. The result will be just the other way. 
My 2 ‘easons are that by allowing foreign industrial 
firms to establish themselves in India we shall be 
transferring the industries which they are carrying on 
in foreign countries to India itself. They will be en- 
tirely riu the hands of foreigners, the profits will en- 
tirely go to them, and the result will be the same, 
namely, purely Indian industries will suffer. 

8365. Q. Except that Indian labour will be emnlov- 

ed by them? * , 

A. Quite so. , , ' 

8366. <3* And there will be a possibility of training 
Indians in the technique of foreign industries? 
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A . Quite so. A. Certainly. Our wants are very few. That is 

8367. Q . The shareholders might bo Indians? iho opinion of Englishmen also. We have come to 

A. I appreciate that* but then the ad'iinugos live luxurious lives only recently. We agi icultui i*r> 

would be more than counterbalanced by the dis- live a simple life, and we do not grudge a small 

advantages, sacrifice tor the development of industries. 

8368. Q . The disadvantages being? 8377. But you must produce sufficient to enable 

.4. That the whole profits will go to them. They you to live in decent comfort? 

will have the whole thing to themselves They might; A. Yes, decent comfort according to our own * 

not employ Indian labour m the special methods standard. 

which they use m doing certain things which arc con- '8378. Q. And you agriculturists must got an imonie 

fideniial. Indians might not be employed in those to that extent? 

things, and they will remain where they arc now. A . I think they will. 

8369. Q. Supposing it was made a condition preee- 8379. Q. Bo you think by tins means you will be ab J o 

dent to allowing the establishment of such industries to l educe tlie cost of clothing? 

by foreign firms that they shall have a certain pro- A. Yes. If you impose a heavy export duty on 

portion oi Indian capital, and secondly that they shall our raw cotton, our cotton will remain in the 

train a certain number of Indians in the technique country and then the weaving industry is sure t<* 

of those industries, would you still prohibit their develop. Then we shall take to weaving our own 

coming? clothes. Foi instance, I am an agriculturist; 1 

A. Unless I know that such a thing can be done, grow cotton m my own fields; I have got my 

I cannot give an opinion. charkas ; I spin the thread and get it "woven by the 

8370. Q. As a general principle you are against the village joHahas. (Shewing a gamp) This is handspun ; 

establishment of foreign firms? see how decent it is. Fifteen* years back, my father 

A. Certainly I am. and mother used to wear dhoties of this sort, because 

8371. Q. Then as regards Question No. 20 you say they considered it«lo bo purer. NovP the times have 

that our power to bargain may be of temporary ad- changed and we have taken to wearing foreign 

but that you are not at all in favour of any cloths. I ormerly the handspun things "were con- 

baj »-am ' ' inr because the ultimate effect of all barsainincr sideied to bo more comfortable and more sacred. 


is to kill Indian trades. What is your explanation 
for it? 

A. The simple reason is that it will continue our 
dependence on others. 

8372. Q. I think there is some r'-’ r I f« 

regards the use of the word “ ba 1 1 
you are shipping raw materials and manufactured 
goods, and they differentiate between admitting your 
raw materials and manufactured goods by admitting 
the raw materials free and imposing a very heavy 
duty on your manufactured goods produced out of 
the same raw material. Thereby they are handicap- 
ping your industries in India. Would you not do 
anything to baigain, so that they might utilise your 
manufactured goods. You can put an export duty 
on the raw material. 

A. I am not in favour of it. The thing is wc do not 
want our raw materials to go outside, — at least those 
raw materials which can be utilised m this country. 

8373. Q . I suppose you strongly advocate the im- 
position of export duties. Have you considered the 
effect of the imposition of export duties on the pro- 
ducers? I win put it to you in this way. It has been 
said that the total production of linseed in India is 
900,000 tons; you have got oil presses which crush 
only a very small proportion of these 900,000 tons 
and the rest is exported. Suppose you wish to 
establish the oil-crushing industry in India by 
imposing a very heavy export duty on linseed. 
India has not got a monopoly of the seed, and there- 
fore the prices here will be regulated by world 
prices. Therefore the export duty would have to be 
borne by the producers. Therefore the producers of 
the 900,000 tons of linseed will pay that tax while 
the quantity that will actually be manufactured in 
India will bo considerably small. Will not that ba 
adversely affecting the agricultural interests? 

A. I do not know whether my information is 
correct but I am told that only a part of the oil-seeds 
we export is crushed into oil, the remainder being used 
for glazing cloth and turned into manure for the soil. It 
is only the oil that is re-exported to us. India being an 
agricultural country, a fall in prices would not make 
any difference to the cultivator. There may be soma 
fall in prices in the beginning, but in the end will gain 
owing to m all-round fall in the prices of the 
necessaries of life. 

8374. But what effect would it have on the agri- 
culturists? Would they not give up the growing of 

, linseed? 

A . The agriculturists will nover give up growing it. 

8375. Q. If they do not realise their pi ice? 

4- Money has no value by itself. At present w© 
are getting Its. 4 whoro we used to got Its. 2, But 
this four rupees is not enough to buy the things 
we used to buy for Rs. 2. 

8376. Q . Bo you say that the cost of living in India, 
including .the cast of all necessaries of life, will go 
down to such an extent that the reduced prices 
realised will be adequate for living purposes? 


This does not cost much: this costs very little, 

8380. Q. Then >our idea is that India should bo 
made self-contained and independent of foieign exports 
and imports as far as possible? 

A. Quite so, Sir. 

8381. Q. And it would be to her economic advantage 
to attain that position? 

A. Yes. 

8382. Sir Edrjar llolberLon. — Q. To carry on the 
question about linseed winch tho Picsident raised; 
would you put a very heavy export duly on it? 

A. \ r es, so as to discourage export to a very great 
extent. 

8383. Q. Supposing there were not enough crushing 
mills to deal with it, and supposing your export duty 
had xhc eifeor of making it unduly high for tho 
foreign producer, how would you propose to sell it? 

A. As legards the machinery, as I have said, we , 
shall have to depend on the foreign countries, 
because they are not manufactured m India, This 
linseed and other oil-seeds are also crushed in India 
in the native mills. 

8384. President. — Q. To a very small extent. 

A. They have come to be small, and they may soon 
be extinct. 

8385. Sir E>hjar Holberion. — Q. Do you want to go 
back to those days when each village and each com- 
munity was self-supporting? 

A. Yos 

. 8386. Q. And at the same lime you are in favour of 

encouraging industries. Who will get the profit of 
it? 

A. The Indians. 

8387. Q. What class # of Indians? 

A. Tho agriculturists. Take any village and you 
will find that fifteen years’ ago the farmers lived 
a better hfo. It industries dovelop in the country, 
T sonio of the agriculturists will also take part m the 
industries. Take a Hindu joint family. There is a 
father who has 20 bighas of land. He has four sons, 
and on 'partition each sou gets 5 bighas, and ii each sou 
got* three or four sous, the land will be split up mt«> 
many small prices. These small owners of land cannot 
now take to any industries they have to load a sort 
of vagabond _ life. If they take fo industries, leaving 
their lands in the hands of their brothers, the lands 
will bo bi Iter cultivated and these who take to indus- 
tries can also earn more. 

8388. Q. Don’t jmi tY.uk it will reduce the number 
oi people firing on agrumlune? 

A. I have not that apprehension. 

83S9. Q. There will bo enough agriculturists even if 
you send some to industries? 

A. Yes. 

8390, Q. This joint family system, which you spoke 
of, cannot be put right by a tariff? 

A. What I mean is: at present the agriculturists 
cannot keep body and soul together with th© produce 
of their agricultural land. If there are industries in 
the country, they will naturally take to 
and the agriculturists will be gainers in that waiyC 

* i * '{• 1 
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8301. Q. At present, when the lands get overcrowd- 
ed, surely the tendency of the present day is for the 
agricultural labourers to go to factories? 

A. Yes, but not to such a large extent as they 
ought to. 

8392. Q . Apart from the fact that they will employ 
some of the surplus population, what advantage is the 
agriculturist going to get out of an industrialised 
India? 

A . We will get the articles which are necessaries 
of life cheaper. It may not be just in the beginning, 
but in the end. 

8393. Q. What article? 

A . For instance, cloth. I am sure wo will get 
that cheaper. 

8394. But at present all the cloths which your 
agricultural labourer wears is locally manufactured? 

# *4. No, Sir. Practically all that w r e wear is manu- 
factured outside. 

8395. Q. Clothes? 

A. They all come from Manchester. 

8396. Q . But it is said that the imports from Man- 
chester are all superior articles ? 

A. But they are worn by the agriculturists, as 
they cannot gefothem in India. 

8397. Q. Do you mean to tell us that the poorer agii- 
culturists are dressed in foreign cloths. Whene do 
they get it from? 

A. They purchase in the nearest market. If they 
have their village close to Darbhanga, for instance, they 
purchase it at Darbhanga. 

8398. Q. Do they not purchase it, because it is 
cheaper? Evidence has been given before this Com- 
mission that roughly speaking, one-third of the cotton 
produced in India is consumed by the hand looms, one- 
third by the power mills, and one-third is exported. 
You told me that the agriculturist practically confines 
his purchases to the imported goods. 

A r That is what I am finding. 

8399. Q . Who, then, absorbs, the output of the hand- 
looms? 

A . These handlooms produce a very small quantity. 

8400. Q. No, you are not right : they produce practi- 
cally one-third. 

A. My experience is confined to my division 

8401. Q . And your experience is that they consume 
foreign goods? 

A. Yes. 

8402. jSir Montagu Webb. — Q. I understand you are 
an agriculturist? 

A. Yes. 

8403. Q . Do you own lauds and cultivate lands your- 
self? 

A. I do. 

840 1. Q. I 11 youi leply to Question No. 33, you say 
th'afc the agriculturists were much better off when prices 
were lower. Will you explain exactly why the agri- 
culturist is better off when he gets less for his 
products ? 

A. If he gets more now he has to spend more than 
that: if he got less, he had to spend even less than 
that. 

8405. Q. 1 understand what you mean is that because 
rices have gone up all-round, he does not get any 
enefit out of the increased price derived from his 

products? 

A « Yes. And, then, Sir, the increased pi ices he 
gets are taken away by the landlord by way of enhance- 
ment of rent. You must not think that all the in- 
creased prices he gets he keeps to himself. He has a 
co-sharer in it. 

8406. Q . So that, if you can get prices down, he 
will be much better off? 

A. Yes. 

8407. Q. The lower* the prices go, the better would 
it be for him? 

A. Yes. 

8408. Mr. Coyajee. — Q. You are a practical agricul- 
turist? 

A. Yes. 

8409. <?. Dr. Mann of Bombay has studied the condi- 
tion of certain villages in Bombay where there is a big 
cotton industry, and he finds that although the con- 
dition of the agriculturists in the villages is parti- 
cularly bad, yet somehow they do not migrate to 
take advantage of the neighbouring industry. Can 
you give an explanation of such phenomenon? 


A. The reasons, Sir, are many. One of them is 
that they do not get sympathetic and good treat- 
ment at the hands of the factory employers. 

8410. Q. Now, as regards your answer to Question 
No. 18. You are against the establishment of 
foreign industrial firms in India? But don’t you 
think that when we have Protection there will be a 
great industrial development and there will be room 
not only for all the capital that India possesses, but 
for the use of foreign capital as well? 

A. I quite see. There will he some advantage, 
Sir, but that advantage will bo countei balanced by 
the disadvantage. 

8411. Q . May I instance the case of the tea and coal 
industries. These were started by foreign capital, 
but are now slowly passing on to Indian hands 9 
Don’t you think that that is an encom aging illus- 
tration ? 

A. If you put that question to me, an agricul- 
tunst, I will say that is a luxury to me: I do not 
.want it and if all the tea goes out of the country, 
I do not mind. 

8412. Q. My point is that these two industries were 
started by foreign capital, but they have slowly 
passed on to a considerable extent to Indian hands. 
Therefore, your opposition to the establishment of 
industries by foreigners does not receive support 
from this illustration. 

A. That is a very insignificant trade, considering 
other manufactures. This sort of generalisation from 
this particular industry, I am not in favour *of. 

8413. Q. Now, coming to your answer to Question 
No. 25, you say that Protection might prejudicially 
affect foreign trade. How will it do so? 

A. That, I believe, is patent enough. Protection 
m Frcrkmd prejudicially affected our trade with 
i 1 . i nd Protection in India will similarly 
affect England's trade with us. 

8414. Q . Our imports will be fewer? 

A. Yes. 

8415. Q . And our exports will be fewer? 

A. Yes. 

8116. Q . Because, those who import less from us will 
not be able to export more? 

A. That is not the only reason, 

8417. Have you any other reason? 

A. The raw r materials that will be left in this 
country will have to be utilised some way or other, 
and that will give the people of India an incentive 
to open up industries to utilise those raw materials, 
and thus the demand in the country will be met by 
the supply of the country. 

8118. Q. You say you are not in favour of bargaining, 
for the effect of all bargaining will be to kill Indian 
trade. Now, ar© you aware that all protectionist' 
countries are using the tariff for bargaining pur- 
poses, and yet their industries or trades have not 
been killed? 

A. But at present w'e have practically no industry 
and they have got their highly organised factories 
and skilled labour: we have practically none, and 
w'e have to begin w r ith a clean slate. 

8419. Q , As regards Question No. 33, I will put to 
you a suggestion made by an expert before this Com- 
mission. He argued that if we put a heavy tax on 
the exports of oil-seeds, the balance of trade is 
likely to go against us. What is your view? 

A, I have said I am not a trade expert. I 
am a simple agriculturist. One thing I may say, 
Sir. Oil used to be sold in India much cheaper 
before. It is now selling dearer than ghee some- 
times. The reason for this is, we export everything 
and we are left with practically nothing. There is 
0110 thing more. When a man cannot take oil or* 
ghee with his food, I am told, it has a very bad effect 
upon his physique and thus the agriculturist is in- 
terested in having them cheap. 

8420. Q. You say that high prices of agricultural pro- 

duce have not benefited the agriculturist because of the 
generally high prices. You believe that if export 
duties are imposed, it would bring down prices. Are 
you aw'are that protectionist countries are all 
countries with high prices? If you look to the tariff 
history of the world, you will find that generally 
protectionist countries are countries with high- 
prices. Have you considered that aspect of the 
question? * 

A, No, I have not. , 
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8421, Mr. Rhodes. — Q: I understood you to say that 
the agriculturist largely uses imported cloth? 

A* Yes, 

8422. Q. Can you tell me why? 

A. Because that is the only cloth available, and 
they have been accustomed to using it for a long 
time. It will be very difficult for them to give 
it up. The second reason is that imported cloth 
sells cheaper. Most of our raw materials go to 
foreign countries, and in the place of these raw 
materials we get cotton piece-goods turned out by 
factories, which are certainly run cheaper. 

8428. Q. Was not there a large quantity of standard 
cloth from the Bombay mills sold and used in Bihar? 

A. Yes, sold only through the agency of Govern- 
ment, but at times Government had very groat diffi- 
culty in div,o,.m r ' of that cloth. I was myself a Mem- 
ber of an Advisory Committee tat my place which used 
to report for what articles certificates should be 
granted by the Director of Civil Supplies, Mr. Milne. 

I know it was with the greatest difficulty that the 
cloth could be sold. 

8421 Q. Government also sold English cloths? 

A. Yes. 

8125. Q. Those sold very freely? 

A. I think so. 

8420. Q. Were they cheaper? 

A . Not cheax>er exactly. Indian made cloth looked 
a bit coarser, and the whole idea of the people has 
changed. They look to fineness more than durability. 

8427. Q, People now demand finer quality or cloth? 

A. Yob. 

8428. You are against developing the import and 
export trade? You want the country to be self- 
contained? 

A . Yes. 

* 

8429. Q . Will you tell me what is to be done with 
your jute industry in that case? 

A. We shall have jute factories in this country. 

8430. Q . We have got them now. Having made the 
jute bogs, what are you going to do with them? 

A. We shall have industrial firms in India. As 
they are used in the foreign countries, they will also 
be used in India itself. 

8481* Q . At present Bengal practically supplies all 
the bags for all the wheat, potatoes, etc., in the world. 
Do you think we would be able to use all that 
enormous quantity of stuff in India ? 

A. If foreign countries require them badly, they 
will purchase them at any price. 

8482. Q. You would favour an export trade? 

A. Yes, so far as these bags are concerned. 

8433. Mr. Rida. — Q. About export and import, I 
would like to put one or two questions more. You 
know that America and some other countries are 
self-contained ? 

A* Yes. 

8434. Q. But still they have large sea borne trade? 

A. Yes. 

8485* Q. What is your fear about the export and 
- import trade of India, if the should be self-contained ? 

A. They had sea borne trade only after developing 
their industries. Let us develop our industries and 
then see whether we can have foreign trade or not. 

8480. Q. Don’t you think when we are self-contained 
our export and import trade will rather increase instead 
of diminishing? 

A. It may be; I think the day will be very far off. 

8437. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy . — Q. I understand 
from vour note that you are a protectionist? 

A. Yes. 

8488. Q . And that you want Indian industries to ex- 
pand and grow? 

A. Yes. 

8489. Q. You are very anxious to see India industri- 
ally great? 

A. Yes. 

8440, Q. Yet in answer to Sir Edgar Holberton’s 
question you said that you would like to go back to 
olden days when every village was self-contained. 

A- Yea. 


8441. g. How is that position of yours compatible 
with your desire to see Indian industrialised? 

A. I wish that every village should have an indus- 
trial factory and an industrial firm in itself. 

8442. Q. Are you referring particularly to any indus- 
tries? * 

A. Not only that. 

8448. Q. You do not expect every village to have 
great factories? 

A. Why not, Sir. » 

0444, Q, It is a consummation devoutly to be wished 
for, but is it practicable? 

A. I do not suppose that it would not be 
practicable. 

8145. Q. Then there is another point which you raised 
in answer to Sir Edgar Holberton’s question; you 
said that the agriculturists find that though the 
prices have increased to double and treble the pur- 
chasing power of the rupee ^ is not been great and 
you contend that the agriculturist has not been 
benefited. * * 

A. No. 

8140. Q. Am T to gather that despite the considerable 
increase in price of foodstuffs, on the whole the 
agriculturist has not been benefited? 

A No, Sir. The best test is as to whether he is 
in a happier and easier condition than before, and he is 
not. 

8117. Q. Do you moan in contend that m spite of the 
increased cost, '(and also the increased cost of living), 
the margin is not wider now between the original 
savings and the present savings? Is it more or less? 

If the price was formerly one rupee, and to-day the 
price is~ treble, oven with the increased cost in wages, 
do you mean to say that there is no bigger margin? 

:i. No. It may be that instead of Bs. % he has 
Its. 4, but it is nothing. 

8418. Q. Is it the same or is it lower? 

A. Almost the same. 

8419 . Q Another proposition which you raised is that 
the agriculturists are using imported cloth, which 
you say is cheaper than the Indian made cloth. 

A, Not only that, my argument is also this. 
They are now accustomed to wearing fine cloth. 
The fineness and also the cheapness appeal to them. 

'8150. Q. You do not mean to say that agriculturists 
can afford to go in for finer cloth? 

A. So long as they can, they will prefer finer cloth* 

8451. (?. What is the oi din ary dress of a Hindu? A 
dhoty and a shirt? 

A. Yes. 

8152. Q. Is not an Indian made dhoty cheaper than 
a foreign dhoty? 

A. It was not cheaper until a year or two ago. 

8 153. Q. An Indian mill made dhoty is not cheaper 
than a foreign dhoty? 

A. It is as dear as a foreign dhoty* 

8454. Q. Where do you get that information from? 

A. I have myself been purchasing, I have personal 

knowledge. 

8455. Q. Am I to gather from your evidence that the 
wants of the agriculturists are few, and that they 
ary satisfied with their condition? On the other 
hand I understand ihat the agriculturist is complain- 
ing of his limited income? 

A. Yes, the limited income in view of the expenses 
lie has to incur. 

845U. Q. He is not in your opinion better off? 

A. How is he better off? 

8157. Q. Your point then I understand is that the 
saving lie makes is inadequate considering the 
purchasing power of the savings? 

A. Yes. 

8458. Q. You object to foreigners coming $o this 
country? Do you think that in the present state of 
affairs here there is that spirit of enterprise amongst 
the people of this country to go in extensively for 
industries? ; , 

A. Necessity is the mother of invention, ^. 
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The CALCUTTA HIDES AND SKINS SHIPPERS 5 ASSOCIATION! Calcutta, 


Written statement, elated the 14th December 1921. (No. 286-H. S.) 


8459. Q I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter No. 148, dated 14th October 1921, with 
.Vkich you submitted a list of the questions prepared 
for witnesses proposing to give written evidence befoie 
the Fiscal Commission. 

2. In reply' to your invitation for an expression of opi- 

nion upon any or all of these i v ^rgatoi if? I am to say 
that the Association wishes to submit the loll owing con- 
siderations with reference to Questions Nos. 01. 62 and 
63. Those questions are : — # 

61. — What articles do you export and to what 
countries ? 

63. — Are you interested in any of the articles on 
which export duties are levied ? If so, what 
do you consider has been the effect of these 
duties ? and 

63. — Do you recommend the increase, reduction or 
abolition of any of the existing export duties ? 

3. The Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers' Association 
is an Association of shippers of hides and skins from 
Calcutta to all parts of the world. Its members — a list 
of whom is attached — are deeply interested in the export 
duty that is levied by tho Government of India upon 
hides and skins ; and they propose now to show what has 
been, in their opinion, the effect upon their trade of this 
duty. 

4. The duty was imposed in 1919 at the rate of 15 per 
cent., on a tariff valuation basis, with a rebate of 10 per 
cent, in respect of hides and skins tanned within the 
British Empire. In imposing it the Government had 
in view a two-fold purpose : they wished to protect the 
Indian tanneries that had been established c.iir'i'g ibe 
war; and they also wanted to ensure that such Indian 
hides and skins as those tanneries could not deal with 
should be tanned as far as possible within the British 
Empire. The tax itself was to bring about the first of 
these two objects ; and the rebate of 10 per cent, on hides 
and skins tanned within the Empire was to achieve the 
second. 

5. The Association maintains that neither of these two 
objects has been achieved by the duty. The Indian 
tanning industry is at the present time in a thoroughly 
unsatisfactory state. The Indian tanners cannot tan 
the hides that they have in stock. Much less can they 
take up the enormous surplusage that must be stored 
in the country. And it has to be remembered that not 
only do raw hides pay an export duty of 15 per cent., 
but that imported leather pays an import duty of 11 

r per cent. Yet even with this measure of protection 
the Indian, tanning industry scorns to be making no 
progress. Admittedly the tanning industry all over the 
wprid is depressed, as are indeed most other industries. 
There is, however, no reason to believe that, when in due 
course the world depression passes away, the Indian 
tanners will be benefited by the duty. And in this 
connection it is interesting to note that those firms of 
hides and skins shippers in Calcutta who established 
tasnnsries, and supported the imposition of the duty 
now favour its repeal. For they are satisfied that it 
does not help them as tanners, while it restricts their 
business as shippers of raw hides and skins. 

Tfief duty was imposed at a time — September 1919 
—of extraordinary and unexampled demand for hides 
and sk ins. Yery shortly afterwards the demand fell off. 
It is not suggested by the Association that the duty was 
the msm of .the fsffis^ofL ~ But a slump in 'the trade 
made itself apparent, and this has^continued ever since. 
At present the United States are not buying Indian hides, 
and the United Kingdom is buying to only a very small 
extent. And there seems to be no likelihood of a revival 
of the trade for some considerable time. Meanwhile the 


duty is a heavy impost, and it is certainly calculated to 
retard a revival. Indeed this last point was admitted 
by Mr. 0. A. Innes when speaking, in behalf of the 
Government of India, in the debate in the Legislative 
Assembly on the 18th March 1921. 

7. The preference of 10 per cent, was intended, as I 
have -ai-l, io help the trade of the British Empire. But 
it has really proved to be a hindrance rather than a help, 
for it hampers the distributing trade in the United King- 
dom. Merchants in Great Britain who deal in imported 
hides and skins can buy, re-sell and re-ship other than 
the Indian qualities freely. But Indian hides and skins 
are under a customs liability, which of necessity inclines 
the merchants to deal in the free article. The mere fact 
that the period, allowed — without payment of the 10 
per cent. — for the sale of hides to British Empire tanners, 
has had to be extended from six months to three years, 
shows how impracticable the whole scheme is. It may 
be claimed that, of the total export of hides and skins, 
a larger percentage has been going of late to the United 
Kingdom and to British possessions than went before the 
war. This is no doubt the case. For example in 1912-13 
the British .Empire took 41,010 cwts. of cow-hides out 
of a total export of 831,200' cwts., and in 1920-21 the 
British Empire took* 61,660 cwts. of a total export of 
281,260 cwts. Similarly with buffalo-hides the total 
export in 1912-13 was 345,037 cwts. and in 1920-21 
it was 66,140 cwts. The British Empire took 51,002 
cwts. in the first named year and 19,960 cwts. in 1920-21. 
But the, exports for the seven months, 1st April to 81st 
October 1921, show that even this movement has been 
checked. According to the official Trade and Navigation 
Keturns not more than 15,000 cwts. of Indian cow-hides 
went, to the United Kingdom during these months, while 
118,860 cwts. went to Germany, 44,220 cwts, went to 
Italy and 26,960 cwts. went to Spain. 

8. In the face of these figures it is surely ridiculous 
to suggest that the export duty can ever divert to the 
British Empire the enormous trade in buffalo and c6w 
hides that was formerly carried on with the Continent 
and the United States. And this is precisely the reason 
why the Association opposes the duty so strenuously. It 
is not suggested that the shrinkage in the trade with 
countries other than those of the British Empire is due 
exclusively to the duty. But the point is that the duty 
operates, and must operate, against the resumption of 
that trade which it cannot divert to the British Empire 
tanner and the Indian tanner. It is merely an onerous 
burden on the producer of Indian hides and skins, and it 
benefits nobody except the Government. 

9. In saying this the members of the Association are 
not unmindful of the great importance at the present 
time of every possible source of revenue. But the tax 
on hides and skins was not intended to be a revenue- 
producing tax. Indeed it seems to have been imposed 

by the Government under the mistaken impression that ‘ 
Indian* hides are a monopoly article. They are not, of * ' 
course, anything of the sort. They come into competition 
in the world’s consuming markets with hides from Java, 
China, the Argentine, East Africa, West Africa, Australia, 
the United States, and other countries. They cannot, fpl 
therefore. Be taxed to any appreciable extent without 
injury to the trade. Goat-skins are, it is true, more in-* <*• 
the nature of a monopoly article ; and it is acknowledged 
that the duty does not bear so hardly upon them. Hut % 
the preferential rate is a handicap, inasmuch as it hamp ers 
the distribution of' skins. 

lOr If the tax is wanted for revenue purposes it should 
be vfery greatly reduced and be thereby brought into fine 
with the export duty on tea and jute It eeminiy could 

* Many of these wtere re-exported to foretga cjwmtrtw. - « - 
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Hot be more than 2J per bent, without being calculated 
to injure the trade. The low quality of the bulk of the 
Indian production of hides makes a high rate impracti- 
cable.^ The preferential idea should also be abandoned, 
as being likewise impracticable. It merely hampers the 
distribution of hides and skins without effecting any 
useful purpose. 

11. Iam to add, in conclusion, that Mr. L. 0. Moused, 
of Messrs. Grace Brothers (India), Ltd., a member of the 


Committee of the Association, will be prepared to give, 
if required, oral evidence in support of the opinions 
expressed in this letter. 

12. A copy of a Memo., dated 13th July 1921, in which 
previous correspondence on the question is included, is 
attached. 

(Not printed* See paragraph 195*) 


Oral evidence of Mr. L. C. Mousell, Calcutta, the 8th January 1922, 


8460. President — Q* You appear as a representative 
of the Calcutta Hides and Skins Shippers’ Association, 
Mr. Moused ? 

A . Yes, Sir. 

8461. Qa And your members, a list of whom you have 
given, are interested only in the export of hides and 
skins and not in the tanning industry ‘l 

A . No. Several members own tanneries, but this 
Association 'deals only with the exportation of hides and 
skins. 

8462. Q. In paragraph 5 of your statement, you point 
out that even with the amount of Protection which the 
tanning industry now enjoys (namely the export duty of 
15 per cent, on hides and import duty of 1 1 per cent, on 
leather imported into India), the Indian tanning industry 
seems to be making no progress. Can you tell us why ? 

A . My firm thought of going into the tanning industry, 
and we had one of the best English experts out here, and 
his opinion was that neither the climate nor the water 
available in India was good enough to allow us to 
compete with the home manufacturers. We spent about 
a lakh of rupees on this investigation. We were prepar- 
ed to go into this business on a very large scale and do 
competitive tanning on American lines. The water 
plays a very important part. 

8463. Q. Did you examine the possibilities of getting 
suitable water supply in other parts ? 

A* The expert spent seven months in India and he 
travelled ail over the country. 

846C Q* Then you think that at all events the result 
of your expert investigation is that India is not suited 
for competitive tanning industry ? 

A . That is my opinion. 

8465. Q- And, therefore, you think that there is no 
object in imposing an export duty for the purpose of 
encouraging the tanning industry in India ? 

A. That is so. 

8466. Q. In paragraph 7 you give certain figures indicative 
of loss in this trade, and in the next paragraph you say, 
“ In the face of these figures it is surely ridiculous to 
suggest that the export duty can ever divert to the British 
Empire the enormous trade in buffalo and cow hides 
that was formerly carried on with the Continent and the 
United States.” 

A . The reason why I personally do not think that the 
British Empire will try to compete with the Continent 
account of the quality of the hides available in India. 
Inequality of Indian hides does not compare favourably 
with the quality of the productions in the Argentine and 
the United States and also our home productions are 
very much better. Indian hides are of very low quality 
and they can only be consumed by people whose tastes 
wek less extravagant than ours. We find the working 
plan in England will never buy a pair of shoes of the 
quality as the German. The Germans work 
on anything that is ohcajuand the British on anything that 
is good, and therefore the home market is not one that 
will oonsume lower quality stuff to any large extent. 

8467. Q. And, therefore, you think that the value to 
the Empire tanmng industry of the preference that has 
bee® provided in the present tariff is nil ? 

A* I think so. There is no gain. When I was at home, 
several tanners told me that they thought it was too 
trouhleoome to buy Indian hides as they had to 
bonds, and so on. Of course mostly Indian hides 
were purchased in England by dealers who financed 
taxmen*, and these people also have big transactions 
with the Continent, and they find that tbk duty is a most 
upsetting factor. 


8468. Q* Is not there sufficient demand in India itself 
for the products of tanneries if they are canied on 

a big scale V 

A. There is a regular demand for a very low class 
of leather which is made by men we call nmcMs 
by hand work. They pi obably make 12 annas or 
a rupee per day.' They use what wo call “triple 
rejections, ” the last possible grade which we cannot 
ship anywhere. r £hey manufacture Hhoos out of these 
at a puce langing from Its. 1-8-0 to Bs. 3. 

8469. Q. Surely in India there is a demand for the 
different qualities of leather and leaf her goods from the 
different sections of the population, i am asking whether 
Indian hides and skins cannot be manufactured into leather 
goods for the demand in India and whether the supply 
would be greater than the demand, or whether the demand 
would be greater than the supply ? 

A. The supply would be probably hundreds of times 
greater than the demand. There are enormous quan- 
tities of hides in this country. 

8470. Q. The population is also enormous ? 

A . The population in general does not require leather 
goods to any extent. Most of the people do not wear 
shoes. 

8471. Q. You think the demand is not sufficient and 
therefore there is a surplus of hides and gKnp which 
must be exported ? 

A. Yes, therfe is a very large surplus. 

8472. Q. And that in order that exporters should get 
adequate prices, there should be no export duty ? That 

is your position ? 

A* Yes. 

8473. Sir Manedejce Datlabhorj — Q* You have just stated 
in answer to the President's question that India is not 
suited for the cultivation of the tanning industry. Is 
that you? individual opinion or is it the opinion of your 
Association ? 

A . The Association have not formed an opinion on 
tanning. This is my personal experience. 

8474. Q. This duty was levied at the instance of the 
Hides and Skins Association originally in 1919 ? 

A . Originally, before we belonged to the Hides and 
Skins Association most oi the members of .the Hides 
Association, as it was then constituted, owned tanneries 
and they supported the proposal. Since then even these 
people, who own tanneries, are against this duty. 

8475. Q* The duty on hides was imposed in 1919 first 1 
A* Yes. 

8476. Q. Then six months period of grace was allowed ? 
A* Ye& six months were allowed to redeem the bonds 

given for exports to the British Empire. 

8477. Q* And that period was subsequently found to be 
too short to enable the stocks at home to be disposed of ? 

A . That is so. 

8478. Q- And a further period of 3 years was allowed ? 
A* Yes. 

8479. Q* That period has not yet passed* It will 
expire next September ? 

*4. Yes. 

8480. Q- And so practically no duty has bee, a yaid 
all these 3 years 7 

A. I am afraid that you have entirely misunderstood 
the position. In 1919 the markets began to fall and 
shippers made large consignments of their stocks. These 
stocks were mostly consigned to London and the pro* 
ferential duty of 5 per cent, on the value, which' was 
about 4 times the value of to-day w m paid. air 
most of the hides v ere eventua )y sold to the 
.another 10 per < enfc. duty became payable* 
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fcabiy it has not yet been paid. But on outright sales 
that have been made since, the full duty has been paid. 

If I make a sale to-day and ship to the United Kingdom, 

1 pay the 5 per cent. duty. The duty of 5 per cent, is 
always paid. The bonds are a question of the difference. 

8481. Q. My point is this. We are not exactly m a 
position to know whether this 15 per cent, duty has 
destroyed the trade or not, because that duty has not 
been in operation to the full extent ? 

A. I am afraid you have misunderstood that duty. 

I have no doubt in my mind that certain firms must 
owe Government quite a considerable amount of money. 
'Most of the stocks which were consigned to the United 
Kingdom have been sold to the Continent. The money 
is not due to Government for a long time to come yet, 
arid, when the time comes, the bonds will be redeemed. 
But the duty itself has to be paid eventually and the ship- 
pers are in a position now to see their financial 

8482. Qn You admit in your statement 
exports to Germany and other foreign countries have 
increased, I mean the total volume of exports ? 

A. The exportation of hides to Germany before 1919 
was prohibited. • % 

8483. Q . Since then, during the last two years, there 
has been considerable volume of exports ? 

A- There has been a considerable amount of business. 

8484. Q. I do not exactly understand the position. 
How has this duty affected the trade ? 

A. The duty only affects the lower grades of hides. 

If we divide hides into 4 different qualities, we find that 
the top grades will find buyers oven with the duty. But 
the lower grades are so low in price now that they cannot 
stand the duty, and the consequence is that they are 
largely accumulated in this country. 

8485. Q. Am I to understand then that these large 
exports represent the high grades and not the lower 
grades ? 

A . Not altogether, but the point is what is left over 
from the imports into the different markets in India 
consists solely of lower grades. 

8486. Q. A large quantity also of the lower grades has 
been exported ? 

A . Yes. 

848*?. Q, Has the duty really retarded the industry ? 
A. It has retarded the business. We could have sold 
all the lower grades and at least 25 per cent, more goods 
if this duty had not been enforced. 

8488* Q, Is your Association m a position to say that 
there has been any shrinkage m the trade owing to this 
duty If 

A * We all have personal experience of that. 

8489. Q* What is your ground? 

A. We have absolute pi oofs that, for instance, we 
have lost at least 20 per cent, of the German business. 
Germany burs from other markets like China and Java. 
That is loss of trade to India. 

8490. Q . The foreign market has been diverted to 
other countries ? 

A. That is so. 

, 8491. I may tell you that we were told in Cawnpore 
by a very distinguished authority who Ueak largely m 
the trade that hides and skins arc capable of 50 per 
cent* duty. Have you any explanation ? 

A. That is Sir Logie Watson. It is no good talking 
about it. It cannot stand 15 per cent-, not to speak of 
50 per cent. 

8492. Q. It oould gradually be raised to 50 per cent.? 
A. It is ridiculous to make such a statement, in my 

opinion. As it is, I would like to mention that the in- 
formation I have received *is that a large quantity of in- 
ferior 'hides is left to rot in the Bengal districts. 

8493. Q* So far as goat and sheep skins are concerned, 
I understand that India has practically a monopoly ? 

A. India has not a monopoly, but India has the best 
class of goat skins in the world, perhaps. 

8494 & I would like your opinion on the subject. 
Is Ifiie goat skin capable of bearing a duty ? 

A . Yes. In my opinion, the goat skin business can 
bear a duty to a much better extent than hides. 

8495. Q. Have you got any recommendation to make 
on that point about goat skins ? What duty, do you 
think, would be reasonable ? 

A. I think a duty of half of the present amount would' 
be quite justified. There are certain foreign tanneries 


which are turning down Indian goat skins. Othef 
skins are cheaper. They produce cheaper leather. 

Still, we must admit the fact that the goat skin business 
this year has been good and fair quantities have been 
exported. 

, 841.6. Q . In the opinion of your Association, goat 
s ins can fairly reasonably bear a duty of 7£ per cent ? 

A: Yes. 

8497. Q. In your written statement, as well as in your 
long correspondence, you state that the duty is an 
enormous burden on producers ? 

A. We made that -itl iLl because Government 
were under the impression that the buyer would pay 
the duty. 

8498. Q. It is not paid by the consumer ? 

A. It is not paid by the consumer. It is paid by the 
man who breeds the cattle. 

8499. Q . The view of Government was wrong ? 

A. It was absolutely wrong, because we have no 
monopoly. The producer recovers a certain amount by 
increasing the cost of beef and mutton. The cost of beef 
and mutton has gone up in Calcutta over 100 per cent. 

8500. Q. I understand that the United Kingdom is 
only a distributing centre ? 

A. They act as financiers and so on, from the point of 
view of business. 

8500x Q . Could not the business go on without them ? 
Could you not directly deal with your constituents ? 

A. Not always. Some tanneries buy through London. 
There is one firm or more who make purchases for tanners 
and are paid one per cent, commission. 

85006. Q . And you hold them responsible for financial 
obbgations ? 

A. They are responsible. 

8500c. Q. That is why they could not therefore be 
dispensed with ? 

A. Yes. 

8500i. Q. Would you not be in a better position by 
dealing directly ? You are dealing directly with foreign 
countries. You have not got the same system there ? 

A. Yes. We have in Germany, Italy and Spain the 
same system. The dealers advance to the tanneries. 

A lot of tanners buy direct from us of course. « 

85C0e. Mr. Mant — Q. Was your Association consulted 
when this duty was imposed ? 

A. Yes. Most of the big exporting firms were not 
members of the Association then. 

8500/. Q. The Association approved of it ? 

A. Most of the. members of the Association, as it was 
then constituted, were in favour of it. 

8500y. Q. Now you say that those members who have 
tanneries are opposed and are m favour of its repeal ? 

A. The members of our Association who are tanneis 
are now opposed to the duty, as they say they find it 
does not benefit them, but it is detrimental to them. - * 

8500 A Q. You have no members representing only 
tanning ? 

A. No. 

S5C0t. Q. Are there any tanners here who do not do 
exporting business ? 

A. There is one firm. They have given up the export 
of hides and they have resigned from the Association. 

8500 y. Q. We have no information about the attitude 
of the tanners ? 

A. There is only one who is of any consequence here 
who is not an exporter. 

fc 50 1 . Q. You have said in answer to the President that 
good tanning was impossible in India. Is it a physical 
impossibility or an economic impossibility ? 

A. The expert looked at it purely from the point of 
view of business and his view was that it was an un- 
profitable undertaking. 

8502. Q. I understand that there is a certain amount of 
tanning, for instance, m Cawnpore ? 

A. The quality of leather they produce cannot be com* 
pared to the quality of leather produced at home. 

8503. Q. What I want to know is this. Is it imposed 
bfe to produce good quality of leather at any cost oft-mr 
it not economically possible ? 

A. His idea was the quality of water was not goq$, 
enough to allow him to produce the same standard -bf 1 ; 
leather as in other countries. 

8504. Q. Surely it must be different In 

localities ? . *- r \ 



A . Tile expert went to Madras, Bombay, the whole 
of the United Provinces and Calcutta. He is a man of 
very high standing and one of the best tanners we have 
in the United Kingdom. Water plays a big part in tann- 
ing and we did not doubt his word. In the United 
States, for instance, the best kid leather produced is in 
Philadelphia which has ideal water for tanning. 

8505. Q. That could not be found in India ? 

A . No, There may be places in India where such 
quality of water could be found, probably they are away 
from tlie railway lines. 

8506. Q. Such places may be away from the tanning 
materials ? 

A. It may be. I am only making my statement on 
the centres our expert visited. 

8507. Q. At any rate, you could not produce leather 
of the fin&sfc quality according to your expert, but a 
good deal of leather is produced here ? 

A. Most of the leather produced in India is half tanned 
hide known as kips. . 

8508 Q. There is a good demand for it ? 

A. The number of kips sold from India is very small 
in comparison to the total export of raw hides in normal 
ti nes. 

8509. Q . Is that business not benefited by the duty ? 
A. I do not think so. 

8510. Q. I gather from your reference to the diffi- 
culties at home the main objection to this duty is the 
extra 10 per cent ? 

A The objection is to the duty as a whole. We object 
to being left here with an enormous quantity of inferior 
quality of hides, which we have to sell off to local 
tanneries or at a loss to foreign countries owing to the 
export duty. 

851 1. Q . You say that British tanners will not consume 
Indian hides. Is there any export trade in British 
leather ? 

A „ The British tanners prefer heavier and better class 
of hides to Indian hides. 

8512- Q. Do they only tan for Great Britain or do they 
also tan for export ? 

A. They also tan for export. The English leather is 
recognised in the leather trade as the best in the world 
and so they want to keep up their own standard. They 
cannot manufacture their standard from Indian hides. 

8513. Q. You object to the preferential rate in- 
asmuch as it hampers the distribution of skins. But 
you say that goat skins are more in the nature of a 
monopoly article ; and it is acknowledged that the duty 
does not bear so hardly upon them ? 

A . I was then thinking of Canada. Canada has 
to pay 5 per cent, duty and they have very strict regula- 
tions bo far as Imports of goatskins are concerned. 
The buyers find it very troublesome to get the necessary 
bonds. 

8514. Q. 1 understand you do not sell till after the 
hides or skins have arrived. You ship them from here, 
and you sell them in England ? 

A. We make a contract, by cable for export within 
two months from date of sale. 

8515. Q . The price is settled then ? 

A* Yes, when the contract is made. 

8518* Q . Bo you not lose by subsequent variation in 
prices ? 

A. No, it is generally done on the same lines as jute 
and gunnies. 

851*7. iff. Birla — Q. Is your Association largely 
interested in tanneries ? 

A, No, we have certain member^ who own tanneries, 

8518. Q. Bo they export at the same time ? 

A . Yes, 

8519. Q. Could you tell us whether Messrs* David 
Sassoon were members of the Association ? 

A, They were members, but now they have resigned. 

8520. Q . For what reason ? 

A - They have given up the exportation* 

8521. Q. They were greatly interested in tanneries ? 

A . Yes. 

8522. Q. Did they feel that the duty would benefit 
them"? 

- A. I cannot express their views. 

8523. Q. You cannot say that the removal of the 
export duty will in any way benefit the tanneries ? 


A . No, it would not benefit them, but, at the same 
time, I do not think it would harm them. 

S524. Q. It will benefit the exporters ? 

A. No, it will benefit the Indians who own tfcft hides. 
We would be able to do a certain amount of extra business, 
but that is a small matter ’V ^ompar^on to the harrn^ 
that is being done to the foduaus \ ho have to pay 
the 15 per cent. 

8525. Q Do you know from whom the Government 
make the purchases that are required for the Army ? 

A . I understand that is done in Cawnpore. I believe 
they used to buy from Messrs. Cooper Allan and Com- 
pany. 

8526. Q. Do they make all their purchases in India ? 

A. I do not know. * 

8527. Mr. Rhodes — Q. Your contention is that if this 
expoit duty continues, it will affect the business of 
shippers of raw hides and skins to a great extent in India ? 

A. Yes. 

8523. Q. Is any classification of hides possible ? 

A. It is possible accoiding to the quality of the hides. 

8529. Q. Would it not be possible* to have a duty 
graded in accordance with the quality of the hides ? 

A. I am afraid it would be rather difficult; it would 
mean a continuous check. 

8530. Q. With regard to goat-skins, you say that they 
would stand a duty. Are goat-skins tanned in this 
country at all ? 

A. Yes, in Madras. 

8531. Q. What would be the object of levying an export 
duty ? Would it be merely for revenue purposes or 
for home trade ? 

A, For revenue purposes only. 

8532. Q. You think that the duty could be imposed 
and the foreigner should be made to pay ? 

A. I think a reasonable duty might be imposed, but 
the foreigner would not pay. 

8533. Mr. Coija)ee--Q. It has been asserted before 
this Commiss.oa that the general slump and fall of prices 
has been so strong that we cannot calculate satisfactorily 
l ho effect of this export duty on the price of our hides 
and skins. Do you agree with that view ? 

.4. No. I think we can do that easily without any 
difficulty whatever. We know what the export duty 
is and the price of hides and skins has gone so low now 
that we cannot compete with a lot of other countries 
with the extra 15 per cent. 

8534. Q. You think that it is calculable now ? 

A. Yes. 

8535. Q. Now, supposing there had been no slump — 
would not the Indian tanneries then have benefited 
by this particular export duty ? 

A . No, If there had been no slump, tbe Indian 
tanneries would not have had a chance of buying 
anything. 

8536. Q. Would not the export duty lower the price 
of the hides and skins ? 

A. The point is that the Indian tanner, as much as any 
tanner, wants to buy top grades, and for top grades the 
duty docs not make any difference at all It is the lower 
grades which are hampering our business, and the lower 
grades we will willingly sell to the Indian tanners, but 
they do not want them. They want the top grade and 
the top grade we can sell including the export duty. 

8537. Q . During the last two mouths the prices of 
Judes ami skins have been rising in London. Do the 
Indian hides and skins share in that rise of price ? 

A . The market has gone up here considerably during 
the last three weeks. 

853 >. Q. But do a ou think our Indian hides and skins 
have benefited at all in that line. The price of Indian 
hides and skins has also risen ? 

A . Yes. 

8539. Q. Are you a scare that South Africa has, for 
many years maintained an export duty on hides and 
skins and it seems, no damage resulted from it ? 

A. I am not aware of it* What is the export duty ? 

8540. * Q. I cannot tell you. 

A. I know that the Argentine had an export duty on 
hides and skins and, owing to this fall, they have can- 
celled it, ' 

8541. Q. Have they cancelled it ? v . V 

A . Yes, there will be no export duty on hides, 

until the trade has recovered ■ 



8542. Q . Do not the continental countries differentiate 
against our tanned skins bv their tariffs, and is not that 
an argument for an export duty ? 

A. Continental countries have an import duty on 
leather, but I think our object is to realize money for our 
^produce and not have a large quantity of it wasted in 
this country. It is a total loss to this country and throws 
a large number of people out of employment. 

8543. Sir Montagu Webb — Q. The answers which you 
have given to the Commission are so clear that I do not 
think there is any further point for me to ask you. I 
would, however, just make quite sure that I have got the 
drift of your evidence right. I rather gather that in your 
opinion an export duty on hides is not only of no assis- 
tance in encouraging tanning industries, but that it is 
an actual disadvantage to this country because the lower 
qualities of hides cannot be exported and are simply 
wasted, Ts that the general drift of your evidence, so far 
as the export duty on hides is concerned ? 

A . Yes. I maintain that, owing to this export duty, 
a large quantity of undesirable hides are held up in India 
and are bound tOf*a;btract Indian tanners owing to their 
low price, and the Indian tanners do not get what thej 
want and as they have to compete with ‘the world market 
they get inferior stuff which is bound to spoil their name. 

8544. Q. Then, with regard to goat-skins, do you think 
an export duty would be of any advantage ? 

A . It might be of advantage for the purposes of 
revenue. 

8545. Q . But not for the purpose of developing the 
tanning and skin industry ? 

A . No. I do not. 

8546. Si*Edgar Holbeiton — Q. With regard to skins you 
say the United States take practically all the skins 
that India produces. Has there been any talk, to your 
knowledge, about putting on an import duty ? 

A . Yes, but whether this will apply to all skins or only 
to Indian skins, I am not in a position to say, but from 
private information which I have received on the ques- 
tion, it is an import duty on all skins and there may be 
a possibility of some arrangement made by the United 
States of America Government with different Govern- 
ments to cancel it again. 

8547*. Q. I understood you to say that we have some- 
thing in the nature of a monopoly in the particular raw 
material wanted in Ameiica. So this would not affect 
you very much ? 

A. Well, it would in this way. I was in New York 
last November and I was told by several tanners there 
that there was a possibility of imposing a duty on hides 
and skins in the United States, but there was also the 
likelihood of this duty being cancelled by an arrangement 
with the different South American countries in which 
case, of course, we are the victims. 

8548, Q. But who are your competitors in skins. It 
is not South America ? 

A. I think America produce a certain number of skins, 
also China, etc. 

8540. Q. Do you get as many hides as you want ? 

A. No, there is a great scarcity of hides now because it 
does not pay to slaughter. 

8550. Q . If the producer is the man who pays the 15 
per cent., it seems to me a little difficult to find out how 
it affects your trade very much ? 

A. It affects it in this way that the hides of animals 
that have died a natural death are most difficult to 
dispose of owing to their inferior quality. 

8551. Q , They are .of no use ? 

A. They are called rejections and double rejections. 
1 am told that these hides are now in many instances 
left to rot on the carcase because it does not pay to take 
them off. 

8552. Q. But previously were they killing animals 
to sell hides ? 

A. That is why beef and mutton were very cheap. 

8553. Q. They do not kill as many cattle now ? 

A. There is practically very little slaughtering, just 
enough to supply the wealthier class of the population 
with meat. 

8554. Q» Then really the damaging effect on your 
trade of the duty is to cut you off from the quality of 
hides* that you can best deal in ? 

A. Absolutely. The tanner also suffers because he 
does not get the top grade. 


8555. Q. The competition for top grades is world 
wide, is it not ? 

A. The reason for this is that the cost of tanning a 
good hide and a bad hide is exactly the same. 

8556. Q. You told us that you deal principally, if not 
entirely, by contracts made before shipping ? 

A. Yes, within two months from date of shipment 
unless otherwise stipulated. 

8557. Q. Is it in your knowledge that the trade has 
been very hardly hit by exchange ? 

A. These are lessons that we have learned. 

8558. Q . This is what I mean. You have changed 
vour principles of trading ? 

“ A. Yes. 

8559. Q. You did not before adopt so safe a method 
of trading, did you ? 

A. No. 

8560. Q. When this duty was put on, it was supposed 

that it would build up the tanning trade of India ? - 

A. That is so. 

8561. Q. As far as your information goes, that policy 
has been a failure ? 

A. Absolutely. 

8562. Q. Then the only justification for keeping on ' 
the duty on skins only would be the revenue ? 

A. That is all, and then I think it is very unfair on the 
producer. 

8563. Mr. Rhodes — Q. I think you mentioned to me as 
regards skin that the consumer would pay ? 

* A. Yes, I am afraid I was wrong about that. I think 
the producer must pay. There should be a certain 
amount of division. 

8564. Sir Edgar Holberion — Q. There is, at the present 
time, a very large quantity of skins rotting in India ? 

A. No, not goat-skins, mostly buffalo hides. 

8565. Q. Well now can those be used in India to any 
considerable extent ? 

A. We sell the worst of these hides to mochi <? who 
make little bits of leather out of them and then make 
boots. 

8566. Q . What I wanted to ask you was. is there or is 

there not a considerable utilisation of leather products in 
India ? . 

A. In India you have only a few tanners who manu- 
facture leather goods in Cawnpore, fo-r instance. 

8567. Q. I am talking of the lowest grades of hides. 
Does the rough tanner make any use of them ? 

A. He sells his bits of leather to those men who repair 
anything you may wish repaired. 

8568. Q. I have seen # a number of articles such as 
leather buckets and so on? 

A. You mean these Musahs or water bags ?. Those 
are good skins ; you cannot make them out of rejected 
bides. 

8569. Q. There is only one other point. The quality of 
Indian hides, on the whole, is very bad ? 

A. It does not compare at all favourably with most 
qualities, the main reason being the texture of the hides. 

8570. Q. There is actually a difference in the texture ? 

A. Yes, it is very much looser. The strength of the 

Indian hides -is too little to use for certain purposes, 
such as making belting. 

8571. President — Q. You say that in consequence of 
the duty and the corresponding diminution of the prices 
at which you could export, the same number of cattle is 
not being slaughtered now as used to be ? 

A. Not even half. 

8572. Q. Is not the saving of the cattle a very "great 
advantage for agricultural purposes ? 

A. I do not know whether it is advantageous for the 
man who has got to pay for his beef and mutton. 

8573. Q . I am not talking about mutton and beef, tut - 
I am talking about the interest which the people are taking 
for a sufficient number of cattle to be saved for agricultural 
purposes. Do you not think that there has been" ^ 
great complaint amongst the agricultural classes 

large number of cattle are being slaughtered for jidwl 
hides ? Do you not think that this duty is a vea^ 
gain in the interest q! agriculture? It is a very 
point that arises in your reply and we should : 

some information on it ? * 

A. I do not see how it can affect the tracle. 

8574. Q. In reply to Sir Edgar you 
result of the export duty wag that BHp£? 
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that it did not pay people to slaughter animals for trade 
purposes.? 

A . I said so. 

8575. Q, And that in consequence of the diminution 
in the number of cattle slaughtered, the prices of beef and 
mutton have gone up; that was one aspect of the question. 
Another aspect of the question is that all those cattle 
remain alive and are serviceable for agricultural purposes 
and afford greater gain to the country ? 

A. I do not think so, because the owner of those cattle 
has his money invested m cattle. From a business point 
of view, I think it is a most deplorable position that he has 
got his money locked up in stocks and is not able to realise 
his money. 

8576. <?. That is to sav, the price of cattle is 
reduced by this measure ? 

A . It is bound to be. 

8577. Q. But is not that a very substantial advantage 
to the agricultural industry. I wonder whether you can 
tell me anything on that aspect of the question ? 

A. I do not think so, because there is an enormous 
supply of cattle m this country which will be quite suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 

8578. Q. I thought the complaint was all the other 
- way, that there is not an adequate supply of cattle in 

India for agricultural purposes ? 

A. There is an abundant supply of cattle in this coun- 
try. I have not got the figures with me now, but there 
are many more head of cattle than there arc in other 
countries. That is an established fact. 

8579. Q. But have you compared the population and 
area of each country when you compared the census of 
cattle ? 

’ A. I think the number of cattle in India is very large. 
I think there will be no difficulty about cattle. 

8580. Q. You have considered the question from the 
point of view of your trade. You have not considered 
how the supply of cattle would affect the agricultural 
industry ? 

A. It is a question really of breeding, "whether the cattle 
that are slaughtered and which die a natural death during 
the year are replaced by other cattle. And statistics 
■will show that before the war, in the seven normal years, 
the export figures were practically the same. * This 


proves that whatever goes out of the country during a 
year is replaced, if not perhaps more than replaced. 

8581. Q. Have you got statistics of exports for famine 
years and ordinary years ? Do they vary in famine 
years ? 

A. They generally balance themselves. Generally 
there is famine in India somewhere. 

8582. Q. What about ordinary years? 

A. There is always famine in India somewhere. 

8583. Q. You are talking of famines and scarcity, but 
you have not looked into that aspect of the question. 

A. I have not looked into that aspect of question. 

8584. Mr, Mant—Q. I understood you to say, in answer 
to Sir Edgar Holberton, that in consequence of the duty 
you offered the producer 15 per cent. less than yqu 
would otherwise offer ? 

A. Yes. 

8585. Q. In the case of hides which you sell to the 
United Kingdom you keep the 10 per cent. ? 

A, No. I do not think so. I quite agree that I will 
keep it if 1 can. But I am afraid there is no opportunity. 
The tanner is quite aware of the position. He buys 
through dealers. The dealers will buy for shipment to 
Genoa at 10 per cent, more than to London. The Empire 
tanner knows that he gets a lebate of 10 per cent. I will 
offer to Hamburg at 10 per cent, above the price that 
I offer to Empiic countries. 

8586. Q. Does he not offer you higher prices when he 
knows that he gets a rebate of 10 per cent. ? 

A . This price generally works out at the same price 
which we get from other countries for which we have to 
pay 15 per cent. 

8587. Q. The natural inference seems to me that the 
result of this differential export duty is that it really goes 
to the exporter ? 

A , I quite admit it may seem like that, 

8588. Mr. Bkodes—Q. I could not quite gather what your 
reply to the President was. Is your reply that if the 
ryot gets better prices for his hides by slaughtering cattle, 
it likely to encourage cattle breeding ? 

A. Yes. I am not very familiar with this subject. 
But there is a big cattle trade in India. If there is a big 
demand for hides, there will be a big business done in 
cattle. * 


Witness No. 58. 


B. A. COLLINS, Esq., I.C.S., Director of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, Patna. 


Written statement, dated the 26th November 1921, 


8589. To answer all or even a good part of the ques- 
tions asked by the Fiscal Commission would involve the 
writing of a treatise on political economy. I propose, 
therefore, after a few remarks on points of principle, suffi- 
cient to explain the attitude which I take in particular 
cases, to confine myself, as far as possible, to concrete 
examples. 

► „ General Principles. 

am convinced that the artificial encouragement of 
trade and industry by tariffs and industries is one of 
main factors likely to lead to a new world war. Fur- 
ther, after a study of the history of Germany, I believe 
that tariff walls are in themselves b&d things, which 
though they may, for a lame, in eertalh circumstances, 
don&uoe to the prosperity of a nation, will in the long 
run, especially if generally adopted, react unfavourably 
on the prosperity, not only of the world and thus of the 
several nations inhabiting it, but of the prime offenders 
in particular, 

% On general grounds, therefore, I am a free trader 
Mid hope that the day may yet come, when tariff walls 
will disappear and all nations enjoy .the advantages of 
unfettered commerce. But whether at any particular 
tune it will suit a particular nation to utilise a tariff to 
pwfrsct its industries is a different matter, wliieh can 
only be decided after a careful study of the circumstances 
o ewe. For instance, the most rigid exponents of 


Free Trade theory, e.g. t J, R. Mill himself, have always 
admitted that a tariff may be justifiable to build up 
nascent industries. Again the situations of different 
countries vary very greatly. The United Kingdom, for 
example, which has to import a large proportion of the 
raw materials or partially prepared materials required 
for its manufacturers, and again to export much of its 
finished products to compete in the world’s market* is 
in a very different position from, say, the United States 
of America, which produces nearly ell the raw materials 
it" requires and finds Its biggest market among its own 
people. Again, another country like Canada may be 
justified in putting up a tariff wall against its neighbour, 
because it wishes to retain its nations 1 identity and has 
to prevent a commercial, which maj lead to a political, 
fusion. Moreover, however much one may favour free 
trade as a panacea for the whole world, one has to realise 
that tariff walls, tariff wars, bounties and the Uke, still 
exist and form a menace to the world’s peace. To sit 
unprotected before a couritry which sets out to conquer 
your trade and to penetrate you through and through 
may be just as foolish as to sit unarmed, when a Germany 
is arming to conquer the world by force. Italy Is a good 
example of the dangers of peaceful penetration which 
may lead practically to denationalisation and slavey ; 
Finally, a tariff may often be a convenient way, 
ing revenue and, if it must exist, may f jusfc 
manipulated, at least, so as to, aid naseeai 
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3. Without entering, therefore, into a long discussion 
as to the reasons for mv views, I may state that I am 
of opinion that, in her present position, a moderate tariff 
is a necessity for India, partly as a convenient means 
of raising revenue, partly as a simple method of en- 
couraging industrial development, and partly to protect 
her against aggressive and energetic nations like Japan, 
whose penetration is a real national danger. I say this 
with a full recognition of the disadvantages of a 
tariff and the political demoralisation to which it may 
easily lead in a country like India. But Great Britain 
went through a period of political corruption and 
America has hardly emerged from it, and I think India 
must take the risk. I consider, however, that it should 
fce a settled principle that the tariff should be imposed 
primarily for revenue purposes and that the general 
rate required to raise the revenue needed should be 
altered as little as possible, and only for the definite 
purpose of admitting raw materials free or encouraging 
new industries. Established industries which cannot 
live behind the general revenue tariff must be rotten 
and had better Jbe left either to cure themselves by 
improvements in technique or else the out. Exceptions 
may be made where the competition comes from a trade 
fed by bounties or subsidies, against which unfair com- 
petition it may be necessary to afford a temporary Pro- 
tection. 

4. [Following these principles, I propose to discuss 
two particular industries to winch I have devoted some 
special study, viz, (1) the chemical industry and (2) the 
metallurgical industry, both of which require careful 
consideration. 

The Chemical Industry, 

(1) The chemical industry is a good example of the 
great practical difficulties involved in a pro+p'riive tariff. 
At the present moment, all chemicals paj ri c r tioisl 
tariff rate of 11 per cent, ad valorem . At one time 
chemicals required for the weaving industry, e.y., coppers, 
were admitted free, hut when the duties on cotton goods 
were raised, this special concession was removed. The 
chief chemicals imported into India are (1920-21 figures) 
bleaching powder (162,162 cwts.), sodium carbonate 
(666,034 cwts.), sodium bi-carbonate (86,196 cwts ), 
caustic soda (83,951 cwts.) and sulphur (211.841 cwts.) 
Now, there is not the least doubt that the encourage- 
ment of chemical manufactures in India is of the greatest 
national and political, as well as economic, importance. 
The history of the late war and its diabolical inventions 
is sufficient to show this. But when one cornea to details, 
it is not so easy to decide how it should be done. The 
two great fundamental chemicals on which hitherto all 
industry has been built are sulphuric acid and sodium 
carbonate. Circumstances have now changed some- 
what and some very important chemicals, formerly 
always derived from these, e.n„ nitrates and caustic 
soda, are no longer generally made from them, but they 
still remain the chief bases of modem industry and need 
special consideration. 

Sulphuric Acid . 


uses it to produce cheap sugar to mport into India. 
If cheaper acid were available, it might just prevent 
the export of a valuable manure, which is at present used 
to strangle one of our chief nascent industries. 

Sodium Compounds . 

The case of sodium compounds is more difficult. At 
present sodium carbonate, which is imported into India 
in such great quantities, chiefly for making soap and 
glass is not produced in the country in a pure state. 
A large amount of crude carbonate is available in the 
form of an efflorescence, both in Northern India and 
Burma and is used m great quantities for washing pur- 
poses, but high grade soda has not hitherto been produced 
from it, except on an experimental scale, and it seems 
most unlikely that sufficient will ever be made in this 
way to meet the growing needs of industry. India at 
present depends on two main sources for soda, (a) 
Brunner Mond and Company of Great Britain and 
(b) the Magadi Soda Company, whose natural deposits 
lie in North-East Africa. In the latter India has a 
great source of cheap soda near at hand, but under 
modern conditions there is great danger in being ab- 
solutely dependent for such a- fundamental chemical 
on foi eign supplies, and there cannot be the least doubt 
that m some way or other the — of the three 

sodium compounds mentioned a mo ■. U be started 
in India. This is not the place to discuss which pro- 
cess is most suited to India or where manufacture should 
be undertaken. The only question is whether or not 
this is a suitable case for a high protective tariff, since 
up till now the normal revenue tariff of 11 per cent, 
has not led any manufacturer to take up the business. 

As it happens, sodium carbonate is a good example 
of the difficulty of encouraging a chemical industry* 
by tariffs. It is the raw material of several important 
industries and if, say, a 30 per cent, duty was placed 
on it, it would greatly hamper those industries. For 
instance, even now sodium carbonate accounts for about 
05 per cent, of the cost of raw materials for making glass 
and a marked rise in price might kill an already strugg- 
ling industry. To try to develop the production of ^orla 
compounds by a specially high rate of duty would, there- 
fore, be a dangerous experiment and this seems an industry 
which should be assisted m the first instance, either by 
a bounty on production or else by state loans or subs- 
criptions to share capital. (The matter is one which 
calls for early action by the Central Government in the 
interests of national safety.) 

The examples of sulphur and soda have been chosen 
partly because they form the great bulk of the chemicals 
impoited and partly because they are typical. They 
fct've to show that the chemical industries, and indus- 
tries in general cannot best be assisted by indiscriminate 
increases of duty, which would be liable to defeat their 
o'\n object. Each case demands separate consideration 
and, on the whole, a policy of state-aided companies 
rather than high tariffs is indicated. Further examples 
could be given but sufficient has been said to support 
the views put forward. 


In most countries there are indigenous sources of 
sulphur and sulphuric acid is made either from pure 
sulphur or from iron pyrites or zinc sulphide (in the 
last case usually as a by-product). In India there is 
practically no indigenous source of sulphur and the acid 
is at present made entirely from sulphur imported from 
Japan and* Sicily. To encourage the industry and to 
cheapen 4 the price of the acid, without which an indigen- 
ous chemical industry cannot be built up, sulphur should 
be admitted duly free* So also Should sulphide ores and 
especially zinc sulphides, which will be discussed more 
fully under the head w Chemical Industry.” Should any 
attempt be made to produce sulphur in India from 
crude sodium sulphate, or -any other source, such a ven- 
ture #bukk deserve the strongest support from Govern- 
ment^ both moral and financial. Cheap sulphuric acid 
is important not only to industry but to agriculture, 
as it forms the basis of many chemical manures, e.g. } 
ammonium sulphate and super-phosphate. The former 
is being produced in India in larger and larger quantities 
in the coal fields as a by-product of coke manufacture, 
but is deemed too expensive by the Indian cultivator 
and Is mostly exported to Java where the Dutch plants 


Metallurgical Industries — Steel . 

(2) The metallurgical industries also present peculiar 
difficulties. The iron and steel trade is the most im- 
portant and will be discussed first. At present, iron and 
steel pay only 2% per cent, ad valorem ; that is, the iron and 
steel trade enjoy practically no benefit from the tariff * 
and are exposed to nearly the full force of competition 
from foreign products. The reason for this special treat- 
ment of iron and steel seems to have been that they are 
an important raw material for several industries and In, 
the form of structural steel, rails, etc., are a basic neces- 
sity for railways and other similar concerns, while up, 
till quite recently steel was not made in India. /With/" 
the advent of the Tata Iron and Steel Works and the 
promise of other steel concerns, the whole situation is 
changed. So far as steel and wrought iron is concerned^ 

I have no doubt whatever that in future the normal 
tariff ’should be applied or else some form of bquhty 
should be given. Steel is not a raw material hi the 
sense that cotton, wool, timber, mineral ores-on ? 
vug iron .*re. It is produced by an elaborate 
pr^crtSte', which demands huge capital 
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and is usually put on the market in a more or less finished 
form, e.g., rails, girders and angles, ft is a basic in- 
dustry in every country and from every point of view 
its firm establishment is of pume importance to India. 
M*ny countries clo all they can to assist it, e.g., Japan, 
Australia, Germany, etc., by means of tanffs, bounties, 
etc. India must be the only country m the world where 
it is actually placed at a disadvantage in comparison 
with most other industries. On account of the present 
state of the exchange, the industry is now exposed to 
severe competition under artificial conditions from 
Germany and Belgium and, unless it is given some assist- 
ance, will, I feel sure, soon be in difficulties, if it is not 
so already. It seems to me a matter of great urgency 
to change the law. Further detailed reasons can, if 
desired, be given verbally. 


Machinery. 

The change might, however, involve others. At pre- 
sent machinery, Railway plant and rolling stock are 
also on the 2\ per cent. list. If they remained there, 
while steel materials were put up to 11 per cent, it 
might, and I think, certainly would, hamper the develop- 
ment of steel manufactures m India. At the same time, 
to increase the cost of machinery which is not made in 
India, e.g., textile machinery and internal combustion 
engines would have the same effect. There seem two 
possible courses possible, viz., (1) to put up the duty on 
all to 11 per cent., {2) to put up the duty only on those 
machines which are made in India now or hereafter. On 
the whole, I favour the first, because it is merely giving 
equal treatment to all imported articles, except certain 
raw materials. A system of bounties might be adopted 
instead, but the course suggested is simple and has the 
great advantage of bringing a large and much needed 
addition to imperial revenues. The additional revenue 
in 1920-21 would have been over seven crores. 


Pig Iron . 

There remains the case of pig iron. The amount 
imported at present is small and consists of special 
grades not made in India. Imported pig cannot com- 
pete with Indian grades, which are, in fact, still com- 
manding fancy prices. Protection is unnecessary and 
might hamper the development of acid steel manufac- 
ture. Pig iron should, therefore, for the present, at any 
rate, be treated as a raw material and allowed in free. 


Non-ferrous Ores and Metals . 

The case of other minerals and metals is different. 
At present all of these, e.g copper, zinc, tin, etc., pay 
the full tariff rate and so do any mineral ores which 
may be imported. The metals should, I think, remain 
as they arc but ores of all kinds should be admitted free. 
It should be the policy of Government to encourage in 
every way the smelting of ores in India. Some of them 
do not exist or only exist in small quantities in India. 
The smelting of ores is often of great importance to a 


country on account of the by-products educed. Two 
concrete examples can be given : — 

{a) Zinc sulphide, one of the commonest forms of 
zinc ore, when smelted, gives off .sulphur dioxide as a 
by-product, and sulphuric acid made from it is, there- 
fore, very cheap. In fact, recent tendencies m England 
and other countries have been to use this ore as the 
mam source of sulphuric acid, although most of the 
ore used is imported in the case of the United Kingdom. 
Zinc is required in large quantities in India and in fact 
the average imports for tiic last three years have been 
over 100,000 cwts. Government should, therefore, en- 
courage the smelting of zinc ores m the country. A 
project to smelt the zinc concentrates from the Namtu 
Mines m Burma at Jamshedpur has fallen through, but-, 
there seems no reason why other imported ores should 
not be used and a laige chemical industry started. But 
this would be difficult, if not impossible, so long as zinc 
ore had to pay the full duty. 

(b) Not long ago the Cape Copper Company which 
had large stocks of copper ore m Mouth Africa* which 
it could not smelt ou account of the gfeat expense of 
working, v ished to ship it to their Rakha Mines plant 
here for refining, but could not do so because of the 
duty. They asked for a remission but weie at first 
refused. I do not know what eventually happened to 
the case ; but this illustrates my contention that the 
present tariff may drive away good work and wages 
from this country. 

I think that the case of the chemical and metallurgi- 
cal industries show that manufactures can only be fos- 
tered by a scientific tariff, uhich should only be imposed 
on the recommendation of a Standing Board acting on 
the best scientific and tec lime al advice. The constant 
raising of the tariff blindly for revenue purposes may 
well be a danger to the industrial development of the 
country. 

5. Question 16 as asked seems to bo outside the scope 
of the reference to the Commission. Presumably it 
means, should hand industries and m particular the 
handloom industry be protected by a tariff ? The 
answer to this is that it is impossible to protect the 
handloom industry apart from the mill mdustiy unless 
you put an excise, such as at present exists, on the 
articles made m the mills. That excise has been so 
universally condemned that, e\cn jf one were to con- 
sider its retention theoretically advisable, it could 
never be maintained. It is, theicfore, waste of time to 
discuss it. In any case, I do not think that any 
special protection is necessary, nor if it were prac- 
ticable do J consider that it could be justified. After 
some experience, 1 believe in the vitality of hand 
weaving as opposed to hand spinning, and I flunk 
that the proper way to encourage it (and other handi- 
crafts) is the way at present adopted by Government, 
viz., the appointment of expert staff, the maintenance 
of institutes and schools, the sending of demonstration 
parties into the villages and the formation of co-opera- 
tive societies and stores. The All-India hand weaving 
Exhibition recently held by my own Go\ eminent ' m 
Patna lias clearly demonstrated what a huge industry 
hand weaving is and how it can be and is being developed 
by the specialised Government department. 


Oral evident Calcutta, the 9th January 1922. 


8590. President — Q. Mr. Collins, I understand that 
your view is strictly Free Trade in theory but that in 
practice you consider that Protection should be given 
to certain industries requiring it. Is that so ? 

A . Yes. When wo put up a fairly high tariff for 
revenue purposes, 1 certainly think it should be utilized 
as far as possible to protect certain industries. 

8591* Q- Quite. But unless Government's policy is 
l Protection, revenue duties arc liable to bo altered from 
time to tihic. That being so, people would not invest 
their capital in industries when they are under the sweet 
will of a Government imposing revenue duties. What 
would be your attitude in those circumstances ? 

A . You mean that it would be dangerous to rely 
merely on a high revenue tariff ? 


8592. Q. Capitalists will not like to an cat their 
capital in industries, because the Government of India-, 
might vary the duties from the point of view of the 
exigencies of re\ enue ? 

-1. t should prefer to avoid high protective tariffs as 
far as possible- 

8593. Q. High or low is not the point* I merely 
want to know \our \icws as to whether you would 
accept Protection in the case of such industries as you 
have indicated at the end of your evidence, or whether 
you would strictly adhere to tiic principle of Fiee Trado 
with revenue tariffs. 

.1. It is a little difficult to make what is really a the** 1 
retical distinction. But I should certainly be in faster 
of utilising the tariff to proteot certain industries — . . 
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8594. Q . That is a policy of Protection ? 

A . Yes. 

8595. Q. You say that you are 44 convinced that the 
artificial encouragement of trade and industry by tariffs 
and industries is one of the main factors likely to lead 
to a new world war.” Will you please explain what 
you mean by that ? 

A, The artificial encouragement of trade and indus- 
tries by tariffs leads to the artificial growth of population 
m certain places* As other nations become more de- 
veloped and competition asserts itself, and rival nations 
also begin to utilise the tariffs in order to prevent the 
free entry of goods into their country, then it becomes 
a matter of life and death between the rival nations to 
decide as to who should live and who should starve. 

* 8595. Q. How do you say that tariffs will lead to the 
growth of population ? 

A. By bnnging about more work- When an industry 
increases and expand*, it gives employment to more 
people, and therefore leads to the growth of population. 
Population, as a rule, follows the means of subsistence 
to a very great extent. 

8597. Q. With the rising prosperity of a country 
population will increase. That is what you mean ? 

A. Yes. 

8598. Q. To avoid those risks of a world war, would 
you explain what would be your remedy ? Whafc would 
you advocate ? Universal Free Trade ? 

A. Yes. 

8599. Q> Irrespective of the stage of development 
which each country has reached ? 

A* It is very difficult to lay down a policy for any 
particular country. But I should like to see it adopted. 

8600. Q . You assert that different countries are di- 
fferently situated. Would you admit that the fiscal 
policy of each country should be regulated according to 
the local conditions of each country — you have 
enumerated the conditions prevailing in the United 
Kingdom, the United States of America and of Canada 
leading to different forms of fiscal policy adopted by 
each t 

A ♦ Yes, in present circumstances. 

8601. Q. In your paragraph 3 you say, “without 
entering therefore into a long discussion as to the 
reasons for my views, I may state that I am of opinion 
that in her present position a moderate tariff is a 
necessity for India”. Why do you use the word 
“ moderate ” there ? Don’t you think that if a policy 
of protective tariff is accepted, it should be adequate ? 

A. There will always be room for argument as to 
what is adequate. But I am not in favour of trying 
to bolster up every industry by means of a tariff. 

8102. Q. The point is this. In a case where the 
matter is thoroughly investigated and it is found satis- 
factorily that a protective percentage of duty is neces- 
sary* would you allow it, whether it is moderate, extra- 
vagant or trivial ? Would you allow it, provided it is 

* adequate in the case of that particular industry ? 

A. I should require very strong proofs before I put 
up a very high tariff. 

8603. Q- I thought that the word 44 adequate ” 
would be more appropriate than “ moderate 

A. Yes. 

8604* Then you say further on, 44 1 say this with 
9 t full recognition of the disadvantages of a tariff and 
'"Hite political demoralisation to which it may easily 
'lea& in a country like India.” Will you please explain 
what you mean by that ? 

A* Xm&a&thafc the political life in India is very little 
.dernKjefi present in so far as Government has been 

# te hands ei a foretgn power* How ah attempt is 
'being made to introduce institutes. £he 

country is young in respect of an independent polifeai 
gfe* Tariffs have been found to demoralise 
elf ove£,the world, even countries at a more advanced 

m M l think that may lead po more 

In a country which is tmr to political 

0. WhatvAn mean k that the legislature will 
& faeaS policy m would be to the advantage 
of Ike majority cl t&a U that so I 

A- It might be that* The tariff might lead to what 
oaH m America' log-rdlmg, and so cm Certain 
mlereefs by mmm of corruption manage to get a tariff 


put on where it is really not justified. Such things havfe 
happened m other countries. 

8606. Q. And would happen in India ? 

A. I do not say they would. I think there is a danger 
of such things happening. 

8607. Q . Coming to chemical industries, you don’t 
think that the raw material for the manufacture of 
sulphuric acid could be had in sufficient quantities in 
India and that sulphur must be imported before sulphuric 
acid can be manufactured ? 

A. There is practically no indigenous source of sulphur 
in India. 

8608. Q. I hear that in Cutch there are iron pyrites 
available ? 

A. I believe the amount is very small. During, the ^ 
war, when I was under the Munitions Board, I know 
investigations were made to see whether sulphur could 
be procured in large quantities in India in order to avoid 
shipping difficulties. But it was found that there was 
none available. There are small deposits of sulphqr in 
the North-Western parts of India, Baluchistan and the 
borders of Persia. Zinc sulphur is also available in Burma 
at the Namtu Mines. But I have heard of no other 
source. 

8609. Q. Do you think that it would be an advantage 
to the development of industries in India to help the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid in Tndia ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

8610. Q. In dealing with the manufacture of 
sodium carbonate, you point out the difficulty m regard 
to glass manufacture, and then you suggest that perhaps 
Prote tion to the industry might be by way of a bounty 
on production or else by State loans or subscriptions to 
the share capital. Would you advocate <iic‘h a policy ? 

A. Yes, I do advocate that. 

8611. Q. Coming to the metallurgical industries, with 
regard to steel you say, ** Mam- countries do all they can 
to assist it, that is, Japan, Australia, Germany, etc., by 
means of tariffs, bounties, etc. India must be the only 
country in the world where it is actually placed at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with most other industries.” 
Then, would you recommend a change of policy in regard 
to this matter and give the necessary Protection to this 
industiy ? 

A. Yes. 

8612. Q. Again, in continuation you say,' 44 on account 
of the present state of the exchange, the industry is 
now exposed to severe competition under artificial con- 
ditions from Germany and Belgium.” What are the 
artificial conditions ? Do you mean that the competi- 
tion is due to the low rate of exchange in Germany ? 

A. I understand that there is a great deal of steel being 
put on the market which is made out of scrap recovered 
from Belgium and France war scrap. By making use 
of this, the Belgium and German makers are enabled 
to produce and sell very cheaply, indeed. 

8613. Q . Therefore you would advocate adequate Pro* 
tection to this industry. Is that so ? 

A. Those are purely temporary conditions. 

8614. Q. You would provide temporary remedies for 
them ? 

A. Yes. I have referred to tins in connection with 
dumping. 

8615. Q. Under the heading Machinery, you say, 

44 The additional revenue in 1920-2} would have been 
over seven crorcs.” Do yon mean to say that the 
difference between 2| per cent, and 11 per cent, would 
have been as much as 7 crores on all imports of iron 
and steel ? 

A. Iron and steel, machinery and Bailway stock. 

8616. Q. Whether imported by private people or by 
Government ? 

A- I do not think Government stores are included. 

I worked out the figures at the time, but I have not got 
them for reference with me now. 

8817. Q. Seven crores is a tremendous revenue. I 
should like to know a fifth more definitely how the 
figure was woi ked out 

A. There may probably be a mistake. I will check it, 

I do not remember now how it was worked out. 

8818. Q. You say, 44 A project to smelt the ainc con- 
centrates from the Namtu Mines at Jamshedpur has 
fallen through, but there seems no reason why other 
imported stores should not be used and a largo chemical 
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Industry started. But this would be difficult, if not 
impossible, so long as zmc ore had to pay the full duty.’ 1 
That is to say, you would prefer the importation of yinc 
ore to be free ? 

A. Yes, I would in fact like all ores to cQine free. 
8610. Q, It has got to pay the full duty at present 
because the tariff is intended for revenue purposes ? 

A . Yes. 

862th Sir Edgar Holboton — Q. In your first para- 
graph, you have made a general statement about Ger- 
many, in which you say that tariff walls have had really 
a bad effect on Germany. Is that what you mean ? 

A. Yes, I think so. 

8021. Q. Could you give us a few points where they 
have been bad ? 

A, Speaking from a general point of view, they led to a 
very great and rather one-sided development in Germany 
such as would never have occurred m the absence of "a 
system of tariffs and bounties which led to an enormous 
world export trade, and I think it was that policy which 
involved Germany in the recent war. 

8622. Q. Purely from a fiscal point of view, did the 
country profit or lose by her intensive protective tariffs ? 

A . They were able to support a larger population: 
it made her stronger and wealthier, but in the end it 
involved her having to fight for existence. 

8623. Q, £ gather that if you are driven into support- 
ing a policy of Protection at all, you would like to 
protect what you call nascent industries rather than those 
which are already established ? 

A. Yes. 

8824* Q. Now, what do you exactly call a nascent 
industry ? Do you mean one which has already come 
into existence and i» .struggling, or one which has not really 
come into existence, but which is only talked about ? 

A. I include those which are already in existence 
but which have not firmly established themselves. I 
would include the steel manufacture in India among 
“ nascent industries.” 

8625. Q. Would you look upon Tata’s Steel Works as 
stiff in the nature of a nascent industry ? 

A . Before the war they were certainly by no means 
established: the war enabled them to put themselves 
on a good footing, but it now remains to be seen whether 
they can stand competition in peace time. 

8626. Q * If they could not, would you be prepared to 
protect them ? 

A. Certainly. 

8627. Q, Indefinitely ? 

A. The steel trade might be taken as a casein which, 
looking from the point of view of national safety, it would 
be advisable to protect indefinitely. 

8628. <?. If you have to protect it at all, I under- 
stand you woufd rather do it by bounties and possibly 
transport assistance than by tariff. Would you not f 

A. Yes, I would. Seeing that it is necessary to raise 
a large amount of taxation by a revenue tariff, it seems 
to me that, on the whole, the simplest way is to give the 
steel trade at least the same benefit which any other 
industry gets. 

8829. Q. And would you be in favour of taxing 
machinery ? 

A . Yes. It is a difficult question. 

8630. Q. In your note you say that one of yogr 
means of assistance would be by State loans and also 
State subscriptions to share capital. Could you tell 
tm exactly how you would work them ? 

A, Well, there was a scheme for starting a large 
chemical manufacturing concern in India on these 
lines, but it did not come to anything. There is no 
reason why the State should not subscribe several 
lakhs in the way of share capital, appoint a Director 
on the Board and agree to take a certain fixed rate of 
interest for the money or else share in the profits on a 
certain scale. 

8881. Q. Do you think it would be a fair use of the tax- 
payer’s money t 

Am Certainly, in some cases where the national safety 
’depends on it, or in the case of an industry on which many 
other industries may depend. 

8832. Q . But if the industry is likely to establish 
Itself on a satisfactory footing, don’t you think that 
capital would be forthcoming 1 

Am It is net always the case. The prospects of an 
industry are not so very certain at first, especially when 

* 


they are exposed to free competition from abroad, as to 
make people willing to risk large sums. Especially m 
the case of the chemical industry, a large amount of 
capital is required. 

8633. Q. Would you look upon the war risk of this 
industry not being started grave enough to justify you if 
gambling with the tax-payer’s money ? 

A. I would not use the word “gamble.” 

8634. Q. Well, to invest the tax-payer’s money in a 
speculative business ? 

A. I would not invest if the prospects are not fairly 
good. 

8635. Q. In that case could you not get the public to 
invest ? 

A. My view-point is that Indian capital is extremely 
shy. 

8636. Q . That is your experience as Director of In- 
dustries ? 

Am Yes. 

8637. Q. Do you mean that when there is a first-class 

proposition promising a good return of money, you 
cannot raise the capital ? * 

A. No. I should not be prepared to say that that is 
the general rule in India. 

8638. Q. As a Director of Industries in Bihar and 
Orissa, could you give us any idea of what successful or 
likely to be successful industries you are at present 
fostering in your province ? 

A. We are paying a good deal of attention to the hand- 
loom industry. That is an old established industry of 
course. We have now got a scheme for establishing a 
sugar mill in South Behar. 

8639. Q. That sugar mill — is it to be aided by the 
State ? 

A, It is a State mill. In North Behar we have a num- 
ber of sugar mills : there is a large area under sugar ; 
big indigo planters are established there and they have 
a certain amount of land under their own cultivation — 
very often fairly large areas— and at the same time the 
cultivators there are thoroughly used to dealing with 
them. The result is that a sugar mill established there 
can rely on getting supplies of cane. There is no diffi- 
culty whatever in making sugar : anybody can make sugar, 
but you must have a certain supply of cane. That could 
be obtained in North Behar. Agreements are entered 
into with planters and for this reason most of the mills 
are working there. But in South Behar, in the canal 
irrigated land, there is as much land under sugar as in 
North Behar ; and generally speaking from an agricultural 
and industrial point of view, conditions are very much 
better than in North Behar. But no firm is willing to 
set up a mill there, because land is entirely in the hands 
of small cultivators, and it is impossible to be certain of 
a supply of cane. Government are therefore proposing 
to put up this mill — a small mill it is — in order to prove, 
as they hope is the case, that the cultivators will be willing 
to sell their cane to a sugar mill on a free basis. 

8640. Q. Any other industries besides sugar ? 

A, The Government have not done anything else. Of 
course, my department has only started ; it is less than 
two years old. 

8641. Q. These are the only two industries you have 
turned your attention to ? Do you consider that they 
require Protection ? 

A . I have mentioned the case of the hand-loom 
industry. Of course, it is protected to a certain extent 
now even from the Indian mill industry by means of 
the excise, but I imagine it is quite impossible to talk 
about putting on a further excise duty on the Indian 
mill industry : on the other hand, the excise is more 
likely to disappear. 

8642. Q . Well, the future will decide that. 

A, I think what the Government is now doing for the 
industry is probably the best way to assist it. 

8643. Q. You hope your sugar mill will be run without 
Protection ? 

A, The sugar industry is already enjoying a large Pro- 
tection of 15 per cent. 

8644. Q, But it is not as much as they want 

answer), v . 

8644a. Sir Montagu We66— Have you had any eaegagf* 
ence, Mr. Collins, in trade or Commerce t 

A* No. I am a member of the Indian * 
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# 8645. Q . Mr. Harkislien Lai m Lahore recently described 
himself to us as neither a free trader nor a protectionist, 
but a “ discriminator ; 9S and, reading your paper, I think 
you perhaps come under the same category — that 
although a free-trader, in certain directions you think 
^industries should be assisted ? 

A. In that I share the opinion of so distinguished a 
free trader as John Stuart Mill. 

8646. Q, He only referred to infant industries, but you 
are going further than infant industries. You are making 
recommendations for the Protection of industries which 
you think arc essential for national welfare ? 

A. That is a point which Mill never considered. 

8647. Q. You refer in paragraph 3 of your written 
evidence to a moderate tariff being necessary to protect 
India against an “ aggressive and energetic 99 nation like 
Japan. I think that in this sense the British are about the 
most aggressive nation in the world, as they have pene- 
trated everywhere ! Is the clanger you mention economic 
or political ? 

A. Both economic and political. 

8648. Q, Leavi^i opt of the question, 

perhaps you can • v 1 * n i 1 economic danger is. 

A. There is obviously an economic loss which India 
suffers at the present moment in respect of her cotton 
trade. Japan buys large quantities of raw cotton and 
makes it up into yarn and finished goods and brings it 
back to India again. 

8649. Q . That line . of argument seems to rest on the 
assumption that a man who is not making a profit is ne- 
cessarily making a loss. If I am not doing something 
which would bring me a large profit, that means I am 
losing ? 

A . I think, in that case, that India should surely aim at 
making up the cotton cloths which she herself requires. 

8650. Q . Inside the country ? 

A. Yes. 

8651. Q . And would you go so far as introducing fiscal 
legislation to promote that development ? 

A . Yes, I think I would, if it is necessary to do so. 

8652. Q. This goes still a step further in the direction 
of Protection ? 

A. It Is impossible to be consistent, I think, in dealing 
with anything like this question. I am prepared to go % 
so far as may be necessary in utilising to the full what 
tariff is required for revenue purposes for protective 
purposes for industries. 

8653. Q. And you would not have the slightest objec- 
tion if the revenue tariff exercises a protective influence ? 

A. Ho. 

8654. Mr. Coyajee — Q. In paragraph 3 of your answer, 
you say that a moderate tariff is a necessity for India, 
and a little lower down you observe that the tariff should 
be framed primarily for revenue purposes. What yon 
mean, I suppose, is that we should not push protectionist 
duties so high as to considerably reduce revenue : in other 
words, our need for revenue is such as we should not 
push protectionist duties so^high as to reduce it. 

A. You mean. Sir, as the cause of falling off in imports ? * 

8655. Q. Yes. 

A. Then, I have not got that so much in mind. I am 
rather in favour of raising the revenue required for revenue 
purposes by what is called a scientific tariff rather than 
by a dead level, by a wall all of one height, which not 
"only may fail to give some industries sufficient Protection, 
but may even lead, as in the example of sulphur I have 
given, possibly to harm some of our industries. 

, 6656. You think most of our duties should be 
l^yenue duties, but some, protective duties ? 

: A* The tariff 'should be jo^o|pulated to protect certain 
industries and to encour%e the development of others. 

f 8657. Coming to the chemical industries, one of the 
Directors of Industries has said that chemical industries 
like acid and coal tar industries should be protested as 
being Is that y mt view t 

Ah l hmmpvm reasons to show tbkh it would be dan- 
' pioieet Aem m mm of a tariff. 

8858* Q* B is also aariqtefetif jfebe gmtleman 

Would 

yon resort to Protection m>wm ease* 

A* t hesitated ease ^here Government 
could best help it by bounties or ®pbscripri<ms to share 
capital, 


8659. Q. Now, as regards the steel industry, it is asser- 
ted that it is in a precarious condition mainly on account 
of importations of war-scrapped materials. Are you aware 
that there are signs recently of this war-scrapped material 
having exhausted ? It has been asserted that Belgian 
firms are going back upon their contracts because their 
'var-^crapped material is being exhausted. It is suggested 
thcrcioie that a smaller amount of Protection will do for 
iron and steel ? 

A. Yes. 

8660. Q. You argue that there should be a ditty of II 
per cent, on both steel and machinery. Now, with refer- 
ence to that, I would submit to your criticism two 
alternative schemes. One expert has asserted before us 
that steel and iron should be charged less, as it is the 
raw material for making textile, Bailway and other 
machinery. He argued, for instance, that steel should be 
charged 7£ per cent. ; Railway material, 15 per cent. ; and 
textile machinery, 10 per cent. What is your view as to 
this ? 

A. I have no objection to the principle, but as to the 
rates for the various classes of machinery, I could not 
express any opinion. I have not thought about it. 

8661. Q. What he argued was that Bail way machinery 
should be protected heavily because it can be manufac- 
tured at once m India. 

A. I would generally agree with that point of view. 

* 8662. Q. That there is room for making Bailway 
machinery ? 

A. That any machinery which is manufactured in India 
or is likely to be. should be protected. If it is found, 
however, that it did not need any Protection, then I 
would not be in favour of protecting it. 

8663. Q. The opposite view was this, — it was advanced 
by the Indian Metallurgical Association— that basic indus- 
tries should be developed first ; that iron and steel is a 
basic industry, and therefore you should protect it by an 
11 per cent, duty and admit machinery at 21 per cent. 
What is your view of that line of argument-^that basic 
industries should be established first and in the meantime 
very little Protection should be given to machinery ? 

A. It seems to me that that would hamper the deve- 
lopment of steel manufacture in India. I have said in 
my evidence that I am against Protection for pig iron. 
Protection for pig iron, so far as I can gather, is not 
necessary at present. 

8664. Mr. j Rhodes — Q. You propose an II per cent, duty 
on all machinery. Would this not hit the steel industry 
to some extent ? You are protecting the manufacture 
of steel, but at the same time you are penalising them 
as regards the imports of machinery from abroad ? 

A. As a matter of fact, Tatas had actually to pay the 
tariff on a great part of fjheir plant even under the pre- 
sent tariff, although they protested very much against it, 

8665. Q. Do you say that they should have an 11 per 

cent. Protection on steel and also pay an 11 per cent, duty 
on machinery ? ” 

A. I put forward two possible courses. I think on 
the whole the first is the simpler ; it may have certain 
disadvantages, but the other course is extremely difficult 
to work out, and I am inclined to think that an 13 per 
cent, tariff is not such a very great burden. 

J1686. Q. I have gathered an impression from your 
paper— you can correct me if I am wrong— that you 
do not believe in the possibility of a scientific tariff, and 
you would put on, with some exceptions, a more or less 
general duty— as far as 11 percent— ahd if any industry 
finds no Protection within it, you would be prepared to 
see it extended ? 

A. No, I did not mean to give that impression. I 
said, in some cases it might lead to that consideration. 
What I mean is I should *be prepared to see such revenue 
as has got to be raised, raised by meaps of a more scientific 
tariff based on that general limit. For example, some- 
thing like sulphur, might get in free. But I think simpli- 
city is the greatest thing. * 

$667, Q. You are specially interested in Behar and 
Orissa in the iron and steel mdustiy. Could you give us 
an idea of what a scientific tariff would mean in the case 
of that industry ? - J 

A* No. I have not wotked 16 out. 

8668. Q> The difficulty we are up against is about devis- 
ing this scientific tariff. Is it more valuable to import 
machinery cheap than to manufacture steel t 
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A. You see the present tariff is very veiy inconsistent. 
Copper and copper ore pay an 11 per cent, duty, but 
copper is used in industries to a very large extent. 

8669. Q. You think that a scientific system can be 
reached by a uniform rate, and certain goods coming 
absolutely free and certain luxuries taxed to a very high 
rate ? 

A. I think, on the whole, it is better to have a u nif orm 
rate, but I see no objection to making exceptions in 
certain cases, e.^., take the case of machinery : certain 
classes of machinery arc not made in India, and wc see 
no possibility of their being made m India, and T see no 
harm in their being let in at a lower rate. Take the 
case of the jute industry : where the machinery is made 
in - Jamshedpur, you can give Protection" to that 
machinery. 

8670. Q . You suggest that State aid should be given 
for the manufacture of certain chemicals ? 

A. Soda already pays an 11 per cent. duty. Ido not 
suggest that it should be let in free. Probably in the 
first few years of manufacture it may need some further 
assistance. 

8671. Q. Do you think that this idea of State aid by 
bounties or loans is practicable in the present financial 
condition ? How would you raise the money ? 

A. In the immediate present tbe Government is not 
able to do much, I admit. 

8672. Q. Have you formed any ideas as to how the 
money should be raised ? 

A. No. 

8678. Q . And you use a very sound argument as 
regards the manufacturer not knowing where he is if 
the rates are constantly rising and falling. You say, 
“The constant raising of the tariff blindly for revenue 
purposes may well be a danger to the industrial develop- 
ment of the country. 5 ’ It is a point that has been touched 
upon by the President, and I would like to have a little 
further information. When Government require more 
money or less money, would you regard the tariff as 
the first thing or do you think that the State should 
endeavour to raise money in other ways ? 

A , I would not like to express an opinion on it. I am 
not in favour of a high tariff generally. 

8674. Q. If it is put up in one year and down in 
.another, it would be a source of danger to the manufac- 
turer and you have no remedy at all to get over that ? 

A . Certainly it is not likely to be put up and down very 
rapidly, I presume. 

8675. Q. If it is going to be used as a chief source of 
income to the Central Government, is there not 4 
danger ? 

A . I think it is much better from that point of view 
not to interfere with the tariff more than it can be helped. 
I quite agree in that point, 

8676. Q. Do you fear that it may be inevitable as 

Government require more money or less money year by 
year ? % 

A. I do not think it is inevitable that they should 
always have recourse to customs by any means. There 
are other sources of revenue. 

8677. Q. You prefer they should not be constantly 
changing the duty ? 

A. I think it is a bad tiling. 

8678. Q . The condemnation of the excise duty, 1 sup- 
pose, in your experience, is based on the circumstances 
under which it was imposed ? 

A* Yea, I suppose that is the reason. 

8679. Q. If we require more money and if we had to 
get it by means of taxation on some of the necessities, 
would yon favour a consumption tax which is put on the 
imported and local article in addition to any duty ; on 
cotton goods, say 5 per cent, consumption tax ? 

A, No. I prefer to see some industry like cigarette 
making pay excise rather than an excise on cotton goods. 
SShere are other industries which could bear excise duties, 

8680. Q. Are there many industries on which you can 
put an excise ? Yon cannot put it on hand-loom weav- 
ing, for instance ? 

A* No, that is impossible. 

8H8L Q . Can it be put on tbe cigarette manufacture ? 

A . I see no reason why it should not be. It could not 
be put on the country cigarette or bidi. It could be put 


on the ordinary manufactured cigarette, the European 
cigarette. 

8682. Q. Then you have no objection in principle 
to the imposition of a consumption tax ? 

A. No. I have no objection in principle. 

8683. Q. And you prefer it on everything else rather 

than on cotton goods ? * 

A . I do not see why cotton goods alone should pay. 

8684. Q. If you want the bulk of the people to pay, are 
there any other commodities through which we could reach 
them for taxation purposes ? 

A. I think an excise on clothing is bad, for it is a 
necessity. Cigarettes would be a good article for excise 
taxation, because they arc a luxury. 

8685. Q. Would not that so affect the Europqfua 

cigarette industry as to drive the consumer on to the 
Indian oY'd thus deprive you of your revenue ? 

A. It : . he excise duty was too high. 

8686. Mr . Birlu — Q . About high grade soda you say, 
“and it seems most ui'lih'ly tlni sufficient will ever 
be made m this way to meet the growing needs of 
industry.’* Will you kindly explain \^hy it is impossible 
to produce a sufficient quantity of high grade soda 
in this country ? 

A . iheie are very few deposits in India. 

8687. Q. Do you think the deposits are very small ? 

A, They are not concentrated. They are large in 

amount but spread over a very large area and m a thin 
layer. There are deposits m Bind, rather large deposits, 
but the Geological Survey have reported that it will be 
impossible to make more than a comparatively small 
percentage of our total requirements from them. 

8688. Q. Have all the deposits been surveyed and pros- 
pected properly ? 

A. All those that arc promising have been surveyed by 
the Geological Survey. 

8689. Q. About excise dut}-, would you object if an 
excise duty is put on liquor and alcohol and intoxicating 
drugs'in tins country ? 

A. They already pay. 

8690. Q. Will you increase them ? 

A . Certainly, if necessary. 

8691. Mr. Mant — Q. You said you would favour a 
moderate rate all round. Have you any idea of what 
you call a moderate rate ? What do you think about 
the present rate of 11 per cent ? 

A. I do not consider it excesshe. 

8692. Q. Am I to understand that you contemplate 
raising it in certain cases ? For instance, in the case 
of luxuries. 

A. I would in certain cases especially where national 
safety might be said to be involved. 

8693. Q . I want to pursue the point you raise about 
sodium carbonate. It is, to my mind, one of the most 
important questions we h ave to deal with. How could we 
encourage the basic industry without putting up the 
cost of the subsidiary industries which depend on it l 
You suggest you do not like a duty, but you suggest a 
bounty. That is one form of State aid. J>o you think 
that would be a feasible method of encouraging an in* 
dustry of that kind ? 

A. I do not know that I favour bounties so much as 
a loan or subscription to the share capital which might 
be the best way of dealing with it, at any rate in the first 
instance. There is no reason to sujipose that, as a matter 
of fact, sodium carbonate could not be made properly in 
this country by one of the usual processes by which it 
is made. 

8694. Q. You would prefer the State taking shares 
in the company ? 

A . I think that would be the safest way of dealing with 
it. A bounty might bo given at a later stage, if it is 
absolutely necessary. 

8695. Q> Sulphuric acid is a very important thing and 
would you for that reason let in sulphur free V 

A, Yes. It is already manufactured of course to a 
very great extent, 

8696. Q . There is another difficulty about State aid* 
in connection with financial relations between the 
vincial and Imperial Governments. I understand ttMfr- 
encouragement of industries is now a transferred 

a provincial subject. 
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A. But the Central Government may spend funds in 
eases in which it considers that the national safety is 
involved. 

8697. Q. You suggested aiding of industries which may 
not be ot national importance, but which are the basis of 
other industries. 1 would like to know whose business it 
would be to render financial assistance to those industries? 
# A. You think in this case the Government of India 
would not be justified in subscribing to the share capital? 

8698. Q. I am not in a position to express an opinion, 
but it seems to me that it will be a difficulty. • 

A* It may be a difficulty. I have not studied it very 
closely. I think if Provincial Governments have funds, 
they will be willing to assist industries in that way. 

8699. Q. If they think it is a fair game, they might 
ta^e shares ? 

A. As you say, the problem of helping these basic 
industries is a very difficult one, and it is difficult to see 
a really satisfactory solution. There are many objec- 
tions. 

8700. Q. You realise that if you start helping them by 
protective duties, it would mean putting up the*cost of 
the industries that? depend on the basjc industries ? 

A. Some have to be helped in one way and some in 
another way, as circumstances require. 

8701. Q. Then the steel industry presents some 
analogous questions. You suggest possibly a bounty 
on steel ? 

A. Very much larger sums would be involved in that 
case. The difficulty of giving bounties will be very 
great. 

8702. Q, On the whole you prefer an all round 1*1 per 
cent, rate on steel ? 

A. Yes. 

8703. Q. Then in the case of machinery, you prefer, 
on the whole, an all round rate. If you put that duty 
on steel, it follows that you must put some tax on 
machinery. Steel is a raw material for a lot of mach- 
inery. If you put the same duty on steel, it follows 
that you admit foreign machinery at a lower rate ? 

A . Steel is very largely produced in more or less finished 
forms, rails, angles and girders and so on, which would 
thus get Protection. It is only when you come to make 
machinery or parts of machinery, that you would get 
competition from abroad. The steel now turned out 
by Tatas is in the form of steel rails, girders, angles and 
so on, which are more or less finished products. 

8704. Q. Assuming we put a duty of 11 per cent, on 
steel, the price would be raised accordingly ? 

A , Yes. 

8705. Q . Bo you think then, if we had an II per cent, 
duty on machinery, that we should get more demands 
for higher Protection on other industries that use 
machinery, for instance, the textile industry ? 

A . As soon as the protective policy is adopted, I have 
no doubt Government will be faced constantly with 
demands from every industry for protection. It is a 
great objection. 

8706. Q. It seems to me that if you start with steel, it 
gets on increasing and goes to the subsidiary industries. 
I take it that a bounty is impossible and that you must 
have a duty ? 

A. I think that is the only possible coursed 

8707. Q. Then you suggest that pig iron should be 
allowed free. We had the Metallurgical Association 
here the other day, and I remember they asked for an 
H per cent. duty. Tata’s representative was here. 

A. Out of all the members, one of them makes steel, 
and the others ail make pig iron. Tata’s make steel 
of course. They do not suggest that pig iron should be 
let in free. They sell a good deal of pig iron and they 
would like to have Protection. None of these people use 
imported pig iron. 

8708. Q , I thought it was in the interests of the steel 
manufacturer that you made your recommendation ? 

A* It may be there are some firms who use imported 
pig iron, for instance, the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel 
Works. Pig iron too is not only used for making steel, 
but also for castings throughout the country. 

8709. Q* You suggest a scientific tariff and recommend 
a Standing Board. What sort of Board do you contem- 
plate ? Is it a Board composed of Government servants ? 

A* I have not really thought over the question seriously. 


8710. Sir MixMckjee, Dadabhoy — Q, 1 have road youi’ 
very interesting note, Mr. Collins, and the impression 
which I have formed is that m your heart of hearts you 
are a protectionist, but you do not like to admit it, 
because there is a certain opprobrium attached to the 
word Protection ? 

A. I think you do me an injustice. 

8711. Q. I shall try and rectify that, if I can. But 
then you acknowledge all throughout your note the 
necessity to protect nascent industries and other in- 
dustries which want encouragement not by direct tariff 
but State aid ? 

A. Yes. You are not a protectionist if you advocate 
assisting industries by means of bounties. That is what 
all free traders have said to be the proper way, 

8712. Q . You do recommend State aid ? 

A. Yes. 

8713. Q. State aid can be m only one of two ways, by 
direct contribution by the State m taking up shares in a ' 
particular industry, or by a sort of pecuniary assistance 
during the time of trial ? 

A. It can be given m other ways, by means of Bailway 
concessions and so on. There are many other ways 
in which Government can easily assist an industry. 

8714. Q . It would ultimately come to a sort of Protect 
tion, would it not ? It is a very fine distinction ? 

A. Yes. The general tax-payer has got to pay. 

8715. Q. When once the general tax-payer has to pay 
money and the money comes from the tax-payer’s 
pockets, it is nothing but Protection by the State. 
You cannot differentiate ? 

A. It is, m a way. 

8716. Q, Now, I am afraid I cannot agree with you 
m two or three preliminary statements in your note, and 
especially as regards one of your answers to Sir Edgar 
Holberton in which you stated that the tariff wall led 
Germany into war. Will you explain it ? You do not 
refer to the last great war ? 

A. Yes, the last war. 

8717. Q. Surely, that was not a commercial war. 
That war was due to the preponderance of military power 
and desire for aggrandisement, and not to a tariff wall* 
as far as I have understood the history of that war ? 

A. I read history somewhat differently from you. 

8718. Q. I thought it was the desire for aggrandise- 
ment and the military power that was the cause of that 
war. Let us turn to another point. You speak about the 
United Kingdom and then refer to the United States of 
America “ which produces nearly all the raw materials it 

f jquires and finds its biggest market among its own 
eople. Again, another country like Canada may be 
justified in putting up a tariff wall against its neighbour, 
because it wished to retain its national identity and 
has to prevent a commercial, which may lead to a 
political fusion.” You speak about these two countries 
and you say that a tariff may be justifiable in the case 
of the United States. Bo you differentiate the case 
of India from that of the United States ? India is more 
or less in the same position as the United States. What 
is good for the United States would be perforce good for 
India as well ? 

A. Yes, I would not say the parallel is exact by any 
means, but it is general. 

8719. Q. Later on, in the same page, you say^ u To 
sit unprotected before a country which sets out to conquer 
your trade and to penetrate you through and through may 
be just as foolish as to sit unarmed, when a Germany is 
arming to conquer the world by force.” You refer to 
Japan ? 

A. I do not refer to any particular nation. 

8720. Q. Will not that remark apply with greater force 
to the United Kingdom and other foreign countries ? 

A. To all foreign countries. 

8721. Q. And, therefore, if you once accept the pro* 
position that there has been exploitation, you would 
necessarily concede Protection to India on that ’basis ? 

A. That is the gist of my paper. 

8722. Q- You state, “ I consider, however, that it 
should be a settled principle that the tariff should be 
imposed primarily for revenue purposes and that Hie 
general rate required to raise the revenue needed should be 
altered as little as possible, and only for the definite pur- 
pose of admitting raw materials free or encouraging new 
industries.” Am I to understand that you do not wish 
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to foster industries which arc already in existence and 
which are struggling. You would not give Protection to 
those industries ? 

A . My definition of new industries would be somewhat 
elastic. I would, for instance, include the steel industry 
as a nascent industry in this country, although it has 
been in existence for 7 or 8 years. 

8723. Q . You would not at the same time withdraw Pro- 
tection from industries which, by a little backing up, 
would stand on their own legs ? 

A . Certainly not. 4 

8724. Q . I understand you to state, in reply to one 
of the members, that you are of opinion that India 
should be self-contained m the matter of clothing ? 

* A. Yes. I see no reason why she should not make all 
that she possibly can herself. 

8725. Q , That is, you want India self-contained in the 
matter of clothing ? 

A . I would not say absolutely self-contained. 

8726. Q. No nation can be wholly self -contained. It 

is only as far as possible ? I 

A . Yes. It was certainly rather ridiculous that she 
should export her cotton and receive it back again in the 
shape of finished c-iothing. 

8727. Q. You would like all her cotton which is now ex" 
ported to be utilised by a larger number cf new mills 
started in the country ? 

A . Yes. 

8728. Q . The condition precedent to the starting of such 
new industries is that that industry should be assured 
of a definite and a constant success. Yoh would not 
otherwise like to put your money into it ? 

A . It should be assured of a constant n^trket. 

-^8729. Q. Therefore, I would assume M>m this that you 
wouldsa ^ be against giving Protection to the mill 
industry 

A . I consider it has aireaay got a considerable amount 
of Protection. 

8730. Q. In the present -11 per cent, duty ? 

A . Yes. 

8731. Q. I do not know whether you have studied 
carefully the past history of the mill industry ? 

A. I know it has gone through bad times, and there was 
no Protection at all. 

8732. Q. In this connection my friend Mr. Rhodes 
spoke to you about a consumption tax. I understand 
you are not in favour of consumption tax, so far as 
piece goods are concerned. 

A . 1 certainly think the amount already put on is quite 
sufficient, considering that clothing is a necessity. I do 
not think an excise tax on such a necessity is a good 
thing. It may not be avoidable in certain instances. 

8733. Q. You would like to see it repealed ? *' You 
would nob like it to be retained ? 


A . I would not like to see it increased. 

8734. Q . Let us now consider this consumption tax. 

If we take the cloth (mill) industry, a consumption tax 
to be efficacious will have to be levied at the source 
where it is produced ? 

A. Yes. 

8735. Q . If a consumption tax is imposed, the mill will 
have to pay for all the cloth that is produced. Could 9 
you differentiate it from an excise duty m any way ? 

.4. No. 

8736. Q, And, further, it would open out a wider door 
or Government putting duties on articles which may not 
be otherwise justified on the principle of excise duty ? 

A . I see, for instance, that there is no more harm in 
imposing an excise duty on clothing than on salt. 

8737. Q . But you have just admitted that on prin-* 
ciple a consumption tax on cloth would be an excise 
duty ? 

A. I suppose it is only a different name. 

8738. Q. If you admit that principle, it would open 

out a wide door. Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that the excise duty cannot be justified and you say 
that it must be abolished, Government, to please people, 
will abolish the duty and put on a consumption tax. A 
<rr-'iri' m order to be efficacious and capable 

< . '» 'i- . . !h< * d easily, must be levied at the source ? 

A. Yes. 

8739. Q, In other words, it is excise again ? 

*4. A consumption tax and an excise duty are prac- 
tically the same. 

8740. Q It would be a means of introducing taxation, 
which I ‘am sure cannot be justified ? 

A. Yes. 

8741. Q. So it would be a means of introducing a tax 
which otherwise may not be just ? 

A. I will not express any opinion on that. 

8742. Q. You do not wish to answer that question ? 

A . I would rather not express any opinion. 

8743. Q. If you want to protect certain industries then 
it is open to the Government to openly levy protective 
duties ? 

A. I certainly say that Government should protect 
certain industries. 

8744. Q . You spoke about an 11 per cent, duty on the 
steel industry and you said that it needed Protection at 
present. I should like to make the point clear whether 
you want machinery, etc., imported free or not, in con- 
nection with the steel industry ? 

A . I have already stated that if it is necessary to tax 
certain articles of machinery, I would certainly favour 
those, being taxed most which are actually being made 
in the country at the present time. 

8745. Q. And that would apply in respect of all in- 
dustries that need Protection ? 

A . Yes. 


Witness No, 59. 


THE INDIAN ENGINEER IN Of ASSOCIATION, Calcutta. 
Written statement, dated the 31st December 1921. 


8746. Q . 1 . The Association favours a policy of 
Free Trade *but has no objection to the imposition of 
Customs duties for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 

8747. Q. 2. The Association considers that a tariff is 
less suitable than direct taxation and that any further 
taxation should be direct. 

8748. Q. 3. The Association considers that the list of 
articles taxed requires reclassifying and that in certain 
instances the rating requires revision. . 

8749. Q. 4. Yes. 

8750. Q. 5. The Association has no opinion with 
reference to this matter. 


8751. Q. 6. and 7. The Association does not Approve 
of imposing an excise duty on an article manufac- 
tured in India when the same article is imported. 

8752. Q. 8. hi the opinion of the Committee the con- 
sumer will, in most cases, have to pay more. 

H753, Q. U to 42. With these questions the Associa- 
tion does not propose to deal. 

8754. Q. 43. The engineering industry supplies the 
wants of Government, qimsi-Goveramenfc and other 
public bodies, and the commercial public in shipbuild- 
ing, the manufacture of rolling stock, structural etedk 
work, iron and brass founding, milltrork, as as 
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being actively employed as machinery, iron and steel, 
metal hardware and timber merchants and sanitary 
engineers. 

87 05- Q. 44.! With this question thje Association 
does not propose to deal. 

8756. Q. 45. The Association thinks that the engi- 
neering industry is most essential to the national 
security of India, and that this fact was amply pro\ed 
in the wai. 

8757. Q. 46. The Association considers that Indian 
workshops are as well organised and equipped as the 
majority of British shops. 


8758 Q. 47. The industry depends on the Indian 
market piincipaily, but Bombay firms also trade with 
Persia. 

8759. <?. 48. Competition has to be faced in certain 
classes oi goods with Continental firms. 

8760. Q . 49 to 77 The Association does not propose 
to deal with these questions. 

8761. Q. 78. The Association approves of the system 
oi' ad valorem duties. 


* 


Oral evidence of Mr. Sklnuer, Calcutta, the 9th January 1922. 


8762. President . — Q. You appear as the represen- 
tative of the Indian Engineering Association? 

A. Yes. 

* 8763, Q . And "'your Association, in answer to Ques- 
tion No 43, give a list of the businesses that its mem- 
bers are e allying on? 

A, Yes 

8764. Q. In answer to Question No. 1 you say the 
Association favours a policy of free trade but has 
no objection to the imposition of customs duties for 
the purposes of • obtaining revenue. Will you please 
tell us on what ground you favour free trade? Is it 
as a matter of general theory or because of special 
Indian conditions ? 

A . 1 think it applies to all manufacturers, whether 
engineering or not. Free trade is better for the 
country. 

8765 Q . Is free trade the best policy for every 
country in the world? 

A. No, for India. 

*8766. Will you tell me whether there are any 
special conditions why free trade is good for India? 

A. Any Protection you give would do good to the 
new industries that are likely to crop up in India ; 
those are things which need Protection. 

8767. Q. We are dealing now with the question of 
policy. If you approve of giving Protection to certain 
industries which may crop up, then it is for free 
trade purposes? 

A. We do not approve of that. We say it would 
be necessary to do that. 

8768. Q- I want to know under what conditions. 
You know that most of the civilized countries in ,the 
world have adopted the protective policy? 

A. Yes. 

8769. <?. If that is so, there must, be special reasons 
and special conditions in India which make it beneficial 
to her to have a free trade policy. Will you tell me 
what those conditions are in the opinion of your 
Association ? 

A. I am not in a position to say, Because I have 
only just come out from home and we have had a 
meeting only for about an hour. 

8770. Q. In answer to Question No. 2, you say that 
the Association considers that if any taxation is lowed 
it should be direct. Will you please tell mo what 
direct taxation you advocate? 

A* Taxes like income-tax, taxation on individual 
persons as long as fairly levied. We have no objec- 
tion to the present tariff as it stands, but rather than 
have m increase on that, we hold that people should 
be taxed iifdmdu&lly. 

$771. Q. Do you know that the work of administra- 
tion has got to b© carried on and that everybody is 
wanted to v contribute towards the cost of the 
administration P 

A. 'That could be done by taxing companies or 
individuals. * 

$772. Q. Do you think most people will come in to 
an increased income-tax? 

A* Most people should come in, but it is not 
fairly levied. 

8773. Q. Having regard to the population of India, 
dqjou thimk large percentage could come in on 


the higher grades on incomes which are taxed at the 
high rates ? 

A. Not on the higher rates perhaps, but on the 
lower lates you get more. 

8774. Q . You know that by indirect taxation we 
reach a laige number of people for contribution to 
impenal revenues than you can possibly do by direct 
taxation ? 

A. Quite so, but the opinion of the Engineering 
Association is that the rariff on the engineering 
commodities is very high now. 

8775. (?. So that your opinion really is that your 
trade is sufficiently taxed indirectly, and therefore you 
do not want any further indirect taxation imposed 
upon your trade? 

A. I am only speaking for my trade. Any further 
taxation on iron and steel goods would kill the 
industry 

8776. You then say, in answer to Question No. 3, 
that the Association considers that the list of articles 
taxed requires reclassifying -and that in certain 
instances the rating requires revision. Have you 
any concrete suggestions to make? 

A. Well, take this tariff schedule that came out on 
Saturday. In number 2 Schedule for the year ending 
December 1922, the cost of angles, etc., is given as 
11s. 300 a ton and 2J per cent, duty, but the present * 
cost of angles is 160 rupees a ton. That is a long 
way off the market price for a new list which was 
issued by the Commercial Intelligence Department last 
week 

8777. Q. Then your grievance is that, as the actual 
market value of this article is half of what the 
custom valuation puts it at, therefore you are 
paying 5 per cent, instead of 2£ per cent.? 

A* That is so. 

8778. Q. Your Association considers that the list of 
articles taxed requires reclassifying and, in certain 
instances, the rating requires revision? 

A. You get a motor car out and have to pay 

20 per cent, on the motor car and 20 per cent, 
on the packing case. When the motor car is out 
of the case, the case is of no use There is no reason 
why we should pay 20^per cent, on a motor car 
case? after all it is only used for fire-wood. 

8779. Q . That is to say, in your opinion because of 
that way of classification, more than 20 per cent* is 
levied oh the motor car itself? 

A. Yes. Again, we import a boiler, the boiler pays 

21 per cent., and the valve pays 11 per cent., although 
it is in the same packing case, and the valve can 
only be used for that particular boiler because it is 
specially imported for it. A number of other 
instances can be cited. 

8780. <?. These are matters of detail? 

A. Yes. 

8781. Q. Then you say, in answer to Question* No. 
48, that competition has to be faced in certain classes 
of goods with Continental firms. Will you please 
explain what kind of competition you are facing? 

A. We are concerned principally with what we call 
raw material, pig iron and such commodities. 

8782. Q. Your industry successfully stands this com- 
petition? 
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.4. Yes. 

8783. Q. Therefore, you do not want any Protection 
against this competition 

*4. No. 

8784. Sir Mancilcjee Vadabhuy.—Q. How many 
firms does youi Association l ©present? 

A. Between 60 and 70. 

8785. Q And Liiey are all engineering firms ? 

A. The qualification for membership is that 
you must have a workshop. It is not enough to have 
merely a hardware business. 

8786. Q . You must have a workshop? 

A. It is not enough merely to have a workshop. 

8787. Q. Where some sort of engineering work is 
carried on? 

A. Yes. 

8788. Q, I understand for carrying on the work in 
these 60 workshops, almost all your raw material is 
imported from foreign countries except the material 
that you get from Tata’s? 

A. Yes, except what we get here, 95 per cent, 
from Great Britain 

8789. Q. Only 5 per cent locally 3 

A. No. Of all the impoited mateiial, 95 per cent, 
is British and 5 per cent, is Continental. 

8790. Q. Then I understand you get all small parts 
from there and you fix them up here m youi 
workshops ? 

A. We manufacture, as far as possible, lieie. If 
we can manufacture here, we do not import anything 
in a finished state 

8791. Q . Most of these 60 firms are European firms 
are they not? 

A. Yes 75 per cent, are European and some are 
Indiag. firms. 

8792. Q , Mostly joint-stock companies? 

A. Yes. 

8793. Q. Registered in India or at home? 

A. Both. Many of them are registered at home 
and some in India. 

8794. Q. And you have practically, at present, no 
local competition? 

A. There is plenty of local competition among the 
films, but outside the Engineering Association there 
is no local competition. 

8795. Q. 1 would just draw your attention to Ques- 
tion No. 45. “ The Association thinks that the 
engineering industry is most essential to the national 
security ot India, and that this fact w'as amply proved 
in the war.” What do you mean by “ national securi- 
ty? " 

A. During the late war, a question arose as to bow 
we would be able to help the State Railways Jo wauls 
making such things as fishbolts, sleepers and all that 
sort of thing, and nobody was able to help because 
we had no plant for them. 

8796. Q. So India was terribly handicapped during 
the war? 

A. Yes. 

8797. Q. And you, therefore, like India to bo self- 
dependent in these matters? 

.1. Quito so. 

8798. Q • In order to be self-dependent there should 
he a large number of these firms m the count! \? 

A. Yes. 

8799. Q. If these workshops could not get on with- 
out any help or assistance from the State, in order 
that India should lie thoroughly independent as you 
just now pressed in the case of war, yon would not 
mind giving us some sort of assistance? 

A, For the first ten years I think they should be 
assisted in order to make India more '-elf- dependent. 

8800. Q, So in order to support these industries 
and make them self-dependent for the first ten year* 
till they stand on their own legs, l understand your 
Association would be prepared to give them 
Protection t 

# A. Yes. 

8801. Mr . Abwf.— - Q. Your Association manufac- 
tures machinery? 

A. We manufacture certain machinery in this 
country, such as pumps for urines and collieries, and 


certain types of machinery (not finishing machinery) 
in the xi rimary stages of jute manufacture. We get 
our ordinary cast iron from Tata’s and raw material 
obtained in the country. 

8802. Q. It has been suggested to us that iron and 
steel manufacturers should be pmtcc+cd by 11 per » 
cent, import duty. The Motalhngical Association 
iv commended this is to us Would That affect the 
members of your Association? 

A. It would simply put up the selling price to the 
consumer. 

8S03. Q. Would the 11 per cent, proposed handicap 
your ordinary manufactures? 

A. Oh yes, it will handicap our structural works , # 
Railway bridges, buildings, etc., if you put 11 per 
cent duty on raw materials. Cast iron we can get 
m the country. 

8804. Q . You say that your workshops are as well 
organised and equipped as the majority of British are? 

I should like to know r if the labour is efficient? 

A. The only thing m wdiich we $r© not on an 
< Vm ,1! 1v \,th the British workshops is in the matter 
i' i .. , and it is very difficult to get men to work 
in the hotter jilaces. The difficulty is getting more 
and mom acute m the blacksmith shoxis, in the boiler 
shop, foundries, etc. 

8805 Q. As icgards quality of labour 

A . I think it has improved. The Indians are learn- 
ing up. 

8806 Q. If you teach one man, you can teach 
others ? 

A. You cannot get them. Many industrial con- 
cerns are springing up and the shortage of labour 
vull be getting more acute day by day. 

8807. Q There is a scarcity of skilled labour? 

A, Yes During the last throe years everybody 
has been more or less busy. During these times you 
could not get the labour required and we are very 
much behind hand in our work. 

8808 Mr. Rhodes. — Q. You are getting a certain 
■amount of Protection now* from the duties? 

A. Tn what way? 

8809. Q. Tills suggestion of 11 per cent, hag been 
made by the Metal hi «*gi cal Association, and it a ques- 
tion "whether II x»m etut. would he good enough for 
you, or you would W'ant 13} per cent, on the finished 
article ? 

A. We should like it of course. 

8810. (?. If we are going to tax tho raw material 

II per cent., do you \rant more on the finished 
article? 

A. Yes 

8811. Q. How much more would you want? 

A. Very little, 2} per cent. 

8812. Q. Is the present 2} per cent, duty for Pro- 
tection or for revenue? 

A. For revenue, T think. • 

8813. Pi esident.—Q. In answer to Mr, Mant, you 
said that if an 11 per cent, duty was essential on 
iron and steel, you would pass it on to the consumer? 

A. Yes. 

8814. Q. It would not affect your trade at all? 

A. No, 

8815. Q. Ho far as tho trade represented by your 
Association is concerned, it would not be adversely 
affected. You would simply transfer iho duty on to the 
consumer? 

# 

A. Any further taxation would kill the trade. 

8816. Q m How would it kill the trade? 

A. You would not get the orders. To put any 
n»oi e taxation on tho. raw material would mean that 
purchasers would go homo and get the goods in with 
less taxation cm the finished article. 

8817. Q. Supposing a duty of 15 per cent., as Mr. 
Rhodes pointed out, was put on, then it would be all 
right? You would have something more than the 
amount of duty fixed u\ the raw material? 

A. Yes. 

8818. Q. In that case your trade would not be hjarfcftp- 

A. No, if there is a corresponding duty * 

the imported article, it would not affeeft jp .jfaf, 
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Witness No. 60. 

THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH UNION, Westminster, London. 
Written statement, dated the 3rd June 1921, 


8819. The British Manufacturing Confectioners’ Export 
Union, a list of whose members is appended, is anxious that 
the Government of India should re-consider its new tariff 
on confectionery and should replace confectionery among 
provisions. 

Until March 1, 1916 the duty was 5 per cent, when it was 
raised to 74 per cent. As from March 1 last, confectionery 
~was singled out from among all other provisions, and 20 
per cent, imposed. 

It is submitted that this discrimination is unfair, as in- 
juring one particular class of manufacturers, whose repre- 
sentatives in India are unorganised and unable effectively to 
make their opinions heard. 

The Government of India is obviously obliged to obtain 
more revenue, and no doubt the 20 per cent. 
was decided upon solely for this purpose, tin : *,,* 

that confectionery is a luxury. 

With all respect it is considered that this view is wrong. 
A small proportion of confectionery may be described as 
luxuries; but it is a physical impossibility for Indian 
manufacturers, with their resources and handicapped by 
climatic conditions, to manufacture. 

The great mass of the confectionery manufactured and 
exported cannot possibly be described as luxuries ; it has 
a high food value and meets unquestioned physical needs 
of all classes, but particularly of the poorer Indians at the 
season of the year when there are no mangoes and very 
little other edible fruit. It may be remarked incidentally 
that peppermint goods especially are used by the poorer 
classes in Sind and Eajputana during the cold weather to a 
very considerable extent. 

It should be pointed out, assuming Protection were 
sought, though it is understood that is not the motive of 
the Government of India, that British manufacturers have 
to pay for the immensely increased cost of labour, the 
heavy freights and insurance, the peculiar packing needed 
for export— -the goods being, moreover, specially wrapped in 
tinfoil and mostly sent in bottles and tins of a particular 
shape — so that the Indian manufacturer is amply protected. 
Confectionery does not pay meiely on its sugar contents but 
ad valorem, i hat is on the cases, packing, etc. 

, The object of the new taxation, however, is to increase 
the revenues of India. It may be confidently stated that 
the means will defeat the end. British manufacturers have 
been put to considerable expense in manufacturing specially 
for India (for a tropical market has requirements entirely 
its own) in appointing agents to handle the goods, and in 
advertising them. '1 his expense cannot be continued unless 


it is possible to sell the confectionery at a price sufficiently 
low to satisfy the demand of those with little money to 
spare, and, at the same time, to yield some profit. 

The danger of a prohibitive tariff is illustrated by the 
experience of Spain, whose trade losses trebled, after it 
raised its tariff in November last, apd so far as confec- 
tionery is concerned, the Spanish duties have been reduced 
by one-half as from May 21. 

The 20 per cent, duty will Vi 11 the British 

export trade, and the revenue of : - G . '*• * of India 

will suffer accordingly. It is urged, therefore, in the 
interests of all, that confectionery should be restored to its 
place among the goods subject to a duty of 11 per cent. 

APPENDIX. 

»> — Members of the British Manufacturing 
C ■ ’V.v : . Export Union. 

Barratt and Company, Limited, London, Geo. Bassett 
nud Compenv. Limited, Sheffield, Batgar and Company, 
Li ‘■hf-'l/Lui.ilon, T. W. Beach and Sons* Limited, Eveshal, 
John Buchanan and Brothers, Limited, Glasgow, Cadbury 
Brothers, Limited, Birmingham, Carsons Limited, Bristol 
and Glasgow, Champion Davies and Company, Limited, 
Bristol, H. Cliappel and Company, Limited, London, 
Chivers and Sons, Limited, Histon, Clarke Nickolls and 
Coombs Limited, London, Crosse and ^Blackwell Limited, 
London, Jas. Epps and Company, Limited, London, Henry 
Faulder and Company, Limited, Stockport. 

John Filshill Limited, Glasgow, J. S. Fry and Sons, 
Limited, Bristol. Fryer 'and Company (Nelson), Limited, 
Nelson, Fullers Limited, London, J. Gray and Company, 
Limited, Glasgow, Thos. Handisyde Limited, London, 
John Horn (Stockport), Limited, Stockport, Geo. W. Homer 
and Company, Limited, Chest erle Street, James Keiller ana 
Son, Limited, London and Dundee, Lipton Limited, London, 
John Mackintosh Limited, Halifax, Mazawatte Tea Com- 
pany, Limited, London, C. and E. Morton Limited, London, 
R. S. Murray and Company, Limited, Bristol, Needlers 
Limited, Hull, H. J. Packer and Company, Limited, Bristol, 
Jas. Pascall Limited, London, Geo. Payne and Company, 
Limited, London, E. and T. Pink, Limited, London, Henry 
Poppleton and Sons, Limited, Lincoln, Beeves Limited, 
Glasgow, J as. Robertson and Sons (Preserve Manufacturers), 
Limited, Paisley, Rowntree and Company, Limited, York, E. 
Sharp and Sons, Limited, Maidstone, Slade and Bullock 
Limited, Dewsbury, Chas. Southwell and Company, Limited, 
London, Stewart and Y oung, Glasgow, Te&sdale and Com* 
pany, Limited, Carlisle, -J. Terry and Sons, Limited, York, 
Watford Manufacturing Company, Limited, Watford, W. 
R. Wilkinson and Company, Pontefract. 


Oral evidence of Mr. Frank Elmore, Calcutta, the 10th January 1922. 


8825. President*— Mr. Elmore, you represent the 
, British Manufacturing Confectioners’ Export Union? 

A. It is so, Sir. 

8821. You are objecting to the raising of the import 
dptiee ftom 7| ib 20 per <$nt.F 

A* We rather feet that we have been unfairly treated. 
We have been picked out as being a luxury trade which we 
consider we are not. During the war it was proved beyond 
that <K>nfeeiionery was % food and had a great food 
vafojgv •Weyee&t therefore* exempted from the luxury 
re^rwfens and were enabled to warty on during that period. 
We beg-te put it beforf you that we should be treated on 
the msc&mms;' tig other, food products coming info this 
oountr^wMeb are rates at the 11 per cent, tariff. 

8823. Q. Wkr do you aay that confectionery should be 
classified as food and not as luxury? 

A* If I may say so, it seems to me anomalous that an 
article like confectionery, which is eaten by all classes from 
the poorest to the well-to-do should be treated as a luxury. 


when so many other articles like tinned fruits and other 
things are coming into the country at 11 per cent, which 
we consider (rightly or wrongly) to be as much articles of 
luxury as are chocolate which "is eaten probably by Euro- 
peans, and cheaper boiled- sweets which are eaten by the 
poorest classes in this country, and also such things as pep- 
permints which in Eajputana and in Sind are even more 
largely eaten during the cold weather months. We would 
submit that to your consideration. 

8823* Q. Your grievance, then, is that you are heavily 
taxed while other articles of a similar nature are taxed at a 
lower figure ? 

A* No. We are afraid, and with certain justification, that 
the heavy taxation will decrease the trade, and that what we 
quite understand has been imposed for revenue purposes will 
defeat its own end by bringing in a smaller quantity of * 
such articles into the country, 

8824. Q. You are then very solicitous for Government 
revenue, and you are anxious that revenue sbmM W 
decreased by this high tariff f m - / 



A. No. We are not philanthropists. We represent a very 
large number o£ decent working class people in England, 
men and women, who have been educated up to this trade 
and who have spent many years in creating the trade in 
this country, and were afraid, and very much afraid, that 
this imposition of a higher duty will militate against that 
trade, and will leave us with very considerably less trade to 
do. We are distinctly cognisant of the fact that, since the 
duty was imposed, our trade has decreased enormoush r . 

£325. Q. There has been a general slump in all imports ? 
A This is perfectly true. But I will put forward this. 
In Colombo a 20 per cent, duty was refused, and the duty 
there is under 7 per cent, to-day. It is either 6 or 6|. 
Our trade there is pretty well enormous despite the slump, 
and that is our justification for putting forward this plea. 

8826. Q. Conditions in Ceylon and India may be 
different P 

A. I think not. Ceylon passed through just as bad a 
time as India. The industries of Ceylon are tea and rubber, 
both of which went through as severe a crisis as any other 
industry. 

8827. Q. Your contention that your imports represent 
food can hardlv hold good. Food, as commonly understood, 
is a necessity of life, and your imports cannot claim that 
they are necessities of life P 

A. We claim they are, absolutely, 

8828. Q. That is to say, people cannot do without them ? 

A. I contend that children could not do without some 
form of such food. Sugar in the form of sweets is the best 
farm for consumption. We consider it is absolutely neces- 
sary for child-life. Not only that. It was found in the 
trenches that the soldiers absolutely needed this. 

8829. Q. We are considering not the consumption of a 
certain quantity of sugar, but a certain quantity of special 
confectionery which you import. Have you got any medical 
authority to show that the confectionery that you import 
into India is necessary, as a matter of fact ? 

A , I think we may take it that the sarue medical 
authorities that have said that it is necessary in England 
would uphold that it is necessary in this country for 
the same class of people. 

8830. Q. In this form P 

A. I am talking of a particular form, namely, 
chocolates and also boiled sweets which are the 
two articles which we are dealing with mainly at the 
present moment. As you are aware, during the war every- 
thing that was of the slightest luxurious nature was 
rigidly cut out by Government. This question was fought 
outright to the end by many who considered confectionery 
to be a luxury, and it was finally ruled by Government that it 
was a necessity of life, and therefore it was allowed to 
proceed. 

8831. Q. By Goverment P 

A. Yes. I mean by the British Government during 
the war. 

8832. Q. You say, “A small proportion of the confec- 
tionery may be described as luxuries, but it is^ a physical 
impossibility for Indian manufacturers with their resources 
ana handicapped by climatic conditions, to manufacture.” 
Will you please explain that P 

A. The only confectionery that is being manufactured 
in India to-day are certain boiled sweets which are manufac- • 
tured in Madras and certain chocolates that are being manu- 
factured in places like Calcutta, or simply made up from 
chocolates brought into the country for firms here in 
India. The only place that is actually making ^ chocolate 
from the raw material is Ceylon, and there, as I just point- 
ed out, the 20 per cent, duty was turned down and they 
have a duty of 6-£ per cent, 

8883. Q. Why do you say that it is not possible to manu- 
facture these articles because of climatic and other condi- 
tions P Why should it not be possible ? Are there any 
special reasons why these things could not be manufac- 
tured P 

A* Simply because we find that, for the great majority 
of sweets and confectionery generally, a cold climate k 
essential. Even there in the hot days in August the 
chocolate factories will have to be closed down entirely. 

It is not worth while to make chocolates on hot afternoons 
and attempts hitherto made have been unsuccessful. 

8884. Q. Then you don’t think that in India there is 
sufficiently cold climate to permit of the manufacture of 
chocolates p 


A. I have visited India very extensively, and I can say 
that all things are possible in India. But they are not possi- 
ble at the present moment. That is my contention. 

8835. Q. Why P 

A . I don’t want to weary the gentlemen here by going 
into details. * 

8836. Q. I don’t want you to go into details. I only 
want a general reply. 

A . During the war I was sent out by the War Office to 
India with a view to getting food supplies 'ftom India for 
the troops, and I had a unique opportunity of seeing condi- 
tions in India. If I may say so, all things aie possible in 
India, but you must start from the beginning. Your raw 
products are producible and there are plenty *>£ 
things that could be manufactured in this country. You 
have to start from those raw products. It is not merely 
starting a factory. The row products should he procurable 
in sufficent quantities and there should he Railway and 
other facilities to bring them to the base. They should be 
brought under proper refrigerating conditions and in a proper 
form so that they may be taken to the factories from the 
rail heads. Until these things exist, nothing can actually 
be done of a successful nature. 

8837. Q. You think that there are various technical 
difficulties in the way ? 

^ A. I think there are manv difficulties. I think that a 
time will come, and it unquestionably must come, when 
India will do enormous things, but I do not think that the 
present is the time to do all those things. 

8838 Q. Then you go on to say that the great mass of 
confectionery manufactured and exported cannot possibly be 
described as luxurious ; it has a high food value and meets 
unquestioned phrsical needs of all classes, but particularly 
of the poo'Ci Indians at the season of the year when there 
are no mangee- and very little edible fruit. Will you please 
explain what you mean by that ? 

A. In the bazaars in Karachi we find that sweets sell 
largely in the hot weather and in those seasons, when there 
is little food, children buy for a pice or two pice a certain 
quantity of sweets. They are consumed in incredibly big 
quantities, although each actual purchase is of the minutest 
proportion. 

8839, Q. You think that they cannot do without them 
in the interests of their physical health ? 

A . They can do without them. But what I want to 
suggest or to put forward as a plea is that there are certain 
mutual interests (if I may put it that way). The British 
manufacturers have very great interests. We are scared 
that these will be interfered wrth. By bringing it forward 
we try to argue that we want \onr sympathy and to gel a 
certain extent of assistance town ids keeping up this trade. 

In no way do we wish to educate opinion, but we do say 
this, that it is of vital importance to us, and we hope that 
you will look at it in that way. 

8840. Q. At the end of your memorandum vou say that 
the 20 per cent, duty will inevitably kill the British export 
trade ana that the revenue of the Government of India will 
suffer accordingly. It is urged, therefore, in the interests of 
all that confectionery should be restored to its place among 
the goods subject to a duty of 11 per cent. Do you think 
that a difference of 9 per cent, in^tho duty would have such 
effects as to hinder the industry ? 

A. It is a most remarkable thing in India. I find after 
an expt rience rif w ell over 20 years that there is a certain 
point that vou can go up to. If yon go beyond, trade does 
rot diminihh in proportion. It stops. The people of 
India seem to have a certain amount that they can spend 
and will spend. Put it up above that, the trade does not 
come down pi opoitiouately. It drops. 

8841. Q. You say the British trade will be killed. Do 
you entirely depend upon your export trade to India, or have 
yon got other buyers in other countries ? 

A. Certainly, we have. 

8842. Q. Why do you use the word “kill” in regard 
to the diminution of your export trade to India ? 

A . I mean this in reference to India and India only. 

8843. Q. Can you tell me what percentage of your total 
manufactured goods, you exx>ort to India P 

A. No. I could not say that. 

8844. Sir Edgar Holberfon . — Q- The present dutj has 
been put on as a revenue measure and not from a fiscal point 
of view. As a revenue measure will the actual sum received 
by Government from the 20 per cent, duty be greater than 
the sum received from the percent? will the 
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imports bje so reduced as to make the actual sum collected 
less ? 

A. That is our fear, 

8845. ft. Have you actual facts ? 

A. Actual facts at the present time would not he fair, 
because they would he very much in favour of my 
contention. As the President says, we have suffered from 
a slump, and therefore the figures to-day are rather out of 
proportion. They are very much reduced. I can give 
instances. For example, in the case of Colombo, where 
the trade has not been interfered with, we find that the 
demand is certainly very much better than in this 
country. 

8846. Q. Was there not a slump in Ceylon ? 

!k. Absolutely. That is why I make that point. 

8847- ft. But tou cannot give me actual figures. Have 
your imports diminished ? 

A. Very mueh indeed. 

8848. Q. Has the tax affected largely the more expen- 
sive kinds of your imports or the cheaper ones ? 

A. The c’ eaper variety has heen the O e that is almost 
completely cut out. The more expensive ones hav^ not 
been cut out so much. Tt.ey are being shown very 
largeiy i'» the shops of the retailers here in this country 
They are being 'eft with stocks which people are not taking 
because they are too expensive to buy. 

8849. ft. With regard to these sweets to which you 
refer as being used in Rajputana and Sind, what is the price 
of a bottle of these P 

A. The present price of these from England is 
Eg. 73-9-0 per case of sixteen 7-lb. tins. (It would be 
somewhat cheaper now, since prices have gone down.) 

It comes to Rs. 4-10-0 per tin of 7 lbs. 

8850. ft. What were you selling it at before P 

A . The price of that would have heen nearly half. I am 
talking of normal times. 

8851. ft, I am talking of shipments before this 20 per 
cent, was imposed. 

A. That I cannotTsay. 

8852. ft. Why I ask vou is this. Do you find it neces- 
sary to put the whole of this 20 per cent, on the consumer, 
or could you bear part of it yourself ? 

A. We are bearing all that it is possible to bear. We 
are keen on doing this business as far as it is possible, and, 
with that object, we are bearing a fair amount of tbe 
duty. I may mention the fact that Madras sweets cost, 
coming by rail to Bombay, Es. 71 per case. 

8853. Q. Then there is a competitive industry in India in 
that line ? 

A. Yes. There is, certainly. 

8854. ft. In tbe bard boiled sweets P 
Af la the boiled sweets* 

8855. ft. If you bear a portion of tbe difference between 
7| and 20 per cent., tbe consumer has to bear some portion 
ol it. The actual price to the consumer of these sweets is 
not very much enhanced ? 

A* You say. “ If you hear a portion of it/* The 
retailer does not bear anything. 

8856. ft. He does not bear anything ? 

A* Ho. The retail distribution of food stuffs in this 
country is being done on such a very small margin that 
this is always passed on to the consumer, and it is always 
the case that the effect of any duty like this is that it 
isr eventually passed on to the consumer, 

8857. ft. The point really is that you think that the 
Government of India’s exchequer will not benefit by this 
duty? 

A* We honestly think that if the exchequer of India 
will allow us to go on under the same tariff as other allied 
trades, it would be to the benefit of all concerned, and 
that » tribff I am bare thk morning. 

8858. Mr. J^arotiam fiforaiji. — ft. How many factories 
are there in India for making such things as chocolates P 

■ A . I know of no factory. 

8859. ft. I think there is one in Guzr&t. In Balsar they 
make chocolates. 

A. Yes. I think there is one chocolate factory in 
Balsar. 


8860. ft. Supposing the price of sugar goes high, will not 
the consumption be rather reduced owing to the dearness of 
sugar ? 

A. Yes. 

8861. ft. During the war, and after the war, the price of 
sugar was high. Did not that tend to reduce this consump- 
tion ? 

A. During the war we were practically wiped out of the 
market on account of the high prices. 

8862. Q. Has the duty reduced the consumption of your 
goods P Or, is the reduction due to the high price of sugar ? 

A. Of course it is all combined.' Naturally the only 
point that matters to the man who* consumes is the price 
he has got to pay. If it is a case of the price of sugar 
or something else, it is all the same to him. It is beyond 
his reach. 

8863. ft. Then the price of sugar has something to do 
with the i eduction in the consumption of vour goods P 

A. Yes But unfortunately as regards the price of 
sugar, ve have no control, 

886 i. Sir Montagu Well — Q. Mr. Elmore, T under- 
stand from your written evidence that you make t^o points. 
One is that the 20 per cent, duty that has interfered with 
your trade, is high compand with that charged on other 
articles of food. The other is that it i< so high as to 
defeat itself and will check trade. 

A. Ye . 

8865. ft. You know of course that this Commission is 
considering the question of tariffs generally with the 
idea of encouraging industries in this country, rather than 
in any other country ? 

A. We must recognise that. 

8866. Q. Your opinion is that regarding the matter merely 
from the revenue point of view, the 20 per cent, duty will 
defeat it elf by checking trade ? 

A . That is my honest opinion. 

8867. Mr. Coyajee. — ft. You say that, on account of the 
heavy duty, imports of confectionery and chocolates have 
fallen very largely ? 

A. Yes. 

8868. Q. You think that the high price of sugar is one 
cause assisting the reduction of imports ? 

A . I think that it always mu«t be. 

8869. Q. Was the price of suga” higher in 1919 and 1920 
than in 1921 ? 

A. It was higher than in 1921. 

8870. ft. Coming to certain figures, in 1920 I find that 29 
lakhs worth of confect ionery were imported in the 8 months 
from the 1st of April up to November. In 1921 we find 
that only 9 lakhs worth were imported. Does it not show 
that the main factor is the duty and not the price of 
sugar? That is to say, the duty has heen the main cause 
of preventing imports, the price of sugar has fallen. Is it 
not so P 

A. Yes. 

8871. ft. Therefore in 1921, you would expect the largest 
imports. Instead of that the import is one-third of what it 
was. Does it not show that it is the duty which has re- 
duced the impoits P 

A. Will you give me at the same time the rate of ex** 
change during that period ? # 

8872. ft. So both these figures are ambiguous P 

A . Quite, But what was the anticipated exchange when 
those men ordered that stuff ? We are suffering from 1920 
to this day, and there is a lot of that stuff which would 
never fetch half the value. During the war we practically 
had no imports. Then it came with a rush : the dealers 
expected higher exchange, and consequently cheaper prices 
and they were bitterlv disappointed. 

> 8873. Q. What I point out is : the duty was raised 3 
times and the revenue has fallen more than three times. 

A. I think ! pointed it out, brt to take that figure as a 
basis is unfair : it is altogether too much in favour of my 
contention. 

8874. ft. You said you were interested mainly in 
chocolate and cocoa ? 

A. No, I am interested in all kinds of confectionery- 

8875. ft. Now, in the ease of cocoa and chocolates, there 
also has been a reduction of revenue, in the same 
period, from 10 lakhs to 2| lakhs. Do you think that that 
substantiates your contention that, as a revenue measure, 
the duty has not been successful P 

A. I think it would be altogether unfair to put the 
present position in those figures solely to the raising of 'the 
duty, hut we ate afraid, and I think with justification, that 
the raising of this duty will have the mult of reducing the 
revenue. 

8876. Mr. Rhodes.--' ft. Do you know what the present 
duty on raw sugar imported into India i»f 



An 15 per cent. 

8877. Q. Do you know that owing to tariff valuations, 
it is actually 30 per cent. ? 

A. No. 

8878. Q. Still, it is a fact in common knowledge that k 
is working out at 30 per cent, m to-day's value. 

A . Might I ask how it is ? 

8879. Q. Because the tariff valuation fixed for the year 
is double the value of the sugar imported. 

A . But is that likely to continue P 

8880. Q. For the year. 

An For the year, but beyond that? 

8881. Q. It would then probably be reduced to 15 per 
cent. If I start a sweetmeat factory in Calcutta, are you 
not going to have an advantage of 10 per cent, over me in 
starting this local industry in working imported sugar ? 

A. We have to take the future. I would not argue on 
the basis of this 30 per cent., because you admit that it is 
passing and you won't have your factory in Calcutta this 
year. You will pay on sugar and sugar alone 15 per cent. 
Everything that you pay will be on sugar. 

8882. Q. Not necessarily. 

A . What I point out is this. Whether it is 20 per cent, 
or 11 per cent., about 33-£ per cent, of whatever we have to 
pay in duty is paid on packing, on the leceptacles, on the 
labour, and on all those things which go to make up the 
actual article as it comes to this country, 

8883. Q. But, I am anticipating on the evidence we 
have had, that I shall have to pay 15 per cent, or 20 per 
cent, or 30 per cent, on all those packing materials imported 
into my factory in Calcutta. All these articles will also have 
to be imported, and duty will have to he paid on them and 
not only on raw sugar. 

A . What will you be importing for the factory P 

8884. Q. Presumably, to start with, machinery, then tin 
plates, tin cans, and that sort of thing. What I am sug- 
gesting is, if your duty is to go down to 11 per cent, it 
will be actually protecting the English manufacturer 
against the Indian manufacturer ? 

A. Of course I am arguing all along, and I certainly 
understood it to be so, that the duty was a lcvenue duty, 
and not a protective one, 

8885. Q. But we are considering here how we can benefit 
Indian trade at the present moment. That is what we are 
enquiring into. 

A * But, we are already victimised, if I may put it in 
that way, before it has actually been necessary. If you 
start your industry and say we do not want you, it will 
be all right, but you are victimising us before that. 

~ 8886. Q. We are having what we may call pre-natal 
Protection? 

A* Yes. 

8887. Let us take another side of the question. I see 
amongst your men very big manufacturers at home. Sup- 
posing the effect of this duty is absolutely to kill the ttade, 
will your manufacturers take that lying down, or will they, 
as the large engineering firms at home have done too, come 
and start their manufactures here ? 

A Well, I do not think there is much question about 
that. Certainly, we shall not take it lying down. 

8888. Q. Then the loss of this revenue to Government 
may have a compensating advantage in the starting of new 
industries in the country? 

A But, if I may argue in a somewhat broader sense, I 
am rather arguing at the present moment for the workers 
of Great Biitain. The woild is a cosmos and we have 
got to work and help one another. Is it policy, is it \?ell 
that the whole thing should be thrown out of gear, as 
unquestionably thc^o things would throw out of gear, the 
feeling, the sentiment and m every way the smooth work- 
ing of the Empire? This is going into the regions of 

f olitics, and I do not want to do that. But I do ask and 
do talk and speak for the workers of Great Britain. 


Q. I understand that and every Indian and every 
Englishman sympathises with that point of view, but at 
the same time India claims, and has every right to claim, to 
regulate her own tariff P 

A .* I do not want anything that I have said to be taken 
that I am opposed to that claim, 

8890. Mr. Mant . — Q. I gather from your remarks that 
there is very little competition in India in the kind of confec- 
tionery that you make? 

A* There is a very considerable competition, but it is 
competition that can in no way fill the requirements o* 
India. 

8891, Q* That is what I am coming to. I want to ask 
you whether there are a large number or indigenous sweets 
that really compete with your imports? 


A Yes, the bazar-made sweets. The only thing is thaft 
we bring to this countiy a form of confectionery that is 
more easily carried about than the sweets made here. I 
mean that a man who buys confectionery made jin the 
bazars in Calcutta cannot carry it with the same ease as 
he can carry boiled sweets in a paicel. But in a place like 
Calcutta, I have not the slightest doubt that the Indian* 
prefers the bazar-made confectionery. 

8892. Q. You were arguing that these sweets are neces- 
sary for the health of the children. Do you think that that 
necessity can be met by the bazar-made sweets? Would 
bazar sweets not meet the needs of the children? 

A. I am talking very largely not of the trade of 
Calcutta. Calcutta is absolutely self-supporting in every 
way. Whatever comes into Calcutta would be a luxury. 
But I am talking of the jungles, and of the districts. JL 
am talking of the man who is not heie and who has got 
to take the things out of a tin or a box. 

8393. Q, We are considering here the masses of the po- 
pulation, and you say they consume your confectionery. I 
wanted to get at whether your article is any advantage to 
them as compared w ith the bazar sweets ? 

A . I think if he could get the hazar-made sweets with 
the same case as he can get ours in the jungles and in the 
districts, he would prefer it, but he cannot. It is in the 
distxicts and m the jungles that the biggest consumption 
of our sweets takes place. 

8894. Q. Are there not bazars in the districts where these 
bazar sweets are sold ? 

A. I do not know sufficient about the districts. I only 
say that our sweets do go into all corners. 

8395. Q. Your point is that your sweets are more easily 
transportable P 

A. Yes. And also here in a place like Calcutta, you have 
got a very large Anglo-Indian community who are not well 
to do, but whose children do depend very largely on this 
sort of things, 

8895. Q. There is only one other point. Mr. Rhodes 
referred to the duty on sugar, and I understand that you 
maintain your position that the duty on your manufacture 
— confectionery — should be lower than the duty on raw sugar 
from which it is made ? 

A. No. If we paid 1 5 or 20 per cent, on the actual 
sugar in our confectionery, it would make a very large 
difference in the actual duty paid on the article when it 
arrived in this country. 

889 r. Q. Sugar is the main material for your sweets? 

A. I pointed out that 33J per cent, of what we have to 
pay duty on, is not sugar. Apart from the sugar, you have 
to take the cost of the higher wages which we have to 
pay at home, the higher railway transport ch arges and all 
that. On all these ws have to pay 20 per cenfc^duty. 

8898. Q. As a matter of general prineipe, can you 
justify the levying of a higher duty on the raw material 
than on the finished product? You know all countries try 
to levy lower duties on the raw material than on the finished 
products, bat you want a lower duty on the finished product 
than on the raw material ? 

A . No, Bir, I am not asking you that, because 

I said if we could' pay a 15 per oeat. duty on the 
actual raw sugar which was in the confectionery 
when it came to this country, I would not object, 
but we are asked to pay 20 per cent, on all the other 
articles which go to make it up. Raw sugar, when 
it comes to this country, pays the duty on the actual sugar 
only, — no packing, it comes as it is. 

&899. Q. You «av you are prepared to pay 15 per cent, on 
the actual sugar ? 

A, Yes, absolutely. 

8900. Q. But how can you say how much sugar there is ? 

A* It is an impossibility. 

8901. *S'fV Mmieckjic DuthMA. — Q> How will it be 
possible to make out the actual sugar ? 

A. It would be impossible, and it would lie utterly 
unfair to expect them to do it, and therefore we ask that 
we should be allow ed to go on the basis of the generat II 
per cent. It would be the easiest way to work out land 
we feel it would be best in the interests of all. 

8902. (£* I suppose what you mean is that indirectly this 

II per cent, will work out to something like 15 per cent* ? 

A . It would work out very very much more than the 

15 per cent, on actual sugar. 

8903. Q- N ow, what is the bulk of the confectionery that 
you export to India ? 

J . The biggest in bulk— not in value — is in boiled sweats. 
This is practically consumed by the poorer classes. - 

9904. Q. And" you also export biscuits ? * 

A. I am also "a representative, an attorney here, for 
Messrs. Huntley and Palmers and Crosse and Bkekweti 
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8 §05. Q. These are the people who are mentioned in 
the appendix ? 

A. No. Those mentioned in the appendix are confec- 
tioners. They cabled to me and asked me to represent 
them, and among them you will find the name of Messrs. 
Crosse and Blackwell. 

_ 8906. Q. They are also biscuit makers ? 

A. No. 

8907. Q. I understand your point to "be of a two-fold 
character. You base your contention on the gxound that 
the confectionery manufactured in India is used by Indians 
and that it is a necessity for them r 

A, It is used laigely by Indians and by the poorer 
classes of the Anglo-Indian community in cities like 
Calcutta and Bombay. 

8908. Q. I can understand your statement that it is used 
If the Anglo-Indian community, but I am a little surprised 
to hear that it has a high food value and <f meets the 
unquestioned physical needs of all classes, but particularly 
of the poorer Indians/* I do not think that that statement 
is correct. Will you substantiate that statement ? 

A . I have given you instances where especially strong 
peppermints go into Rajputana and are consumed there 
during the cold weather. As we all know pippo^eirt is a 
very useful thing in times of trouble ii- 1 the d gestive 
organs. It has a very large trade. 

8909. Q. And you depend on Rajputana only for the 
trade ? 

A . And on the Frontier. I give these only as the biggest 
centres. 

8910. (J, You stated very strongly that the present is not 
the time to start these factories in India, and that they 
must start factories for the raw material. 

A . That is purely my own opinion, but I do not pretend 
to be an expert on it. 

8911. Q. Then a beginning must be made in this country 
at some time or other ? 

A . It has got to come. 

8912. Q. Don't you think that this is the proper time to 
begin it ? 

A- Personally, no. 

8918. Q. Why ? 

A . Why penalise the people of India until such time as 
they can get an aiticle which will supply their need at 
practically or nearly the same price they have got to 
pay for the foreign one. 

8914. Q. Where does the penalising come, if India can 
manufacture the article ? 

A. I say penalising in this way ; that until you have 
got an article to take the place of this, whv take "it out of 
the reach of the people who want it P When India can 
supply the article that will take its place, then is the time 
to think of protecting it, 

8915. Q. But will not the 20 per cent, duty compel India 
to start factories more laigely ? This duty will give an 
impetus to start the industiy ? 

A* Then, Sir, we are not talking about tariff. 

8916. Q. We have to enquire into the whole question also 
from the point of view of the development of Indian 
industries. We want to gather information from all points 
of view, not from the point of view which affects you 
people at home. It may he very sound from your point of 
view, but it cannot be sound froir the Indian point of view. 
So, you admit that this duty at any rate, has the 
effect of encouraging the starting of factories in India 
for the manufacture of confectionery ? 

A . I do not think it is big enough for that specific 
purpose. 

8917. Q. Why not ? 

A * I gave the instance of sweets made in India 
Which were put at Bombay at Rs. 71 per case of 16 tins. 
Our price for the fame quantity is Rs. 78-9-0. That makes 
a difference of Rs. 2-9-0. That is the difference between 
the Indian made article and the article which has to pay 
a 20 per cent, duty at the present time. Unquestionably, 
prices will be cut down ifc England, and we shall be 
cheaper than Re. 73-9-0. We are working, for all we 
know, to get below that ; that is our constant aim. 

8918. Q* You said that if this 20 per cent, duty hurts 
your trade, you will not take it lying down. In that caso 
you will start factories in the country P That would be 
beneficial to India ; there will be employment for 
labour, etc.? 

A* 1 agree with that. There is no doubt about it, but 
at the present moment, I am here with a plea for the 
British working men and particularly the men and women 
employed in the confectionery factories of Great Britain. 

8919. Q. Don't you think that the plea of the Indian 
workmen is much stronger for India at the present juncture 
than the plea of the English workmen ? 


A . I think that it is necessary to look at this question 
in a very much broader way than the suddenly putting on 
of a tariff which will throw out of gear a whole organisa- 
tion. There is not the slightest doubt that everybody, 
every British manufacturer, is in sympathy with India and 
is only too willing to help as he can, hut the interests 
of all, to my mind, — in my humble opinion — will not be 
best served by suddenly ^ a taiiff without any 

previous notice. If these : * jr- he discussed and our 
point of view and your point o± view could he put forward 
I think it would be much bettei for all concerned than 
these sudden jumps, this sudden disorganisation, which 
would make many countless people suffer in consequence. . 

8920. President . — You say that these sudden jumps in 
tariff rates bring about disorganisation and throws the 
industry out of gear. This is your grievance ? 

A. Yes. 

8921. Q. Your figures are very interesting. You say 
that in Bombay the Madras manufacturers put down their 
sweets at Rs. 71, while your price is Rs. 73-9-0. This 
Rs. 73-9-0 includes the 20 pet cent, duty, I suppose P 

A. Yes. 

8922. Q. You are now trying to cut your prices down, so 
as to compete with the Madras sweets on an equal footing ? 

A. It is the natural trend of all British manufacturers, 
as soon as raw materials go down in price, as soon as 
working expenses go down, to give the benefit to the 
consumer. 

8923. Q. I know that, but here we are concerned with the 
Bombay market of which you gave figures. You have now 
roughly to sell your article at about 4 per cent, higher on 
account of this duty, and you are trying to work out 
in such a way as to be able to reduce your prices to the 
same level as the Madras manufactured article. That 
means that in spite of the 20 per cent, duty, you can land 
your stuff in Bombay at practically the same rates as the 
Madras manufacturers. Then I wonder where your 
grievance comes in ? 

A. I have said that the duty threw out of gear the * 
trade. 

8924. Q. That is inevitable. This 20 per cent, duty has 
been levied only about 8 or 9 months, and, during that 
period, you expect to reduce your price to such an extent as 
to he able to compete with the locai manufacturers. So, I 
infer that this heavy fluctuation in the tariff rate has not 
brought about any difficulties to your industry. In 8 or 9 
months you have practically been able to overcome 
those difficulties ? 

A* No, Sir. I am afraid you are more optimistic than 
I am. 

8925* Q. That is what your figures indicate* 

A. If we could put our price below Rs, 73-9-0, our trade 
would he bigger. The nearer we can get to the pre-war 
level, the more trade wc shall he able to do. India will take 
more as the prices go nearer to her level. Over and above 
that, you have the distributers of the confectionery. They 
are not a wealthy class ; they are generally the smaller 
dealers who trade on very small profits. The duty 
militates against the quantity that they are going to order. 
It all makes difficulties and retards trade. 

8926. Q. You do not follow my point. An importer in 
Bombay has to provide money foi his imports from Madras 
at the rate of Rs. 71 ? 

A . Yes. 

8927. Q» For his imports from Great Britain, he has to 
provide Rs, 73-9-0, at present, and 20 per cent, duty 
will he about Rs. 15. 

A , Yes. 

8928. Q. Now that means that he will have, so far as 
capital requirements are concerned, to provide Rs- 73-9-0, 
Rs, 59-8-0 to the importer and Rs. 15 to the customer ? 

A . Yes. 

8929. Q+ So that, in the end, he has only to provide 
Rs. 2-9-OP 

A. I want to make this point clear. Before he gets 
Rs. 73-9-0, he has to pay a duty of Rs, 15 before he gets 
the goods. As regards the stuff from Madras, he has 
probably sold half of it before he pays an anna. 

8930. Q. He has not delivered it and therefore he has 
not got the sale-proceeds of it ? 

A . In many cases he has. 

8931. Q. He gets paid without delivering the goods P 

A. He pays Be. 71 after he has probably sold half the 
consignment. 

8932. Q. That is to say, he gets delivery without 
paying ? 

A. Yes* Bus a matter of trade arrangement and it is 
possible, and it would be possible* 
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Witness No. 61. 


Mr. A. H, Lloyd, I.C.S., Collector of Customs, Calcutta. 


Written evidence dated ike 18th November 1921. 


8933. Q. 2. Both forms aie desirable. The Customs 
tariff has the advantage of ease and certainty of collection 
and is much less difficult to evade. It also throws a far 
wider net than direct taxation can. 

8934. Q. 3. The list is practically universal, and I would 
leave it so. 'ihe question of rate <.cpcnda upon the require- 
ments of the revenue, bat I consider that a general tariff of 
10 per cent, is about the maximum that can be passed as 
essentially a revenue taiiff; any higher taxes should be on 
carefully selected articles, which ate either (a) capable of 
bearing a corresponding excise (Ike salt and liquor) or 
(b) not in effective competition to an appiociabb* extent 
with any goods of Indian production or wanulactiue (such 
as motor cars). 

8985. Q . 4. (a) The present tariff includes ad valorem rates 
up to 75 percent. In my opinion, the ad valorem method 
becomes unsound when duties are much higher than 5 to 10 
per cent. With higher 1 ates the assessment of * c ieal value” 
becomes a matter ot practical difficulty. Our piesent defini- 
tion of “real value” is under section bO of the Sea Customs 
Act based on the current local wholtsale value, if ascertain- 
able, and otheiwise on landtd cost. With duties of 11% or 
more, the objections to ti e local market value basis are 
strong ; firstly, on account of the importer, because he can 
never, in doing forward business, calculate ahead what 
the duty will be when the gouds arrive and also has diffi- 
culty in some cases in ascertaining current local rates 
when that time comes j and secondly, on account of the 
Customs Department, because the task of assessing the 
local market value throws too difficult a task and too heavy 
a responsibility upon the Appraisers. They must inevit- 
ably depend to some extent upon the brokers or dealers 
from whom they make enquiries and there is always a dan- 
ger lest such informants be influenced in the interests of 
particular importers to give incorrect information as ie- 
gards the value of samples shown them.. Again, when 
disputes arise, it is very difficult to obtain evidence of 
deliberate misdeclaration and the Customs Department 
may be driven to use its power of taking over the goods 
at the value declared by tt.e importer and selling them. 
This an-angcment can be unfair to importers who 
honestly disagree with the Appraisers 5 estimate of value but 
are obliged to submit rather than lose possession of goods 
which they have committed themselves ^ by a forward con- 
tract to supply. It can also be unfair to the Customs 
Department when conditions are such as to leave little 
hope of realising by a Customs sale anything like a fail- 
market value ; it is believed that m smaller ports at least, 
powerful merchants are frequently able to biiag about 
such a condition. But if this basis of valuation is given up, 
the alternative is to bas» the value upon the foreign sell- 
ing price plus freight and charges. This is the more 
general system in other countries with a general taiiff. 
The drawbacks are obvious. In the absence of a consular 
seivice we cannot obtain accurate information as to cur- 
rent selling rate*, at the time of shipment* We should 
therefore be obliged to lely oidmarily upon invoices. Is at 
only would this meau that identical guods arriving at the 
same time might pay very different amounts of duty, be- 
cause they had been ordered at diffeienfc rates and there- 
fore the invoice puces diffeied ; but also the opportunities 
for fraud, if the Customs Department has to rely solely 
upon invoices, are great. Here agam the absence ot a con- 
sular service to certify invoices would be felt. For these 
reasons it is, m my opinion, desirable that a faiily high 
level of duties having been reached, they would be ms tar 
as possible specific duties. An alternative is a very great 
extension of the tariff valuation system, which has the 
earns effect as specific duties except that the duties pay- 
able are not finally settled by the legislature. The tariff 
value or specific duty system is open to ciiUeism on the 
ground that it does not discriminate enough between goods 
of the same kind hut diffeient quality. This objection is, 
however, in my opinion, fur outweighed by the advantages 
the system offers both to the Customs Department and to 
the public, who will generally be in a position to know the 


precise figure of the duty which will be payable upon the 
goods when they are making th?ir forward arrangements. 

In this connection I may quote the opinion of the Commit- 
tee of the Bengal Chamber (of Commerce : — “They (the 
Committee) are opposed to the principle of attempting to 
ascertain what the section calls # real value/ They believe 
that the best solution of the difficulty would be t» extend 
the list of goods in respect of which tariff valuations are 
fixed. The application of geneial ad valorem duties to 
goods for wffiich tariff valuations are fixed works smoothly. 

It is only in respect of those goods the ‘real value 5 of which 
has to be aseeifcamepL that serious difficulties, arise. And 
these difficulties may he expected to multiply in the future, 
seeing that the duties are now levied at a high rate, and 
that there is a tendency to enhance them” (Progs, for May 
1921). 

It should b8 possible to draw up a tariff which would 
prescribe specific duties or tariff valu» s for almost all 
articles which arc sold by weight or measurement, although 
there will be an inevitable residue of such articles sold by 
the unit as machinery* or on a smaller scale, motor cars and 
lad ies> 5 dresses wfcen t v e i .-r: -f va*ue for any unit may 
be exceed’ ngl* w ; de v* *h i ‘ L <i items imported in f o 
Cal< '\a, ; > ’< ’1 vi* i are to a givat extent assessed already 
on tariff values or specific duties as metals, sugar, kerosene 
oil, salt, liquors and chemicals, representing about 2d per 
cent, of the value of the trade of 1920-21.. In my opinion 
it should be possible to extend the specific duty or tariff 
value system to most varieties of cotton goods, paper and 
paste-board, provisions, rubber gyods, cigars and cigarettes, 
cement and woollen goods which with minor items will 
represent an additional 40 per cent, of the trade, leaving 
f«,r ad valorem assessment less than 35 per cent Tht, # 
backbone of the problem would be broken by assigning 
tariff values or specific duties to cotton piece goods (31 per 
cent.). Analogies for these are already available in the 
tariffs of Italy and Spain which assess by weight after 
dividing materials into several eategoiies according to. the 
fineness of the yarns used and to the proportion of weight 
to square measurement. The United .States of Ameuca 
also assess by weight after a simpler division according to 
fineness. It may be observed that tariff values are already 
prescribed for the excise duties on cotton goods of Indian 
manufacture. The advantage of a tariff value basis over 
specific duties would be that it would enable the legislature 
to lay down a geneial rate to be applied uniformly to 
most classes of goods, as at present, though such uni- 
tor mi ty would be only approximate. 

(b) Further, I consider that all exceptions to a general 
rate should be as explicitly defined »s possible. Customs 
authorities have always had considerable difficulty with 
such item as “ machinery/' the meaning of which is not 
very clearly defined, if there was a. general rate for 
hardware, machinery, and electrical instruments from 
which only specific items which could not conceivably be 
classed as machinery such as domestic hardware, and 
electi ie lights were excluded by name, infinite trouble to 
imporUiB and to the Customs Department would be 
savid, and for this advantage, I believe, nnporteis would 
agree to such an all-round rate being on a rather higher 
level than the 2\ per cent, rate at present in vogue for 
machinery as defined by the present tariff. 

(r) One existing principle, which is adhered to as closely 
as possible, namely, that duty (should ie ho framed as to 
be assessed upon i ho article itself without referenee.to the 
intentions ot the nnpoiters should, in my opinion, be 
retained. , , 

893fh Q. 5. The existing tariff policy appears to have 
had the effect of mildy tusteung the development of indus- 
tries for whicn the country has natural advantages without 
developing lot al indust lies for which tie country has not 
such advantages in the way of efficient labour, ready supply 
of raw materials or both. A continuation of the policy 
would probably act in the same way, allowing: the 
development of new industries to wait upon tbs tfdyanoe- 
menfc of Indian labour in efficiency and regularity of 
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service. appears likely that if the present policy is 
continued, a number of new industries started behind the 
very effective “Protection” of war time conditions will 
experience difficulty in establishing themselves in the face 
of overseas competition. 

8937. Q. 6. With a revenue tariff, in theory, yes ; in prac- 
tice this may be confined to the case of higher duties and 

* where there is effeative competition, reaching important 
dimensions, of goods of Indian production or manufacture. 

8938. Q. 7. Yes ; but I would prefer to state my objec- 
tion as being on the ground that a tariff on imports, tends to 
raise the price of both the foreign and the home product, 
and is, therefore, tantamount to imposing a tax on the 
consumer of both, a tax which, instead of all going to the 
coffers of the^ State, would be divided between the State 
and the Indian manufacturer. This would be incompati- 
ble with the revenue tariff policy predicated by the 
question. 

. 8939. Q. 8. Excise duties, if imposed correctly on the 
principle stated in the answer to Question No. 6, should not 
appreciably raise the price to the consumer which will m any 
event he conditioned by the price of competing goods which 
had paid Customs duty. 

8940. Q, 18. Yes. This has happened in other protec- 
tionist countries. # My attitude would*be one of neutrality. 

8941. Q. 19 Yes. Its operation in India would be 
limited because many raw materials are produced in India so 
cheaply as not to be in competition with, foreign articles, 
and. are also the produce ofc agricultural industry which 
is likely to have a disproportionately small influence when 
tariffs are being framed, not being organised like other 
industries. But the cases of cotton yarn and pig iron 
occur to me as likely rocks of offence. Such conflicts would 
be very difficult to adjust. 

8942. Q. 20. Ordinarily, the whole of the import duty 
is passed on to the consumer and usually a fraction more 
to cover the interest on the extra cost disbursed by the 
merchant and to compensate for the greater financial iisk 
incurred on taking goods into stock. 

8943. Q. 21. 1 submit that this question is unanswerable 
m view of the numerous other elements that affect prices 
including world or local demand aLso exchange and currency 
policy; but other things being equal the answer would 
be yes* Other things cannot ever “ be equal ” however. 

8944. Q. 24. {a) Yes, quite goon and wholly, as the 
numbers are limited. 

(&} Only; partially and very slowly, or not at all. 

(<?) Partially, as is illustrated by the history of these 
classes since the great rise in prices resulting from the 
war. 

8945. Q. 25. The restriction of imports would tend to 
raise the exchange value of the rupee, which, by raising the 
price of India’s production in terms of foreign currency, 
would ultimately have an adverse effect on exports ; and 
thus the foreign trade of India would cease to expand so 
rapidly as hitherto. 

8945. Q. 31. Export duties generally hamper the 
exporter in competition with other markets. The exception 
is a tax on a monopoly trade, the classic illustratio'i of 
which is jute. There are probably no other important 
industries in the same position as jute. And care must 
be taken not to make the jute tax so high as to render J:b.e 
competition of other fabrics effective. 

8947. Q. 35. No. If we have a revenue tariff it would 
he out jof place ; for if we abstain from protecting our own 
industries, it would he inconsistent to protect those of other 
countries. Since 69 per cent, of our imports are from the 
Empire (1920-21 Calcutta figures), any hut a very small 
preference would stultify a protectionist policy, if adopted. 

8948. Q. 40. Yes, if the foreign goods would otherwise 
have been in effective competition with the British goods. 


But most of the chief foreign items (such as sugar) arfe 
not in such competition. 

8949. Q. 41 and 42, I regret I am unable to offer an 
opinion on these points without first knowing the rates of 
duty and the proportion of preference proposed. 

8950. Supplementary statement dated the 8th 
J anuary 1922. 

I should like to he permitted to illustrate the meaning of 
paragraph 4(c) of my original evidence. What 1 had 
chiefly in mind in writing that passage was to point out 
the difficulties from the administrative point of view of 
granting exemptions or reduced rates of duty to manufac- 
turers in India in respect of their importation*, either of 
plant and mill stores or of raw nviter.nl*, ir whose cases 
where the articles concerned are such as are imported into 
India for other purposes also. Eor nn example I cannot do 
better than take the case of the Iloogbly Ink Company 
on behalf of which evidence has been recently offered to the 
Commission. This firm imports raw materials on which it 
pays 11 per cent, duty in order to make a manufactured 
article which competes with a foreign product that is 
admitted under a 2£ per cent. duty. The firm have, in my 
opinion, taken the right lincm suggesting that the existing 
exemption from the ordinary rate of duty of foreign printing 
ink should be examined (although this might lead in due 
course to an examination of the exemption of imported 
printed bocks). But the firm might have asked that their 
raw materials should be admitted at 2\ per cent., and firms 
in similar situations have made such proposals. New, it 
may be that imports of lamp black for other purposes ate 
inconsiderable, so that all lamp black could be admitted to 
the favourable rate , but in the case of the other ingre- 
dients, refined linseed oil and rosm, the exemption would 
have to be special to tbe factory, which would mean the 
establishment of Customs supervision over stocks and con- 
sumption in the factory. If this difficulty has arisen with 
a revenue tariff, it is easy to see that if any sort of a pro- 
tectionist policy is adopted, similar claims could be made 
for all industries ; and, in the case of those mill-stores or 
raw materials which aie adapted for other purposes as well, 
the task of supervision over consumption by the Customs 
Department would be a prodigious one, involving heavy 
expenditure to the {State. It is true that, within limits, a 
system of this sort was for a number of yeais m force with 
the cotton industry but its operation was found very 
troublesome, as I was told at Bombay. And this was a 
special concession to one industry allowed in consideration 
of the excise duty on its products and was therefoie one 
which could be denied to all other industries. As I have 
said, it is my opinion that the proper way to meet difficul- 
ties of this sort is by a rigorous restriction of exemptions 
from duty of imported articles which compete with Indian- 
made articles. 

This brings me to the general exemption which is 
granted to goods imported by Government. In the case of 
heavy duties this exemption may tend to deprive local 
suppliers of the degree of Protection which the present tariff 
affords. However strictly the Stores rules may prescribe 
that, in comparing prices of foreign with Indian goods, 
the impoit auty should be taken into account, there 
will always be a tendency for spending departments to 
overlook this rule unless they have actually to disburse 
the import duty if they choose the imported article. 
The abolition of the exemption might be regarded as hard 
upon Provincial Governments, but this could be met by 
giving periodical refunds of such duty actually collected to 
the Governments concerned to be treated' as part of their 
revenue and not in reduction of the expenditure of the 
particular departments. 


Oral Evidences Calcutta, the 10th January 1922. 


8901. President — Q. You are the Collector of Customs, 
Calcutta, Mr. Lloyd? 

*4- Yes. 

’ %i Yon yay you would advocate specific duties and 

ym have dealt with the various objections that are usually 
*aas»& fcgainsi that form of import duties, ms.* that it does 
not adequately provide for difference of quality and there* 
fens of value in the same article. 

That is so# 

8953.^ Q . You say that the specific duty system is open 
to criticism but yon still think that this system is the 
hmr of the two evils ? 


4. That is so. 

8954. Q, Supposing a policy of Protection was adopted, 
how would this system workP You have assumed the 
continuance of the present system of revenue tariffs P 

-d. Yes. 

8950. Q* Assuming for argument’s sake that the 
Government of India alter their fiscal policy and adopt 
Protection as the basic principle of their import duties, how 
would the tariff valuation or specific duty system work la 
that case ? 

Ju I think it would work very well. * , - -■* 
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8956. Q. Let us take tariff valuation first and then 
specific duty. Under tariff valuation, sugar has now got 
to pay 80 per cent, while the duty is 15 per cent. 

A, I want to explain that. The ordinary policy of 
Government, so far as I have been able to see it, is to base 
the tariff valuations upon considerations both of current 
rates and the market prospects, the object being as far as 
possible to fix a tariff valuation, which will not be grossly 
discrepant from the leal value during the period for which 
the tariff valuation is fixed. The case of suga » i? r. r. •»nt ; r: , y 
special one. Some 10 years ago, on strong ivpi ';v. < 
from certain Chambers of Commeice. the Government of 
India agreed, in the case of sugar, to have a fixed rule by 
which the tariff valuation for each calendar year should be 
based upon the average values of sugar for the 12 months 
ending with the preceding September. The object 
of the Chambers of Commerce in asking for that was a 
very obvious one, the one I have elaborated myself. They 
wanted to know where they would stand in their forward 
business. I do not know if anybody here has noticed 
that every month for many yeai s past in the “ Gazette of 
India/ 1 there has been appended a note by the D Rector- 
General of Com f ereial Intelligence in nhichhe quotes the 
Custom House monthly values foi susrar and the totalimpori- 
ations in the month in Older to facilitate calculation ahead 
of what the rest year’s tariff valuation is to be. That 
policy, so far as I have been able to see, has not been adopted 
tor any other commoditv at all It is a policy, which, if 
you have a protectionist system, might certainly very 
reasonably be adopted generally, because it would have the 
effect that when a foreign article is falling heavily in price, 
by working on the previous year’s values, you avo^d the 
mult which would happen with an ad valorem s\st‘m, that 
the competing foreign article would also cone, not only at a 
cheaper price but at a lower duty. It is a very good 
illustration. Looking at it from the point of view of 
Protection, had we a real value assessment, we would have 
to face competition of foreign sugar in India, very much 
cheaper in itself, hut also paying a duty very much less 
than that which it paid last year. It is by a coincidence 
only and not by design that this effect has been avoided 
to some extent, in the case of sugar. 

8957. Q. But if after careful investigation by experts, a 
duty which is regarded e- ndenu'ito frr purpose of pro- 
tecting a particular i ml twin i«. Aul u; i« t .p* : say it worked 
out to 10 per cent. und< r lV-. a a., -n. i. v ig 1 1 vary between 
20 per cent, and 5 per cent. How will it affect the manu- 
facturers who have based their calculations on the basis of 
Protection of 10 per cent, accorded to them on current 
values ? 

A . But he does not know what the value of the foreign 
article is going to he. He bases the calculation on the 
percentage of an unknown quantity. That wo.iltl not help 
him very much. He says * 1 want protection of 10 poi cent, 
on an entirely unknown quantity.’ In the case of sugar, 
the sugar maker last year might have said that he wanted 
15 per cent. Protection. He would have been thinking of 
current valuation. He did not know that the real value 
was going to be less than half of that. ^ 

8958. Q. The fluctuations in the finished article would 
depend to a very large extent upon the fluctuations in the 
cost of raw materials P 

A. Certainly, 

895tf. Q. Supposing sugarcane was selling at considerably 
higher rates when sugar was selling at a higher price, and 
when the price of sugar is low* there is a corresponding 
reduction in the value of the raw material. Sugai is 
manufactured in India out of cane and f/tir and the fall in 
the value of sugar will be followed by a fall in the cost of 
the raw material ? 

A. I do not Hunk you could say that, because sugarcane 
and are not imported into India. 

8860. Q. I want yon to consider the question of Govern- 
ment deciding upon a policy of Protection and giving 10, 15 
or 20 per cent. Protection to the manufacturer of sugar in 
India. Would their calculations stand or be vitiated by 
basing the extent of Protection on tariff valuation under 
which It may go up or go down au or ding to the suh h e- 
quent fluctuations in the market value of imported goods r 

A* I have tried to indicate that in my opinion any policy 
which gives 10, 15 or 20 per cent. Protection is hardly 
sound, because it is 10, 15 or 20 per cent, of an unknown 
future quantity. I think there will be much more point 
■ in giving the sugar manufactuiers a promise of Protection 
of so many rupees per maund, 

8961. Q. 1 wilt deal with the specific duty. 

A* Tariff valuation comes to the same thing in practice, 
because it is m assessment on so mush quantity* 


8962. Q , I thought tariff valuation was on the average 
price of the preceding one year or three years ? 

A. It is in the case of sugar. 

8968. Q, That is what I was referring to, where against 
a revenue tariff of 15 per cent, the aefetfal result 5s 30 per 
cent. In a converse case, it might go down to 5 instesfd * 
of 15 per cent. How will that work under a system of 
Piotection ? That is my difficult v. 

A. It seems to me that it would work particularly well, 
because if prices fall, that is the time when vour protected 
manufacturer wants greater Protection. That is the time 
when competition with the YipYti ru Hole is more severe, 
because the foreign prices are fall mar- Therefore this 
working on the past average would put the duiv up as 
compared with working on" the current value. In the # 
conveise case, if the percentage of the tariff valuation 
based on past averages is less than the current actual value, 
prices abioad have gone upland the Indian industry does 
not require for the time being so much Protection. 

8964. Q How will this operate on prices and on the 
cansumer ? 

A . I think it is impossible to predicate anything defini- 
tely. • 

8905. Q. As regards specific duty, don’t you think that in 
regard to an article lib* piecesroods, not only cotton but 
silk ^ pieeegoorls, the variation in prices is very great 
having regard to the variation in quaTtv? 

A. I agree there is variation in quality, and in eonse- 
quercp there is variation in price. 

8966. Q Therefore, if you put a specific duty on quantity 
or on weight, . supposing the policy of Protection was 
adopted, how will this system work ? 

A . Of course, I should not dream of suggesting for 
piecegnods anything but a somewhat elaborate schedule 
in which quality would be taken into account. You have 
your colours, white, grey and coloured. They would he 
distin gnUbril. as also the different counts. All these 
things will be taken into consideration, and the relation 
between weight and length, 

8967. Q. Taking piecegoods, the lighter the weight, the 
higher the price ? 

A . Quite so. That is why I should have a very 
carefully drawn up schedule. It can be don©. 

8968. Q. Without imparing in any way the amount of 
Protection P 

A. I think it can he done without impairing the amount 
of Protection, because we have analogies m the tariffs 
which I have referred to in my evidence, for instance the 
proposed new American tariff. The first item is cotton cloth, 
not bleached, printed, dyed, colouied or woven figured, con- 
taining yarns, the average number of which does not 
exceed So. 40 so much per pound. They take the weight 
and the qnalitv into consideration. 

8969. Q, 1 do not know what the effects are ; when I had 
something to do with the importing of Turkey red vara 
from Glasgow, it varied about 20 per cent, in price ; though 
it was the same count and the same colour and the same 
description yet there was a difference of 26 per cent* 

A I come back to what I said before. Admitting 
that is an objection, the answer is firstly that in mv opinion 
it is an objection which is overweighed by the objections to 
the other method, amj secondly, after all, if a man wants 
a thousand yards of Turkey red varn of a certain count, 
why should not he pay the same duty P Everybody who 
wants a thousand yards would pay the same amount 
of dntv. 

8970. Q. But the actual difference in value would be 20 
per cent. 1 f you base your specific dutv on iOY Turkey n?d 
yarn, then the superior qualify would pay less P 

A. It will not, be actually less. 

8971. Q. The v.due, we will sny, is Bs. 1-10-0 in the one 
case and in the othei case B*. 1-15-0 per lb. If you have a 
uniform duty on every lb. of Tuikcv red 40’s imported 
into India, the one will pa v less and the other will pay 
more based either on the lower ot higher value ? 

A. I do not think it is fair to say less or more. Less 
percentage of its cost. It would not pay less or more. It 
will pay the same. 

8972. Q, Less proportionately ? 

A. Yes. What I was frving to suggest was that it 
wa« not necessary to absolutely insist on that proportion. 

89 “8. Q. How will that affect the protective policy in 
regard to local manufactures ? 

A . Ordinarily speaking, with a carefully drawn Up 
schedule, it slumld have little effect. 

8974. Q. You think all this can be worked out P 
A. I do not suggest yon can divide the quaKifef of* 
your Turkey red of a certain count. But I do *nc& think 
the fact that you have two articles sinp^ m description 
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differing in quality paying the same rate of duty quanti- 
tatively, should affect the situation from the protective 
point of view. 

8975. Q. lairing sugar, there are several qualities, 
varying in price. HW would you determine your dutv ? 
* Take the present duty We nave 15 per cent, now, 
which will he translated into quantity on a certain .basis. 
Will you please tell us how you will do it ? 

A . Tn the case of Java sugar, we divide it into 3 parti- 
cular classes, helow 15 Dutch standaid, 16 to 22 Dutch 
standard, and 23 Dutch standard and above. These Dutch 
standards are standards of colour only, but they represent 
quality. Tn the case of sugar from other countries, we 
have an all-round figure. 

* 8976. Q . But that is when vou are charging them on the 

tariff valuation ot ad valorem ? 

A . Tariff valuation . 

89*7. Q. Supposing you have got a specific duty on 
quantity ? 

A. It would be the same as the tariff valuation. Instead 
of saving 15 per cent, on so much, you can say so many 
rupees per cwt. ^ 

8978. Q, You think there will be no difficulty ? 

A. I see no difficulty. 

897P. Q. And that it would not affect the policy of 
Protection if Government decide to adopt it? 

A , Tn my opinion, it would have no effect upon that. 

8980. Sir manec'kjee Dad alloy — Q. Your answers, Mr. 
Llovd, to the President’s questions have cleared up many 
points on which I entertained some r doubts in your inter- 
esting note. I should therefore not trouble you at any 
length. But I would just like to clear up a few further 
points. How long has been your experience in the 
Customs Department P 

A. Just short of 12 years. 

8981. Q. How long have yon been Customs Officer in 
Calcutta Port ? 

A. I came here in June 19 1 6. 

8982. Q. And before that where were you ? 

A. In "Rangoon. 

8^83. Q. Did you work also in Bombay ? 

A. Yes, for two months onlv. 

8984. Q. So vour experience is mostly gathered from 
your service in Bangoon and Calcutta ? 

A. Yes. 

8985. Q. I understand that tout principal complaint is 
against the present system. You are not satisfied with 
that P 

A. It is against the present definition of value. 

8986. Q. You prefer a svstem of fixed tariff valuation 
for the assessment of import duties P 

A. That is so. 

8987. Q. T should like to know what would he the effect. 
Is not the effect of rived tariff valuation practically the 
same as that of specific duties ? 

A. It is the same as specific duty, provided the specific 
dutv is revised frequently. 

8988. Q. Would you propose any special machinery for 
fixing valuations ? 

A . Of course, we have the existing machinery, which I 
think should probably be extended and developed. T am 
afraid I have not formulated anv definite views. I think 
the existing machinery is capable of improvement. 

8989. Q. You have no f thought over as to what addi- 
tional cost this would entail in carrying out your scheme ? 

A , Ho. 

8990. Q. Are you able to give us anv information ? 

A. I think it would cori- Government in the long run 
vfery much less than the present svstem, because T think it 
would. he possible to avoid increases in establishment in 
Custom Houses, which are in my opinion overdue. 

8001* Those Changes have long become overdue and 
ought to be'carried out Immediately ? 

A* That is not quite so. I think if we have to carry on 
. with the present definition of value we shall require more 
Appraisers. I think we might avoid that 
. Q. Then I gather from your note that it is also 

your opinion that in a system of fixed tariff valuation, the 
tf f the Customs Department could also he reduced ? 
J* I we could rather avoid further increase, which 
wuBI otherwise he perhaps necessary. At the same time 
I must saji that f was tint thinking so much of the ques- 
tion of expense as 1 the question of maintaining smooth 
working between us and ibrpublic. 

8998. Q. Then the present system has caused discontent P 
A. Undoubtedly 5 there have been complaints repeatedly. 

8991. Q. Have vou ever approached Government with 
your proposals in this matter P 

A* I have put my views before Government in fullj 


8995. Q. And what was the reply if it is not confi- 
dential P Are you at liberty to say what the result wag ? 

A. Ho orders have been passed. 

8996. Q I understand you have some difficulty iu finding 
out the real values of imports ? 

A. We have considerable difficulty. 

8997 Q. Could you not find out the real values for pur- 
poses of Customs assessment from the published returns of 
current prices ? 

A . It is unworkable to «.‘o on \«t! cadent pri^<? because 
there are enormous varMv- fl p-\Y\* : n p*. ceg^oJe. I 
have been prepared to acc m a f:,‘ '»■ i: irnrd clarification 
for the purpose of tariff va\ n * :**» i ; i<* <kuv. Ti U 

not possible under the law to work thus in trying to get 
the real value of anything; we must go by the actual indivi- 
dual article. 

899^. Q. T find from voiir note that real values cannot be 
ascertained from invoices in the absence of consular 
services ? 

A In my opinion values cannot safelv be so ascertained. 

8999. Q. Cannot some arrangement be made with the 
British Consuls for the supply of necessary information ? 

A. T am not able to answer that. 

9000. Q. We have now a Trade Commissioner in 
London. Could he not help us to do that P 

A. It would be a very considerable task ; it would 
mean an enormous increase of establishment. 

, 9001. Q. How in Great Biitain I understand that there 
is^a system of specific duties upon imports based upon 
weight or measurement p 

A. Yes, in some cases hut mostly on weight. They have 
a very limited tariff and I do not suppose they have more 
articles for specific duties than we have already. 

9 02. Q. In anv scheme of tariff valuation, is it not 
likely that there will he a loss of revenue and considerable 
heaitburning through the uniformity of duties ? 

A In my opinion if the position w?s made clear to the 
public that should not occur. I do not think there is 
any need to use such a strong word as heaitburning.” 
Tn the particular case of sugar, of which we have been 
speaking, the results have been good. 

9003. Q. You say that hv explaining you could avoid 
any trouble ? 

A. Yes, hv making it "clear that the tariff valuation 
cannot be expected to be at any moment approximately 
close to real^ value but that it would form part of a policy. 
Any objection of that sort would be far out-weighed 
in all Lv’ge imported minds by the advantage of 
knowing what they would have to pay on their forward 
business. Cases have come to my notice recently where the 
a**Mment uas made upon the local market value, and the 
difference in dutv between what the man could reasonably 
anticipate and what ho had to actually pay for the goods, 
owing to the local market value having greatly risen, 
exceeded Ips comniiirioTi. 

9904. Q. At present I understand the valuations by Ap- 
praisers and valuers can be questioned? 

At Yes. 

9005. Q. But under a system of specific duties, there 
would not be this safeguard? 

A. There would he no occasion for dispute. To verify 
a weight or a quantity would he a simple task. 

9006. Q, Would that be simple in matters of all descrip- 
tions of goods P 

A. Well, I have to reserve a certain amount of doubtful 
cases, but in a great majority of cases it can he done easily. 
Ordinarily speaking, we rely upon the invoice quantities * 
subject to check, hut the cheek is easily made. 

9007. Q. Will vou kindly see youi answer to Question 
Ho. 5, You say, “ it appeals Iikelv that if the present policy 
is continued, a number of new industries stinted behind the 
very effective c protection * of war time conditions will 
experience difficulty in establishing themselves in the face 
of overseas competition ?” 

A. Yes. 

9008. Q. Am I justified in presuming that you would like 
to have a protective tariff for the Protection of these indus- 
tries P 

At I have asked permission not to express an opinion on 
policy. * 

9009. Qt Why do you recommend a countervailing excise 

duty in India? , ^ 

At Are we discussing a revenue tariff ox a incotee-Y 
Honist tariff ? ' - # . -7'J 

9010. Q. Give me your explanation on both! 

A From the point of view of a revenue tariff, if - 

are in effective competition, the increase 
articles will tend to an increase in 
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which will mean that the local manufacturer will obtain a 
better price than he otherwise would have done. That 
means that the Indian Legislature in imposing the duty 
has caused a payment by the consumer some of which goes 
into the pockets of the Government and some into the 
pockets of the Indian manufacturers Fiom the revenue 
point of view, any tax imposed should be imposed for the 
benefit of the Government alone. 

9011. Q. Originally this excise duty was meant for the 
equalization of profits, was it not P 

A. I do not know what it was meant for, hut I under- 
stand it was based upon the argument which I have just 
advanced. It was held that the imposition of the import 
duty would, in the absence of the excise duty, afford 
Protection to the local manufacturer. 

9012. Q. You will admit that America and Japan have 
profited by it — by this excise duty P 

A. I do not see how they could profit. 

9013. Q . I understand you to say that on other matters 
you would not like to express your definite opinion ? 

A . What I feel about this evidence of mine is that I am 
a Customs Officer, and my duty is to administer any policy 
that is given me. 

9014. Q. So I will not trouble you about any other 
answers. 

9015. Mr. Mant—Q . Mr. Lloyd, there is one thing in your 
answer to Question No. 3 the meaning of which I am not 
quite sure of, namely “hut I consider that a general tariff of 
10 per cent, is about the maximum that can he passed as 
essentially £ revenue tariff.” Would you explain more 
fully what you mean by that ? 

A. Perhaps it is not very well expressed. What I meant 
was that it was about the maximum up to which you 
could reasonably overlook the question of Protection. 

9016. Q. You mean that up to 10 per cent, it would not 
operate as Protection P 

A. I have not particularly studied the tariffs of protec- 
tionist countries, but I believe It) per cent, would be con- 
sidered a very low rate of Protection. 

9017. Q. Now, as regards this method of assessing duty, 
you say that in other countries the customs valuation is 
generally based on foreign selling prices. I suppose all 
those countries who do that have a consular service which 
enables them to ascertain what the foreign prices are P 

A. I t can only answer for America which, I know, has a 
consular service largely for that purpose. Of course, many 
of these countries with high tariffs have a system of 
specific duties, but I must disclaim any pretensions to be an 
expert upon foreign customs. T have not studied them in 
detail. 

9018. Q. Then we are thrown back on invoices from 
which you certainly net some cheek, hut not a reliable one. 
But the starting of a consulai service is hardly a practical 
proposition ? 

A. It occurred to me that probably it was not. 

9019. Q, Too expensive ? 

A . Yes. 

9020* Q. Sugar, of course, is on a tariff valuation ? 

A* Yes. 

9021. Q . And salt is a specific duty? 

A. Yes. 

9023. Q, Liquor is a specific duty ? 

A ♦ Yes. 

9023. Q. What about chemicals P 

A. Such chemicals as sulphur, soda ash and many others 
are on tariff valuations. 

9024. Q. How often is the tariff valuation fixed P 

A. It is fixed once a year. Of course, it is open to the 
Government of India to revise it whenever they like to do 
sd£ Inhere is a meeting to consider tariff valuation held 
both in Bombay and here, and as a result of that towards 
the end of each calendar year, a revised schedule is 
published, coming into effect from the following first of Feb- 
ruary. It is in the hands of the Commercial Intelligence 
Department who act in consultation with the Customs 
Officers and the Chamber of Commerce. 

9026. Q. You think the present system of tariff valua- 
tion is satisfactory P 

A- Generally speaking, I think it is satisfactory. 

9026. Q. How, with regard to machinery yo\x do not con- 
template a duty ot 11 per cent. A suggestion has been 
made that a duty of that amount should be put on iron 
and steel ; and if that was conceded, it would be necessary to 
have 11 per cent, on machinery ? 

A. No. I don’t contemplate such a rate as that. I would 
create a new general rate, slightly above 2| per cent., from 
which I would pick out specific articles for the 11 per cent. 

sate 


9027. Q- There is one other question in regard to Gov- 
ernment imports. It is at the end of 'your supplementary 
note. Can you tell us whether sucii imports in other 
countries pay duty ? 

A, I do not know. 

9028. Mr. Birla. — Q. In answer to Question No. 25 you 
say, “ the restriction of imports would tend to raise the* 
exchange value of the rupee, which, by raising the price of 
India’s production in terms of foreign currency, would 
ultimately have an adverse effect on exports and thus the 
foreign trade of India would cease to expand so rapidly as 
hitherto.” That Is to say, that it will expand slowly, is not 
that so ? 

A. I would not say whether it would expand or not I 
only say that it would check the present rate of expansion. 

9029. Q . Do $ou think that the check will be temporary 
permanent P 

A. That is a veiy difficult question to answer. 

9030. Mr. Coi/ajee — Q. Mr. Lloyd, you have argued that 
specific duties possess important a.lnrini-.bv^ve advantages, 
that is your point of view in the eailn i pui: of yr p v nr : c*. 
But do you not think that from the protectionist point of 
view specific duties give ua only a fluctuating amount of 
Protection, as in th^case of sugar P 

A . That depends upon whether you choose that par- 
ticular way of deciding your tariff valuation. 

9031. Q In the case if sugar? 

A. We decide on an average of 12 months preceding. 

9032. Q. Is there any other alternative method of fixing 
the tariff valuation ? 

Am In the case of other commodities we at present 
work on a general consideration of current values and 
market prospects. 

9033. Q. That is to say, experts’ guesses ? 

A, Yes. 

9034. Q. Who are the experts, may I know P 

A. The Chambers of Commerce and the Customs Officers. 

9035. Q. They send representatives P 

A, The Director-General of Commercial Intelligeuce 
goes to Bombay and Calcutta and m ets these bodies. 

9036. Q. In any case the Protection would be of a fluc- 
tuating character ? 

A . Not more fluctuating than an ad valorem rate based 
upon the cost of the foreign article which fluctuates even 
more widely. 

9<»37. Q. From the revenue standpoint, don’t you think 
that the yield in a system of specific duties is inelastic, 
because they cannot rise when prices rise ? 

Am It is of course much less elastic. I do not admit 
that, this elasticity is desirable* 

9038. Q. When prices rise Government will want extra 
revenue. That is how elasticity is good P 

A. That leaves budgeting out of account. 

9t>39. Q. I was only saying that not only is there an 
adminstrative aspect, of specific versus ad valorem duties, 
but also a protectionist aspect and thirdly a revenue 
aspect. In your memorandum you deal only with the first. 

Am Yes. 

9040 Sir Montagu Wvbb — Q. Do I understand correctly 
from your written evidence that, from the point of view 
of the Customs Department, you would prefer your duties 
to be specific ? 

A . From the point of view of the Customs I should prefer 
always specific duties. 

9041. Q. Rather than either ad valorem or tariff values ? 

Am Yes, 

9042. Mr. EtaroUam Moray i— Q. Will you please tell 
me if goods entering Chandenmgore have to pay any 
duty in British India ? 

A. I believe there lias been a convention between the 
French and British Governments by which the French 
Government has waived any right to separate customs 
ndnunist ration in Chamlernagore. The only articles which 
are admitted free of British customs duty are articles 
intended for the personal consumption of the French 
officials for which we have a special system of granting 
rebates. 

9043. Sir Edgar JIulberton—Q. I shouldlike to elabor- 
ate this now note of yours a little bit. Have you in your 
actual duties in the past come across a considerable amount 
of trouble from special exemptions ? 

Am I would not say that we have had a considerable 
amount of trouble. We l ave bad a number of exemptions* 
but they have hitherto been limited. But what we« It aVe 
had have always been troublesome* Having to grant 
refunds is itself troublesome. There is also the diflkrity 
of establishing effective checks* , ... ** . 

" ' k 
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9044. Q. What you would like to see is that if an article 
came into the country, it should pay the same duty for 
whatever purpose it were put to ? 

A. That is so. 

9045. Q. It would be simplest from the point of view of 
the Customs? 

• A, Yes. From what I have seen of tariffs of other 
countries I gather that this is the point of view which is 
generally adopted. 

9046. Q. You said you do not know much about tariffs ? 

A. I mean I am not an expert. I have not had the opp- 
ortunity of specialising with regard to tariffs of other 
countries. 

9047. Q. With reference to differentiation in the valua- 
tion of machinery between (11 and 2§ per cent., has that 
oeen a serious source of nuisance P 

A . I think it has probably given more work than any- 
thing <else last year. 

9048. Q . Have you found that the results of the appeals 
made to you have been successful or not ? 

A, The appeals to me have been mostly unsuccessful, 
because I administer the tariff as it is written. 

9049. Q. From^the evidence we have had before us, it 
appears tome that machinery imported is not treated with 
sufficient leniency. 


A . I think that the definition of machinery has not been 
successful in achieving the object which was originally 
intended by the Legislature. 

9050. Q. As a matter of fact, whether it has been done 
by you or by somebody else, all the original rulings have 
been over-ruled P Have they not ? 

A. I should sav several ot them have been over*i uled. 

9051. Q. We have had a good many instances from 
people giving evidenre befoie us. 

A . I do not say that there have been very many success- 
ful appeals. But I say that there have been several 
successful appeals. 

9052, Q. We have had a good deal of evidence before ns 
on the question whether Government should pay duties 
or not. I do not want to ask your opinion. But what I 
want is this : Is there any known instance where Govern- 
ment does pay a duty on anything that :t impoits ? 

A, The answer to that question is really “no.** But, of 
course, cases do occur where indirectly they pay duty if a 
thing is purchased in this country. 

9053, Q. Thorp is no instance of anything coming 
through the Customs on which Government pay duty ? 

A, I cannot see how there can be. The exemption is in 
the Act* 


WITNESS No. 62. 


The Hon’ble Kai Bahadur GHANESHYAM BARUA, B. It., Minister in Charge of Local Self-Government and Industries, 

Assam, 


Written statement, dated the 31st December 1921. 


I am in favour of Free Trade, subject to Protection for the 
purpose of developing industries for definite periods during 
which positive efforts to develop the industries concerned 
should be made, so that ^Protection may be withdrawn when 
the desired advance has been made. A policy of Imperial 
Preference is really excluded by the principle of Free Trade 
hut in lesponse to a similar privilege being afforded by 
other states of the British Commonwealth, a preferential 
tariff may be adopted towards them to the extent and with 
the caution that India’s economic condition may not be 
affected by diverting trade from foreign countries of 
commodities which the British Empire cannot wholly absorb, 
or of materially raising the prices, or preventing the import 
of manufactures from foreign countries which are 
cheaper than those of manufacture within the Empire. 

Below are answers to a few questions. 

9054. Q. 1. I favour Free Trade in principle as giving 
the fullest benefit to the consumer : but for purposes of 
developing home industries temporary protection is necessary 
in suitable cases. I have no objection to the imposition 
of customs duties for the purpose of revenue. 

9055. Q, 2. The answer is not easy to give, hut ordinari- 
ly indirect taxation in the shape of customs duties seems 
to be more suitable, as sources of direct taxation in India 
are limited and some of them very inelastic. 

9056. Q. 8. I have no strong suggestions to make. 
But I am inclined to think that machinery and Railway 
plant and rolling stock do not deserve as much consideration 
as common cloth and other necessaries for the poorer classes, 
first, because the former class directly concern people who 
can afford to pay and secondly, because it is homo production 
in India of those things that should be attempted and 

- encoaragedi I have no objection to high duties being 
imposed on articles of luxury and intoxicants. 

9057* ft.6-8*Xam inclined to approve of an excise 
<m^a^ Q l#Jl^^actured in India, when there is an 

- - of articles. 

J ground 'that no Protection 

‘ he afforded^e tl^hom^m^imfacturer as against the 

f&reiga manufaotu^ as tfefc gtend Hha£ the home 
ma^a^tui^er .has first to cheapen prices here than seek 

- jraRrmi faxeten for the Protection by the 

- * imposed fcrr^rome or 

festering fevele^fcaent of home 

- ' *..p- ■* 1 * ' r • v ‘ ■*'' - »*s +* •* 

t wUzbpzziiasBj affects the 

fm tefck duty 

in such cases* by .the 

t he m adding 

the excise dutyafeo to his manu&otocs , . 

,9058. 9* I consider jhat tariff Amid he primarily 

framed for revenue purposes which alee ha$ the 


Protection. But there is eveiy justification for special 
protective duties for developing promising industries. 

It is however no use making these protective duties 
permanent for the benefit of the pioducer only and to help 
the perpetual keeping up of prices. When a protective duty 
is imposed, I would u&e it to develop and foster the industry 
concerned so a* to bring it to the standard of being able to 
compete with foreign impoits and then remove it. Other- 
wise, a protective duty will only mean patronage to the 
producer at the expense of the consumer for which on 
general economic grounds there seems to be no justification. 

9059. Q. 10. It is difficult to say. Perhaps no country 
can be completely independent of other countries in its 
requirements. But I believe that with a vigorous effort 
both on the paitofthe Governmtnt t and of the people, 
India may meet almost all her requirements by manufac- 
tures at home — her geographical and climatic conditions 
being so favourable. I would not venture giving a list 
of the articles until India’s capacity has been fried, but as 
a general proposition and with complete Free Trade as the 
ultimate goal, manufactures which India cannot make more 
cheaply than some other countries either due to climatic or 
economic conditions will better be obtained from other 
countries, India making in return suitable exports to other 
countries of her surplus manufactures in industries suited 
to her. 

9060. Q. 11-13. I would impose protective duties 
ordinarily with a definite object and for a limited time. To 
start with, I would protect such industries as supply the 
mass of the people ; and with the duties protective proper 
(a^ apart from revenue) I would help those industries to 
rapidly develop here. Where such help is not immediately 
possible, I would not deprecate some Protection to 
industries in the initial stages for development by them- 
selves so long as they cannot be similarly taken up 
vigorously. 

9061. Q. 14. I would confine to the former and would 
not contemplate the latter. 

9062. Q. 15. I would' but I cannot suggest much as to 
means to be adopted. Ordinarily, a reliable body not 
interested in such industries would seem commendable. 
The persons should be in a likely position to collect • correct 
information ahd above interested motives. 


9063, -Q* 4C ly would maintain and encourage them* 

The hasmoom indnsfry p^tkukrly may meet a large 
demand and employ to oomatry a good 

dm&dkhk&sft fibriAM - 

adva ntag e of gffcwhAw*... 
joWaee -fcs'ifa 

9064, 


m "«riach {Jovenunenttaife 
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ef development, Government would be justified in control* 
ling prices. 

9065. Q, 18. I think so. Though foreign firms will 
benefit the country to some extent by employment of 
labour and perhaps by impacting some training to Indians, 
and pn^ib-v attracting ir.di, n capital to some extent, I 
would !»cep i.rev out as much as possible but make efforts 
to systematically organise Indian films by Government 
subsidies, bounties and, if necessary, even by Government 
pioneering. Such efforts must also be accompanied by 
scientific and technical training. Where Indian experts are 
not available for managing them, I would import foreign 
experts for a time being rather than import foieign firms, 
as. the lattei would alu ays keep the cry-up of the country 
being exploited by foreigners. Trained experts may then 
gradually he put in to replace the foreign element. * 

9066.. Q 19. The conflict will arise. I would not venture 
suggesting any means of adjustment, but I think the con- 
flict will he temporary and .matters will adjust themselves as 
expansion of home industries will stimulate competition and 
raise prices of raw materials on which an embargo is put. ' 
If a temporary adjustment is necessary, the principle I would 
like will be to put the interest of the common people as 
consumers first. 

9067. Q. 20. Ordinarily, I think the whole passes on to 
the.consu.mer. Only in cases where the duty makes com- 
petition impossible, a portion of it has to he borne by the 
producers. 

9068. Q. 21. I think it will tend to be permanent as 
long as the^duty stands. I have known of very few traders 
or manufacturers lowering prices if they can help it, even 
if they profit 100 per cent, or more. The war period proved 
this most emphatically. 

9069. Q. 22. I would accept a temporary sacrifice for 
permanent good. 

9070. Q. 23. Yes, chief among them would be cotton 
goods, common woollen manufactures, iron and steel, 
cutlery, umbrellas, etc* 

1071. Q. 24 Not commensurately. The bulk of the 
population being agriculturists, they" would get no Lenefit. 
The agricultural wage-earner may rtceive but a small 
share. The industrial wage-earner, who represents a very 
small fraction of the population, will be most likely benefited 
most of all. The middle classes like the agricultural wage- 
earner, may get a small share but not to the extent that the 
situation would demand. 


9072. Q. 25. Protection by reducing imports, would 
likely reduce exports also; but if home industries are 
developed and home supplies made abundant, the check on 
export of raw materials will be to the benefit of those 
industries and the improvement of the general economic 
situation. When in time Protection is removed, export of 
manufactuied articles as well as of raw materials will have a t 
natural course. 

0073. Q. 29. Some organisation, either permanent or 
periodical, npp* 0 . 1 ’*? f n r^o^ssary. 

0074 Q. i ■. K\ ■ < \A for revenue of course, falls 

under the general category. Another function rin the case 
of raw materia 1 s ard foodstuffs wmrid K* fn conserve 
them for home m ir.ul. u ivu * ar-1 bf .no <■ .msampt: 

9075. Q. 81. E\ p-'t i'-'dc m. \ i.c -sonnuhr c necked 
in some cases and in some not ; but as I have not personal 
expoi ience of trades, I cannot mention . any specific trade? 
either way except that Indian tea with an export duty 
w ill suffer in competition with other producers* 

9076. Q 32. See answer to Question No. 30. 

In the case of industries not fully developed but making 
some initial advance, I would try to restrict exports of the 
raw materials wanted for them by imposition of an export 
duty, and simultaneously make vi gore. ipvff arts to develop 
that industry to make it capable ot. :» s^'ur.g as much aa 
possible of the raw materials in sti-T home so that 
both parties may share the results. 

9077. Q. 33. Yes, I would place food. grains under heavy 
export duties or even prohibition until a prescribed low 
level of prices can be maintained. This, will, of course, 
mean a temporary sacrifice to the cultivator, but will 
amply repay in a short time by cheapening labour and 
manufactures in India. 

I do not apprehend much reduction of produce on this 
account if suitable precautions are taken to adjust rates 
on different agricultural products. The need of a larger 
quantity of pioduce to bring in the money essential.for 
a family will peihaps rather stimulate large production, 
unless facilities are given for con vei ting fields suited for 
food-grains to other use such as growing jute. But the 
danger will be confined to limited areas and may, I think, 
be effectively prevented. , 

9078 Q. 40. It is probable that there will be a rise in 
some eases at least, while in others imports from other 
countries may be discouraged. 

9079 Q. 42. I think so, at least during the period of 
transition till a new equilibrium is established which also 
will perhaps be at some permanent cost to India. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 10th Januarj|1922. 


9080. President. — Q. Mr. Barua,you are the Minister in 
charge of Local Self-G vernmenfc and Industries, Assam ? 

A* Yes. 

9081. Q. You have had no direct experience of 
industries ? 

A . No. 

9082. Q. I should like jou to tell the Commission what 
is really your view in regard to the fisea 1 policy which is 
most suitable for this country. You s*y that you am in 
favour of Free Trade, subject to Protection for the purpose 
of developing industries for definite periods during which 

sitive efforts to develop the industries concerned should 
made. That is to say, you are m favour of fostering 
Indian industries by means of r protective tariff P 

A . Not only by means of a protective tariff, but also by 
means of bounties, subsidies, etc., and if necessary, 
pioneering. 

9083. Q. Though you begin by saying that you are in 
favour of Free Trade, you have advocated various measures 
for the development of industries which are of a protective 
character, and you think that it is advantageous and in the 
interests of India to encourage and foster the industrial 
de^bjrment of the country F 

90S 4 Q. In order to attain that goal you would support 
promising industries by Protection ? 

-4. Yes* 

9088/ Q/With tariff protection you would also combine 
subsidies, bounties, etc., if necessary P 

A. Yes* 

9088. Q. In answer to Questions 6-8 you say, “ It is not 
so much on the ground that no protection should be afforded 
to the home manufacturer as against the foreign manufac- 
turer as on the ground that the home manufacturer has first 
to cheapen prices here than seek profits abroad in return for 
the Protection afforded by the import duty which whether 


imposed for revenue or protection purposes aids the foster- 
ing and development of home industries.” Will you please 
explain what you moan by cheapening prices herein India 
before seeking profits abroad P 

A . My idea is that if there are no excise duties and he 
can sell these goods at a little higher price elsewhere than in 
India, then he would naturally prefer to send his goods out 
to places where he could make a little more profit instead 
of supplying the Indian consumer. The idea is that he 
should first look to the Indian consumer. 

9087. Q. Do you think that it is at all possible, in the 
state of the Indian industries now, for Indianfmanufaclurerg 
to find a very profitable market abroad ? 

A. I don’t know. Considering the cheapness of Indian 
labour, I think it may be possible in some industries. 

9088. Q. You know that, in spite of that natural advan- 
tage and other natural advantages of having the raw material 
on the spot and the markets on the spot, it has not been 
possible to secure a substantial development of Indian indus- 
tries, and it is for that purpose that Government have ap- 
pointed this Commission to ascertain what should bo the 
fiscal policy which would be best suited in the interests of 
India ? 

A . That is a question on which I would not be able to 
satisfy the Commission. I have no definite ideas. 

9089. Q. In answer to Question No. 10 you say, “ It^ is 
difficult to sav. Perhaps no country can be completely in- 
dependent of" other countries in its requirements. But I 
believe that with a vigorous effort, both on the part of the 
Government and of the people, India may almost meet all her 
requirements uV manufactures at home-— her geographical 
ana climatic conditions being so favourable.” Will rm 
please explain what you mean by a vigorous effort oh 
part of Government and the people to enable 

obtain almost all her requirements in India F 
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A. The principal ^ difficulties in India are. organising 
capacity, experience in business, shyness of capital to come 
forward, and perhaps defects in management, etc. In 
order to cure this, I think some supervision or an active 
pal’t by the Government would help people in making up 
these defects to a great extent. 

9090. Q. What steps could Government take which would 

improve the internal of individual industries ? 

It is a very difficult i:. t n. I would like you to explain 
the position. 

A. It is difficult, of course. But Government might 
choose, in the first place, I think, most reliable experts, and 
by a- system of auditing and inspection see that internal 
affairs do not go wrong in material particulars. They 
might appoint experienced businessmen to supervise, «r 
they might appoint some sort of audit staff to look after 
business, so that they might take the right lines. 

9091. Q. Don’t you think that individual manufacturers 
would resent the interference of Government experts in 
their internal management F 

A. With those who can deal independently with any 
industries Government will have no occasion to interfeie. 
But when an industry is going poorly, I think Government 
may^ regulate its^ own action in the r way of aiding with 
subsidies, etc., and keeping a. hand in control of its manage- 
ment. 

9092. Q. Whnt you mean is that industries which are not 
successful should he enquired into by Government officials 
and that all necessary help in the way of subsidies, bounties, 
etc., and protective tariffs should be afforded F 

A, Yes. Until an industry comes up to the right lines. 
Government should guide it. 

9093. Q. This is practically what you mean in your reply 
to Question No. 10. You have now merely elaborated it ? 

A. Yes. 

9094. Q, Question No. 18 relates to the possibility of 
foreign industrial firms establishing themselves in India and 
taking the advantages of any protective tariff that may he 
imposed. You would rather keep such firms out P 

A. Yes. 

9095. Q. You would not have industrial development in 
India by means of foreign firms F 

A. As far as possible I would avoid the us,e of foreign 
firms for industrial development. 

9096. Q. Why would you avoid them ? 

A. Foreign firms developing in industry means the indus- 
try being sold to foreigners. 

9097. Q. But they are established in India. Their 
factories are established in India F 

A . Yes. All the capital is used in India. That is true. 
But the capital is used hv the foreigner for his profit. The 
only benefit that you get is m the shape of the employment 
of your labour to some extent. I may say that that labour 
is also employed because it is to the benefit of the indus- 
trialists. A foreign firm using its capital to profit means 
that it will send awav its profits to foreign countries. 
That is a thing quite different from Indian capital working 
by itself and having its piofits here [and employing its own 
labour. 

9098. Q. Do you think that industrial development in 
India could be expeditiously carried out by a purely Indian 
agency without the help of foreign firms P 

A. I do not think many industries could he developed 
for a certain time. I would rather import foreign experts. 

9099. Q. You think that the importation of foreign experts 
with Indian capital and enterprise will pi ovule the necessary 
speed in the development of Indian industries ? 

A. Yes. That is my view. You have to train your own 
people in industries. 

9100. Q, How would you provide for that training ? You 
say that such efforts should also be accompanied by scientific 
and technical training. How do you propose to bring it 
about ? 

A* By scholarships, by sending people to foreign count- 
ries to learn business, by technical education here, etc , or are 
ripe for work and when these scholars return by putting 
them in firms as assistants and gradually training them up 
for higher posts. 

. 9101. Q« I understand that you are interested in agricul- 
ture. Are you not ? 

J* Yes. 

9102. Q* What effect do you think woulfJAe produced on 
the agricultural classes if you follow a policy of substantial 
export duties ; this would reduce the price of raw materials 
and food stuffs produced in this country and the agriculturists 
would get less money for their products ? What will be the 
effect upon them of this lowering of prices ? 


A . There will be a temporary loss to them. But my idea 
is that they will be more than repaid for that loss by other 
thi-sr- a No 1 ecoming rapidly cheap. As soon as you make 
!'■ rd gr.ii'is cheap, I think other articles of food are neces- 
-r , . , !y /onudto come down very rapidly including manufac- 
tured articles. That will exert some influence in gradually 
cheapening pri co« in the case of other manufactures also. 
Food is the >• i th:rg which should go down in price. 

9103. Q. I n your view, the lowering of prices of those 
articles would reduce the cost of living and this would com- 
pensate the producers for the reduced profits they would get 
as a consequence of the imposition of export duties P 

A. Yes. 

9104. Q. But the raw materials produced in India are far 
in excess of what can be manufactured for a peiiod of many 
years to come P 

A. Raw materials and foodstuffs I am taking a little 
differently. On those raw materials which India is at 
present not capable of absorbing, or of which there will be 
a large surplus, I think the duties might be proportionately 
less. It is only those law materials that are likely to he 
rapidly taken up for home industries that should be taxed a 
little higher than the others. 

9105. Q. That is to say, you w ould gradually raise your 
export duties on raw materials as industries develop, and the 
demand for raw materials for local manufacture develops. 
Is that your idea P 

A . Yes. To some extent. 

9106. Q. Let me know your idea to the full extent. 

A . It must he different for different raw materials. In 
the case of some raw materials, I think it is impossible for 
India to absorb all at the present moment. We need not 
care about absorbing all, if there is a chance of absorbing the 
greater part of it. I think I would impose an export duty 
simply with a view to encouraging industries to take up the 
business in right earnest. 

9107 Q. You know that it cannot be done in a day. You 
advocate duties to be imposed immediately P 

A, I do not say that they should he imposed immediately. 
I would make a programme to develop so many industries in 
so many yeais and absorb the raw materials after organising 
them ; only then I would put on the duty. 

9108. Q. Yoxl do not think that it will have any adverse 
effect in regard to the export duty on raw materials ? The 
heavy export duty on food grains v ould have the effect of 
reducing agriculture p 

A- I do not believe the agriculturist will have to leave 
agriculture eventually, if he gets a smaller price. It may 
make him produce more. 

9109. Q. Please explain that. 

A. It may cut both ways. It may either reduce or 
increase. The likelihood is that it way increase, because the 
ordinary quantity will not fetch him the money he requires. 

9110. Q. How? By having more land oi by scientific 
agriculture ? 

A. He will grow two crops where he grows one. 

9111. Q- Can he grow two crops ? 

A . In some cases he can. 

9112. Q. He is not doing so now ? 

A. No. If he finds the need, I think in some fields he 
may grow two crops. In any case there is no reason to 
think that he will produce less. 

9113. Q. I gather from the last two sentences] of your 
answer to Question No. 33 that you think the agriculturist 
will try to produce more. Is that so 

A . Agriculture includes raw material as well as food 
grains. That particular note is intended for food grains. 

9111. Q. But he will try to produce more in order to get 
a sufficient living wage.. You think it is possible P 

A. I do not think it is impossible. 

9115. Q. You do not think that he will forsake the grow* 
ing of food crops and turn to other crops, which will give 
him better returns ? 

A. I do not think there are many crops to which he can 
divert his attention, except jute. 

9116. Q. Oilseeds and cotton ? 

A . Fields which are suited for food grains are not suited 
for cotton. Oilseeds may, to some extent, be grown in 
fields which are suited from food grains. The agriculturist 
will he bound to cultivate his rice none the less, whether the 
market is cheaper or dearer. 

9117 Q. Even if he finds that the outturn of his field is 
not sufficient to keep him and hie family going? 

A- That is where I heg to differ from you. I do not 
think he will find it so. 

9118 Sir Edgar Ealberion. — Q. You are in favour of a 
heavy duty on the export of foodstuffs P 

A . Yes, 1 am. 
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9119. Q. In order to keep it in the country ? 

A* Keep it in the country and make foodstuffs cheap. 

9120. Q . You think it will have the effect of making it 
cheap ? 

A. I think it is bound to. 

9121. Q. Has your experience been such P 

A . I know one instance this year. In Manipur in July 
last, owing to heavy expoit the price of food grams rose to 
Bs. 10 a maund, and then the Baja prohibited all export 
for some time, and in three months* time the price was 
reduced to Us 2 per maund. 

9122 Q. Where was this exported to P 

A . It was exported to the British districts — Maga Hills 
and the plains. 

9123. Q. An export dutv is commonly tauen to be a duty 
on expoits outside Ikni-h luma. Can you give an instance 
where export duties on^ foodstuffs going out of British India 
had the effect of reducing prices of foodstuffs ? 

A. As I have said, I have not got figures or experience 
of these matters. To compare the small thing with the 
large, I do not see why there should not be the same 
result. 

9124. Q, It is purely your theoretical view P 

A . Yes 

9125. Q. According to your view, the piice of foodstuffs 
is going to be reduced — is it not P 

A. Yes. 

9126. Q. Therefore, the cultivator, as the President said, 
will get less ? 

A. Yes. 

9127. Q. And would he get out of it by having two 
crops ? 

A . Mot only that. The cheapening of the piice of food 
grains will cheapen all other necessaries of life ; for instance 
fish, meat, vegetables, — all these things will necessarily 
fall down in price immediately the price of rice and dhal 
becomes cheap. The man who cannot sell his fish for 
less than Us. 4 now when rice is Rs. 10 a maund, will 
certainly like to sell it at Ks. 2 when rice will be selling 
at Bs. 5 a maund. 

9128. Q. And he will receive less money in return P 

A* For the ordinary cultivator money is required for his 
food and for his raiment. If the food part of his require- 
ments becomes cheap, I think it will cheapen all other 
necessaries of life. 

9129. Q. You want him to live a hand-to-mouth exist- 
ence ; you do n6fc want him to have a few rupees in his 
pocket ? 

A . I think in time that will also be possible. 

9130. a. HowP 

A. Under my system, if local industries are improved, 
and if labour becomes cheap. 

9181. Q. I am talking of the labouring classes. 

A. I understood you to be talking of the agricultural 
classes. 

9132. Q. The agricultural worker is a labourer. The man 
who tills the fields gets, according to your own words, only 
just enough foi his food and laiment. If he wants to 
change his standard of life, he must become a labourer and 
not an employer. According to you labour also should 
become cheap ? 

A. He will give his services cheaper when he can get his 
food cheaper. 

9133. Q. And you think that the best future you can see 
for India is that prices should drop and people should have 
less money for their labour? 

A Money prices should drop, but that will not mean 
that the standard will be less. 

9134. Mr. Narottam Murarjve.— Q. In your answers to 
Questions Mob, 6-8 you bay y on are in favour of an 
Excise duty ? 

A , Yes. 

9135. Q: But can you tell me of any country in the world 
favouring countervailing excise duties? 

A* I do not know much of the history of other countries 
and T could not give you any very satisfactory answer to 
that question. 

9136. Q. Does an excise duty tend tojower prices ? 

A. An excise duty would not lower prices but would keep 
the things here. If they had another field for selling 
their stock, the effect of the reduced number of articles that 
will be kept in the country would be to raise prices. 

973L Q. Does the excise duty benefit the consumer in 
India? 

A . The produce will be retained in India and the manu- 
facturers will try to sell it cheaper. 

9138. Q. Does not the consumer pay for the duty ? 

A* I do not quite follow you. 


9139. Q. You say that the consumer will be benefited by 
the excise duty. I think it is the consumer who pa\ s the 
duty P 

A. When the things are abundant, he will have to pay 
less than when the things are less. When the stock is full, 
I do not think the manufacturers will try to raise the 
prices heie. 

9140. Q. Is not the Government being benefied by th$ 
excise duty ? 

A. Yes. 

9141. Q. So, who is benefited’— the consumer or the lo- 
ve rnmentP 

A . If there is an excise duty, the Government will be 
benefited, and in my view the consumer also will be bene- 
fited because the stock will be retained here and there will 
be le^s tendency to raise the prices. 

9142. Sir Montagu IVehb . — Q. Have you had imy 
practical experience of trade or commerce ? 

A . Mo. 

9143. Q. You are Minister in charge of Local Self- 
Government and Industries m Assam ? 

A. Yes. • 

9144. Q. You say you are in favour of Free Trade, 
subiect to Protection for the purgose of developing 
industries. Can you give us an instance of an industry 
which can be developed in your part of the country by 
means of a protective tariff ? 

A. I think theie is scope for many industries, but the 
country lias been quite unexplored and the chances of other 
industries are not kn >wn as yet. As far as Assam is con- 
cerned, therefore, I think it will be a long time bofore local 
enterprise will come forward m sufficient measure to entitle 
me to say anything of that sort at present. 

9145. Q. You do not know any industry that can be 
started and developed by means of the imposition of an 
import duty, so far as Assam is concerned ? 

A. I do not know. 

9146. Q. Then, so far as Assam is concerned, I suppose 
the imposition of import duties would simply mean that the 
people of Assam would have to pay more for everything that 
they buy than thav are paying to-day P 

A, I am sneaking fiom the point of view of India as 
a whole. 

9147. Q . Speaking for India as a wl ole, you think the 
people of Assam would not mind paying more for their 
articles in ordei that industries may be developed in other 
parts of India ? 

A. I think in a confederacy of people, that must be the 
outlook of everybody. 

9148. Mr. Cojfajce. — Q. In your answer to Question 
Mo. 3 you have ub^med, I am inclined to think that 
machinery and Kailwav plant and rolling stock do not de- 
serve as much consideiation as common cloth, etc.” Do you 
mean that machinery and Railway plant should be on the 
free list? 

A . I think my idea was that they may be charged a little 
more heavily. 

9149. Q. The present into is per cent P 

A. I think on Railway plant and machinery you may im- 
pose a heavier duty. 

9150. Q. Say 5 or 6 per cent, duty ? 

A . Yes. 

9151. Q. Because you think they should be made here in 
India? 

A ♦ Yes, they should be made here. 

9152. Q. Engineering experts who have been examined 
here told us that rolling stock could very easily be manufac- 
tured hero* and desired high Protection. 

A I jim alwai s against high Protection, unless there is 
a necessity of fostering the industry. When there is a 
chance of fostering the industry, I am in favour of raising 
the import duty to help it. 

9153. Q. Therefore, you will be prepared to pay larger 
duties on machinery and Railway plant? 

A, Yes. 

9154. Q. Then, there is the question about excise duties’ 
You don’t think that excise duties will increase the prices to 
the consumer ? 

A. I do not think it would : it would rather keep prices 
steady or occasionally cheapen them. 

9155. Q. In your opinion they only lower the profits of 
the manufacturer. The profits of the manufacturers are 
derived from the import duty and the excise duty will lower 
those profits? 

A . Yes so far as profits outside India are concerned, 

9156* Q In answer to question Mo. 9 you say, * leotaaler 
that the tariff should he primarily framed for immm’g&fc* 
poses, which also has the effect of Protection. ” 
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idea that we should have a general tariff on many things and 
some protective duties on a few things ? 

A. That is what I have said. There may be -special pro- 
tective duties for industries which you select for develop- 
ment, and for the rest revenue duties are necessary, and 
they also may have an indirect protective effect. I think 
those revenue duties are more or less compulsory. 

% 9167. Q. You go on to say, “But there is every justifica- 
tion for special protective duties for developing promising 
industries. ’’ That is, some of our duties should be protec- 
tionist duties, the majority being revenue duties ? 

A . Yes. 

9158. Q. In your answer to Questions Nos. 11 to 13 you 
say, “ To start with I would protect such industries as supply 
the mass of the people/' On what principle would you 
select those industries to which this Protection should be 
applied ? 

A . Let me cite an instance, say the textile industry. The 
commoner class of cloth is required for the mass of the 
people, Ordinary cutlery is another instance, which concerns 
the mass of the people. 

9159. Q. Would you also see that capital and skill would 
be forthcoming? 

A. Yes. 

9160. Q. In answer to Question No. 18 you represent your- 
self as adverse to the establishment of foreign firms. But I 
would put it to you : that li industrial development came on a 
large scale with Protection, would you not requue more 
capital than India could at once supply? 

A. Of course. 

9161. Q . Then should not foreign capital and organisation 
he allowed to come in ? 

A . As long as it can he avoided, I would not like it to 
come in. When it comes in as a necessary consequence, I 
would let it come, hut I would not welcome it because 
whenever foreign firms and foreign capital work together, 
it is not really developing the Indian side of the whole 
question. It would be selling some industries wV'*h r- 
to belong to India to foreign countries. . ■,! 
economic reasons it may now and then he considered bene- 
ficial to India for some time, I am apprehensive of umest on 
account of the inevitable connection that Indians are apt to 
make of the economic situation of India with politics* I 
think the more we can do without it, the better. 

9162. Q. Will you permit me to draw your attention to 
the tea and coal industries, which were, to begin with, 
started with foreign capital, hut which are now becoming in 
a larger measure the property of Indians? 

A. I think that is not so. 

9163. Q. I am told that 40 per cent, of the capital in 
the tea industry is possessed by Indians ? 

A . It is not in Assam at least. 

9164 Q. I am speaking of the whole of India. 

A. I do not think even now the tea industry can, in any 
way, be said to have changed hands to such an extent that 
it can be said to have an Indian influence. Whatever might 
he the percentage of capital claimed for Indians, have you 
noticed any Indian influence in the tea industry, either in 
the Tea Associations or in the Chambers of the tea trade ? 
There has been very little influence, so far as I know. It 
might he that when a tea concern ceased to be profitable 
or when the original organisers did not think much of it, 
it gradually changed hands. Whenever they have changed 
hands, they have done so simply because European firms did 
not consider it worth keeping. In that way some concerns 
may change hands. But as the industry exists now, I do 
not think there is any perceptible influence on it by the 
Indians. As a whole the industry is in the liancU of ’those 
who pioneered it. 

0165. Q. If the European proprietors do not think it 
good enough to keep, why should the Indian producer think 
it good enough to buy P 

A. In the first place they think that they can manage 
cheap, and in the second place, they think they can do 
with Less profit. 

9166. Q. In the same paragraph you put considerable 
stress on subsidies and bounties. JDo you think they will 
be of valuable assistance ? 

A. Yes. % 

9167. Q. Coming to your answer to Question No. 19, 
you say, * The conflict will arise . , but the conflict will bo 
temporary. M We have before this Commission a conflict of 
this natam First of all, there is the iron and steel indus- 
try* The iron and steel companies contend that machinery 
should be imported free and Protection should be given to 
steel. On the other hand* the engineering people think 
that machinery should be given a lot of Protection and less 
protection should be given to iron and steel. Now, hero is 


a conflict. Might I have your view as to how you will 
decide it P 

A . Well, that will require the examination of experts. That 
is all that 1 can say. It will he the expert’s duty to 
examine whethei Protection will he required for any indi- 
vidual industry, and it will be for them to adjust the 
conflicts. 

9168. Q. With reference to your answer to Question 
No. 33, you propose to place heavy export duties on food- 
grams You say that they will cheapen the cost of living, 
thereby cheapening labour and cost of manufacture in 
India. Might I know if any other country has made the 
experiment of developing manufactures in this way ? 

A. I do not know. As I have said, that is my personal 
view. If the food question is solved, I think 5-6ths of the 
economic distress will disappear. If you can keep the 
prices of food£?rnirs nt a low level, my idea is that it will 
improve the condition of the people. 

9169. Mr. Rhodes Q. Can you tell us what the lead- 
ing industries of Assam are ? 

A. The chief industry, of eouise, is tea. After that 
come coal and oil. Then recently during the war, l think 
the box-making industry has made some headway and 
they are now making tea boxes in Assam, which used to 
he imported from other countries before. 

9170. Q. Have these industries been of any financial 
gam to the province ? 

A. The tea industry employs a large number of labourers, 
clerk and doctors. That is the way in which people are 
being benefited. 

9171. Q. The tea industry of the country and the coal 
industry have been largely built up by foreign capital. 
Is it not so ? 

A. Yes. 

9172. Q. Do you regard that as a very great drawback 
from the point of view of Assam? 

A. It is not a drawback in the sense that some of the 
people who are employed in the industry are fed, but the 
people of Assam always feel that these industries command 
a great deal of influence which works against them. I 
think that is their idea. Whether it is leal or not 

9173. Q. As a net result you would rather if you could 
abolish all your foreign capital and experts and destroy all 
the *ea garden? and kill the whole industry and start afresh ? 

A . Certainly not.. Tho^c who are established must go 
on, but from experience gained from them, I think the 
less wc establish new ones on those lines the better. 

9174. Q. Then, as regards Assam, I suppose you have 
tea gardens owned by Indians and run by Indians and tea 
gardens run by Europeans and owned by Indian and 
European capital. 

A. Yeg. 

9175. Q. Are the conditions very much the same in the 
two kinds of gardens ? 

A. In a few cases the conditions may be more or less 
the same. But as I have said, the Indian capitalists get 
the gardens when the European capitalists . do not think 
much of them, and they like to go to it simply because 
they have the idea that they can do with a Less costly 
staff and manage with a smaller quantity of profit. 

9176. Q. Can you tell me how this undue influence with 
the Government is being used by the foreign capitalists, in 
your own experience in Assam ? 

A. No undue influence on Government has been used* 
I do not sav that. The Government has helped the 
industry as they ought to help any other industry, but 
the influence of the industry itself upon the whole 
province is great, 

9177. Q. Is it good or bad ? Can you instance the 

case of Assam any concrete case in which this influfe*ri?e hag 
had a bad effect on the Go\ eminent of the province ? 

A. Now, the quc.stion is different : buttormerly it wag 
considered, and I think with some justification, "that the 
real policy of Government wa*. controlled morn by these 
big industries than the interests of the common people. 

9178. Q. Can you give me an instance where the Govern* 
ment has worked in favour of the industry as against the 
common people, owing to this undue influence ? * 

A* V\ ell, m those days large concessions of land were 
always given to those industries, and these concessions the 
ordinary people could not and did not get. That is 
supposed by many of the public to be a special favour only 
for the industry as against their interest*,. 

9179. Q. They were waste lands previous] v ? 

A . Yes. 

9180. Q. So that the industry lias sprung up in waste 
land, where there was no population previously ? 

A> Yes. 
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9181. Q. There is one other point I want your evidence 
on, and that is in regard to export duties. You are talking 
about export duties on foodstuffs. Now tea is a foodstuff, 
and an export duty on tea has the effect of lowering the 
price of tea 

A. I think the price of tea really depends on the market, 
whether the export duty U there or not. How far the 
export duty controls it, it is difficult to say. This year, 
for instance, the price of tea has risen very considerably 
because the planters have reduced the crop. 

9182. Q, Why have they reduced the crop P That is 
what I am trying to get at. 

A. Because prices went down very much last year. 

918?. Q. Therefore, if we cheapen the price of agri- 
cultural produce, of which tea is one, we lower the price and 
we reduce the crop for the next year. JDo we not ? 

A . I do not think the case of other foodgrams is the 
same as that of tea. 


9184. Q. But that has been your experience with regard 
to tea, — if prices fall this year, next year the area under 
crop would be reduced, and prices will rise again ? 

A . Yes. 

9185. Mr. Bii'la. — Q. You have been in charge of indus- 
tries. You want to see India self-contained, and with that 
object in view, you want to develop industries, I suppose. 
You also want to see the biggest efforts being made by 
Government to develop the industries, and you also want to 
see such industries as supply the necessaries of life of the 
masses protected by the Government and you also want to 
organise Indian firms by bounties, subsidies, etc. ? 

A . Yes, at first. 

9186. Q . What do you mean by Free Trade, which you 
say you are in favour of in your written evidence ? 

A. I say the ultimate goal is Free Trade. 

9187. Q. For the time being you are not at all for Free 
Trade? 

A. Ye s, at once in all possible cases. 

9188. Q. You'are in favour of Protection to such indus- 
tries which are likely to develop 5 here and likelv to benefit 
the country ? 

A . Yes. 

9189. Q. Do you include cloth among the necessaries 
of life? 


A . Yes. 

9190. ’ Q. I find you want to protect those industries which 
supply the necessaries- of life. 1 also find that you include 
cloth. Still I cannot understand why you are in favour of 
imposing or rather retaining the excise duty which is at 
present imposed on cotton mills. Will it foster industries ? 

A. I have explained that an excise duty may only 
prevent the export of the produce of these mills to other 
countries. 

9191. Q. My own impression is that an excise duty, 
instead of fostering the industry, rather kills the industry and 
it also increases the price to the consumers. You are in 
favour of development of industry. I do not understand 
how, by imposing an excise duty, you can ever foster the 
industry or can even cheapen the price to the consumer. 

A . My idea was that until the country has too abundant 
a supply for its own consumption, the home manufacturers 
would supply the people and excise duty may to some extent 
prevent him from exporting his manufactures before the 
Indian people are supplied. 

9192. Q. I do not understand that. I would not press it. 
Regarding some industries in your province, } ou put now 
said that the tea planting industry was one of the chief 
industries But you did not like that foreign capital should 
come to this country any more. Is that your opinion P 

A. I did not sav it should not come. As far as possible 
it will be better to avoid it 


9193. Q. Dojou know whether the tea planters are popular 
or unpopular in your province ? 

A. As a body and as distinguished from the people, at 
least, the present leaders of the people, I should way they arc 
definitely unpopular. 

9194. Q. Will you kindly explain to me what is the 
reason, if as a matter of fact, they are doing so much for the 
people, for their unpopularity ? 

A. Owing to the domination that they have over the 
industries and the people as a consequence. 

9195. Q. That is the general impression among the 
people? 

A. Yes, and that is made much of by the wild class of 
politicians. 


9196. Q. Is there any great scope for paper industry in 
your province ? 

A. So far as grass pulp is concerned, I think there is 
much room. 

9197. Mr. Mart. — Q. About the export duty on food- 
staffs, I understand that you believe that export duty by# 
reducing the price will stimulate the agriculturist to grow 
more in order to make both ends meet ? 

A . I do not say that definitely, but that is also one of 
the consequences. One idea is that he will reduce his crop 
because he cannot get enough prices, but lie. has to get his 
money somehow and must get it out of agriculture. 

9198. Q. It is rather a novel view. I was wondering 

whether you could quote any authority. Have you studied 
economics at all ? ^ * 

A. I cannot say I am an economist or an expert in 
political economy. 

9199. Q. The ordinary economic teaching is that when you 
reduce the price of a commodity, you reduce the production ; 
and you on the contrary hold that it will i» crease the pro- 
duction. I was wondering whether you had any other 
authority for that view or whether it is just your own idea ? 

A. I cannot cite *any authority, an& all I would say is 
that by running after money by making the price of food- 
grains dear is like chasing a wild goose. You go on 
trying to increase money without really increasing the real 
supply of nccessai ies of life. If you sell rice to-day at Re. 4 
a seer and have to pay to-morrow Rs. 6 for an umbrella for 
which you pay Kg. 4 to-day, it does not ultimately mean much 
benefit to the people. It is only the increased value of the 
thing that 3 r ou see in silver and gold hut the real necessaries 
of life are not supplied better by them in any way : the 
more money you fetch in return for your food, the more 
other things become dear. 

9200 Q. Assuming that, the value of money would rise 
with the reduction in price of foodstuff ? 

A . Yes.. 

9201. Q You are aware that the cost of land varies very 
much with the quality of land. Some lands are very much 
better than others and produce more and better crop, ^ and 
there is a good deal of poor land that pays people to cultivate 
at the present prices. If 300 . reduce the prices, will not a 
lot of that land go out of cultivation ? 

A. Yes ; unless he finds some other outlet for his living, 

I think he will be bound to go on extending his cultivation. 
He will try to make the land more yielding or spend more 
labour on it in order to get a better crop. 

9202. Q. How will he be able to afford it, if his income is 
reduced ? He would not be able to increase his expenditure. 

A . He would increase his labour. 

9203. Sir Maneclejee Dadabfoy-t — Q. What is your 
staple food grain ? 

A. Rice, 

9204. Q. Do you export rice very largely from your 
province, or is it consumed locally ? 

A. A good quantity is exported to Bengal and Behar. 

9205 Q. Does it go outside British India ? 

A. I cannot say. 

9206. Q. I understand you favour a heavy export duty, 
because it will lower the price of food grains ? 

A . Yes. 

9207. Q. That is your only idea ? 

A . Yes. 

9208. Q. Do yon know that in 1920 there was total 
prohibition of export of wheat from India? 

A. No, I do not know. 

9209. Q. I may tell you also that there was no fall in the 
price after the prohibition. Would you modify your view 
after hearing this fact ? 

J. Unless I hear the reasons as to why export was 
stopped, I could not modify my view. Was it owing to 
famine ? 

9210. Q. Th-\ thought they had not sufficient for the 
country and uliimauh it was found that there were 
stocks. They were not quite correct, but still theywere to 
a certain extent correct. But all the same, the prices did 
not fall hut prices increased. After hearing that* will you 
stick to youi view or are 30 U prepared to modify it ? 

A. I am not inclined to modify it yet. There may have 
been man \ t-xi raucous reasons which brought about those 
results. Other things may have been very heavily charged. 

9211. Q. If tin* price 0 $ foodstuffs are very low, there 
would be no margin of any kind and no saving left in the 
hands of the agriculturist ? 

A . He would still sell the spare quantity. 

9212. Q. The margin would be very narrow? ^ 

A. Very narrow in proportion to the calculation of Xki 
money value, but as I say, money value will be jredwd. 

9213. Cancelled* 
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9214. Q. That would divert the laud from the staple crop 
to other crops P 

A . I am not inclined to think so. I have never seen the 
agriculturist give up his 01 dinary cultivation. 

9215. Q, Are there big Indian capitalists in Assam ? 

» A . I should say none. 

9216. Q. You said in answer to Mr. Rhodes that large 
concessions of land weie given to European settlers. Did 
Indians apply for similar concessions and were they 
refused P 

A . When concessions are given, they come to all. But 
one set of people cannot utilise them for want of money, the 
other set can. 

9217. Q, If that be the case, would you favour foreigners 
(jpming and establishing industries which will bring money 
to poor people in Assam ? 

A . As I say, you get one advantage, but considering all 
the disadvantages, the less it is encouraged the better 
though you have certain advantages. 

9218. Q. I would refer you to your answer to Question 
No. 3. You think that cloth is a necessity for the poorer 
classes, and that they require cheaper cloth by new mills 
constructed in the country to meet the local demand ? 

A. Yes. 

9219. Q. And yet you want to put a heavy duty on 
machinery. How will your object be accomplished ? You 
recommend a scale of heavy duty on machinery. How 
could that he done? 


A . I only say that facilities should be afforded to 
manufature machinery here, if possible : in _ this 
particular case, you may make a reduction in the particular 
machinery which is required for the industries which you 
are going to develop. 

9220. Q. By stating that mill machinery should not be 
taxed ? 

A, Mill machinery imported for industries which you are 
going to develop should not he taxed. 

9221. Q. This would apply to all other industries which 
India wishes to develop ? 

A. Yes, when 3 ueh development of the industry concerned 
is taken up 

9222. Q. Then I understand that you are in favour of 
supporting industries by a system of discreet Protection ? 

A . Yes. 

9i23. Q. In pargraphs 6 to 8 you say, “I think it is the 
import duty which primarily affects the raising of price 
to the consumer more than an excise duty in such cases. 
If competition is limited by the import duty, the^ manu- 
facturer would not perhaps risk his trade by adding the 
excise duty also to his manufactures sold at home.” I do 
not exactly understand this. What do you mean by this ? 

A. When there is an excise duty on his manufacture, the 
home manufacturer would not increase his price for the 
excise duty in India. 


Witness No. 63. 


Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company, i Limited, 6, Lyons Range, Calcutta, 
Written statement, dated 4th January 1922. 


Sectmis A. fy B, 

We are not dealing with, in extenso, hut merely refer to 
them in passing to indicate the trend of our eventual 
arguments under C. 

A. 

9224. Q. 1. We favour Free Trade in preference to 
Piotection, because, under the former, everything finds its 
own level and geographical considerations rule. We have 
no objection to the imposition of Customs duty for the 
purposes of obtaining levenue. 

9225 Q. 2. We consider a tariff a more suitable mode of 
taxation than direct taxation, because a tariff is a taxon^ an 
individual’s spendings where is by direct taxation the indivi- 
dual’s savings are taxed also, whereas savings should be 
encouraged as increasing the prosperity^ of the_ country in 
so far as it provides capital for further industrial develop- 
ment, the need of which has been greatly felt in India for 
a longtime. If fresh taxation were necessary, we^ would, 
prefer an increase in Customs duty, etc., to an increase 
in direct taxation, 

9226. Q. 5. The existing policy has fostered the steady 
growth of Indian industries, its continuance will foster 
further growth at a pace commensurate with the develop- 
ment of an industrial population out of the agricultural 
labourers and of a supervising class from the clerical piddle 
class. It has also built up a number of trade capitalists 
whose tendency is to sink their capital in further industrial 
development. 

9227. Q. 6. We do not approve of excise duty on an article 
manufactured in India being imposed, because duty is 
imposed on a similar article imported from abroad ; as 'this is 
not Free Trade and must increase the cost to the consumer as 
will appear from our answer hereafter to Question No. 68. 

9228. Q. 9. Experience has shown over and over again in 
England during recent years that tariffs framed to foster 
certain home industries* invariably reflect equally harshly 
upon other home industries. The legislation to protect the 
Dye Industry in England has made it cost such a body as 
the Calico Printers^ Association a price of about 2\d. per 
yard to dye their cloth, which kills their export trade. _ 

9229. Q. 11. Free \ rade provides the cheapest article for 
the greatest number of people. The argument for protect- 
ing certain industries was, in the case of India, usually for 
ustablishinj* them and to make employment. t Our 
experience is that there is ample employment in India for 
all who choose to do a good week’s work. The general 
trouble of established industries is, scarcity of labour. 

92BO* <2. 19, Conflicts would most certainly arise between 
importers of raw material who ask for Protection and 
manufacturers who wish the raw material as cheaply as 
possible, and that is why there is such a perpetual contro- 
versy on the subject of Free Trade vs, Protection. 


9231. Q. 20. We consider that if import duty is imposed 
it must ordinarily he passed on to the consumer and 
especially so, when the tax is on the ‘ consumer’s unit.’ 

9232. Q. 26. We consider that the existence of a tariff 
which is suggested should be used as an instrument for 
bargain with other countries, would not he advantageous to 
India, because by means of it you make as many emmies as 
friends ; therefore its value is extremely questionable. 

923*3. Q, 32. At tbe risk of a charge of inconsistency, we 
must say we do consider it advisable to impose export duty 
on' certain raw materials in order to'eneourage their retention 
for manufacture in India. To quote one example, sties lac, 
which in many years is exported in its semi-crude form of 
seedlac, that is after crushing to take out the sticks and 
washing to take out the dirt. In such a case ass this, where 
the raw material is an exclusive product of India, it seems 
to us a pity >to fallow the raw material to he exported and 
the natural manufacturing profits lost to the country. In 
this answer.we must be understood as applying only to raw 
materials of which India has the monopoly. 

We now come to the main point of our answers. 

C. — Manufactures, 

We are interested in the manufacture of paints, colours, 
varnishes, ropes, shellac, sugar, machinery, cotton goods, 
foodstuffs and sulphate of ammonia. It is upon the whole 
of these that our answers are framed, 

9234. Q, 44. Yes, there must be natural advantages for 
these industries in India, »or we should not be working them 
to a profit* We have in all of these ai tides great advantages 
in the supply of raw materials which are produced in the 
country, though in some instances this is to some extent 
lessened by tbe Railway freight over the great distances 
which they have to be brought to the place of manufacture. 
On the other li and, when manufactured they are immedi- 
ately near to the markets for off-take. 

9235. Q. 45. Most of these industries were considered 
essential during the war to the national security, and in peace 
time, they are of considerable importance to the economic 
prosperity of India, seeing that a great many of them, 
though finished manufactures with us, are used as part of 
the manufactures of a great many other concerns. 

Comparing the manufactures of India with those in other 
countries : — 

(A) Our paint, colour and varnish company, shedac 
factory, sugar works, Sour and cotton mills 
are the only works operating on a scale similar 
to that of large works in England. They are 
in some respects oaa larger scale, in m far as 
we have to do in India certain work on raw 
materials before we used^ them which is not 
done in England, where facilities exist for buying 
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raw material in a more advanced stage and more 
suitable to the immediate purposes ot their 
manufacture. 

9230. Q. 46. Our coal tav distillation industry k> still in 
a preliminary stage of development and is walking at a loss 
yet we do not as i for Protection on its behalf, if having 
its own raw material m India, it cannot eventually pay 
its way, it will be our own fault or an eiror in establishing 
it for reasons of which we -»’* p* unaware. We say 

that, if with tin* natural - , iaw material and 

actual consumption in this country, it cammt exist, it is no 
use propping it up. The capitnl and labour would far 
better be employed in some other more remunerative 
industry. 

9237. Q 47. Oar industries mostly find their markets in 
India and adjacent theieto, except shellac, which is practi- 
cally all exported. 

9238. Q. 4S. In all these articles, our industn has to meet 
competition from the United Kingdom, the Continent, 
America and Japan , but it may be said that no manage to 
evhst against this competition bv virtue of our geographical 
situation m regard, firsth, to the obtaining of our raw 
materials and secondly, to our being near to the consumers 
without having to meet expanses of ocean freight, etc. 

9239. Q, 49. Competing countries ]in\e their advantage* 
also or they would not be able to compote at ad. K» v : : :■<*- 
less, the advantages that India gives us am sufficient to 
enable us to withstand import competition 

92 tO. Q. 50. We claim that these industries do not need 
Protection with the exception of shePac, as mentioned in our 
reply to paragraph 32, and a good case can be made tor sugai. 
A great deal of money lias recently been sunk in this industry 
and it may require a good deal of help before it will gener- 
ally prove remunerative in the face of competition from Java. 
Although India is one of the largest pioducing countries, it 
is also one of the largest importers. 

9241. Q. 59. The pain** industrv uses as raw material the 
finished product of other nub 1 - n ■*, in India in tV* -hap"* of 
steel, rope, lead, certain chemicals, linseed oil, tmpeiUine and 
resin. Jiopp making uses hemp grown in India, shellac 
uses sticklac gu-w n - k 1* in India, sugar uses both indi- 
genous cane a ,d r p ii ■ d low grade sugars. Machinery 
uses both local^and imported steel. Our cotton mill uses 
almost entirely Indian cotton. Our flour mill uses almost 
entirely Indian wheat and onr sulphate of ammonia is 
made from a by-product of Indian coat 

9242. Q. 60. Opposed we are to any general system uf 
Protection, still if one be enforced, we would say that a 
system under which all industries, receive uniform Protection 
is obviously preferable to one under which varying amounts 
of Protection would be given. Undei the latter system, fre- 
quent alteration would be heritable, and since the degree of 
alteration would general! v be considerable it w r ould cause great 
dislocation compared with winch a system of uniform Pi otec- 
tkm as evidtneud b\ recent tariff' changes, does not cause 
dislocation of trade. 

As already indicated, we do not ask for Protection fur any 
of these Industries. Par rather, do we ask for Free Trade to 
be enabled to sell our product *» here, there and everywhere 
and in the same was to bu\ such raw materials as arc not 
economically available in this count rv. 


D. — Export Trade . 

9213. Q. 61. We export large manufactures of paints, 

colours, varnishes, ropes, shellac, cotton goods, foodstuffs, 
‘'iilphate of ammonia fiom time to time in different quantities 
and at different seasons to different destinations in the United 
K*"crd'-":\ Australia. South Africa, the Straits, the Par East# 
N-. ' Z s \ Yolk, with the exception of machineiy, 

of ivhich we believe there is very little export. 

9214. Q. 62. We are interested in the export of jute, but 

as jute is a monopoly of Bengal, we do not think that the 
expoit dutv has any serious effect on trade in the case of 
manufactured goods. We are of the opinion that the export 
duty does not place India out of corn* with Dundee or 

• ■ther prodacirg etntros who ha. e io import their raw 
n *it< j»! f’.i’c India. # 

9215. Q. 65. We do not think the expoit of an v articles in 
which we deal would he st miniated hv the preference rate 
created by the United Kingdom or am of the Dominions or 
Colonies, because articles in which we deal have, in their 
initial stages, so many geographical advantages which place 
them in a position to In* self-supporting when properly and 
economically iuii with the best «»1 i«» and ample capital. 

(♦216 Q. 68. U* pwing to the gvstiwi of Imperial Pre- 
ference, the imports from certain countries are diminished, 
wu* consider that this would tend to have an inj nrions effect on 
the volume n£ Indian exports to those countries. Imports can 
only be paid fur by am country more or less by its own 
exports loveu though these may be cxpiessed m money rather 
than in goods, oi through a tliiid financial centre rather than 
through the direct open atoms of importers and exporters 
between any two specifically named countries) apart from 
which any duty or tax or preference raising the price of a 
commodity inevitably tends to lesson the consumption 
thereof. 

j E. —Import Trade . 

9247. Q. 72. We consider that a preferable increase of 
the present tariff rates would certainly damage the volume 
of imports, because any serious enhancement of prices must 
curtail trade. It. is an axiom that high prices reduce con- 
sumption in almost everything. 

9213. Q. 78. We do nut approve of the system of ad 
valorem Customs duty and w ould prefer a specifically fixed 
charge on an amount, weight or measure. It is easier to 
calculate. A met chant naa^ buy an aiticle for $100 late in 
Janiniiy and simultaneously sell it, here for £ 11 0. but if 
wh<n it gets hero, sa>, at the end of June, the value should 
be £i00, a duty ad valorem would w ipe out his profit, A 
fixed duty per unit has no such objection. 

Our answers tod (. i 1 . 1 j y- i-rf ..vf.joVi ma- 1>« J’v 
to Free Trade a- ■ u.r jxi an 1 ;bi ..■■»*. we i» r i\ . c’de 
are v^ry few'. 

We desire, however, to add to this geneial principle that 
whilst we are opposed to Protection, we are not entirely 
opposed to reciprocity ami that wt have not felt called upon 
to deal with certain article*,, the production of which in this 
country, in time of war, would he essential, but which a war 
might find us unprepared with, unless some form of Protec- 
tion or encouragement had been given beforehand to thohC 
particular essentials. 


« 

Mr. W. S. J. Willson of Messrs. Turner, Morrison $ Co,, 
Oral evidence, Calcutta* the 10th January 1922. 


9219* President — Q. Mr. Wilson, you represent the firm 
of Messrs. Turner, Morrison A Co., ami you are interested 
in the manufacture of paints, colours, varnishes ropes, 
shellac, sugar, machinery, cotton goods and {nod*.! uffs ? 

A. Yes. 

9250. Q. These aie all factories which you arc now 
working ; except in the case of one which you indicate, 
you have successfully established these umnufcum*> ? 

A . Yes. 

9251. Q. Will you kindly tell us whether each one of 
these industries is worked as a joint-stock company or a 
private enterprise ? 

A . All of them as joint-sick companies 

9252. Q. Can you tell u-*. when ihe-e companies were 
registered, within what period of time *r 

A . Sugar must he 50 or 60 years old, shellac must bo 40 
or 50 years, and the others, wo might, ■siy all within the 
last 20 or 25 years. 

9253. Q. That is to say, that all these companies had a 
sufficiently long period of actual working before the war F 

A, Yes, except the one that is not yet successful. 


925t. Q. And before the war period they were earning n 
fair dividi nd ? 

A . Yes. 

9255. Q. So that the result < of high prices and special 
conditions that prevailed during the wm* *iid jmfc really 
materially affect the establishment uf thc*e industries, 
though thev nny hi \\ e gi\n n a huger profit y 

A . Yes, we had surmounted iu\ the initui difficulties. 

9256. Q* In tegavd to thc«e industries you have had no 
difficulty m finding capital ? 

J. Xo. 


P257. Q. You favour Free Trade in preference to Proioc- 
ti >n lu cause you thir.k that under certain conditions indus- 
tries can he successfully estahlnhei in India without any 
help or any protection F 

A. Yes. 

9258. Q. Do you think that tluse industries could be 
established on a sufficiently big scale to meet most of the 
needs of India, in regard to manufactured goods without 
some form of special help? 

A . I have no reason' to doubt that. AH ouj^jpdustriee, 
as I have mentioned, are steadily expanding and 1 see 
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no reason why there should he any limit to their expan- 
sion. 

9259. Q. You know that the Government of India have 
adopted a policy of revenue tariff ? 

As Y es. 

9260. Q. Has that been of any help in the duection of 
protecting any one of these industries P 

A. Well it must he in a way, because of course, am thing 
that comes in to compete with us has to pay the revenue 
tariff. 

9261. Q. Supposing there was no import tax for revenue 
purposes, and that the country had absolutely Free Trade 
without any Customs duty either export or import, would 
these industries have been equally successful ? 

A . As some of these were in existence at the time when 
tip tariff rate was extremely low, I think the total aboli- 
tion of duty would not have affected us. 

9262. Q* Take the case of the sugar industry It has 
the import tai iff of 15 percent. Do you think the sugar 
industry could stand without it ? 

A. You will observe that I have made reservations in 
regard to sugar fbr the reasons I have stated in my letter, 
and, on the whole, I am inclined to think that some Protec- 
tion might fairly be given to sugar at the present time. 

^ 9263 Q . You think that where there aie special condi- 
tions prevailing in India, such as the raw mateiial being 
available on the spot and comparatively cheap labour 
and a market in India, then these are adequate conditions 
for the establishment of an industry, and tor that reason 
India can successfully compete with foreign countries in 
imported goods ? 
it. Yes. 

9264. Q. Do you know of any other country which has 
developed substantially in industries without, at some period 
of its existence, receiving some foi m of Protection from the 
State ? 

A . Tlffiink that question is difficult to answer, I do not 
know for example, what sort of Protection Italy might give 
to her paintworks. 

9265. Q. Take the case of the United States of America 
which has most of the advantages that you have enume- 
rated in regard to India. America has developed industrially 
on a substantial scale by the help of protective tanirs. It 
would he interesting for us to know whether there is any 
country similarly situated which has sucessfully established 
a large number of industries, required for Its needs, w ilhuiit 
some form of help from the State ? 

A . Well, India. 

9266. Q. Do you think that India has substantially 
developed in industrial matters ; that having regard to the 
size of India we have got an adequate number of industries 
in this country ? 

A . No, I do not. 

9267. Q . That is why I ask whether you can indicate any 
other eounuy which has developed to a sufficient extent in 
industries without some form of State aid ? 

A » Leading England out of the question ? 

9268. Q. You may cite England if you like because I 
am told that England had some sort of Protection at some 
stage of her development. What do you think of America ? 

A. Of course, America is a notable example. At the 
same time we here in India are able to manufacture goods, 

, and we are actually able to export in competition with 
America ; and so do other countries. 

9269. Q. What goods ? 

A . We send our paint down to Singapore, we send our 
shellac into America. 

92/0. Q. America has its protective tariff and yet we 
manage to sell our stuff in America in competition with 
American manufacturers. It is made from the Indian raw 
material? % 

A . Quite so. 

9271. Q. But then you have got the advantage of 
having the raw materia! a monopoly of India in regard to 
shellac ? If you can give us other instances, it would he 
of very great help F 

A . I would rather avoid the rest of that question, i 
know what we do ourselves, but I would not like to i*ay 
what others do. 

9272* Q. You, then, cannot give us a case of any 
country which has developed on a substantial scale its 
industries without State aid ? 

A* I would rather not go into that. 

9278. Q. At the end of your answer to Question No. 19, 
you mention the controversy between Free Trade and 
protection. The result of the controversy has been that 
most of the civilized countries have adopted Protection. 
Is not thanfc ? 


A. Of course, I am aware that a great many countries axe 
protected. 

9274 Q. In answer to Question No. 26, you say that 
“ we consider that the existence of a tax iff which, it is sug- 
gested should be used as an instrument for baigain with 
other countnes would not be advantageous to India, because 
by means of it you make as many enemies as friends ; 
therefore its value is extremely questionable.” In what 
sense do you use the words u is not advantageous to 
India”? 

A. I meant it rathei in a relative sense, that you lose as 
much as you gain, so l did not see any advantage. 

9275. Q. But a trade agreement is generally regarded as 
mutually advantageous, is not it ? 

A. You may make an agLeement which may be appar- 
ently advantageous both to A and B, but C may object to it 
and 0 may, in consequence, make it to your disadvantage. 

9276. Q. But, as a matter of fact, seveial countries have 
entered into trade treaties because they believe it is 
mutually advantageous and they must have taken the 
balance of advantage to be in favour of the treaties P 

A . Yes, they must have thought so. 

9277. Sir Man eckjee DaJubhnj — Q. I draw your atten- 
tion to yarn answer to Question No. 5. You say c * the 
existing policy lias fostered the steady growth of Indian 
industries its continuance will foster further growth at 
a pace common hiirate with the development of an indus- 
tual population out of the agricultural labourers and of a 
supei vising class fiona the clerical middle class.” I 
understand } on to say that in your opinion a protectionist 
policy is not necessary, because the present progress has 

been made under the existing fiscal policy ? 

A . Y~cs. 

9278- Q. Now, when you refer to the existing fiscal 
policy,] picsume vou lefer to the fiscal policy enunciated 
by the Govei nment of India in 1920 ? 

A. I am ic Ter ring to the time before 1920 really. I 
say India, as a Flee Trade country, has developed. 

9279. Q. Then,, do you with this Commission to under- 
stand that the policy of the Government of India before 
1920 was in any way of a piotective nature? 

A. No. 

9280. Q. It was a Free Trade policy ? 

As Yes. 

9281. Q. You are also aware that in 1921 for the fust 
time heavy import duties of a protective character were 
imposed in the country ? 

A, Yes. 

9282. Q. You are also aware that before that, during 
the period of war Indian industry received a natural 
stimulus from want of free exchange of communication 
between England and India ? 

As Yes. 

9283. Q. But for these reasons, namely, the fiscal policy 
enunciated by the Government of India in 1921, and the 
impetus fpiven during the war, there would not have been 
much industrial projpvm in the country ? 

As No. I do not think that that necessarily follows. I 
think the industrial progress of the country would have 
continued to be gradual. 

9284. Qs I understand that in answer to the President’s 
question you said that, considering the resources of 
India, the progress made has not been adequate ? 

As Yes. 

9285. Qs And Ibis fiscal policy which was of a protective 
character in 1921 has given a great impetus to the movement, 
has not it ? 

A. That is not the only reason. I mean, whenever you 
get <i trade boom, then* will always be the establishment of 
new works and so on. 

9286. Q. This trade boom, when did it come, after the 
war, or before the war? 

As After the war. 

92s7, Qs Was there no trade boom before the war ? 

A, You always get trade booms and bade lumps periodi- 
cally. 

92 **8. Q I gather, from the remarks which you have 
made, that you would like to pee the present policy adopted 
by the Government of India to be continued ? 

A. Yes. 

9289. Qs It will in your opinion accelerate the progress P 

As I do not know whether “ accelerate ” is quite a good 
word. 

929A Q. Can you say that progress is not due to 
sufficiently heavy duties ? 

As Yes, but I look upon the import duties at present 
as largely for revenue. 

9291. Qs But they are of a protective character? 

As Yes, the,} have a protective character 
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9292. Q. Now, I would just draw your at ion lion to v our 
answer to Question No, 32. f * In such a case as this, where 
the raw material is an exclusive product of India, it seems 
to us a pity to allow the raw material to be exported 
and the natural manufacturing profits lost to the country. 
This answer must be understood as applying only to 
raw material of which India has the monopoly* You 
refer to jute ? 

A. No, I refer to shellac. 

9293. Q. Would you not go a little further and say that 
where there is raw material rn the country, where there is 
capital, whore theie is cheap labour and where there is a 
home market —the four factors to make a nation great — 
You would allow those things to be retained? Would 
you not give a sort of a temporary support? 

A. The difficulty is m the use of the word**- temporary.” 

** Temporary ” is a most dangerous thing, because a tempor- 
ary measure generally becomes permanent. 

9294.. Q. If you find that tire country has got Huso 
four things namely* (1 * natural resources (2^ capital (3), 
cheap labour and (4) home markets also. You yyould then 
certainly give State help to make it self-contained ? 

A. In my answer I have stated that I have considered it 
unnecessary. 

9295. Q. You do not think that any thing like a push 
on is necessary ? 

A. No, because in that case, you arc pushing on the 
wrong side. 

9296. Q. You do not mean to say that vou would not 
give any help to an industi y which is not, if you an* con- 
vinced, likely to succeed ? 

4. I do not believe in watering monev in propping up a 
bad case. 

9297. Q. Why do you assume that it yyould ho a bad 
case ? 

A. Because, if it is a good case, I consider it will he able 
to stand on its own legs. 

9298. Q. Am I to understand from your answer that 
any industry which does not succeed in India has got a 
bad case ? W ould you go to that extent ? 

A . Yes. 

9299. Q. Take for instance, the glass industry. Has it 
git a bad case in India ? 

A. I am afraid I do not know much about glass. 

9300. Q You know there are raw materials and there 
are other things, but there are vaiious difficulties for the 
industry to prosper ? 

A. But when you get a big firm like F. W. Ileilgers and 
Co , and they start a glass factory here, I should say that 
it did not want much help. It would only be a question 
of finance and they could put it up, 

9301. Q. Do these remarks, which are of a general 
nature, apply to all industries ? 

A . Of course, you understand my remarks are of a general 
nature* 

9302. Q. You have given due consideration to all the 
various industries which could he reasonably started in the 
country P 

A, (generally speaking, I am a free trader* 

9303. Q. I quite see that, and than is why I am asking 
yon the question. 

A , I always consider that Free Trade has the best of the 
argument and that is why I have remained a free trader, 

9304. Q. How do you reconcile this statement with the 
concluding portion of your written statement whom you 
refer* to certain articles the production of w hich is c^ent tel 
u but Which a war might find us unprepared with unless 
some form of Protection or encouragement had been given 
before hand ?” 

A . I am finite prepared to admit that it is necessary to 
protect certain industries bat, of course, I am not competent 
to give a list. 

9395. Q. You are prepared to admit that certain 
industries bo encouraged so that India may not be depen- 
dent in *' 1 war time '*? 

A . Yes,. 

9.J06. Q. Am I to undet stand that you refer to key 
industries? 

A* No, I do not refer to key imlusirus at all. 

9307. Q. Take iron and steel* Would it not make India 
independent in time of war if wo have a steel indiwiy in 
tbejiountrv ? 

A , That would depend upon the size and the duration of 

the war. 

9308. Q. Would you give Protection to the steel industry 
or not ? 

A* I do not give any more Protection to it than it is 
getting and hashed* 


9309. Q. I may remind you that the Government made 
large puichases of rails, etc , for some years from Tata 
and Co* That was at competitive rates ? 

A. At prices satisfactory to both sides. 

9310. Q. Do you say that contract with Tatas was placed 
at a rate higher than what they could obtain in the 
ordinary market ? 

A. That I do not know. * 

9311 Q. Then there can have been no Protection ? 

A. I understood that it would be a " helping ” price. 

9312. Q. You sav “ our experience is that there is 
ample *‘iv. payment in India for all who choose to do a good 
week’s work ?" 

A. Yes. 

9313. Q . You mean to contend that India needs no 
artificial assistance ? 

A. None for the purpose of creating work from the 
labour'd te point of view. 

9314. Q. You are awme that all the European countries 
have now establishes! a protectionist policy, except Great 
Britain. You au* also aware that Great Britain has been 
latterly drifting towards the policy of Protection ; for 
instance, the safeguarding of Industries Act. Yet you aie 
not prepared to extend a similar sort of l^otection to us ? 

A. No, because no^r that the war is over, they find they 
are handicapped by all thos? protective measures, 

9315. Q, Tliev are handicapped? 

A. Yes. I gave vou one illustration in my note. 

9310. Q I would like to ask vou to explain what you 
have stated in y our answer to Question No* 60. You say 
that a svstem under which all industi ies receive uniform 
Protection is obviously preferable to one under which 
varving amounts of Protection would be given. How is 
that possible? Will you illustrate it ? 

A. What I am afraid of is this : that if you have a differ- 
ent grade of Protection, there will be a lot of political 
influence used to secure particular protection for particular 
industries. 

9317. ’® Q. Political influence will be used? 

A. Yes. A lot of lobbving in fact. 

9318. Q. At any rate ton would not be a phenomenon 
peculiar to this country. Would it he ? 

A . No. 

9319. Q. Other countries have survived it, and India 
perhaps, would also survive these baneful influences? 

A. Yes. India has survived many plagues 

9.120. Mr. Mant — Q. I do not quite follow your 
remark in answer to Question No. 6. You say that excise 
duty must increase the cost to the consumer. But your 
answer to Question No. 68 does not seeiu to me to give 
any reason why the excise duty will increase the cost to 
the consumer ? 

J. Obviously, at least in my opinion, any charge that 
you put on an article must increase the cost. 

9321. Q. But -.apposing, as in the case of the cotton 
duties, there is an 11 per cent, import duty and a 3$ per 
cent, excise duty ; how does the excise duty increase the 
cost to the consumer? 

A. Because the buyer eventually has to pay the 3| per 
cent, excise duty. 

9322. Q. Why ? 

J. Because, t think everything is always passed onto 
the consumer. 

9323. Q. Take it step hv step. The manufacturer of 
cotton in this remntiv <eli h it at as near to the competitive 
price as he can, Poes he not ? 

J, Yes. 

932 h Q. The competitors from abroad pay 11 per cent, 
duty. So his prices tend to rise to that level ? 

A » Yes. 

9325* Q. If you put on a 3| ]«*r cent excise duty, he will 
not put it up to 14| per cent. He cannot raise it much? 

A. Of course, if you have* an import duty of 11 jmt cent, 
as you sav, the inanufactucr is going to sell his article at 
as near the price -is he < an get of the othei man paying li 
per ait d"tv. In that case the 3 1 per cent, excise duty 
mighi n-.t i« dmeily passed on, hut if the excise duty were 
the name 11 per rent, it must be definitely passed on 

9326. Q, You say that the import duty makes him raise 
his price, .it lwi-t enables him to ia'a* his pike, by approxi- 
mately I L fier a m. If vou put on an excise duty of II 
per cent., ii can not In* raised any more, Wau.se the foreign 
goods u ill cimu in ? 

A. But in that case, he will have got the full II per 
cent. 

9327. Q. but he does it already, on our premises? 

A . He has got to compete as much as he can. If he is 
not m a position to get sav, 8 per cent, he might be content 
with 5 per cent and do business. 
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9328. Q. Does he do that P 

A. I think so. He has got to sell his goods for the best 
price he can get of course. 

9329- Q. Then you will have to modifv your answer to 
Question 6, to this extent that if the excise duty is as laigc 
as the import duty, then a certain amount of it may be 
passed on to the consumer. 

^ A* If it is as large as the import duty, I should say the 
whole is passed on to the consumer. 

9330. Q . How is it? 

A, In this way. If it costs you Rs. 15 and you have 
got to pay Re. 1 excise, you are not going to sell below 
Rs. 16. 

9331. Q. Rut you have just told me that the 3| per cent, 
excise duty is not passed on? 

A . I do not think I said it was not passed on, or, if I 
did, it was not exactly what I meant I mean that the 
difference between 3^ per cent, and 11 per cent, is so great 
that the seller obviously gets as near to the full piicc as he 
can. . If he only pays 3-i- per cent., he ha*, got a competing 
margin, .and if he uses that margin and sells cheaper, the 
buyers will get things cheaper. 

^ 9332. Q. But I understood that you came to the conclu- 
sion that practically the manufacturer pays the So pm cent, 
as } ou say that if the excise duty is tlt£ same as the import 
duty, then the whole of it would be paid by the consumer? 

A, I say so, generally speaking. I say that whatever 
the cost oL* an article, it is all passed on to the consumer. I 
mean that nobody is going to manufacture anything and 
sell it without passing the total cost of it on to the Consu- 
mer. 

9333. Q. But you have got the import duty. That effect 
has already been produced by the lmuer d.it\. The excise 
duty cannot come in and raise the pp'v L’urthiu ? 

A . I do not quite follow you. 

9334. Q. The import duty provides the level of price 
affected ? Is it not ? 

A. Yes It provides the maximum price really. 

9336. Q. The general tendency is to w r ork up to that? 

A. I quite admit that. 

9336. Q. Then I cannot understand ho w the excise duty 
would further increase the price. The producer cannot go 
above the maximum? 

A . I do not think I said that. 

9337. Q. I thought you did. I was only tiying to 
arrive at that conclusion. 

A. My point is that, all costs whether excise duties or 
others, are passed on to the oon-umov. You turn it round 
the other way and s av : “ If \ ou take off the 3J per cent. 

duty, w ill the consumer get it any the cheapei ? * I 
say that it does not necessarily follow . 

9338. Q. Below that, referring to Indian labour, you say 
that the general ti cubic of established industries is the 
seal city of labour. Is there an ample supply of skilled 
labour? You are lefcnmg to unskilled Labour? 

A* No, My experience in the 23 years I have been in 
India has "been almost one of perpetual shortage of 3abo,u 
in this or that industry from time to time. It ini* exited 
from the day I came to this country up to now, and I say it 
is perpetual. 

y339. Q Both skilled and unskilled labour ? 

A . Yes. We alwaj s seem to be stuck for labour every- 
where. 

9840, Q. Except, of course, during periods of famine 
when Government has to open works to provide employ- 
ment ? 

A. That is an exception, of course. 

9341- Q. Coming to shellac, l think you will admit that, 
in asking for an export duty, you are departing om your 
principle of free trade. 

A, Yes. I have said so. 

9342. Q. If you put an export duty on stick lac would 
not that duty be paid by the foudgner ? 

A. Yes. 

9343. Q* The industry being advanced, you are exporting 
vom* manufactured goods ? 

“ A. Yes. 

9344. Q. Practically you have a monopoly of it ? 

A. "We had evidence nf that during the war, when we 
had what was called the shellac Committee which imposed a 
virtual cebs upon all exports of shellac in order to give 
Government ^ here shellac at considerably lndow eosi price. 
We had to give one mannd to Government for every 4 or 5 
mauuds exported. The export price was Rs. 100, and w e 
gave to Government at Rs. 40. Wo lost Rs. 60 on one 
maund. We gave Government at 3 is. 40 , and made up tin* 
loss on what we exported to foreign conntiies. They paid 
the price. 

9346. Q, Price followed the law’of demand? 


A. Asa general principle, yes. 

9^4(5. Q, It might leduce the demand for the finished 
pioduct? 

A . Yes, except that the stick lac crop is so short that 
there is not enough to go round. 

9347. Q. Aie there other films manufacturing this 
shellac ? 

A. There are hundreds of people making shellac, hut not 
on the &ame bcale as ourselves. We stand alone in that 
respect. 

9348. Q. They are making good shellac P 

A. Ye&. They make by hand. 

9349. Q. They would ‘all get the benefit of an export 
dutv? 

A. Yes. 

9350. Q. Coming to sugar, m which you have suggested 
a departure from Free Trade, you say that sugar uses both 
indigenous cane and imported low grade sugars. Paying a 
duty on these low grade sugars would rather hamper manu- 
facture ? 

# A. Yes. Of coulee, there are two kinds of sugai indus- 
tries m India. Tlmre is the production of sugar from the 
indigenous article, and also our ow r n production from impor- 
ted low grade sugars. This pays a substantial duty now T . 

9351. Q. But t ou ask for a higher duty, I understand ? 

A. We pay 15 per cent, as the tariff on sugar, and 11 per 

cent is the geneiai tariff. 

9352. Q When you suggest that a good ease can he made 
f i)L sugar, do > ou want a higher dut\ than 15 per cent. ? 

A . I take the view that a great many sugar factories 
have been established in the last few' \ ears, and a great deal 
of capital has been sunk in the indubtiy. 3 am very much 
inclined to doubt whether some of these people ivill not pull 
up if they don't get some help, because it is possible now' to 
import fore no * \e v \ « * ■ I have given you that 

as general n >*"'\ We make sugar from the 

imported article, hut w r e intend to make the other as w r ell. 

9353. Q. If a higher duty is put on imported sugar, it 
will damage you ? 

A . Yes. It will damage our Cossipore sugai works. 

9354. Q. This is an altmistic l commendation to make? 

A, I put it to you as nr\ honest opinion quite apart liom 

the fact whether it pays me or not But you need not 
think it too altruistic, because w T e intend to make sugar the 
other w ay as well. 

9355. Q. The machinery man uf act tiled here is made from 
uvcgV a 1 -i.e 1 I i u.V’-tand 

A It ej .qi." .,’vc y small. 

9356. Q. We have had a good deal of evidence lately ask- 
ing for protection for the iron and steel industry. 

A . W e use a eomparatn ely small amount. We are not 
interested in it. it will probably interest other people who 
know’ much better about it 

' 9357. Q, In answer to Question No. 6*2 regarding the 
export dutv on jute, you say that you do not Hunk tlial the 
export dutv has unv serious effect on trade m the case of 
nunuffictund go.*!-. There is an export duty on law jute 
ale-o Kthe’en.iT? 

A . The one balances the other. 

9358. Q. I do not quite undeM.md your special reference 
to manufactured goods. You do not imply that it had any 
serious effect in the case of raw jute? 

A. No. We find that the jute tax has not affected our 
business in the least this export duty on manufaetuieck- 
goods. 

9353. Q. The duty is on both raw' and manufactured 
goods. It is purely a Free Trade tax ? 

A . Yes It is jmiel) a revenue tax. 

9360. Q. About ad valorem duties \ou say that you 
would picfei* a s])ecific t ilh fixed charge on an amount, weight 
or meufaiue. You realise that it cannot apply to all articles. 
Tt would not appls to niiuhinen, for instance? 

A . No. You cannot apply it. I suppose you could 
not vers well have a durv on machinery at so much a pound. 
It depends upon the machinery. Bolts and nuts could be 
calculated b\ the pound. Jute frames and cotton frames 
wo-dd have to be taxed differently. 

9361. Q. There are also seveial other articles like these? 

A* Yes. But you should adhere to specific duties as far 

as possible, 

9362. 3fr TtirUt . — In your answer to Question No. 11 
you say, “ Our t-xperu -ice is that there Is ample employment 
in India for »dl who choobC to do a good week’s work. The 
goueral trouble of established industries is scat city of 
laboui B your ansi* or confined to skilled labour or does 
it apply tounskilledlabour also? 

*4. It applies to both. 

9363. Q. My information is all the other way. I have 
beard of people dying of starvation in times of famine 
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but I have not beard that there is scarcity of labour in 
this country. 

A. You have never scarcity of labour? 

9364. Q. I mean unskilled labour. I am not talking of 
Calcutta. 

A. I should be much obliged if you could give me some 
labour in Assam now. 

9365. Q . A number of people die of starvation because 
they cannot get employment. You might have heard of 
the Khulna famine, the Oiissa famine. Practically, eveiy 
year you get famiue in India and people die of starvation P 

A. I think they will always continue to die of starva- 
tion in famine years. 

9366. Q, What is the leason ? You mean that they 
won’t wcik ? 

A . They won’t migrate to places where there is work. 

I do not tnink it i-> possible to legislate for famine times. 

9367. Q. Piaotieally every \ ear we have famine in India 
in one' part or other, sometimes in Bengal, sometimes m 
Gujerat, and so on. There may be emplovment m towns 
like Calcutta and Bombay, but that is quite a diffeiert 
thing. 

A. Whv don't they go there ? 

9368. Q. They cannot get any employment and they 
have got no money. 

A. You would not jaopose to take a protected factoiy 
near them as the remedy. 

9369 Mr, JRhnhb — Q On the question of the indus- 
liial development of India, some people say that it would 
be an advantage to have piott-etive duties, otheis say 
moie capital is needed, others say tnoie technical skill is 
needed, and yet others say that the building up ot an 
industrial population is required. I w*ou!d like to have 
your ideas as to which of these four you think essential p 

A. I think* they must all work lund m hand. 

9370. Q. You inferred to the absence of an iudustiiaJ 
population m reply to Mr. Birla and Mr. MantP 

A . Yes. 

9371. Q . Would Protection materially improve the 
chances of building up an industrial population ? 

A. My point is that you can build up your industries 
under Free Trade quite well enough. 

9372. Q, You are not satisfied with the present develop- 
ment of the country, and you would like the development 
to b* faster ? 

A. It is gradudlv increasing. Not only it is developing, 
but its rate of development is increasing. 

9373. Q, You do not think that you can expedite the 
development by an import duty P 

A. I do imt'tliin'v ti.ai it i» the proper way to develop 
it. 

9374. Q. I should like to ask a question in connection 
with sugar. You know that the Sugar OmmnUium reported 
against any necessity for Protection ? 

A* ^ es. 

9375. Q. Do you favour that view* of the Sugar Commis- 
sion P 

At I have tried to make a ease for Protection to sugar. 

9376. Q. Against the findings of the Committee ? 

A* Yea, on the grounds I have given. 

9377. Qt I asked Mr. Shakespeare in Cawnpme about 
this question, and he admitted that the industry in India is 
v*ry much handicapped by several circumstances *•* well 
as cheap sugar from abroad, the things mentioned in the 
Sutf#r Commission a Report. I asked him whether he 
would prefer a 5-per cent, protective duty or a 1-percent, 
duty which was handed over in the same way ns an expos t 
cess t > the'indtthtry to ca.ry out the rt commendation ot the 
Sugar Commission, and ho said that he wo dd i at her have 
the latter. 1 would like to have yout views on that. 

At I am afraid I cannot give any views on that. 

9378. Qt You have not iomied any idea mi the Sugar 
Commission’s Keport? 

At No. . 

9379. Q. Would you advocate au expoit d sty on indigo 
as being a monopoly of India ? 

A- No c« rtainly not. 

9330. Qt Whv ? 

A, Because it is almost a dead industry now 

9381. Q. In not there a danger of export duties in the 
case of stick lac and jute leading to the suae thing ris 
hap} ened in the case of indigo ? 

A, I should say certainly not. 

9382. Q. Take the case of shellac, for in-Linee ? 

A, No. I do not think so, becan.se sl ellac has unonuons 
fluctuations. I have sold shellac at 11s. 22 a maund and 
I have sold it ar Hs. 220 also. I th ? nk that ilie fluctua- 
tions are so great that a eompurai ively biuall tax would not 
offeofe it, 


9383. Q Could you give me an idea as to what that 
Cumpaintiv-K small tax should be? 

A. If you a>k me to name a figure at liaphazaid I 
should hay 5 pin cent P 

9381. Qt But you are in favour of specific duties ? 

A. I think about Es 2-8-0 a maund would be a tax which 
it can very well stand. 

9365. Q. As regards jute, is not there a danger that ' ou # 
would raise the puce of jute goods to the foieigner and that 
lie would co in for cotton substitutes ? 

A. I think the tax is very small in the same way as 
stick lac coinpaied to the fluctuations of price. 

93s6. Q. Would you be afraid of raising that tax ? 

A. I am afraid or all high duties. But if taxat on is 
low for ie\ emit* purpose-?, then I do not think it is likely 
to affect the industry. 

9387. Q. You are interested in cotton mills in Bombay 
Are you not ? 

S Yes 

938 s . Q. I want to get at the point that Mr Mant was 
trying to get at. If Government want nunc revenue,! 
piesume they would want to do it without injuring an\ 
industry and by putting a* small a burden as possible on 
the consumer. Leaving aside handlooms, and assuming 
that the production qj the Indian nulls* and the quantity 
impelled au* about the same would you advocate a 10-ptsr 
rent, (lut v on the imported article to iwiso the necessary 
ie venue, or would you advocate a 5-per cent, consump- 
tion tax both on the i inputted aiticle and on the local 
manufacture m the interest of the Government, the mill- 
owner and the consumer ? 

A. 1 think th** Bombay cotton mill industry is mtitlcd 
to the advantages of its natural situation 

9389. Q. If you want an extra 10-pcr cent, for pur- 
poses of levenue, would } ou laisc it by putting the 
whole 10 per cent, on the import.-., oi would you put 
5 per Gen*, on the imports and 5 per ce it on the home 
manufaituies? 

A, Of course, as a cot*on spinner in Bombay, I must say 
“ put it on the impoits.’’ 

939a Qt Tnen you will be putting up the consumers 
price by 10 per cent., when the Government gets only 5 
percent. T> e Government would onlv be getting 10 jer 
cent, from the imports, but the consumer would be paying 
this 10 per cent, both cm the iropoiU and the home manu- 
facture ? 

A. It looks as if you aro right. 

9391. Q. You said that the mill industry is able to 
stand on its own legs Don't you think the consumer 
would be benefited by this 5 per cent, on both? 

A, I think the consumer would be better oil* under sour 
5 per cent, duty on both. 

9392. Qt And the Government would be no woim* off? 

At The Government would be no worse off if the figures 

balance. 

9393 <2* And the mill-owneis would be no worse off 
than they are at p’v^ot. I do not wish to interfere with 
the present «! :: v a* ail If vou put up the i input t duty by 
5 ivr cent, and if vou levy an excise dutv of 5 per cent., th* 
m ill-owners would not be worse off than they are now ? 

At Then the mill-owneis would not be w or.se off. 

939 J. Mr, Cotjdjut — Q. In your answer to question 
No. 2, you compare the advantages of a tariff and of diiert 
i a \at ion and von recommend a tariff be<*iise it is a tax on 
an indi v id nil's sendings. Might 1 suggest to vou that a 
tariff by raising prices, and there! one the cost of living 
in a country becomes a bunko on the poor ? 

A* My point is tkk Take whisk y as an example. 
If whisky costs ii> shillings a bottV and vou put on D* 
shillings dui and make iU price 2<> shillings, if I object 
to pay the 26 shilling",, l would nut U'-e it at all, or would 
Use leas. 

9395. Q. Coming to the manufacture of eojouis, paint* 
and varnishes, are there any other concerns in India 
besides yours, which are working mu. e vs.- Lilly ? 

At diu yes 

9396 Q Where w they ? 

A. Which ai 1 1« le y ou mean ? 

9397. Q. Paints. 

A, T believe there are several other j*oup!e who make 
paints in other pails. 

939S. Q. Successfully ? 

At I suppose so. There is nobody who docs it on the 
same scale as ours. 

9399. Qt I only wanted to know whet he i you have any 
special condition?, on tbit* side of India, or whether your 
advantages are common to all piuts of India? 
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A. Well, of course, Calcutta is a very important centre; 
we are on the river, we have very good Railway facilities 
and so on. 

9400. Q Supposing a protectionist duty u as levied on 
oil, which is a big ingredient in colours and paints, then of 
course, colours and paints cannot get then raw niateiial 
cheap. Would you demand Protection for your industry 
„ then P The cost of your production will rise. 

A No, we use Indian oils. 

9401 * Q. Your colour, paint and varnish factories, are all 
on as large a scale as the foreign factoiics ? 

A. Yes. 

9402. Q. Is it the same case with regard to y oui coal-tar 
distillation factory ? 

A . Our coal tar distillation factory is new, and it has not 
so far been successful. 

n 940**. Q. You are aware that coal-tar industry is a very 
important industry for a country ? 

A . Yes. 

9404. Q. Don't you think it requires Protection, seeing 
that you have not succeeded and that it is a very 
important industry P 

A . I do not consider it requites Protection. 

9405. Q. You think il will succeed m India without 
J rotection ? r 

A. Yes. 

9406. Q. As you have not succeeded so far, how 
can you prophesy ? 

A. Because I think we have piohahlv established it a 
little hit before its time, and I think its time is coming. 
We have the raw material in the country, and that must 
give a great advantage. We have a large amount of cheap 
coal, hut we have been very badly handicapped by lack of 
Railway facilities. We frequently had to close oui shops 
for want of raw materials to work with. 

9407. Q Now, as regards sugar, you know that there aie 
a number of obstacles to the success of sugar manufacture 
in India, in connection with the pioces^es of manufacture 
and land revenue and agricultuial organisation. There is 
in fact a multiplicity of defects. Looking to these defects, 
don’t you think that piotection will have to be very heavy* 

A. I am not so pessimistic as that. 

9l08. Q . The difficulties are there ? 

A. But the difficulties can he surmounted. 

9409 Q An expert in Cawnpore told us that a 33J-per 
cent, duty would enable sugar manufacturers to thrive here. 

A. If the present duty clue* not enable them to thrive 
here they had better not thrive. 

9410. Sir Montagu Well . — Q. I understand from your 
very clearly written paper riuit you ta! e what U generally 
known as the orthodox Free 'I rade view. But as opposed to 
that in answer to Question No. 32, you make such an 
extraordinary statement that I think I must ask you one 
or two questions. Why do you advocate an export duty 
on a product lac which is exclusively the product of India? 
Why do you ask for that ; e ,, ":c i’ar o\r* ;>• j>'\ r 

A. Because I see the i\ *.v ma e’,o‘ »s .xpuied and I 
would prefer naturally to see only the manufactured articles 
exported. 

9 ill. Q. If there is a good argument for putting on 
an export duty, should you not put it also on ai tides which 
are not a monopoly of India? If you are going to impose 
an export duty at all, why do you restrict it to an article 
which is a monopoly of this country P 

A. Because, if it is a monoplv, you can get your price in 
spite of the dutv. My object is to increase the juice of tin* 
raw material so that the manufactured article w ill bn 
exported instead of the raw material. 

9412. Q. The actual words you use are u to encourage its 
retention in India.” We have heard this argument in 
various parts of India with regard to all products. We 
hare had export duties advocated for the purpose of letain- 
ing the raw material in India for manufacturing it in 
this country. It is quite an intelligihle argument, but it is 
diametrically opposed to Free Trade. What I am trying to 
NUggest is : that if the export duty argument has any weight 
in the case of a monopoly article, it has four times that 
weight with regard to other articles which are not a 
monopoly ? 

A , I oo not see that at all. 

9413. Q. Because you can thereby keep them in this 
country ? 

A If you are a foreigner and you want id buy an art ielo 
from me, if it is my monopoly you must pay the price I 
fix. 

9414. Q* Or not Buy it. Therefore the raw product is 
left in the country and it lowers prices here to the local 
manufacturers and thereby the local manufacturers are 
encouraged. 

A* I do not think that follows, * 


9415 Q. It seems to me to be a fairly straightforward 
statement that if you handicap the export ot a raw material, 
you ipso facto encourage the export of the manufaetuiod 
article. Therefore put export duties on raw materials 
which can he manufactured in this country? We have 
had that argument frequently advanced 

A . You say expuii lain - on all raw materials (includ- 
ing oil seeds), but you have no monopoly of oil seeds. 

9416. Q. That is all the more reason for putting an 
export tax, because it depi esses prccs in this country and 
therefore it cneouiegos the local manufacturer. That is an 
argument which lias been advanced before us with regard 
to scveial other products. I do not say it is a sound 
argument, but it appears to me to be on all fours with the 
Piotection which you seek for the monopoly articles,— in ' ^ 

fact, a strongei aiguiuent 

J. No, I do not think it is a stronger argument. 

°417. Mr. Narottam Morarjcc . — Q. You say that the 
pr*licv has fosteied the steady growth of Indian 
* ■ «. As y ou are intei estod in cotton spinning and 

weaving, can you tell me whethex the mill industry was m 
a flourishing condition a tew years hefoie the war? 

A. It paid good dividends 

9418. Q. Don’t vou know that many mills were sold ? 

A That was m 19u0. Some people may have sold, hut 

others made Veiy big profits. 

9419. Q. Yeiy few, but not all ? 

A Possibly the management was defective. 

94*20. Q. Then vou say in answer to Question No. 49 : 

4 ‘ Never thelcss the advantages that India gives us are 
sufficient to enable us to withstand import competition.” 

I suppose you know that w e have been driven out of the 
Chinamarket bv the Japanese Japan is buying cotton 
from India and is competing with our cloth. Why are they 
able to compete with and undersell us ? The Chinese are 
importing moie cloth from Japan? 

A. Yes. 

0421. Q . Do you think India will he able to withstand 
this Japanese eomjjrtiliou much longer ® 

A We have stood it all along up till now. 

9422. Q But now we are not nd :i u it ? 

A. I do not think so. I think it will be difficult for 
vou to turn to any moie prosperous industry in India 
than the Bombay cotton mills. 

9423 Q. You seethe import of Japanese piecegoods 
into India was as follows : — 


1912-1’* . 

• 

. 6 millions of yards. 

1913-14 . 

• 

9 


1914-15 . 

, 

16 

1 1 

1915-16 . 


39 

S3 

1916-17 . 

9 

. 100 


1917-18 . 


95 

>3 

1918-19 , 

t 

. 238 

if 

1919-20 

* 

76 

» 


How do you account for this growth ? 

A. Partly, of course, the stoppage of imports from 
Manchester: that had a lot to do with it. You have not 
mentioned that the import has decreased lately. 1 

942 4. Q. But we have lost the China market which 
they have captured ? f 

A If they ha\ e State aid that would account for it. 

9425. Q I f they have St ate aid in Japan, don't you 
think our industry too should be protected ? 

A . You sav ayainst this unfair competition? , * 

9426. Q. Yes. 

A . But you have got to prove your case first. I do not 
know if it is evident. 

9427. Q. But if they are dumping their goods here? 

A If they are dumping by reason of Stale aid, then I 
am all for lighting it. 

1U2S. Q, Then you are not u free trader of an extreme 

type ? 

A . T have rather dealt with that when I said I am not 
opposed to reciprocity When 1 talk about leciprocity, mv 
reciprocity u ill nu ludo hitting buck 

9429. Sir Edgar Ifolbtriufl. — Q It appeals to me that 
mv friend Six Montagu Webb Las got hold of the wrong 
idea, I say this with all respect to him. You sav you 
consider it disrable to impos-c an cspoit duty on certain 

raw materials but you ually limit \mwlf to raw materials % 
which are a monopoly of India, fur when they are monopo* 
lie*,, other people arc hound to buy them. The export duly 
has the effect of getting nmiiey into the coffers of iho 
State. 

A. But mv reason for uiging it is from the selfish 
point of view of the nunufaduier who wants to sell the 
manufactured article. 

9430. Q. You say you would distinguish the monopoly 
articles from others? 
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_ A, You can take your revenue out of it and at the same 
time encourage } our maimfactnie without fear of loss of 
trade. 

943]. Q Yo i think that the progress of Indian 
industries has been &ati»faetoi y up to date? 

A, No, I do not think it has been 

9432. Q. Do you think it has been »low ? 

A, Ycs } in some respects it has been slow. I do not (all 
it satisfactory, but I do not think that the only remedy for 
that is Protection. 

9433. Q Do you think it would have been faster and 
more satisfactory if this countiv had had Protection ? 

J. No. 

9a34. Q. Do you agree to the usual expression of opinion 
that we hear that the pi asperity of the United States in 
due to Protection ? 

A. No. 

9435. Q. Do you agree that the rr-vrr 1 ’ f Japan 
is due to Protection ? Or do you agree ■ ■ \ .1: : .. is not 
prosperous ? » 

A. I understand that it L not at tin* pn sent time. 

9J3G. Q. Your point is that it these countiies have 
succeeded they have succeeded re.ilU m spite of Priitu'iiun ? 

A. The meit‘ ini l ti'.it they have suca cd* d is not a 
eonclushe argument by am means m favour of Protection ? 

9437. Q. The\ ma > have succeeded more kss by Protec- 
tion P 

A . England 1ms sun ceded emails or more so h\ Free 
Trade. 

948F. Q. And the statement that v.e usually get from 
witnesses that England is rapid! v becoming a protectionist 
country, you explain in your evidence b> saying that 
England is still suffering from war effects and you 
consider that any Dills like the 8a£egaa’ding of Industries 
Bill would he only temporary ? 

A. The ramifications of Piuteetion are \cry great and 
they ought to be avoided. 

9439. Q. You would not go so far as to say that 
England is gradually becoming a protectionist country ? 

A. 1 say it the wai has t‘iught|Uh anything at ail, it has 
taught us that we do not want an* mterfemup h» the State 
in any of our industries. 

9410. Q. &nd you consider that the natural advantages, 
labour, capital, markets are all to lx* found in India ? 

A. Yes. tb<‘\ are all found in India, but why India 3ms 
not developed taster is because it is so difficult to wake up 
the wealthy classes to the value of industries and to get 
them to put their money and brains into it. 

9141. Q. You will woik in partnership with Indian 
manufacturers ? 

A , Yes. 

9442. Q. In fact, with am body who h prepared to 
put up money? 

A . And work the concern properly. 

91 1 3. Q. You have not found that there is a plethora of 
labour in India ,J 

A . In everything I have und» i taken, T h.iveat some time 
or other been handicapped 1 \ want of labour 


9441. Q. With reference to Mr. Birla’s question, you 
agree that those people who die for want of foodstuffs in 
tin 1 districts laigeh do so because they have not enough 
enteiprbe to come forward or they aie not sufficiently 
well-afhised to come forward and work m industries ? 

A. That U a very large question. # 

9115. Q In any case you do not agree with Mr. Birla 
that thev die because there is not enough work for them ? 

A. No, I do not admit that. I think if his statement is 
correct, the only tiling to do would be to erect a protective 
factory Iheic a cl work it there, and £ think that would be 
absurd 

944fi. Prrshh‘?it. — Q. You said in answer to Mr. 
Narotiam Morarjee that if he could prove his ease a> 
legaids the methods 1 employed by the Japanese to compete m 
successfully with the Dombav mill industry, you would 
bit back. You said your plea for reciprocity included 
liittin ' back v lien a ease was made out ? 

A. Yes 

9117. Q. Now, I suppose you would take fiscal measures 
to lot back. 

A. Alv\a\s so long as it suits >ou. 

94 IS. Q, Tbei clove vnu would adopt siudi fiscal measures 
as would suit you to bit back, in spite of your Free Tiade 
puller ? 

A \ say : alwars so long as it suits } ou. IF you try to 
hurt any other c uuitrv b\ putting an export duty on 
yo'ii (otton it might hurt^ou and I think that would be a 
mistake 

9419. Q. We aie not talking of specific measures, but of 
general measures I am merely asking jou as regards your 
reply that you warn'd hit back. You agiee that the only 
method by which you can hit back would be by fiscal 
measures : it may be an export duty on cotton, or it may be 
an import dutv on manufactured pi ecu goods, or it may be 
various othoi duties. These fiscal measures would not be 
Free Trade measures. So, you would qualify your Free 
Trade policy to that extent P* 

-4. I am quite prepared to say with vot that I would 
take measures to hit back, but before I take any measures 
to hit back I would make sure that those measures are not 
going to hit us back once chairs. Ir 99 cases out of 100 
they would. My point M" Fr *r. is I do not want 
you to record that I would hit hack without full thought* 

9450. Q . I would accept any qualification you like to 

impose. What I sa} is, as I have underwood Free Trade, 
it means that every other country in the wot Id may do 
what they like with \ our trade, commerce and industries 
but if you are a free trader, you must sit still with folded 
arms and submit to all they do. ** 

A. No, I would rot -aihnit. 

9451. Q. You \uuid mt do that for the principle of Free 
Trade ? 

A. Our recommendations aie not made for the principle 
of Free Ti.iJo, but because it pin s you. 

9452. Q. Then you would depart from it ? 

A. I would. 


Witness No. 64. 


The Titaghur Paper Mills Company, Limited* Calcutta. 


Written statement dated the 5th January 1922. 


9453. TIm> modern Indian paper industry may be said 
to have existed for the past 40 years. The pmmvis 
were the Bally Paper Mills Co., Ltd., followed by 
the Titaghur Paper Mills Co.. Ltd., the Upper 
Indian Couper Mills Co,. Ltd., Lucknow, The 
Bengal Paper Mills Co., Ltd , Tli© Reay Paper Mills 
Co., Poona, and the Imperial Paper Mills Co., Ltd. 
Of these, the Bally Paper Mills Co. and the Imperial 
Paper Mills Co. have boon acquired by the Titaghur 
Paper Mills Co, 

At the start the mills wore prosperous and paid 
good dividends, but since 1904 tho record has been 
one of steady declension of the prosperity until, prior 
to the war, the condition of the industry was giving 
grave concern to those responsible for carrying it on. 
After the starting up of the Imperial Paper Mills in 
1898 there was a certain amount of over-production, 
but this condition has passed away and the annual 


consumption of paper in India still exceeds the 
capacity of the existing mills as at present constituted 
to supply - 

We fed sure the Government of India would view 
with concern the extinction of the paper industry; 
in fact, it is admitted that the war has proved tne 
nwmty to Government of tho mills during war, 
and in fact in Great Britain tho industry lias been 
admitted to be a key industry and essential to the 
well-being of a country. During the war for a long 
period* practically the whole of Government of India 
requirements had to come from the Indian mills, and 
it would appear that had tho mills not been in exis- 
tence, Government would have been seriously put to 
inconvenience for supplies. 

As a result of war conditions the mills were 
making profits which were enabling them to unfit© of 
arrears on depreciation and gradually to become 
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solvent. What gives the management most concern 
is the future. has become severer than 

ever and much - . »: . u *■ anticipated, and dumping 
is threatening the Indian industry with heavy losses 
again. 

# Prior to the war India was the dumping ground 
for paper from foreign countries, and every succeed- 
ing cold season brought an increase m the number 
of travelling agents, with the resnlt, In at outside 
competition became so severe that the Indian paper 
mills were hard put to it to keep going and had 
these conditions continued, liquidation was only a 
matter of time. 

In consequence of the present big surplus products 
^in Europe and America, foreign and British supplies 
of paper are being forced upon the Indian market 
in excess of the country’s consumption and yet there 
seems to be no easing off in the quantity of imports, 
and the state of the market in consequence is becom- 
ing more acute every day. 

It is well-established that certain big European 
pioducers are sending their overflow stocks to ports 
such as Bombay, Calcutta and Bgngoon with instruc- 
tions for their agents to dispose of the same at the 
best rate obtainable regardless of the cost of produc- 
tion. The result is that panic has been created 
among merchants generally, and in anticipation of 
a continuance of such a selling podoy they aie 
disposing of their stocks, for which they have paid, 
in many cases high pi ices, at rates much lower than 
those that should reasonably obtain. 

German paper is now being offered for early deli- 
very very freely, but though some of it comes from 
suppliers in Germany direct, much of it comes through 
channels other than German and from firms of other 
countries who, no doubt, are taking advantage of the 
depreciated mark to further their dumping activities 
in India. We have seen quotations where the 
identity of the paper is hidden and the country cf 
origin only becomes known when the paper is actually 
delivered. 

The Indian merchants continue to buy in spite of 
the heavy stocks they are said to be already carry- 
ing, because much of their stocks are high priced 
on account of the high price of paper that was pre- 
vailing until recently, and the adverse fall of 
exchange. They are tempted to take up cheap 
offers from time to time in the hope of averaging 
out their price. The result, however, does ffot turn 
out as they expect, and things only become worse. 

In a cablegram from London lately we learn 
through a reliable source that English manufacturing 
costs for a good white printing or cream laid 
writing 1 paper amount to between 3£ and 4d. per lb. 
Added to this we have to reckon 11 per cent. Indian 
import duty and 50s. a ton for freight and 2 per 
cent, minimum landing charges, making a cost 
landed at the Indian port of 4*4 annas per lb. mini- 
mum; yet in face of this, prices in India for foreign 
paper are being quoted at from 4 annas per lb. 
New offers are mostly at this low figure and often 
lower when big business is possible. 

We instance an offer by a well-known English firm 
quoting for good white printing at £36 per ton 
c. i. j. Karachi, which at la. 4d. exchange works out 
at 3 Bd. per lb., and yet we, after keen recent buying 
of raw materials, cannot possibly manufacture at 
this cost and only just succeeded in retaining the 
business in view of our past friendly relations with 
the particular importer. At the same time, we 
believe that the paper they are offering is of German 
origin, brought to London, for re-export. We detail 
below many other definite instances of offers and 
salii In support of our contention: — 

Copy of letter from Bangoon agents advising 
Dickinson’s policy to reduce their prices below 
ours, no matter what we quote. List showing 
a few specific instances of dumping and selling 
off at much reduced prices, appended thereto. 

Letter from Messrs, John Dickinson Co., 
dated the 19th December 1921, to a very big 
Lahore printer, offering £36 per ton c. i, f. 
Indian port for ta 100 ton order of good white 
printing. 

Statement by the Chief Collector of Customs, 
Sind, showing imports of paper into Karachi 
during the month of November. 1921, fro m 
which it can be seen that printing paper is 


coming into this country at a value 25 per 
cent, below British. 

Copy of a telegram from our London agents to 
ourselves, dated the 8th December 1921, 
advising that present home manufacturing 
costs ot printing paper as 3J to 4 d. per lb 

An offer by Messrs. John Dickinson & Co , Ltd., 
to a big Calcutta paper merchant, of a fair 
quantity of good white printing ex-godown, 
Calcutta at Be 0-3-6 per lb. 

An invoice by Messrs. J. Ererichs, concluding a 
sale to a Calcutta merchant, dated 23rd 
September 1921, of 12 bales of German Indian 
account book paper at Be. 0-5-3 per lb. ex- 
godown, Calcutta. 

Quotation, dated 24th November 1921, from 
K. H. Kabbur & Co., Manchester, offering us 
cre am wove bank paper c, i. f. Indian port 
at £47 per ton (Be. 0-4-6). 

Copies of quotations from Messrs. Luft Maak & 

Co., Hamburg, dated the 12th December 1921, 
to a big Bombay merchant, offering yellow 
badami paper @ £28' per ion less 5 per cent, 
c i. f. Bombay. 

Letter from Messrs. Geo. B. D. Busche, Ham- 
buig, dated the 2nd December 1921, to the same 
merchant, offering coloured printing at £16-10 
a ton c. i. f. Karachi, samples attached. 

Quotation by J. Frederichs, Calcutta, to an 
Allahabad paper merchant, dated the 2nd 
December 1921, offering unglazed white printing 
(a; Be. 0-3-9 per lb. 

Copy of an order to Messrs. Ahmed Co., dated 
22nd November 1921, from a Bombay merchant 
tor 25 bales of German cream laid foolscap 
of good quality @ Bid. per lb. less 5 per cent, 
c. i f. Bombay. Samples attached. 

Letter from Messrs. Bansi Dhar Kapoor, Lahore, 
dated the 16th 'December 1921, to our address 
quoting foreign prices as follows: — 

Cream laids . . 4 \d. per lb. e.i.f . Indian Port. 

'Wl-it' - \ ' ir.tir cr . . 4 [d. do. do. do. 

Lvirb./vlp " irg . do. do. * do. 

Quotation by Messrs. Luft Maak & Co., Ham- 
burg, dated the 12th October 1921, to a Bombay 
merchant offering German cream laid foolscap 
of good quality @ 3 \d. per lb. less 5 per cent, 
c. i. f. Bombay. Samples attached. 

Copy of letter from Messrs. B. Venkateshwar & 

Co., dated the 13th December 1921, to our 
agents in Madras, rejecting supplies of badami 
paper from us at 5 annas per lb. in considera- 
tion of foreign prices for the same quality 
being 3f annas per lb. 

Copy of invoice by Messrs. John Dickinson & 

Co., Ltd., to a Madras paper merchant, dated 
the 5th December 1921, m completion of a 
sale of 10 bales good cream laid foolscap at 
Be. 0-4*6 per lb., ex-godown, Madras. Samples 
attached. 

Six invoices by Messrs, John Dickinsons issued 
during November 1921, showing sales of good ** - 
white printing to various Calcutta merchants 
at 4 annas per lb. less 5 per cent, discount, ex- 
godown, Calcutta. 

Samples of Gorman cream laid by Messrs. Luft 
Maak & Go., Hamburg, at 3d. per lb. less 5 per 
cent. 

Samples of Swedish cream lain @ i\d. per lb. 

Do. Dutch do. 4 !<?. do. 

Do. Finnish do. 4d. do. 

Do. German do. 34 d. do?*' 

as received from our Bombay agents. All these 
prices are c. i. f. Indian port. 

Taking white printing or cream laid as instances 
for discussion, we find it impossible to do busi- 
ness lalxwe 5 annas, and in order to keep the mills 
running and retain our labour, we find it necessary 
very often to accept orders which prove a loss. We 
are given to understand that, although soma of the 
selling prices of German paper in India are much 
below the British cost of manufacture, the suppliers 
are making so much as 60 per cent, profit on 
transactions by importing into England in the first 
instance in German currency and then re-exporting 
to India at sterling rates. Also, big efforts arc 
being made to distribute cheap paper of Swedish and 
Norwegian origin. 
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We quote extracts from notes by Mr. Barbour, our 
commercial manager, on his interview with a big 
Bi itish paper maker : — 

£< I took an opportunity of having a chat with 
Mr, Pine o' \ Pm. <fc Sons the other day 
about dumping, and he confirmed the views and 
reports already put forward that mills have 
been obliged to sell at almost any price in 
order to keep their plant woiking He said 
that so far as his own firm wias concerned, they 
had big orders coming foncaul from India and 
did not have to chase business. He said they 
were now feeling German competition in photo- 
graphic paper and m conjunction with Wiggins 
Teape (the only other owners of photo nulls 
in this country) were representing their case to 
Government in order to get the 33 per 
tsent. protection under the safeguarding of 
Industries Bill and had every expectation of 
getting it. They aro not aide to find out the 
German manufacturers’ cost but are dimply 
putting up paiticulais of then own costs and 
demanding Protection against the rates at which 
German paper is offered.” 


This note, would not be complete without a refer ence 
to the notorious “ dumping ” which took place m 
the period prior to the war and has at the time of 
writing been resumed both from Britain and tliOs 
Continent. 

India in the past suffered very badly m this respect 
from dumping by Germany, Austria and Scandina- 
via. To-day the most flagrant instances of <£ dump- 
ing ” coining no notice are the result of the slump 
in trade m Great Britain and other European 
countries as well as America whose mills are offering 
paper in the Indian market at prices which they 
openly declare are below the cost of production. 
That our continental friends and late enemies aided 
by the low value of the currencies are by no means 
idle, is shown by the customs returns, extracts of 
which from Karachi we give below: — 


November 1921 — 




Value. 


o\ts. 

Rs. 

Brifsb 

631 

26,135 

Swedish 

. 1,088 

27,544 

German 

467 

12,732 

Netherlands 

79 

1,980 


and until preventive measures are introduced by the 
Legislative Assembly, or other means of support to 
the industry aro found, there can be no hope that 
this objectionable and ruinous practice will cease. 

In attempting to hold their ground, Indian mills 
ar*< driven to undertake the manufacture of many 
different grades and specialities. What this means 
can only be appreciated by a paper maker himself. 
It makes the struggle a very hard one for the Indian 
manufacturer. He has to be, so-to-speak, a jack of 
all trades and put his product in competition with 
the output of those who are masters in their own 
particular line. 

Indian mills in the decade prior to the war were 
thus unable to retain their relative position in the 
Indian market because of their disadvantages com- 
pared with many European mills situated near, or 
within easy reach of, supplies of wood pulp. In 
addition to this they are sometimes obliged to import 
a groat deal of pulp themselves, ouing to the failure 
of the Indian Railways to furnish transport ior other 
country raw materials. 

The industry eian meet fair competition, and 
supported by the necessary unfi-dumping or traffic 
protection, can work with sufficient success to at least 
allow of the present output of Indian mills realising 
a living margin of profit. This will enable them to 
continue on their present lines of developing Indian 
sources of supply and so trying to reduce costs of 
manufacture. In this manner the consumer will 
in the end he no worse off, and a valuable industry 
and its allied industries will be saved and given a 
chance to develop on frc**h lines. 

The allied industries spoken of include — 

Grass and fibre growing, collection, handling and 
pulping. 

China clay works. 

Rosin producing. 

Dyes and colours, ochres, etc, 

Lime works. 


Coal. 

Bag and waste paper collection and handling. 

Bleach and alkali works. 

Sulphate of alumima works. 

all of which benefit enormously by the paper-making 
industry and some of which entirely depend on it, 
and all of which if paper-making can be protected ♦ 
from unfair methods of competition and put into a 
healthy condition, will largely develop to the great 
advantage of the country. 

Already, these collateral industries provide employ- 
ment foi very large numbers of labour, which numbers 
will greatly increase as they open out 

The Titaghur Paper Mills alone employ 36,500 
Indian hands. 

That the industry is a valuable one is certain and* 
the demise of the paper-making industry, we are su r e 
Government would view with concern. 

Railway earnings on grass, law materials, paper 
including royalty to Government on grass fields, 
Rs 13,15,291 per annum from the Titaghur Paper 
Mills alone. 

As has been shown m preceding paragraphs, this 
industiy not only oiTei s, like other industries, a 
market for the products of the mining and metal- 
lurgical trades, but it also creates other demands. 
It calls for the production of heavy chemicals and 
commodities such as caustic soda, bleach, sulphuric 
acid, sulphate of alumina, starch, resin, china 
clay, lime and ochres The industry meantime is 
dependent upon oveiseas trade for most of these 
articles, but there is no reason why all should not 
be produced in India except the uncertainty as to the 
profit or risks involved in creating the necessary 
industries. Nevertheless, some very useful progress 
has been made. The Government resin factory was 
able, after experiments at the paper mills, to make 
its product suitable for use in paper, and has thereby 
found a valuable local customer for a large portion 
of its output. Indian kaolin being used in paper 
manufacture has resulted in much enquiry in this 
directon and the definite establishment in the country 
of another new industry. Yet a third industry, and 
that a most important one, is under development. 
The manufacture of caustic soda and bleaeh was 
described in the Report of the Industrial Commis- 
sion as u a necesary part of our chemical pro- 
gramme.’ ’ The first plant in India for the manufac- 
ture of these products el eetrolvti rally for paper has 
just been completed at the Titaghur Paper Mills. 
Thus, a definite beginning has been made which may 
have far-reaching results and in this is bound up to 
seme extent the Indian salt industry. It is a 
question whether, apart from the paper mills, there 
would be under present conditions any hope of making 
such an industry profitable, but the pioneering work 
which paper manufacturers are doing well un- 
doubtedly prompt the development of India's 
resources and point the w r ay to further developments. 
Other investigations are in progress, having for their 
object the recovery of alcohol and other valuable bye- 
products from the waste materials of the paper 
industry. Obviously were that industry not in 
existence, those advances could not have been made. 
The Paper industry has played the prominent part 
in the investigations set on mot by Government with 
regard to the possibility of utilising bamboo and 
various species of grasses for fho manufacture of 
paper pulp. Experiments conducted continuously at 
paper milk since 1912 have been of great value in 
overcoming the difficulties of manufacture and of 
selection of species. 

Protection by means of fiscal arrangements is only 
one of the forms which Government assistance might 
take. The industry requires assistance of many 
kinds, It cannot do without encouragement in the 
shape of a continuance of orders for paper, the 
prevention of “ dumping,” and every facility the 
Forest and Public Works Departments can afford 
towards the development of forest areas and the 
extraction of grass. Its immediate and pressing 
needs arc an improvement in the provision of Rail- 
way transport and favourable treatment in regard 
to Railway rates. Indian Railways are at the present 
time notoriously ill-equipped to deal with the traffic 
offering to them and the paper mills are among the 
worst sufferers from this deficiency. Relatively high 
rates are levied on their inward traffic, but this is 
Mr from being the worst aspect of the situation, which 
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is that the mills are debarred from the thorough 
exploitation of their grass resources They cannot 
bring out the supplies which are actually availably 
for the simple reason that the Railways are unable 
to provide wagons for removal of the grass at the 
proper time. Consequently, recourse has to be had 
to the use of imported woodpulp, not merely to in- 
crease production but to keep it from falling below 
a normal level The ill-effects of this at a time such 
as that we have just passed through, are shown imme- 
diately in a rise in the cost of paper, but a more 
permanent injury arises from the discouragement 
given to the adoption of measures for the improve- 
ment of raw material supplies and for the extension 
of operations generally. The loss to the mills is two- 
fold. Not only is it difficult, wasteful and in every 
Tray expensive' to import and store stocks of woodpulp 
when capital has already been laid out m the provi- 
sion of arrangements for local materials, but the 
cost of the local materials actually received is 
gravely enhanced by the breakdown in transpoit 
arrangements. If stocks at Railway stations are not 
removed regularly and expeditiously, they cannot be 
replaced for the reason that contractors cannot take 
the risks and expenses involved «*n stacking huge 
quantities. Tf this is done, it is at the cost of the 
mills* which have to bear the losses and pay the cost 
of extra storage and double handling involved 
DeW m removal of grass from stations dislocates 
t'v uliole system of collection as it means delay m 
removal from forests 4 That in turn means inter- 
ference with cutting arrangement^. The grass season 
in Northern T r<Bn br^n* in November land, according 
to Forest 1’ trnVvn- i.» » crop has to be taken out. 
of the forc^.N hv ihe nr<b|l > of April It is seldom 
cleared from the station before the rains and the 
results are invariably serious losses from outbreaks 
of fire in the first place, and secondly irretrievable 
damage by rain&toims during the hot weather am* 
by floods in the rains. Tho fact that grass at up- 
country stations and in the forests is umnsurable at 
any price speaks for itself. 

In regard to outward rates, the obvious policy for 
the Indian Railways should be to favour the locial 
manufacture of paper seeing that for every ton of 
paper produced, the Railways get freight on at least 
ten tons of “ inward 33 traffic. It will hardly be 
credited, but it is a fact that as late as 1913, there 


was an enormous discrimination in favour of the 
importer. Railway rates on paper from Howrah 
were considerably lower than from the mills in tho 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, while when despatching 
paper to Cawnpore, Delhi or Lahore, the mills had 
to pay no less than 60 per cent, more freight per 
maund per mile than did the Bombay and Karachi 
importer As an example of this unjust discrimina- 
tion we may quote rates to Jubbulpore : — 

Miles, Kates per mannd. 

Us. A. P 

From Bombay , . 616 0 9 8 

„ Naihati 714 13 0 

Distance from Naihati, 16 per cent, greater than 
from Bombay, freight charge increased 100 per cent. 
The Railways from Western poits still assist the 
importer to compete on terms of advantage against 
the nulls. 

We believe that the Indian paper industry has 
gieat possibilities before it, given Protection and the 
encouragement necessaiy, at any rate for a number 
of j ears, the trade will become fully established to 
the mutual benefit of India as well as the paper 
mils 

We ask for. — 

T. A 20 per cent tariff to he levied on all paper 
imported into India from foieign countries 
for a period of not less than 10 years, as 
thoso responsible for the paper industry in 
India consider that Protection over this 
period would enable the mills in India to 
bung their plant and machinery up-to-date 
and place themselves in a fighting position. 
II. Preferential Railway rates or rebates, on 
paper produced m India. 

III. Preferential Railway rates for raw materials 
effecting the industry 

IV Special wagon supplies for our grass during 
special seasons of the year 
V Guaranteed minimum of 10,000 tons per 
annum to be accepted by Government 
annually, at rates to jbe fixed yearly on 
current prices of British paper.* 

VI Free imports of all raw materials and 
machinery and goods required in the manu- 
facture of paper. 


Written statement of Messrs. Balmer Lawrie and Company, Managing Agents, The Bengal Paper Mill Company, 

Limited, dated Calcutta, the 4th January 1922. 


Paper manufiiciure . 

9454. We beg to address you on the question of a 
protective duty «■:* rl-^ industry in this country 

and, in favour In u’ attention to the following 

facts and arguments. 

The Bengal Paper Mill Co., Ltd., was registered 
in 1889, and until the past few years had a difficult 
task throughout its career in making any return, it 
only being possible to the extent, of 1J to 2 per cent, 
in the most favourable times on the original capital, 
two-thirds of which had to be written off before the 
Company could be brought on to a basis of paying 
dividends of 6 to 8 per cent, immediately prior to 
the war. 

The Company’s mill is situated at Raneegunge 
where three machines are working and whore a fourth 
machine will be started in the course of a few weeks, 
when the outturn of paper should approximate 8,000 
tons per annum. The money spent on the mill 
amounts to Rs. 36,87,164, it having been the policy 
during the war years, when profits were on a gene- 
rous scale, to strengthen the mill, not only financially 
but also by additional plant and buildings. The mill 
to-day on a machinery valuation is worth at least 
Rs. 50,00,000. 

As an indication of the Company’s position in the 
industries of India, we give the following approximate 
particulars:— 

(1) The number of Indians employed at Ranee- 

gunge 1,200. 

(2) Annual wages paid at Raneegunge 

Rs. 3,50,000. 

(8) The number of Indians employed in the 
grass fields in the season 5,000. 


(4) Wages paid to Indians employed in the grass 

fields in the season Rs 2,00,000. 

(5) Number of Indians employed in collecting 

waste material 750 

(6) Wages paid to Indians employed in collecting 

waste material Rs. 87,000. 

(7) Royalties paid on grass Rs, 80,000. 

(8) Railway freight on raw material Rs. 1,05,000. 

(9) Duty on imports Rs 45,000, 

(10) Rozin purchased from the Government 

factory Rs. 60,000. 

(11) Coal consumption 48,000 tons. 

For the decade prior to the war, competition from 
foreign papers was extraordinarily difficult to meet, 
for steamers were bringing paper from Europe to 
Madras and Bombay at rates which were 25 to 33 
per cent, lower than rates from Raneegunge to those 
markets, while German paper was being sold in 
Bombay at lower prices than in Hamburg. 

The difficulty of meeting foreign competition is 
enhanced not only by the inadequacy of the Railway 
service but also by us excessive cost For many years 
this has been an obstacle in getting sufficient supplies 
of raw material to the mill, and this is more marked 
to-day than ever before, in addition to the material^ 
when reaching the mill brim; so costly that it is 
almost impossible to compote with imported paper. 
The result is that, although the mill is now equipped 
for the use of large supplies of local raw material, 
it still has to import raw material from abroad, 
because it cannot bring the supplies which are avail- 
able from the centres of production and collection to 
Raneegunge. For this reason it is important that 
mills should have access to the world’s supply oi raw 
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material free of any handicap in the way of impoit 
duty. 

At the moment the null is approaching a position 
where, with its new machinery, it will be able to turn 
out paper under mechanical conditions which com- 
pare favourably with mills m other parts of the 
world, but to enable it to work profitably and to 
allow it to keep its place in what has been admitted 
in the United Kingdom to be a “ key industry,” 
the following items among others appear to us essen- 
tial : — 

Free import of machinery, stores and materials 
together with a moderate protective duty of 
2U per cent, on paper for a minimum period of 
10 years 

We prefer this as tending to promote healthier 
conditions than a high tariff for an mdustiy which 
with a little encouragement is sure to increase eon- 
sidei ably. 

Tho imports of paper in the in e-war period 
amounted to approximately one million pounds 
stoilnig of paper per annum, and although a protec- 
tive duty is Mil o to increase the price of paper in tho 
Indian markets, an extra 0 per cent, on the above 
figure, making total of 20 per cent., would only 
constitute say 18} lakhs or say 2 pies per lb. 

After Government, in whoso financial arrangements 
a high or a low impoit duty makes no difference, 
they receiving in one department what they pay 
out in another, the chief users of the imported papeis 
are the newspapers; among these the largest users 
can easily afford the extra import duty, and we 
believe that tho impoit piotective duty of 20 per cent, 
could be imposed without hardship in any direction, 
while the Protection for the paper industry purchased 
at such small cost would ensure a “key industry” 
being retained for India and lead to expansion m 
a trade which, as shown above, has important rami- 
fications throughout tho country. 

In seeking Protection of a 20 per cent, tariff an 
industry which will undoubtedly be mined if past 
conditions are allowed once more to obtain, we are 
not seeking a leturn of 20 per cent, in profits, be- 
cause Indian working costs are not so low in the 
present undeveloped state of the industry as those 
m foreign countries where mills are able to specialise 
in ceitain lines of paper. Consequently, the Indian 
mills are at a disadvantage in cost of production, for they 
have to manufacture such various papers as may be re- 
quired by non-importing homes.. This condition is likely 
to continue for a while, and, although it mereases costs, 
it constitutes a considerable nduuilnge for India in 
so Far ibiit it thus has mills upi uuii'i; m the country 
which, as has been proved during the war period, are 
able to make papers adequate for all purposes, 
although in the higher grades perhaps not so 
desirable in appearance as home papers. 

In asking for Protection for the paper industry 
we would uige very strongly that in arranging prices 
for Government supplies of paper, the contract for 
which of late years has been held by the Indian mills, 
and the price of which has been determined by tho 
cost of importation, the import duty should be taken 
into account in comparing prices of foreign and 
Indian papers. AYo should also urge that Govern- 
ment contracts be placed for periods of at least three 
years, thus enabling the mills to make their arrange- 
ments with some degree of certainty as to whether at 
least part of their outturn will be placed* 

The uncertainty of securing Government business 
of late years has been a great handicap to tho 
expansion of the industry. 

As above mentioned, it has been proved that paper 
mills in this country can make papers suitable for 
practically all requirements, and the last few years 
have also pro\ed that practically all the raw mate- 
rials required in the manufacture of paper are obtain- 
able in this country, suitable fibres being available 


m large quantities, in fact, the natural conditions 
of India aie such that our experience indicates no 
leason why tho paper industry should not he estab- 
lished on a successful basis, if it can gain the support 
oi the Government buying departments and treed 
from unfair competition. By this term we refer to m 
the dumping which took place from the Continent 
in pie-war years, when paper ivas offered in Indian 
markets at ‘ lower prices than those quoted in the 
country ot origin plus freight and charges 

Another direction m ivhich we find foreign com- 
petition difficult to meet is in regard to the quality 
ol material from which paper is made. Our mill 
ieli<‘s chiefly on grass, and it is admitted that this 
makes the best quality paper, both in regard to 
strength and lasting properties, and yet prices 
i'btanublo from Government being based on import 
prices, are influenced strongly the fact that papers 
made from interior matciial are offered at lower 
prices than are possible for grass papers 

AVo attach great importance to the fieo admission 
of matoi ails, machinery and stores for paper mills, 
fm, as stated above, we are in favour of only a 
model aie duty on ‘paper in the interests of efficient 
woikim*, and also with a view to keeping the puce 
of tho commodity as low as is compatible with a 
healthy industry Consequently, t 1 ^ advantage of 
being able to buy on the most ■. . ■ *.i >.■ .."e is 
of first Uiipoitance 

Wo, thcfefoie, ask ioi ta continuance of the present 
ficedom from duty accorded to tvoodpulp and free- 
dom for the othei articles necessary for tho produc- 
tion of papei which we consider essential to enable 
us to compete with the British and foreign manu- 
factures even were Indian-made paper to have the 
advantage of a 20 per cent. duty. 

It trill he borno in mind that raw materials are 
fiee of any import to tho home producers and we 
want to he on the same terms as those of competing 
^manufacturers. 

We attach so much importance to our free access 
to the raw materials available in the world that in 
fact unless more Pioteetion is given to the paper 
imlu.diy than in the past, by the addition of 9 per 
cent. 1o the tariff and ftco impoit of raw materials, 
we consider if is again approaching bankruptcy. 

A further considciation wlibh i. nils to make Pro- 
tection inip-iaUw* foi ilie industry is in regard to 
fr«*igh+& ibiilw... 1 1 eights in India are extraordi- 
uanly high in < oinp.i i is,»n with freights from abroad, 
and paper can be put into the Lahore market from 
Hamburg, (a Rs. 62 per ton, while from Ranoegunge 
to Lahore the freight is JRs. 60. Those are rates 
mling in December 1921, but in 1916 the rate from 
f Limburg ivas Rs. 30-4. 

Wo also think it important that any tariff Protec- 
tion given to the paper industry" should be for a 
stated period of, say, ten years, as any shorter period 
is likely to fail in giving the industry that confidence 
which will justify them in strengthening their posi- 
tion for the future. 

To summarise, we urge’ Protection for the industry 
on the following scores: — 

Tho impossibility of meeting foreign competition 
oi the natuio experienced befoio the war. 

'Ihe table of the industry to India proved in 
the war when Indian paper was used 
whenever Indian troops were employed. 

The necessity for counter-balancing the high 
inland freights which, even if lowered, 
leave long journeys to bo performed by 
Rail* 

Tho desirability of saving an industry which pays 
wages to Indians ouly, royalties, duties and 
freights of probably at least 46 lakhs o£ 
rupees per annum at an extra cost to the 
paper trades of India of only 13J lakhs, 
all of which would find its way into tho 
coffers of the Government of India. 


Itr* W. X*. CARRf of Messrs. Heilgers & Co., and Mr. H. W* CARR of Messrs. Balmer Lawrie & Co., Calcutta* 

the 11th January 1922. 


9455. President . — Q. As the questions affecting the 
industry are general, you might answer the questions 
either of you, gentlemen, as you please. I see that 
your greatest complaint is against dumping? 


A. (Mr. Carry*) That is so. 

9150. Q. Do you think the object of this dumping is 
to try and send you into liquidation, and mm get 
the monopoly of the whole of the Indian trade? 

aS 
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A . (Mr. Carey.) Thai; is not the actual object of the 
people who send paper to this country, but it would 
have that effect. 

9457. Q. They are, as you state, selling paper in 
India at lower prices than they sell the same stuff in 
their own country. You have stated that the price at 
which they sell in their own country plus freight and 
charges is higher than the price at which they are 
selling in India? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, that is our information. 

9458. Q . How do you account for that? What is 
the object? Is it because they want to clear their 
stocks land keep their machinery going? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Judging by the analogy of what hap- 
pened before the war, that is so. It must be so. 

* 9459. Q. I ask this because on page 1 you state 
'‘It is well established that certain big European 
producers are sending their overflow stocks to ports such 
as Bombay, Calcutta »and Eangoon with instructions 
for their agents to dispose of the same at the best 
rate obtainable regardless of the cost of production.” 

A. (Mr. Carey.) That is so. 

9460. Q. How do you think that it would pay them 
to carry on business on those Ikies for any length 
of time? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) I do not maintain that they would 
carry it on the same basis for any length of time, but 
we refer to the condition of things that existed in 1913 
and prior to that. 

9461. Q. If they did it then and if they have 
restarted it now, it cannot be a very temporary phase? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. The actual immediate position 
may not last to the same extent, but we have every , 
reason to believe that this sort of thing, which happen- 
ed before the war, will again come along and we look 
upon the sudden attack which has been made on India 
just now in the paper trade, as the first evidence of 
what we have to meet. 

9462. Q. Will that be a permanent feature of the 
trade or merely a temporary one? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Possibly not in the same way that 
it is happening at present, but we have to regard it as 
certainly being permanent to some considerable extent. 
(Mr. Carr.) Conditions have been brought about iat 
the present moment similar to those of 1911, 1912 and 
1916 when there was an absolute attack on this 
market with favourable freigths. I have stated in my 
note that 8 years lago we had the evidence of Hamburg 
selling paper there at a higher price than in Bombay. 

9463. Q. That you say in your statement. I was 
coming to that later. If you can explain it now, so 
much the better. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) The exact happenings before the 
war I am closely in touch with, because of our connec- 
tion with the paper mills. About the year 1911, 
the Government in Germany sent a commercial attach^ 
to study the markets particularly and to be in touch 
with the German Consul General. We found that 
from that time onwards, pressure from Continental 
papers began to increase enormously in all markets 
in India, and I know that prices were taken in various 
markets up country and sent to Germany and the 
makers there were told that they could sell in these 
markets at such and such prices. At the same time 
we had every reason to believe that they could not s-o31 
at those prices in Germany. They were not trying to 
sell at this price in Germany. I have a little bit of 
evidence which arrived last night. The English 
papers offered in Karachi still remain at Be- 0-5-11 per 
lb. Swedish, German and Netherlands paper have 
been reduced (for what reason I do not know) to 
34 annas per lb. The only object, as far as I can 
see, is to try and get the trade. To our knowledge 
papers could not be made at these prices, 

9464. Q. Then, surely, they could not carry on the 
trade, because they could not continue to incur losses 
for lany length of time*/ 

A. (Mr. Carey.) They did so before the war for 4 
years till they reduced our industry to a non-paying 
basis. From 1905 to 1912, we managed to squeeze out 
5 per cent, dividend for our shareholders. In 1913, 
1914, and 1915 we were unable to pay any dividend at 
all, and then war conditions came and in the end of 
1915 and from 1916 onwards, we have been able to pay 
dividends. 

9465. §. Very fat dividends, I understand ? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Not so fat as other industries, not so 
far as our shareholders would have liked. 

9466. Q. Still, the dividends were fat all the same? 


A . (Mr. Carey.) You cannot say that they ate fat 
compared with many other industries. 

9467. Q . What were the average dividends during 
the war period? 

A. We started in 1916 with 6 per cent., in 1917, 
we had 20 per cent., in 1918, we had 25 per cent., 
in 1919, we had 45 per cent., in 1920, we had 50 per 
cent. 

94G8. Q. You do not call that bad? 

A. (Mi. Carey.) It was temporary only. We 
have come back to 40 per cent., and in our recently 
published half-yearly report ending 30th September, 
we came back to 30 per cent, and we info: mod 
the shareholders that this was the last dividend 
that they must expect lor some little time. Losses 
have begun to appear in both our companies, I am 
afraid, m this hali'-yeai. (Mr. Carr.) It might be 
interesting to know that we made these dividends when 
paper here was selling at eight annas, and they could 
not in other maikets get it for less than a shilling. 
India was the cheapest paper market in the world ail 
through the war, m spite of the fact that big profits 
were made. 

9469. Q. Then were you able to export anything 
when your prices were cheaper than the other markets? 

A. (Mi. Carey.) We expo* ted to Ceylon and Hong- 
kong at the request of those Governments to keep them 
going on at all. 

9470. Q. Dealing with white printing or cream laid 

paper, you say, “we are given to understand that 
although some of the selling prices of German paper 
in India are much below the British cost of manu- 
facture the suppliers are making so much as 50 per 
cent, profit on transactions by importing into England 
in the first instance in German currency and then 
re-exporting to India at sterling rates. Also big efforts 
are ben 7 r/r.ie to distribute cheap paper of Swedish 
and -\ " .g i“ 4 origin.” Do you think that it is due 

to the present state of exchange? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, 1 would not say that they 
would continue indefinitely. The whole of this is given 
simply for information, end not to maintain that 
these conditions are permanent. They tare only just 
as examples. 

9471. Q. Dealing with dumping you say, “ India in 
the past suffered very badly in this respect from dump- 
ing by Germany, Austria and Scandinavia. To-day 
the most flagrant instances of tf dumping ” coming to 
notice are the result of the slump in trade in Gieat 
Britain and other European countries as well as 
America, whose mills are offering paper in the Indian 
market at prices which they openly declare are below 
the cost of production.” Now, supposing Government 
decide in favour of a protective policy and afford 
adequate Protection to your industry, whiat will 
be the results? What do you think these people, 
who are now anxious to capture the Indian market even 
by selling below the cost of production, will do? Will 
they sit quiet and let the market slip out of their hands? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) It is not general Protection we want 
but Protection against dumping. 

9472. Q. 1 will come to the various things you want. 
You say that they openly declare that they sell in India 
below the cost price? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) We want Protection against that. 
It is not ordinary competition. If it is fair competition, 
we are quite prepared u hu.-.-. it from any country* We 
can compete with the United Kingdom or any other 
country satisfactorily and give India the paper at a good 
price. 

9473. Q. With some object they are selling paper 
below cost price. If that is so, the imposition of an 
import duty for protective purposes would raise the 
price in India? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Yes. 

9474. Q. You would be able to sell it at better prices 
than you are selling at present in competition with 
them? 

A. Yes. 

9475. Q. Bub in order to keep the market to them- 
selves, they will try and not sit quiet? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) They have to sit quiet or take a 
further 20 per cent. loss. 

9476. Q. But do you think that they can, for any 
length of time, carry on business on the principle of 
selling below cost price? 

A. Yes, from behind a high protective wall. 

9477. Q. I should like you to explain it a little 
further. 



A. (Mr. Carr,) Before the war the English paper 
makers were importing 56 per cent, of the Indian 
requirements of foicign paper into India. They are now 
asking for 33£ per cent, protective duty and if they 
get that, they are going to be in a still better position 
to compete with us here, and competition from behind 
a protective wall of that nature will, I think, drive out 
our trade. 

9478. Q . What measures would you advocate to 
protect your industry? 

A, (Mr. Carr.) I cannot advocate anything to meet 
these things, except a protective duty and it seems to 
me that 20 per cent, would give us the relief we require. 

9479. Q. If that is permanent, then the cost to the 
consumer will be increased and would continue to be 
paid by the consumer? 

A. (Mr, Carr.) Yes, but it is not a very large expen- 
diture to the consumer. Such a duty as wo suggest 
would only put the price of paper up by 3 pies per lb. 
(Mr. Carey.) That is one of the reasons why we have 
asked only for 20 per cent, and not for 33 per cent, 
which the British manufacturers are asking. They ask 
for 33 per cent. Protection against the Continent. We 
are only asking for 20 per cent. 

9480. Q. The 88J per cent. Protection which the 
British manufacturer is asking is against import into 
Great Britain? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, because these British mills aie 
at present beginning to go into liquidation, one after the 
other. 

9481. Q. If that is done, the British manufacturers 
would be able to compete with you here? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) They will have less to export until 
they get going, but the competition will be keener from 
Germany, because they would be shut out of the English 
markets and make a still greater effort to capture this 
one. (Mr. Carey.) Our information is that the German, 
Swedish and other Continental mills were deliberately 
making an excess output for dumping in other countries 
in order to keep their standing cost low. They were 
dumping of course before the war with the assistance 
of the Government subsidies. How long they would 
get them, I cannot say and nobody could say. 

9482. Q. Can you tell us what is the total quantity 
of paper of all kinds manufactured in India and im- 
ported into India? What proportion does the local 
manufacture bear to the total imports? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) The total consumption in India is 
80,000 tons, out of which 30,000 tons are made in India 
and 50,000 tons imported. (Mr. Carey.) That is at 
present with the mills as they stand. 

9483. <2. What prospects, do you think, there are for 
India manufacturing all her requirements? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Without some safeguard against 
dumping, I do not think there is a chance of manufac- 
turing the 30,000 tons very much longer. 

9484. Q. What prospect® are there for India becom- 
ing self-contained in regard to all her requirements of 
paper if some form of Protection was granted to the 
industry for a certain period of time. 

A . (Mr. Carey.) My opinion is there is nothing to 
prevent it, with the exception of a very few special 
lines. 

9485. Q . You think it can be easily managed? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) With the exception of a few special 
lines, it can be managed. 

9486. Q. Then you say that the struggle is a hard 
one for the Indian manufacturer, because you have got 
to produce all kinds of paper and your competitors 
specialise. Why is it not to specialise in India? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) We have to meet the bazar trade and 
the Government trade. We have a certain number of 
large lines, which, of course, we sell to Government at 
a special low price, because it is an advantage to have 
them. As regards the bazar trade, we find that we are 
in competition with all sorts of Continental papers and 
it is impossible very often to get an order for one class 
without taking two or three classes at the same time, 
because the foreigner is willing to give it in that way. 
(Mr. Carr.) We go on extending qualities, because other- 
wise we are more susceptible to loss from dumping. 
If we make only one quality, we may be put to 
trouble with dumping going on against us; whereas, 
if we make all ' sorts, we are also to supply people 
with some sorts, even if others ar© being dumped. 
(Mr. Carey.) Very often the people who import are 
simple agents for a group of mills, each mill making a 
special grade of paper, of course making it more 
cheaply than we can do with more grades of paper. 


9487. Q. That is because the European manufac- 
turers have got a large number ot markets and can 
sell one quality m different markets in sufficient 
quantities to make their factories run successfully? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Quite so. 

9488. Q. You have to depend upon one market where 
you have to meet all kinds of paper? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Exactly so. We have during the 
wai considered very careiully the question of specialis- 
ing m certain lines and trying to get bazars to accept 
those lines and let the others go, but we could not do so. 

9489. Q. You said that, with some form of adequate 
Protection, it would be possible to develop the industry 
in ludia to a sufficient extent to supply almost the 
whole of India’s wants. Bo you get all your raw 
materials m India? How much of your raw materials 
do you get m India and how much have you got to 
import? 

A. (Mi Cmeij.) Puwiticully the whole of our 
chemicals ha\u to be imported still. 

9190. Q. What about your stores? 

A. (Mr. Cany.) Stoics lor paper making are entirely 
impoited. When 4 speak oi stores, *1 mean what we 
call mill clothing, w ires and other things winch are 
liigldy specialised. They ate manufactured by a few 
firuia m Europe who specialise m that. Therefore I 
think there is no hope whatever of getting the stores 
here. We should always have to import these parti- 
cular things and likewise maclnneiy. Paper making 
niaclnnei \ is mostl\ made for the whole world’s trade by 
a vui’v few firms and they aie all highly specialised. 
Machinery making is now becoming more and more 
fiighly specialised. 

9491. $. When I was balking of raw materials, I 
was dealing with the various articles you mention, 
grass, wood plup, china clay, ream, dye and colours, 
etc. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) With the exception of dyes, m my 
opinion them is no reason why the whole of the raw 
materials should not some day be made m this country. 
It could not be done immediately, it will take a 
little time. 

9492. Q. Can you tell me under present conditions 
what is the proportion of raw materials you get now 
in India and what is the proportion imported, exclud- 
ing machinery? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Chemicals which add to the cost of 
the paper considerably must be largely imported for 
many years yet. Taking fibre, which is the main raw 
material, we could get 80 to 85 per cent, m India, in 
the shape of grass, rags, waste paper, waste jute, 
etc., and 15 to 20 per cent, has got to be imported. 

9493. Q. In one part of your written statement you 
point out that you are obliged to import wood pulp 
from abioad, because the corresponding raw material 
produced in India cannot be obtained for want of 
Railway facilities? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) That is true. 

9494. Q. Will you explain it more fully to the 
Commission? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) We gei the forests under lease and 
uork them under the forest rules. We have to clear 
all our grass between the beginning of November and 
the end of March. During that period all the grass 
has to he brought to the stations aud baled and shifted 
during that period to the mills., If it is not, the Rail- 
ways cannot grant facilities for storage of such an 
inilanunable material. The contractors leave it in 
the forest. Our own experience of the last three or four 
\ ears that we have got to leave tlu* grass in the 
fi. rests, simply because we could not shilt it, although 
it ha^i been cut and partially paid for. That is our 
difficulty in getting the law material to the mill. 

0495. Q. Is your wood pulp imported from abroad or 
your raw material from India the cheaper? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) The cost of grass, which is the main 
staple here, has now risen so much that wood pulp 
to-day is almost on a parity with grass in India. 

9496. Q. That is to say, as delivered at the works? 

.4. (Mr. Can.) You can got paper from imported 

w nod pulp almost as cheaply as you can from Indian 
grass. That is so just at the present moment, because 
grass has increased very much in price. 

9497. Q. Is that the particular quality of grass that 
you need, or grass generally? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) That is the particular graIR 
(Mr. Carr.) With the increase of Railway freight m3. 
the fact that we have to go further afield for our grass 
requirements, we have to pay very high rates for 
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collecting grass now. I think both our mills lare 
trying to get grass from the Punjab to Madras. 

9498. Q. You say, “ the ill effects of this at a 
time such as that we have just passed through aie 
shown immediately m a rise m the cost of paper, but 
a more permanent injury arises from the discourago- 

^ment given to the adoption of measures for the improve- 
ment of raw material supplies and for the extension 
ot operations generally.” That is in regard to your 
supply of raw materials? 

A. (Air. n ' Q ■’ ply of grass. 

9499. Q , 1 . . ■ say, “ it will hardly be credit- 

ed, but it is a fact that, as late as 1913, there was an 
enormous discrimination in favour of the importer. 
Railway rates on paper from Howrah were considerably 
tower than from the mills in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, while when despatching paper to Cawnpore, 
Delhi or Lahore the mills had to * pay no less than 
60 per cent, more freight per maund per mile than 
did the Bombay and Karachi importer. As an ex- 
ample of this unjust discrimination, we may quote 
rates to Jubbulpore, which are, from Bombav Be. 0-9-6 
and from Naihati Be. 1-3-0 per maund; the distance 
from Naihati is 16 per cent. • greater than from 
Bombay, and the freight charge is increased 100 per 
cent.” But you say that this has now been changed, 
is it not so? 

A. (Mr. Corey.) It continues. 

9500. The President . — Q. Can you give us any 
information about the comparative cost of bringing 
paper from Europe land sending it by Bail in India? 

/i. (Mr, Carr.) In 1914 sea freight from London to 
Madras was 27s., whereas from Raneegungc to Madras 
Bail freight was 43s. 6d., but to-day London to Madras 
is 47s. 6d. whereas Raneegunge to Madras is 57s. lid. 

9501. Q. That is one aspect of the question, the com- 
parative cost of landing paper at the ports. But there is 
another aspect. An importer sending Ms goods vxd 
Bombay or Calcutta to the Punjab has to pay Railway 
freight just as you have got to pay Railway freight 
from Raneegunge. 

A. But the Railwiay carry imported r^d- rt 9 annas 
6 pies per maund, but for our . .. - • i , charge 
Re. 1-3-0 per maund. 

9502. Q. That is to say, the Railway discriminate 
in this way for Railway purposes. I am not sitting in 
judgment on the Railway, but I should like to know 
if that is so? 

A. Yes that is so. (Mr. Can.) I have givm you an 
instance of the Hamburg paper which can go into the 
Lahore market at Rs. 53 per ton, while from 
Raneegunge to Lahore the freight is Rs. 60 per ton. 

9503. Q. What I really want to know is the freight 
from Hamburg to Karachi and Karachi to Lahore. 
The Railway freight from Raneegunge to Lahore is 
Rs. 60. Now what is the freight from Karachi to 
Lahore? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) The freight from Karachi to Lahore 
is at the rate of 14 annas per maund. 

9504. Q . How much is it per ton? How much out 
of the Rs. 52 is Railway freight? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Rs. 23-10-0 out of Rs, 52 is Railway 
freight. 

9505. Q . And what is the distance? (Sir Montagu 
TFe66.) Something like 725 miles. 

9506. Q. Raneegunge to Lahore is about 1,200? 

A . . Yes. 

9507. Q. And they charge you Rs. 60? 

A Yes 

9508. Q. Against Rs. 23-10? 

* A. Yes. 

9509. Q. Then you ask for six different forms of Pro- 

tection or State aid, call it whatever you like, you want 
20 per cent, tariff, you want preferential Railway rates 
or rebates, on paper produced in India, you want pre- 
ferential Railway rates for raw materials affecting the 
industry, you want special wagon supplies for your 
grass during special seasons of the year, you want 
a ^guaranteed minimum of 10,000 tons per annum 
contract from Government and you want free imports 
of all raw materials machinery. Have you 

considered what the accumulating effect of all these 
different forms of State aid or Protection is? You ask 
for 20 per cent., but if all these things are worked 

0 out it would be & very big percentage. Have v ou 
mmfeei out the total percentage, inclusive of all 
these different items? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) The object of asking for 20 per cent, 
was that it vould not increase the price of the paper 


to the consumer excessively. These other methods 
which we propose or suggest here would not fall upon 
the consumer. 

9510. Q. But they would reduce the Government 
revenue ? 

A. Yes; they would also reduce the price of the papv 
and so enable us to compete. 

9511. Q \«utt that none of the other forms of. 
State aid or Piutec . '■"* is granted and that the present 
conditions in regard to all the items from 2 to 6 
prevail, what amount of Protection would you need in 
those conditions ? 

-1. (Mr. Carey.) We realise the difficulties which 
might arise over some of the forms of assistance 
suggested, particularly over Railway rates. We put 
them m as ui'.cmai'.vcs for selection by the Commission 
of those most suitable. If we only get the 20 per 
cent, tariff, then 20 per cent, would be insufficient. 

9512. Q. That is why I am asking you how much 
greater Protection you would need by the elimination of 
these other protections that you have asked for? 

.4. It is a curious fact that before the war we con- 
sidered that 33 per cent. Protection would have to be 
given. The English paper makers also ask for 33 per 
cent, and if we do not get all these things, we would 
bo justified in asking for 33 per cent. We are not here 
as protectionists pure and simple, we are representing 
the industry. 

9313. Q. Yes, that is why I did not ask any ques- 
tion as regards the general policy, but only as regards 
the industry. 

A. We are not asking for tariff w^alls but Protection 
against dumping. 

9514. Q. That is to say, as soon as dumping ceases, 
\ou will give up these? 

A. (AL Carey.) If such a thmg ever happens. If 
the Protection against dumping were taken off, it 
would begin again. 

9515. Q. If your attitude is that you really want this 
Protection against -dumping, then you must agree to 
give it up v r hen dumping ceases? 

J. I think we are prepared to promise that until it 

vc (‘ r ) 

951u. Q. L aii you tell us how Government, are going 
to keep themselves informed as to whether dumping is 
continuing or has ceased? Is there any way by 
which Government could find out? 

A. (Air. Carr.) It would be difficult. That is one of 
the reasons why we ask for 20 per cent, as a general 
all round rate. 

9517. Q. Then, 'as regards the written statement 
from the Bengal Paper Mills, there is one question 
which is very interesting and very important; that is 
to say, that all these difficulties that you have pointed 
out m regard to Railways and the supply of raw 
materials relate to Raneegunge. Do you think that 
Raneegunge is the boot site for the paper industry? 

A . (Mr. Gan.) It costs us more for imported stores, 
but we use at least six tons of coal for every ton of 
paper made; so we have settled down near the coal 
fields; we are on the river bank, and there we are also 
favourably placed with regard to the grass fields and 
we are on the way to the upcountry markets. Our 
handicap is that we have got to pay freight upon 
everything that we import. 

9518. Q. Taking everything into consideration, do 
you think that the selection of Raneegunge for the 
establishment of this industry is suitable? 

JL. Yes, physically it is very suitable. 

9519. Q. Sir Edgar Iiolbcrton , — Q. lust a word fur- 
ther on this subject of dumping. The explanation pro- 
bably is, is it not, that the production of Europe is 
ovor-gicai for its needs? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) At tho i>rcsent time it is. 

9520. Q. Am I right in thinking with regard to this 
dumping policy that it pays them to keep their mills 
working full time and export a certain amount of 
their product at low prices, so as not to increase their 
standing charges? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) That was what was happening 
before the war. 

9521. Q. Do }Qu think the same condition has arisen 
again ? 

A. There is every danger that it will arise if it 
has not already arisen. 

9522. Q » In addition, of course, some of those po ul- 
tries are assisted by the present exchange? 

A. But that is temporary. 
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9523. Q . Do you think it would be possible to ex- 
pand the industry in India? 

A. I look upon this country as one which contains 
most of the raw materials 1 therefore see no leason 
why the industiy should not be expanded and be self- 
supporting if Government so desire it 

9524. Q. You say that this country has a sufficient 
quantity of raw materials. Would that apply to your 
most important raw materials P 

A. ( Mr . Carr.) There are many kinds of material. 

9525. Q. At the present moment, would it apply to 
the grass that you use, is it sufficient? 

A. Probably not. 

9526. Q. You would have to go to other alternatives? 

1 Yes. 

9527. Q • Possibly such os bamboos? 

A. Yes 

9528. Q. There has been a good deal of discussion 
about bamboos. I believe that they can be utilized 
oow , <'an they not? 

.1. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, they would require a new 
plant to be put down. 

9529. Q . With your present, plant then, you arc 
rather bound to the mu materials that you now use? 

1. As a mutter of fact, wo are fortunately situated 
in having some plant winch can be used ioi both 

9530 Q. Your industry has been established for 40 
years you sav? 

A. Yes 

9531. Q. And the Bengal Paper Mills for something 
like 30 years? 

.i. (Mr. Carr.) Yes. 

9532. Q. Are these Indian companies? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, they are Indian registered 
companies. * 

9533. Q . Who arc the majority of the share-holders? 

A. (Mr, Carey.) In Tiiaghur, at least half Indian 

and half European. (Mr. Carr.) 3£ kkhs out of 
9 lakhs of capital are held by Indians, so much so 
that we have an Indian Director on our Board. 

9531. Q. Indians have a very Considerable stake? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Yes. 

9535. Q . Well, from that point of view certainly, the 
industry is one which deserves to he encouraged. In 
addition to the fact that this old established industry 
has Indian capital and has a sufficient supply of raw 
n a ferial s, 'can you give me any special reasons why 
tins industry should be kept alive? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Well,^ it is one on which a great 
deal of the other work in the country depends for 
development. 

9536. Q. Can you specify? 

A . I have got them in my notes. China clay 
works, rosin grass growing and collection, lime, chemi- 
cals, etc. i 

9537. Q. Now, if your industry collapses would these 
allied industries or some of them collapse with it? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) They consume such a large proportion 
of these particular products that it is quite certain 
ihqt at any rate China clay and rosin would be 
affected considerably and lime to some extent. 

9538. Q. Now, with regard to labour, Your super- 
vising staff out here is mostly European, I suppose? 

A, (Mr, Cany.) Yes. 

9539. Q. I suppose they are experts? 

A, Yes, 

9510. Q. xYro you at present carrying on any system 
O! training Indians? 

A. (Mr. ('air.) We have had a couple of Govern- 
ment students and we wanted others to join, but they 
did not take very kindly to the paper trade. The 
apprenticeship which an expert paper maker has to 
go through is a hard one— distinctly hard. The two 
graduates we have had with us. one from Assam and 
the other from the Punjab went a certain distance. 
One ictired after a couple of years’ work and the other 
we.ut to America to finish his knowledge to complete 
his education. 

9541. Q. Whore would an educated Indian have to 
begin if he decided to qualify to become m expert in 
the paper industry? 

.4. (Mr. Carr.) We began with the raw material 
and got them to understand that, and then went on 
with the process. 

0542. Q. They would begin in fact with manual 
labour r > 

A. Yes, 


9543. Q. Unloss a man was billing to do that, ho 
would not be of much use? 

A. ( M ). Can), Our Managing Director began the 
tiade m the same way. 

9544. Q. Up-to-date you have really put facilities in 
th? wav of Indians, but they do not seem to go in for 
them p 

A (Mr. Carey.) I had this question put to me be- 
foie the Industrial Commission and I said we would 
be quite pleased to take in any one who will come in. 
It is a hot and duty business learning to be a paper 
maker and takes many years. The men who gen- 
n ally do papa work in England are father and son 
who have been paper makers for generations. Similar- 
ly, here in the paper mills, we have bad Indian 
families father and son with us ever since the begin-, 
ning, jn the lower branches ; they are excellent men, 

9545. Q. But they have not got tliu education facil- 
ities to enable them to get through? 

A. No and tliv-y lack also in the initiative 

9546. Q Where does your wood pulp come from? 

.1. (Mr. Carey.) Mostly from Sweden. 

95-17. Q India is a country with an imlimiied sup- 
ply of timber. Why do not you use Indian wood pulp 
instead of grass? * 

A. (Mr. Carey } For the last ten years we have 
been evanunimr almost all the fibres in the country, 
and so in i \\n have not found anything suitable. 

9o4K. Q, The trouble is that thov are soft and seat- 
teied 9 

A. Yes. I would refer you to the report of the 
Ceylon Government; they state m their report that 
they are too scattered for use for the paper mills. 

9, >49. Q With reference to the six requests that you 
have put up here, and the note by the Titaghur 
Paper Mills, T fancy that the six together is a rather 
bigger dose than you expect us to swallow, and the 
President has developed the point that if you leave 
out 2 to 6, you would require something like 33 per 
cent, m No. 1? 1 

A. Yes, 

9550. Q. Now, supposing you were able to do with- 
out 2 and 3, supposing they are dropped out, would 
that help yon materially if you get the last 3? 

A. I think we would agree to accept that, because 
we recognise the difficulty of the Railways at the pre- 
sent time. * 


9551. Q. If you could get your special wagon% and 
the Government would guarantee to take practical ly 
the whole of their requirements from you, and if voii 
could get free imports of raw materials, you would 
not want to raise your 20 per cent., I imagine? 

A. We would leave it at 20 per cent. 

9552. Q. But if any of these three felt out, then 
would the 20 per cent, be insufficient? 

A. I think the special wagon supply for grass Is 
a most essential point. Large Government orders 
placed with us reduce the average cost of manufac- 
ture for the uhole mills; and as regards the imports, 
of raw materials, I think that is another most import- 
ant point. r 

9533. Q. With regard to No. 6 probably you onh 
take a percentage of the imports of the various raw 
materials Now, the chief Collector of Customs who 
gu\y evident o before us yesterday was very strong 
against differentiating, because it a as making the work 
of his department most difficult. If No. 6 W n» drop- 
ped out, would that make any material difference to 
you? 


055 f. Q. You say that you mint the rates for the 
government contract fisc! on current prices o! 
British paper. T)g you moan current prices h 
Britain or delivered in India? 

A. Oh no, offered here. 

9555, Q. If you are going to have a 20 per cent 

au y on < > ou are tvally fixing the price with tliii 
« \tn ?<i p‘»r font.? 

A Thar* is what we arife for, 

t*55i». Q . . 1,’t u- consider the price of British pane: 
to be x. Then you iul<l to it v freight, ami thea yo\ 
mid it) per cent. duty. Therefore your price will bt 
r film v plus 20 per cent.? 

A^(3fr. Carey.) Yes. It comes to that. 

is really what you are asking? 

A. (Mr, Carey.) Quite so. In other words, we as] 
for the equivalent of the price at which Govermnen 
can buy English paper imported here under a 20 ne 
cent, tariff, 
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9558. Q. This would be very expensive. The price 
will be more than the price Government would pay 
for foreign paper at Calcutta? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. It is true. 

9559. Q. Is there still dumping by foreign people? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9560. Q. Therefore, you are really asking that the 
Government price should be fixed very high? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) We are asking it for the sake of 
the development of the industry, and in view of the 
value of the industry to the country. 

9561. Q. There is one point with reference to your 
paper. You say. that at the moment the mill is 
approaching a position when, with its new machinery, 
it will he able to turn out paper under mechanical 

^conditions which compare favourably with mills in 
other parts of the world. Then you mean that you 
are satisfied with the mechanical conditions of your 
mill? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. We have a great deal more 
scope for work to he done. We have many more 
machines and more plant to deal with than the other 
mill has. 

9562. Q. Is it^a fact that a paper mill of 7 years ago 
would bo a second class mill now?* 

A. Yes. 

9563. Q . Therefore, you have spent on capital 
as inventions come on? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. The war has given rise to 
tremendous improvements in America and Europe in 
the process of manufacture. 

9564. Q. If Government pay duty on what they 
import, you realise that it would he in the nature of 
a book entry? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Still, we think that they should 

pay : . 

9565. Q. Would it be sufficient for your purpose if 
Government made a declaration that they would con- 
sider the question of duty before they place any 
contracts ? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) I think it is very liable to be over- 
looked m placing contracts. 

9566. Q. You mention that several paper firms at 
home have actually put in a request for 33 per cent. 
Protection. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. They have actually put in 
a request. 

9567. Q. Their request has up-to-date not received a 
favourable reply? _ 

A. No. But they have been accepted by Govern- 
ment as a key industry. 

9568. Q. As a key industry, therefore, their claim 
under the Safeguarding of Industries Act has to be 
considered. That is the point. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) I think they have an expectation 
that it will he favourably considered. 

9569. Q. Would you care to tell me if you know at 
all how the capital of Messrs. John Dickinson and 
Sons is placed. Is their capital English capital 
purely? 

A. Yes. They have English capital. 

9570. Q . They would not therefore be likely to 
benefit by any of the dumping tactics? 

A. Although their capital is British, they buy and 
sell paper, 

9571. Q . Are they merely manufacturers or deal- 
ers? 

A. Principally dealers, but they have also mills. 

9572. Q. The large amount of orders they take here 
might be for foreign paper? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It might be. 

9578. Q. Is it necessary to specify the country of 
manufacture on the paper? 

A. I think it would be an excellent idea. 

9574. Q. Is it not done now? 

A* (Mr. Carey.) Yes* It is already marked on the 
packages. But as a matter of fact, I may stay that 
we had an instance where we proved to the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Department that Japanese paper 
was imported packed in English packages. 

9575. Mr. Narcttam Morarjee. — Q. You say that 
you are engaging 86,500 Indian hands? 

A. (Mr. Carey), Yes. 

9576. Q. How many of these men are engaged in 
the factories? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Actually, about 3,000. 

9577. Q . The rest? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) They are engaged in other 
industries connected with this industry. 


9578. Q. If pulp is made from bamboo, do you think 
that it is as good as the Scandinavian or Norwegian 
pulp? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Perhaps it is a little early yet to 
say. It is still in the experimental stage. 

9579. Q. Does England import Norwegian or 
Swedish pulp? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9580. Q. She has not got any forests, has she? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. 

9581. Q. Which pulp does she import mostly, Aus- 
trian, Norwegian or Swedish? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) I think the Scandinavian supply 
is the principal supply. Canada also supplies them. 

9582. Q. Do you also import Norwegian pulp? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes 

9583. Q. You say that before the war the paper 
industry was not in a very flourishing state. But 
matters changed during the war. Have you been 
making improvements since then? 

A. Yes. 

9584. Sir Montagu Webb. — Q. The evidence which 

you have kindly sent in to the Commission is, I 
think, of the very greatest value, because it appears 
to me that the whole problem which this Commission 
is ™ fnay be found in the papers which you 

ha\ ■ y \ I ■ > . us Studying the evidence which 
you have given, it seems to me a question whether 
the paper industry is suitable for India at all in 
this respect; your largest market is cheap paper and 
you are not in a position to get cheap pulp.^ Yon 
have the raw material for the good qualities of 
paper, but only a relatively small market for the 
hft 'y:r.h A i“s paper. Is that right? I am only 
•m ,.•( Vng for information. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. We want to import the 
heavy chemicals cheap. 

9585. Q. Does any Canadian pulp reach India? 

A. It is not so suitable. Second class paper we 
can make out of it. 

9586. Q. You have suitable raw material here? 

A. Yes 

9587. Q. But you have to import your chemicals? 

A. Yes. 

9588. Q. The question arises whether it is expedient 
to tax the country as a whole in order to give you the 
margin necessary to carry on successfully your paper 
mills. Is that the problem in a nut shell? I ask 
you in this way, beeause I do not understand from 
the evidence which you have put before us that you 
contemplate in a few years being in a stronger posi- 
tion than you are in now. In other words, you are 
in the position of an infant industry which is not 
able to. stand on its own legs. It seems to me that, 
having regard to the sources of your pulp and the cost 
of bringing your raw material fiom the different parts 
of the country, you are more or less permanently 
handicapped. I may be wrong. I only seek for in 
formation. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Provided that we are protected 
against dumping as dumping, we do not fear ordinary 
competition on level conditions. (Mr. Carr.) We do 
not fear ordinary competition. We have spent 
22 lakhs in bringing the mills up-to-date in the last 
few years. Now. that the mill is up-to-date, we can 
meet all competition. But I do not think in the 
future we will be safe. Any time we cannot hold 
against dumping. We can compete with other 
papers. But with the dumped paper we cannot com- 
pete. (Mr. Carey.) Since 1915, we have actually 
spent 39 lakhs for cringing the mills up-to-date, and 
we still have a good deal to spend in order to bring 
it up-to-date. We have placed 18 lakhs for develop- 
ment. 

9589. Q. Am I correct in understanding that if you 
are protected against dumping, you would not seek 
the further aids which I And at the end of your 
paper? 

A. (Mr. Carr .) We have asked for them for only 
10 years. 

9590. Q. Then you are really a baby industry since 
you require 10 years? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) We have been stunted in our 
childhood from lack of nutrition. 

9591. Q. As I said, the whole problem which is 
before the Commission seems very excellently illus- 
trated in your papers; you are asking for a Protection 
which must be imposed upon the general tax-payer 
in order that vour industry may stand on its own 
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legs. But you say that if dumping could be stopped, 
you think you can get on p^fectlv all right. 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Wo W able then to bring 

our mills up. We are not afraid of ordinary competi- 
tion on level conditions. 

9592. Q. I know many industries that would flourish 
with assistance such as preferential rates for raw' 
materials, special wagon supplies, guaianteed mini- 
mum order of 10,000 tons a year and flee imports of 
all raw materials and machinery for which you now 
ask 1 

A. Quite so. The only justification of this one 
is that it is of sufficient value to he worth while 
considering. 

# 9593. Q. If your industry can be assisted by Protec- 
tion against dumping, I think you vouM have the 
very best arguments m your favour. But 1 am not 
sure whether a case could he established for any 
further Protection. 

A. (Mr, Carr.) No. 0 is recommended by the fact 
that the raw* material essential for our industry lias to 
be imported. We do not w’ant to ask tor too lngh a 
tariff. We want to keep our Protection as low as 
possible, and tins is only possible it the tuw nmtenal 
could be allowed free Otherwise, you would nullity 
the assistance you give us. (Mi, Carey.) Actually, 
we w'ould want an anti-dumping Protection of 33 per 
cent. But we minimise that m other directions so ns 
not to raise the price to the consume!. 

9594. Q. What does the pulp pay now? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It is at present free. 

9595. Q. Am I right in noting that if you are pro- 
tected against dumping, you will have a very good 
chance of survival, even if w y e don’t consider a pro- 
tective tariff, and provided that you get your law 
materials free? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. By way of comparison, I 
may say that it should he not less than 33 per cent, 
judging by the pre-war standard. 

9596. Q. You want some special tariff legislation 
which would check dumping. Is that what is requir- 
ed? 

A, (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9597. Q . You are satisfied that with that Protec- 
tion you would be able to compete economically in 
the country? 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Yes, with that and free imports 
of raw materials. 

9598. <9. On several pages you refer to the excessive 
Bailway charges. I take it that you can haidly 
expect to send goods from Calcutta to Karachi as 
economically as they can be sent by sea. You can 
hardly expect Bailway transport to be as cheap as 
sea transport 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Sea transport for 8,000 miles? 
We may hope that the Railways wifi some day get 
into a position when they might begin to look at it. 

9599. Q. I should like to understand exactly what 
you mean when you talk of excessive Railway rates. 
Do you mean that the rates charged by the Railways 
are in thomselves high or do you mean that Bail way 
freight as compared with sea freight is high? 

A. (Mr, Carey.) The latter is my meaning. An 
industry which has to draw its raw materials from 
thousands of miles is very so vi rely handicapped- 

9600. Q. You may find that bamboo pulp is satis- 
factory, and you may also be able to get your chemi- 
cals hero. 

A. (Mr, Carey.) I think bamboo pulp will prove good. 
But as to chemicals there is no certainty. 

9601. Q . On page 1 of the Bengal Paper Mills Com. 
pany’s written statement you give particulars regard- 
ing the number of Indians employed by you, wage'* 
paid, etc. Those are masons, I take it, why you lay 
claim to Protection. 

+ A. (Mr. Carry.) Yes, 

9602. Q. You show counter-advantages as against 
the disadvantages of Piotertion. These lire sumt> of 
the advantages which are secured. la it so? 

A, (Mr. Carr.) Quite so. 

9608. Mr Cayajee. — Q. Which is the chief source of 
dumping? Scandinavia? 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Austria and Germany. 

9604. Q. A view is propounded by an expert who 
says that the supply for pulp making mills is bet rail- 
ing exhausted. Do you think that this in the near 
future would not put a stop to clumping? 

A. I do not believe in this contingency. 


9005, Q. But don’t you think that at present such 
an exhaustion is proved by the fact that they -are 
closing down the Scandinavian pulp mills? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. They are closed down on 
account of over-production and inability to sell their 
output. (Mr. Carr.) I have been making very care-r 
iul enquiries myself for years past, and specially at 
home for the last two years. I heard conflicting re- 
ports about this question. The last I heard was there 
is no likelihood whatever of the exhaustion of the 
Canadian supply for many years to come. 

9606. Q. 1 suppose dumping is your strong fear. 
Do you think that a 20 per cent, duty for 10 years 
would put you m a position to compete with mills 
which produce move than you do? Their production? 
is 500 tons a day whereas yours is 31 tons per day. 
Don’t you think that after 10 years even with the 
duty yon will suffoi from dumping? 

*1. {Mr. Carr.) We really say that 10 years is the 
minimum. As long as dumping continues w r e want 
Protection. 

9607. Q Then \our 6 demands are not limited tas to 

lime 0 » *■ 

A. (Mr. Caicy.) The time limit may apply to Nos. 

4 and 5. But w r e would make No. 6 as a permanent 

condition 

9608. Q. That is to say, a sort of permanent Pro- 
tection? 

A. Yes. 

9609. Q. Irrespective of dumping? 

A. Yes. (Mr. Carr.) No. 4 T think would clear 
away itself in the natural course of Railway develop- 
ment. 

9610. Q. You make some estimate of the natural 
Protection enjoyed by your industry. Will you kindly 
tabulate it in terms of percentages? You say “ Ad- 
ded to this we have to leckon 11 per cent. Indian im- 
port duty and 50s. a ton for freight.’* What doe# 
it amount to in terms of percentage, approximately? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It is about 3 per cent. 

9611. Q. If you add 2 per cent, minimum landing 
charges, it amounts to a Protection of about 5 per 
cent. only. 

A. Yes. 

9612. Q. Then you demand the free admission of 
caustic soda, bleach, sulphuric acid, sulphate of alu- 
mina, etc. If these were admitted duty free, don’t 
you think that the development, of chemical industries 
in India of that character would be retarded? 

A . (Mr. Carey.) We mean until such time as the 
mills make them themselves, or until they can be 
locally made by others, which is bound to come. 

9618. Q. Chemical industry experts have asked for 
Protection and you want to admit these things free. 
There is- a little conflict in thjs matter, 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It is inevitable. (Mr. Carr.) If 
the paper industry disappears, there would be no use 
for a large amount of the chemicals, and that would 
hit the chemical industry in India. 

9614. Q, Now% talking of the making ci pulp from 
bamboos, do you think that if experiments succeed, 
the cost of making pulp would be xedueea? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) You mean the cost of producing 
bamboo pulp as against the present pulp? Not 
materially. 

9615. "$. Mr. Amseough *s report says that there is 
an almost inexhaustible supply of bamboos near the 
coasts. 

,4. (Mr. Carry.) Experiments have not proved that 
the oo*i umdd be mailer. 

9616. Q. Thi« 20 per cent, tariff you propose on ac- 
count of the abnormal conditions of dumping on the 
one -hie, and on aeemint of the fact that your mill? 
j«vin in be rather small and many of them not sup- 
plied wiih the very superior machinery which, you 
say, has boon invented during the war. It is on this 
temporary phenomenon that yon base the demand for 
this 20 per cent, duty. Is it not. so? 

A, (Mr. Carey.) No, Sir. The whole claim we are 
making i«s based on the pre-war conditions, 

*u‘,i7. Mr. lihu.h . f.b Mr. jnu have men- 

tioned llu» p.pii ui-lu i is a- a l.e\ industry. Are you 
quite sine r*J v»*ur l.> t->? Because 1 do nut find it in 
Hie schedule of Hu Safeguarding of Industries Act as 
one of the key industries? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) 1 received a cable from home 
which I understood that it was a key industry. 

9618. Q. Has there been a recent addition? 
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A. ( Mr . Carey .) I am afraid I have not gob the refer- 
ence, but I will look it up and let you know. 

9619. Q . I understand that the English paper 
makers are asking for a 33 per cent. Protection, not 
because their cost of production is actually 33 per 
'cent, higher than that of foreign manufacturers, but 

because they want tc counteiact the dumping and 
that is the standard rate fixed by the Government for 
anti-dumping legislation? 

A. (Mr. Carey-) Yes. These are the words in the 
letter we received from home : ‘ ‘ They were represent- 

ing their case to Government m order to get the 33 
per cent. Protection under the of Indus- 

tries Bill and had every expectation or j.orvng it. They 
are not able to find out the German manufacturers' 
cost, but are ' - ~ rticulars of their 

own costs and • * . P*. against the iates 

at which Germa*' ; q i - “■ 4 Our figure of 33 

per cent, is based on the actual difference between the 
German price and the price of our paper in pre-war 
days. 

9620. Q. Your^ figure is independent of the home 
figure ? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, surely. 

9621. Q. This dumping ih from Great Britain at the 
present moment? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, partly. 

9622. Q. And Great Britain is asking for anti-dump- 
ing legislation against Germany? 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9623. Q. Great Britain would object to be hit by 
the big bullies, but they would not object to playing 
the bully themselves in India? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Of course, the dumping from 
England, I think, is more or less a temporary phase. 
I do not think that we need fear it for any length of 
time. What we are experiencing to a greater extent 
than the English dumping is the foreign dumping of 
which I have given many instances to you. 

9624. Q. I can see that point. But if England gets 
a 33 per cent protective duty and can distribute the 
standing charges behind that protective wall, would not 
England be able to adopt the same dumping procedure 
here? 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Well, there is a possibility. We are 
not asking for Imperial Preference. 

9625. Q. In fact you ask for Protection against 
England? 

A. (Mr. Carey-) Against every country. 

9626. Q. You may find England dumping in the 
same way as Germany? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9627 . Q. And by dumping what you mean is that 
they do not include standing charges to adjust the 
cost of manufacture? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) The information we got before the 
war was that their idea was to reduce standing charges 
substantially. The German dumping prices were fixed 
on information from the Consulate here. 

9628. Q. I propose to deal with one point of view 
which has not been dealt with by my colleagues, and 
that is the consumer's point of view ; You have 
raised a fear that if you do not get this Protection 
you will be completely wiped out, i.c,, we shall have 
to depend entirely on imported paper. Ts there any 
danger then that foreign countries, including Eng- 
land, will be able to make us pay for our paper more 
than we are paying at present? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) I think there is very little doubt 
about that. Unless the mills had been here, you would 
have been paying higher rates already. 

9629. Q. It ,you oould prove that the consumer 
ultimately benefits by this 20 par cent, duty, you 
have an important argument. 

A . (Mr. Carey.) Throughout the whole of the war 
period the mills here supplied the Indian consumers 
mauy crorcs worth of paper, both the Government and 
the bazar consumer, at prices less than prices else- 
where. 

9630. Q. Can you prove that? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) 1 think it is a fair statement. 
(Mr. Carr-) There are a great many people who 
cannot import paper, because they cannot take big 
enough quantities « we supply them. (Mr. Carey.) 
The 30,009 tons that the Indian mills can put in the 
bazar here keeps the scales even. 

9631. Q. You do not think that the competition be- 
tween the German mills and the English milk would 
be sufficient Protection for the consumer? 


A. (Mr. Carey.) Well, it might be. But against that 
you have to weigh the disadvantages to the country in 
other directions. 

,9632. Q. Can ■ . - r»v i n idea from the news- 
papers' point of ' ' " I be charged one anna 

and one pice for the 4 * Statesman”? 

A. I do not think that the patriotism of the news- 
papers for supporting home industries will make them 
buy from us. We have earned them more than once 
during the war, when they could not get foreign sup- 
plies, but the moment they could buy from Sweden, 
they bought from Sweden and did not even give us a 
chance. 1 do not think you are going to affect them 
in any way 

9633. Q. I am considering it from the consumers’ 
point of view. You a»*e going to put your price up by 
20 or 30 per cent. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) The duty is now 11 per cent. 

9631. Q. But you are asking for 30 per cent? 

A. (Mr. Cm,) We are asking for 20 per cent. 
Protection, / 's assistance. 

9635. Q. How do you suggest that newspapers 
could meet that extra 9 per cent? 

A. { Mr . Carry.) They have a margin of profit, and I 
do not tlimk it will fall on the consumer. 

9636. Q. When people are asking for Protection m 
England, they uro asked to prove that their mills are 
up-to-date. You have told us that new inventions are 
coming out every year. If you get this Protection, 
would not there be a tendency for your mill to stop 
keepir “p- 1 - 0 

A. ■ V 1 i 20 per cent, duty would not give us 
such a monopoly it would not mean 20 per cent, 
profit, but we should naturally in self-defence always 
spend some profits on new processes. 

9637 Q. When you find that you can no* keep your 
machinery up-to-date, would you come back and ask for 
another 5 per cent, or 10 per cent? Now, you have 
given us very big figures as to the number of people 
employed. Your statement of 36,000 people is for the 
Titaghur Paper Mills alone, and if you multiply that 
by 5, to allow for dependants you get something like 
2 lakhs. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) A very great deal of that is seasonal 
labour, vpcr.;wtr\ labour. 

9638. (}. I 1 . U not entirely at your disposal? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It works viTi us. 

9639. Q. It does not depend entirely upon you for 
a living? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) It depends upon us for 8 or 10 
months. 

9640. Q. As you know, if a general scheme of Pi o- 
tection is granted all round, it will cost the consumer 
perhaps a rupee a bead. So your working expenses 
will go up on that basis by 2 iakhs of rupees. Have 
you considered that aspect of the question? 

A. Mv answer to that is we are not asking for gene- 
ral Protection, but only against dumping in paper. 

9641. Q. I am trying to suggest that other people 
are demanding Protection for their articles, and if we 
concede their demands, that will hit ^ou. Thera is a 
demand generally for Plot eel ion . as you know. Other- 
wise we should not he sitting here, and as far as I can 
see, that is likely to put 2 lakhs of rupees on to your 
working expenses by raising the cost of labour. 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Possibly. 

9642. Q. Would the 20 per cent, duty still 'be 
enough, or is it rather like a snow -ball? 

A. (Mr. Carry.) T do not think that, will increase 
our wages bill. We have already increased wages by 
90 pei cent, on the pre-war rate. 

0643. Mr. IHrla . — Q. Mr. (Jarev, will you kindly 
explain how \our industry stands in etficiency in com- 
parison with the foreign industries? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) We are rapidly getting into order. 
9644, Q , But at present, it is not so? * 

A . (Mr. Carey.) It is not completely. 

9645* Q. Ts it due to this reason , that you have not 
up-to-date machinery in your mills? 

A. ( Mr . Carey.) It is duo, as I said, to the develop- 
ments which have been made in moat other countries 
during the period of the war, and also the present 
position in all mills in India is due to the fact that H 
they had no money before 1916 to expend on more 
than just bare living. 

9646. Q, No money to expend on up-to-date machin- 
ery? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 
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$047. Q. And if you finl that tlio future of your 
industry is not very good, would you like to put your 
money mto purchasing up-to-date plant? 

A. (Mr. Cairy.) Weil, il we do not do that, of course 
the 20 per cent, would bo no use to us. 

9648. Q . If you find that the future is not veiy 
good, and if there is no 20 per cent. Protection, you 
would not like to put more money in up-to-date 
machinery for your mills? 

A. (Mr. Caiey.) Of course not. 

9649. Q. And you think that if you get this Protec- 
tion, you would put more money and purchase up-to- 
date machinery? 

A. {Mr. Cat ci/.) Absolutely. 

9050, Q . And do you think it will also bring down 
the cost oi pi.’ihi 1 m 9 

J. {Mr. ( >'i‘ j : . 

9651. Q. And theroiore you have nu fear that li you 
get Protection, there will be inefficiency in your mills? 

A. {Mr. Catcy.) That i* why I ask tor Protection. 
It is to establish our industry. 

9652. Q. Would you let me know the pre-war priee 
ior a lb. of paper which now cu.ds 1 annas? 

A. {Mr. Catcy ) It was li 1<> If annas. 

9656. Q. lias the cost oi production meieuwcd dui- 
mg the wtu? 

A. {Mi. Carry.) Du you mean the cost oi produc- 
tion m other countries? 

9654. Q. No, I am speaking of the cost of production 
m India. Has it increased during w r ar time? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Yes, much more than double. 

9655. ty. Can you kindly let me know what was the 
cost of production before the war and what it is at 
present? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) You mean the coot oi production for 
a lb. of paper m India? 

9656. Q . Y r es. 

A . (Mr. Carey.) It w r a& i| to 2 annas before the war. 
It w r ent up to 6 or 7 annas during the war. 

9657 Q. From 1 J annas it has gone up to 6 or 7 
annas? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. That was during the war, but 
it must be lesb than that now\ It is not that cost now. 

9658. Q. Has it come down? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) it lias come down considerably. 
(Mr. Carr). May I supplement our answer to your 
question about efiiuency** Our mechanical efficiency 
has improved very largely, but our personnel has not. 
Xheic is no quest if »u Unit the labour we use here does 
not compare m efficiency favourably with the foreign 
labour. Wo have to employ <q much more. 

9659. Mr. Mtmi. — (J. There is only one point uu 
which I want you to give us a little more miorniation, 
and that is about, the Jut me prospects of your raw 
materials, I understand from what you said just 
now that your mills are situated a long way from your 
field oi supply oi raw materials, and you have repre- 
sented that you have great difficulty in getting them. 
I understand that you have to go farther and farther 
afield for grass. It has not been established whether 
bamboo pulp would be a sound proposition or not, 
and the "forests of India have not been exploited for 
wood pulp. So, can you assure us that you have 
sufficient raw materials in India to justify your de- 
mand for Protection? 

A* (Mr. Carey.) 1 would <*ay thai wo have. 

9660. Q. Cm you give us a little details? In what 
form? 

A . (Mr. Carry.) In the form vt grass. 

9661. Q. The difficulty is fu get it to your factory? 

4. (Mr. Carey.) The difficulty in particularly by 

reason of the Railways. They arc unable to cany the 
quantity we want. If, at the present time, the Rail* 
ways could carry all iho grass we could offer, we 
should not be importing wood pulp at ah. 

9662. Q. And you have a sufficient permanent hup- 
ply of grass? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, to supply all the mills that 
exist at present. r „ . 

9663. Q. And to supply the needs of all Mlie paper 
Trdlfft in India if the manufacture expands? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Then, I think other materials would 
come in undoubtedly. There are several other fibres 
comparatively near to the ones we are using. 

9664. Q. Grass? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Grass fibres and bamboos, but bam- 
boos would need a little more investigation. 

9665. Q. And you are satisfied that you have a 
sufficient supply of raw materials in the country? 


A. (Mr. Carey.) The piesont needs of India for paper 
could be undoubtedly supplied: the present imports 
plus the output in the country could be undoubtedly 
supplied in the country. 

9666. Q. As a permanent axrangement? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes, as a permanent arrangement. 

96b7. Q. And these grass supplies are being an-^ 
nually renewed . they will not be exhausted? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) They are an annual growth. They 
would lequire careful handling and careful cutting, but 
^ on could look upon that as capable of being annually 
renew ed. . 

9668. Sir Manechee Badabhoy—Q. What is the 
total number of paper mills in India? 

A. (Mr. Carr.) Seven or eight. 

9669. Q. AU over India? * 

A. (Mi. Carr.) In ail India, yes. 

9670. Q. There are other mills projected, 1 under : 
stand. Can you give me the total capital invested in 
the mdustiy in India? 

A. (Mi. ('airy.) I cannot do that off-hand. 

9671. Q. Are these mills British, Indian or foreign? 

A. (Mr. Caruj.) I think there is one in the Mysore 

State, it is a State mill. There is another mill, owned 
b\ an Indian syndicate, and there is another mill in 
Madras winch, I am also mioimed, is Indian. 

96"»2. Q. And how do you account for these now 
mills being projected when jour industry is m a pre- 
carious condition? 

A. (Mr. Catcy.) They sue taking rather a leap in the 
daik. That is our own impression. 

9673. Q. I gather fiom your evidence that out of 
the 80,000 tons of paper consumed m the country, the 
paper nulls in India are supplying 30,000 tons, and that 
works out at nearly 40 per cent. Don’t you think that 
that in itself is an evidence that your industry is in a 
very favourable position? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) That percentage would very shortly 
disappear if we do not get Protection against dump- 
ing. It will be all imported paper then. 

9674. Q, But assuming that this 38 per cent. Pro- 
tection is given to England, any amount of Protection 
given to you people will not put your industry on an 
equal footing with the industry in England. I mean 
that you will not be able to stand against England? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) We are not afraid of the competition 
from England m that respect. 

9675. Q. I want you to elucidate your position. I 
ieel that no amount of Protection will save you if 
England gets this 38 per cent. Protection, and I want 
you to develop your point that you do not fear com- 
petition from England and clear up the matter* 

A. (Mr. Carr.) The first effect of the 38 .per cent. 
Protection would be to lessen English imports, because 
the increased production in England under the protec- 
tive tariff would be utilised to supply the English * 
market. Therefore, to start with, there will be a fall- 
ing off in exports from the United Kingdom. 

9676. Q. You mean that the United Kingdom will 
supply its own demand entirely out of it® production, 
and that will give you a temporary period to resuscitate 
\our industry? 

“ A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. The 83 per cent. Protection 
to England will also be temporary. 

9677. Q. Government, you stated, is already buy- 
ing 7,000 tons of paper from you annually? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Yes. 

9678. Q. Is not that itself Protection to your indus* 
try? 

A. Yes. We want that continued. 

9679. Q. And Government is buying from you at a 
higher rate than the ba&ar rate? 

A. {Mr. Cany) It is no just at the immediate 
moment. {All. Can.) That is un a contract. When 
the contract wan made with Government, the price to 
Government was very much more favoui aide than to 
the bassardealor. 

9680. Q. With a view to developing your industry, 
Government is giving you a higher rate as a matter 
ot iuct? 

.1. {Mr. Carey) x\ T u. (Mr. ( itrr.j They alwava get 
paper at a lower price than that at which we sell to 
the bassnr. Before the war it was 15 per cent, lower. 
We are willing to give au advantage to Government in 
return for the advantage that their largo lines of paper 
making uro to u«. . 

9681. Q. Will you please tell me what is the wm 
tonnasnL consumed by Government? 

A. iRoO. 
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9682. Q . There is only a margin of 3,000 tons left 
which you also want Government to take up as a sort 
of support? 

A . By money into development we could 

bring out i classes of paper. 

9683. Q. You want the raw materials to come in 
*free. But I understand from you that only 15 per 

cent, of your total consumption comes from abroad? 

A . (Mr. Caiey.) That is fibre. Only 15 percent, of 
fibre. That is a very small proportion of the value of 
the total raw materials. 

9684. Q. What are your imported raw materials? 

A. At present practically all the chemicals used, and 
wires, machinery, machine clothing, stores, lubricat- 
ing oil, all kinds of colours, dyes, etc., are imported. 
(Mr. Carr.) For some papers which are important tor 
our manufactures, we have to import 25 per cent, of 
the raw material and 15 per cent, of the whole lot is 
fibre. 

9685. Q. Then I understand that, so far as your 
industry is concerned, it is divided into two classes. 
The cheap pape^ industry is unsuitable to this coun- 
try. It is only in case of good cfess paper that you 
can possibly compete with the foreigner? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) The cheapest grades are made out 
of mechanical pulp. There is nothing suitable here in 
this country to make it at all. The middle grades aie 
the ones in which we compete, and on the brown 
papers. b 


9686. Q . Under what classification w'ould you put 
brown paper, middle grade or cheap grade? 

A. That is a low grade. 

9687. Q. There is a large demand in India for 
brown paper? 

A, (Mr. Carey.) A fair demand. 

9688. Q. There is always a large margin of profit 
in brown paper? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. 

9689. Q. Can you not meet the demand ^for brown 
paper in the country altogether and stop imports? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Brown paper is made from the waste 
of tho manufacture. Every mill will have to make 
some, whatever they sell it at. We do not make more 
than we have to, because tho price is so bad. 

9690. Q. Is not your industry generally now suffer- 
ing more from over-production, which is the after 
result of the war than from any other intrinsic cause? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) Temporal Uy, yes. Bub as I said 
at the beginning, we are asking for the 20 per cent, 
n jj;.] - based upon our experience before the 

» (l \j on tho present day experience. I am 
quite prepared to scrap all the instances I have given 
at the moment. 

9691. Q. Then, in ycur la«t paragraph, you ask for 
various things. The catalogue of demands is very 
formidable, and like Oliver Twist you have asked for 
more m the hope of getting something. Will you be 
quite satisfied with 20 per cent, import duty? 

A. (Mr. Carey.) No. If you force us, we take our 
stand on tho first and on the last three. 


Witness No- 65. 


Oral evidence ol Mr. R. S. Peareon, C.I.E., LF.S., F.L.S., Forest Economist, Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, 

Calcutta, the 11th January 1922. 


(This witness did not submit any written statement.) 

President — 9592. Q, You have heard, Mr. Pearson, the 
whole evidence that these manufacturers of paper gave, 
and the Co /amission will he very grateful if you will 
enlighten them with ?youi views on the aspect of the 
question which has been put before the Commission by 
them. 

A. Dealing with supplies. I do not quite agree that 
they were correct in their statement. They hv\e liardly 
got sufficient grass to work up to then full capacitv. They 
. could not increase 5,000 tons on their present output if 
they were asked to do so. In other words, they have not 
got the raw material* If they want to expand, it might be 
done by importing sulphide spruce or by using other new 
materials. Another point is that during The last 10 or 12 
years there has been intensive cx*opping and the grass has 
deteriorated considerably. That is the reason they are now 
going all so far afield to get their supplies, the fields nearer 
being very much depleted. It is, therefore, questionable 
whether the pulp industry which has been go mg oa for 40 
or 60 years could really continue even i? paper Making 
industry did not expand at all. I know that they have 
now to go to Hoshingabad, Central India, Sambalpore, etc., 
in Bihar and Orissa and the Punjab. Kuw material is 
not easily available and they are paying Ks. 2 per rauund 
for it landed in Calcutta. 

9693. Q. What were they paying before? 

A. Before the war it was somewhere in tho neighbour- 
hood of Rs. 1-6-0 or Rs. 1-8-0. They require 2 \ tons raw 
material to make a ton of sabai pulp. That is the p jsition. 
I think it is somewhat doubtful whether they will not bo 
driven to other materials. 

9694. Q. What are the prospects of getting other 
materials ? 

A. All these firms have gone very closely into 
the bamboo question, which is a good proposition and 1 
think they will put up bamboo pulp factories. In fact 
they will be forced to do it. I think both the firms in 
question, if they got a good bamboo lease, would put up 
pulp mills. They have got the money to do it, and will 
probably do so. What will hit them is dumping. They 
are no doubt very hard hit at the present moment. In 
about 1911 or 1912, dumping placed them a 


position that they -eii* Vy c~ 'si-Icwd closing down. You 
probably know thkt i h<.v me r' plo bamboo mills already 
in India and it is perfectly certain that they wid expand. 

I know tie mills very well, having been in touch with them 
for a number of years. 

9695. Q. In what parts of the country are the three 
mills P 

How wo ild supplies from tho«e mills be available ? 

A. There is a bamboo pulp mill in Calcutta, and they 
get their bamboos from Chittagong. They know that they 
can produce the pulp very much cheapei than imported 
pulp. There is no doubt about that. I will give you 
loughlvtlie actual figuies of cost, in decimals. The cost 
of making bunboo pulp is i*9 ; sibai 2*8, imported 
sulphide spruce at the moment is somewhere about 2*75. 
Lot of imported pulp was offered recently at 2.5 instead of 
2*75. Mr. Rati , my section officer in charge of pulp, has been 
unable to come to guc evidence as be is sick. He knows 
the Bengal Paper Mill for the l*v.t 8 years, and has gone 
closely into the q notion of bamboo. For the last 8 or 10 
years he has been working for Government, and he put up a 
note for me before I came here. The note contains his idea 
of the position of affairs, in connection with the paper 
industry and may theicfoichc of interest. He says si I do 
not think under normal conditions of competition, Indian 
papei making will require any special form of Protection, 
but their maihct conditions are undoubtedly frequently 
m hId difficult by dumping of surplus European production 
in the local markets I would suppoit any. system of 
Protection against these. people which can be devised, provid- 
ed it did not m practice resolve itself into a system of 
general Protection.** That is the position. He has been 
connected with the business for 30 years, 

9696. Q. What do you think are the prospects in India 
for a permanent supply of bamboo pulp ? 

A. I think they are excellent. We have carefully 
gone into the question of cropping and cairied out experi- 
ments in Burma. With a four-year cropping "period, the 
bamboo in no way deteriorates. We laid out sample plots 
and cropped bamboos under various rotations and, with a 
four-year rotation, found that at the end of 10 years there are 
more bamboos on the area than there were when we started 
cutting. I have inspected many aieas in India during the 
last 10 years and I am of opinion that the bamboo supply is 
assured, if you do not cut them more than every Srd or 4th 
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yeav. The only difficulty 'with bamboo is when it flowers, it 
dies completely and then comes up again from the seed and 
it takes 8 years from that time to come to maturity. I am 
speaking very generally, as there aie 123 species of bamboo-;, 
but ^ I have given you a rough idea of the position of 
affairs as far as continuity of supply is concerned. 

9 697. Q. If bamboo pulp could be made so cheaply a* 
you have indicated, 1*9 against 2*9, and if that bamboo pulp 
becomes available for the manufacture of paper, the Indian 
factories will be able successfully to stand in competition 
with foreign -made paper ? 

A. I think they would. They would probably Lo be 
able to export. We all think that they will be able to 
export in the end. The people who were just cioss- 
examined have spent many 'lakhs of rupee* on bamboo 
experiment*. It was only when throttled, the lea&e w as by 
linpo-sibl' 1 conditions, that they turned it dow n. fbe lease 
was hedged ro-ind with so many condition, I hut it was 
impossible to work it. I went over the area i in self and 
found it to be a very line area extracting bamboos but un- 
workable under conditions imposed. 

9098. Q. That is Government again ? 

A. Yes. 

9099. Q. If on said that the industry does need a ome 
kind of Protection agai ast dumping ? 

A t. It does. 

9700. Q. What would be yoiu lino of Protection? 

A. I really could not suggest a le-ujonuble method 
except possibly to ba»e it on the price of paper at homo 
and the price out here plus the freight to India and other 
dues. I am not in a position to give an opinion on this 
question. 

9701. Q. Do you think that if some foim o£ Protection 
is not given to the industry, it will not be able to stand 
against damping ? 

A. No, not in the present state. It will take some 
years before they will be in a position to stand on their own, 
that is, untii they make bamboo pulp. 

9702. Q. What are ihc bamboo mills ? 

A . Yules Mill ; Jamals mill ; and theic i« also a mill in 
Cochin. 

Sir Edgar ILolbcrton. — 9703. Q. Do you think that 
the difficulties of converting bamboo into pulp could be got 
over P 

A . Yes. 

9704. Q. As regards the question of bamboo, don’t you 
think that 'supply is the greatest difficulty all over India ? 

A. One of the difficulties is that the local interests clash 
with this business. Potty traders make objection, which 
are listened to, and very probably they are cutting tin n own 
threats, because people could get bamboo in large quantities 
to the bamboo pulp mills. 

9705. Q- Another difficulty probably is that the local 
Governments suddenly discovered that the bamboos were 
wanted and therefore they charged much for it. i should 
like to have your opinion on this. 

A. I do not think that has been the difficulty. It was 
the local traders who caused the difficulty. 

9706. Q. It was not the Government rates that killed 
that contract? 

A. No. The Government asked for only a very small 
rate, which has no effect on the situation whatsoever. It 
was only a rupee a ton or something like that . 

9707. Q. The difference between bamboo and grass is 
that really nobody else wants grass, wherein every villager 
wants bamboo. In Burma every villager lives on it ? 

t A. Surely. But the actual amount exploited in many 
tyjjalities is not 5 per cent, of the tot .1 supply. 

9708. Q, There are different varieties of bamboo* ? 

A . India being a very big country with \ cry raising 
climates, there are different varieties of bamboo in different 
parts, as in Burma, the West Coast, Assam, etc. For pulp 
purposes you may sav that 2 or 3 species are available in 
large quantities and one in Arakan. 

9799. Q. They represent 70 or SO per cent, of ail 
bamboo? 

. Yes. 

9710. <2. You think that Government should assist in 
every possible way ? 

A . Government ought to assist but when they hedge 
their leases with a hundred and one points, which do not 
affect the situation possible lessees get frightened. 

9711. The position becomes more precarious on 
account of the Government lease ? It is a monopoly of the 
State ? 


A . As matter* stand at present, it is absolutely a 
q* o «>‘ sJving a lease and not a question of being^ able 
t '■ i .I'l. 1 ■ .. ■■ bamboo pulp at a profit, a point which is 
generally accepted by r ^pcr-i/aV-iv. obviously. If you 
cannot get a lease from Government, the industry comes to 
an end. 

Mr. Ndrottatu Morarjer.—ffi 12. Q. How does the 
cost of bamboo pulp compare with that of the pulp from** 
Nurmi v, Sweden and Austria ? 

A, As I told you tho eo&ts are a& 1*9 and 2*75. 

9 rid. Q We are m a position lo make pulp cheaper ? . 

A Obaimi>]\. Paper-makers in India know it 
themselves. 

Sir. Edgar Hulbcrtoo —9714. Q Knot* were the great 
difficult v. They hate go l over it now 9 . 

J. Ye,. 

Mr. Lj. V»ur finu and definite idea. fs 

that t lie trade dots need Protection fiom dumping 
p* imdkMlly ? 

A. It doe.., 


97 Id. Q Suppo^m i it needed > per cent. Protection 
against dutnpiug evi ry thud ye-u , would it not be difficult 
to decide when dumping started and linidierl ? Would it 
not he better to have a in per cent, duty throughout the 
three \e-iu*. ? 

A 1 am not in a position ♦<> express an upiyiou on that 
point L‘u f 1 quite ,*ee the difficulty. 

9717. Q. Aparo from the dumping if the industry was 
to put it> house in Older, then it is really un industry that 
India can compute m. 

A* Yes. But they will be forced to take up the 
bamboo business whether they like it or not. 

Mr. Mant. — 97 IS Q , Does the grass reproduce itself 
every year ? 

A. It does ; but the root stock of sibai lasts for only 
about 3 years. New root stocks coming on from seed. 
They gradually grow up and last two or three year;, but they 
are reduced very considerably in quantity by over-cropping. 

9719. Q. Then the stock is likely to be exhausted? 

A. Yes, unless cultivation or tending is introduced. 

9720. Q. Are supplies uC b unboo pulp available in the 
market or does the comparative price you gave us of the 
bamboo pulp represent merely the cost price of manufac- 
ture ? 

J. You could not go into the market and buy unlimited 
quantities of unbleached pulp but you can get certain 
quantities from time to time. 

9721. Q. What has happened to the bamboo concession 
which had been given "in 4 L h L * Oanara district in Bombay? 

A. They gave it up as they could not make it a success. 

9722. Q. Are the present pulp factories attached to paper 
mills ? 


A. The Jamal mills in Burma are purely making pulp 
and suppling other paper nulls. They did very well during 
the war but they had a poor ela-s of machinery, which 
cannot turn out sufficiently good pulp to meet post war 
requirements. 

Sir Mont (pa Wvbb.~~ 9723* Q. I understand that in 
your opinion it would be suitable # to give ^ some sort of 
encouragement to this pulp making industry? 

A* I do not think the pulp making industry needs any 
Protection. 

972 k Q. With icgard to lran*pmt you do not anticipate 
that there would be any difficulties ? 


An No# ‘ 

JZr, Enrol tarn J/o*\oyVe* -9723. Q* 
these bumWs without d* lei in iliug ? 


Can you keep 


A. It k not eisv to uuawer Unit question. As an 
example l may *av Uiai we gau* Titaghur otKt tons of 
bamboo a> mi expci nm nx ; they hadn’t the pulp nuehineiy 
and theu till* bamboo la \ for over i_ yoa,m and u was 
absolutely black at the ei id of that time and eiuwdewbly 
bmedby beetles We never made better pulp ton with 
that bamboo. 


Str Monfagr U\hh, — 9729. Q. Why I asked about 
tuiihport is that in America on the Ottawa river tlu* limber 
i* lloated down ihe mer from the lorists direct to thu pulp 
milk at Hail, so that very little transport expenses are 
therefore incurred. The logs go straight off Into tho mills 
and they come out in tho Corfu of pulp. Thor© are 
practically no transport expenses at all. 

A . Tho bamboo proposition is exactly tho same in this 
country. You have a floating s\ stum in Oooanada mi 
Malabar and the streams running down the Ghats. 
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Witnesspfa. 66. 

The Bengal National Chamber o! Commerce. 
Written Statement dated the 23rd December 1921. 


9727. Q. 1. The Committee aie in favour of a p,>licj of 

Protection m India, and aie of opinion that a pi o loot i ye tariff 
is necessary, especially foi the nascent induct lies of India 
India feels that she po&sesses qualifications of industrious 
and intelligent workers, immense undeveloped Liacth oi 
cultivable land, ample products of every useful kind, cheap 
and sufficient labour and comtneicial ability among the 
educated classes. She has also the necessary uipital, pro- 
vided. the Government gives n helping hand bv adopting 
a policy which will give Protection to indigenous mdustiies. 
The position of the v 1 w' 1 -V stated bv tie* 

Rt. Hon'ble Mr. Afthv ) H • he said that 
the manufacturing capitalist when investing hi-, money 
in costly plant, has, m any case, many risks to run — now 
discoveries, new inventions, new fashions. Adi to this 
his loss, actual or i" \ d througu the operation of 
foreign Protection, and his burden become^ insensibly in* 
creased. This is serious, but this is not all. Tue *• unpro- 
tected ” manufacturer is not only attacked at Lome but 
abroad. Under these circumstances, it is evident that a 
policy of Protection is necessary for nascent industries in 
India. Moreover, as long as flourishing industries are nut 
established in the country, /.e., as long ** de- 
pending on the caprice of the clouds i . only 

occupation of the masses, so long will India be in constant 
danger of famines and scarcity. The employment of 
labour in industries, other than the universal but insecure 
industry of rsr.V “H r‘\ w^l bring about ability’ in the 
masses to ave: ■■ • • - consequences of failure of 

the monsoon and develop in them a greater capacity for 
bearing the burden of taxation After the German War, 
even England which depends for 78 per cent, of the supply 
of her lodstuffs upon overseas supplies, has adopted Pro- 
tection in the case of some industries. The arguments in 
favour of a policy of Protection which apply in the case of 
other countries apply with even greater force to India. 

9728. Q, 2. In the case of India, a tariff provides a 
more suitable form of taxation and if fresh taxation lias to 
be resorted to, increase in customs calculated to help indus- 
tries would be found preferable zo direct taxation. 

9729. Q. 3. A tariff is, advocated for revenue as well as 
protective purposes. A classification of imported articles is 

'suggested in the case of industries which India wants to 
foster, i.e.f for which she possesses bpecial fas iiiLks. The 
highest rate of duty should be provided for fin; bind articles 
and of a lower rate for semi-finished goods, while no duty 
should he imposed on machinery and other factory requisi- 
tes and raw materials used for the purpose ot establishing 
and maintaining industries in India. 

9730. Q. 4 & 6, The tariff should not continue to be 
based on the existing principles. The existing pi inciple $ have 
been adopted with a view to safeguard F< reign liicliisUie* and 
has resulted in the decay and destruction ot 1 iuluin indus- 
tries. The example of the cotton industry is well-known. 
More than 20 years back, Lord JUandsdou ne referred to the 
Cotton excise and said <e There has never! been a moment when 
it was more necessary to counteract the imprewun tbau our 
financial policy in India is dictated by sdiUli consideration. 9 
The tariff should be based on the principle of Protection 
for indigenous industries and the augmentation of the 
revenue* The continuation of the present policy will only 
hamper Xndia*s~ industrial progress and make her poverty 
jwoblem still more difficult to solve. 

9731. Q. 6 & 7. There should be no excise duty, as that 
will exercise a baneful influence on the industries, counter- 
balancing the benefits of an import duty, 

9732. Q. 8, Excise is ordinarily sure to raise prices 
and ibftsgivean advantage to foreign goods which compete 
in the Indian market. 

973$* Q. 9. The mam idea of Protection is to develop 
and keep for the country its homo industry, supply its own 
needs with its products, and then try with the surplus pro- 
ducts to compete in the foreign markets. The establishment 
of Indian industries will give employment to Indian labour, 
save freight and insurance, and make the eountry inde- 


pendent of other countries Cor her supplies Lt will make 
labour more organised ami will be conducive to the pros* 
perity and contentment of the pe >ple. 

9731 Q. 10. The resources of India, when fully deve- 
loped, will, it is hoped, make her independent of other 
countncb m mo.-.t oi her requirements. It in difficult to 
funii-.li a li.it of articles tor which India shall have to depend 
on fuieun supplies. But experience will show what com- 
modities it will be of advantage to India to import from 
foieign countries. 

973 !>. Q 11 A 12. With a view to develop Indian 
industries the Committee would like to commence with the 
imposition of protective duties on some imported articles — for 

the o\-d.n • :i of which India ( - -p ■ e 1 faClilicv — and 

extend Trmcuiiou to other articles, it necessary. The Com- 
mitlee would select, for induuce, textile, sugar, bolts and 
nuts, tunned leal hoi, rice bowls and other c.eit-iron articles, 
matches, cutlery and salt (piovided the excLo duty on salt. 
[a reduced or abolished.) 

9736. Q. 13. In the opinion of the Committee it is desir- 
able to establish new industries by Protection— especially, 
new industries which produce necessaries and articles 
conducive to health and decency. Protection should 
firstly be given to industries for which raw material would 
be easily available in the country. 

9737. Q 14 It goes without saying that Protection 
should, in the fuv,t instance, be givon to industries which are 
likely, after some time, to withstand foreign competition even 
without Protection. But at the same time it must be said 
that industries which are necessary for national safety 
should be given Protection, irrespective of any consideration 
of then* ability in the future n> hu-o toiv’gn competition. 

9738. Q. 15. Special Protection should be given against 

foreign goods favoured by such measures as dumping, boun- 
ties, subsidies or transport concessions ; but the Protection 
should 1 ' 1 ■ ~.\\k 1 i <r "Is for the production of which India 
possess! - • -i . ■ 11 . .« or gooiU uhicli Indian-, want to 

produce in the country for purposes of national safety. 

9739. Q. 16. Hand industries should be encouraged. 

The climatic conditions, the social -ystom, and the traditions 
of the country are favourable to such industries. This ha-, 
L?en very ably pointed out by Sir George Bird wood m his 
“ Industrial Arts of India ”. 'The hand-loom industry is by 
no means an insignificant industry in the country. It 
gives, moreover, employment to the women who cannot 
work outside the house, and who would, in its absence, be 
dn ven to mills and factories in what may be called the 
wilderness of a city with its trials and temptations. 
Mr. A. 0. Ghalterjee, in his '* Notes on the Industries of 
the United Provinces ” pointed out that hand-looms manu- 
facture at least one-third the quantity of the cloth consumed 
m the United Provinces, and about half a million of the 
population earn their livelihood by hand-loom weaving, 
while aiwlluu half a million are dependent on the actual 
worker.-,. The writer of the Government of India Note on 
*' Hand- loom weaving in India ” has pointed out that there 
aie several factors in favour of the hand-loom : — * 

(1) The hand-weaver's plant represents a small capital 
and can he kept in use for many years* 

(2) The nature and amount oi labour requisite for the 
great variety oi design in the more artistic and elaborate 
garment* precludes machine competition in such articles* 

(3) The strength and durability of the coarser hand- 
loom articles recommend them to the cultivator for rough 
use. 

(4) The hand-weaver has a low standard of subsistence, 
and has also considerable advantage through his inherited 
skill in the weaving of the finer articles. 

Mr. Coubrough, in his recently published “ Notes on 
Indian Piece Goods Trade” (Bulletin of Indian Industries 
and Labour No. 16, November, 1921) says — “It will no 
doubt come us a surprise to many of the students of the 
problems presented by the Indian piece-goods trade to 
realise the importance of the hand-loom industry* It will 
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be noted that, except during the wav period, hand-loom 
production kept pace almost uniformly with ~' :l1 
and fended in the rears following, with the \ A ■* 
famine year 1910-20, to maintain its position in this 
respect.” 

It has also to be lemembeicd that the hand-weaver 
often combines the industry with other occupations — 
notably agriculture. 

9740. Q. 17. It cannot be said that there is no chance of 
such combination, but the chance of combination is now very 
remote unless industries are well established. It is difficult 
to suggest any remedial measures at the present moment. 

9741. Q. 18 The probability is that British and foreign 
industrial firms will come to establish mills and factories in 
India. But oven the establishment of industries by foreign 
companies is preferable to our entire dq^ndeive on frm*ign 
supplies. That, moreover, will a hold employment to 
Indian labour, save freight and insurance and may be a 
training ground for Indians. But India already pays a 
heavy sum every y ear as interest on foreign investments 
and an increase of this hmden is hardly desirable. It 
would, therefore, he useful to adopt measures to exercise 
some control over the inilux of foreign capital. 

9742. Q. 19. In the present eimimstanees of India, we 
need have no such apprehension. The ii\al drums of 
conflicting interests can he easily adjusted 

9743. Q. 20. and 21. It is likely that there would be a 
temporary rise as the result of the imposition of an import 
duty . Bm the prices will he regulated bv the law of 
demand nr.d supply Moreover, a portion of the increase must 
be alway s bom ■ by the manufacturers out of the margin of 
profit. And with the development of industries in the 
country, prices will eventually come down and the ultimate 
benefit" to the people by "the development of industries will 
more than compensate for the temporary rise in prices. 

9744. Q. 22. The Committee would be willing to accept 
an increase in prices for the sake of de\ doping industries m 
India. 

9745. Q. 23. A rise in the price of necessaries is of 
greater moment than a rise in the price of luxuries. So ^ in 
the case of necessaries the duty should pot be fixed so high 
as to enable local producers to raise their prices to the great 
disadvantage of the consumers. In the category of 
necessaries, the Committee would ind tide articles of food, 
clothing and medicines, etc. 

9740, Q. 24. In the ease of the industrial labourer a 
rise in wages will occur. The agricultural wage-earner too 
will not lag behind. But the middle classes will only be 
able pau&fclly to cover the increase in the cost of living by an 
increase in' income. I hey are, as Sir H. H. Risley 
pointed out, already the worst sufferers by the rise of 
prices and it ts likely that the^ rise in their income will 
be proportionate to the increase in the cost of living. 

9747. Q. 25. It is likely that the adoption of ajmliey of 
Protection would result in some decrease in the foreign trade 
of India. But with the growth of industries in the country, 
there will be a greater reduction in the value of imports 
than in the value of exports, which will automatically 
help the balancdof trade in India’s favour. 

9748. Q. 20. A tariff which could be used as an instru- 
ment for bargaining with other countries would pioie an 
effective weapon for purposes of economic self-defence. 

9749. Q* 27. To start with, the adoption of general and 
especial tariffs cannot be advocated. It must depend *m the 
treatment actually received bv India at the hands of other 
countries. 

9750. Q. 28* It would bo necessary to make the tariff 
more detailed and to re-consider it from tune to time. 

9751. Q* 29. It would be necessary to lmu* a permanent 
organisation. In'this connection it should he noted that t be 
Member for Commerce should he its President and the 
Member for Revenue and Agriculture ami the Member lor 
Finance ifce Members. The other members should n present 
the different Province and impwiiam interests and mu mid 
be selected from among nominees made by cummcieml 
bodice. But the organisation should consist of a substantial 
majority of Indians. 

9752. Q. 30. The export duties may and should be uti- 
lised for the purpose of revenue and bargaining and also for 
the purpose of retaining foodstufis and raw materials 
necessavy for the industries in India. 

9753. Q. 31. The effect of such duties depends on several 
circumstances especially the oomjietition of other countries, 


the possibility of substitution, and the keenness of demand in 
the purchasing countries. In the case of some commodities 
such as jute, shellac and opium a moderate duty may be 
safely imposed. But care .should be taken not to make the 
duty so high as to discourage export altogether. 

9754' Q. 32. The effect on production will depend on the 
rate of duty imposed. A duty may not necessarily mean a 
reduction in imports or exports. Trade tends to follow estab- 
lished and natural channels as long as it does not meet with 
an insuperable obstacle. Some duty to suit the circumstances 
may be imposed on raw materials which India will be able 
to utilise easily. But the duty should not be such as 
w T ou1d enable the local purchasers to dictate their price. 

** During the last war when there was no expoit of jute 
to foreign countries, the local mills made a piofit of over 
handled per cent,, while the price of jute received by the 
cultivniuis did not even cover the cost of production. This 
is likely to happen if» as the result of a prohibitive export 
duty, expoit of materials to foreign countries receives a 
cheek. 

9765. Q> 33. There should be a sliding scale of duty to 
preclude flu* po.ssihiiijy of an advene effect being produced on 
the aeru u’t iri-1 Tl* e fact that the embaigo on foodstuffs 
durii g t (h i man war did not materially affect the price 
>In»w% that a model at e dutv will wit result in a loss to the 
pioductTs It nKo gives colour to the opinion given cur* 
lenes tob\ many Indians that we want more food grains 
to feed our own count r\ men than we get. The evidence of 
Sir Oharhs Elliot that mam Irdians newer know what a 
full meal is has truth in it. In this connection it may not 
Be out of place to point out that the Bailwav policy requires 
radical change. Railways in other countries aie construc- 
ted mainly with a view to the stimulation of internal trade 
and home production, whereas in this country, the policy 
is determined chiefly by a consideration of its foreign trade. 
With favourable Railway rales, the m-mm will he '.'Lb to 
consume more foodstuffs than at nie-crt. Agi ieult.ua l 
pmluotiim should be stimulated by irrigation and scientific 
methods of agriculture. 

9756. Q,. 34. Such a retaliatory policy is surely to be of 
advantage to India. But the duty should not be very high, 
as a cessation of exports will enable local industries to make 
a profit at the expense of the producers 

9757. Q. 35. As at present situated, Imperial Preference 
will place India at a distinct disadvantage. An analysis of 
il ■■ ii.ij.iri- and exports of India will show" that about a 
fourth pa i* of the imports comes from outside the British 
Empire, and for the manufacture of these goods, facilities 
are wanting in the Empire ; and more than half the exports 
go to foreign countries. A policy of Imperial Preference 
may lead the foreign countries to retaliate. Moreover, the 
treatment that Indians receive in parts of the Empire 
where they are not even allowed to land freely may make 
them oppose any scheme of Imperial Preference. . Even 
Enrooeaus in India decline to finance Indian industries — as 
was pointed out by Mr. Swan in his report on the industries 
of Bengal All this combined, lead Indians to the conclu- 
sion that at present India cannot consider the question of 
adopting a poll y of Imperial Preference. In this ' connec- 
Imn, it would not be out of place to point out the attitude 
of the lirf.il European jute mills which, even when buying 
jute from Indians, would nut buv it through Indian brokers, 
but would do so only through European brokers. Another 
injustice done to Indian enterprise is that the local mills do 
nut uuept shipment of jute to their mills by vessels of 
<arn ing companies owned and managed by Indians, even 
when wilei-rf insist to send goods through Indian companies 
and the vessels an* well-built as those owned and 
managed hr Euiupeau companies and tlu* rate of insurance 
U the same. 

S#75S Q. fid. Xu such difference need be made. 

9759. Q. 37, Material loss and retaliation by foreign 
count tie* must be apprehended. 

9700. Q. 3S. As the Committee cannot support a policy 
of Imperial PudVronce. it is not neccssarv to discuss this 
question. 

9701 , Q. 39. The question does not arise. 

9762, Q. 40. The British manufacturers are likely to 
raise the price and that would result in a distinct loss to the 
consumers. 

9768. Q. 41. Imperial Preference would upset the 
balance of trade, 

9764. Q. 42* Such a diversion will have m Advent . 
effect on Indian trade. 
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Messrs. SRECALI GHOSH and J. C. MITTRA, representing the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 


Oral Evidence, dated Calcutta, the 12th January 1922. 


9765. President — Q. You represent the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce P 

A. (Mr. Mitra.) Yes. 

9766. Q. You au* in favour of a policy of Protection ? 

A. Yes. 

9707. Q. Your Chamber savthat “as long as flourishing 
industries are not established in the country, is , as long ns 
agriculture rlcncrdinir on the caprice of the clouds remains 
"the only ■■ ■■ : i. : ,■ ' the masses, so long w ill India he in 

constant dan £re v of famines and scaieity. ” Do you think 
that the i*st«ibiiVp'uiu of industries would afford relief in 
famines and scarcity p 

A. (Mr. Ghosh.) Yes. 

9768. Q. How? By giving lai ger employment ? 

A . (Mr, Ghosh.) At present most of the people are 
engaged in agriculture. * If anything happens to agricul- 
ture, then the whole population *s helpless But if 
there are industries, at least half the people will he 
occupied in different professions instead of agricnlt me, and 
then famines and scarcities will not affect them seriously. 
They can help each other. JV r n sKe" 1 . i n’‘i- + «. can help the 
industrialists and the K** i.n help the agricul- 

turists. 

9769. Q. There n v o two print- which have been brought 
to our notice in < ,.i,vi c; .ip u i.h this statement of yours. 
The first is that if a large number of people employed in 
agriculture is drawn to industries, then some of the area 
under cultivation will go out of cultivation because agricul- 
tural labour will diminish and the quantity of food-grains 
will diminish. The second is that even at picsent the 

-various industries established in the different parts of the 
rountry find difficulty in getting adequate labour so that if 
further industries are established, there will he a diminution 
of labour labour will be drawn from a quarter where the 
withdrawal would unduly lead to diminution in agriculture. 
What are your views in regard to these two points, espe- 
cially when you say that the constant danger of famines 
and scarcities will- be eliminated by the establishment of 
industries ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh.) My view is that at! present the agri- 
culturist does not get sufficient land to cultivate (at least 
in Bengal). There is loss acreage for each man, and so it 
does not feed him properly. Industrie* always require men 
to work, and if they grow, more people wiM be engaged and 
people will have more land to enili\ “to and eat more. 
(Mr. Mitra.) Our general viewisihni bom at lm^i in Bengal 
there is no paucity of lahoui. 

9770. Q. We were told that there is paucity of labour 
both in the coal fields and ind Julius 

A. (Mr. Mitral There is dii Orient labour. There is 
of course a surplus population. 

977X. Q. I am talking of nnskillcd labour. 

A, f Mr, Mitra.) We can have as many as wo like if 
we establish industries. As far as Bengal is concerned, the 
drawing of a portion of labour from agricultural occupation 
will not affect agriculture. I have no experience of other 
paifs. 

9772. Q. Why ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra.) Because there is sufficient labour. 
There are many who are sitting idle practically for want of 
land. 

9773. Q. Then you think that the complaint of inade- 
quate labour for extension of industries is not well 
founded P 

A . (Mr, iMitra.) No, I do not think so. 

9774. Q. Have you any grounds for thinking so ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra.) I have no figures to quote just*now. 
But that is my experience, (Mr. Ghosh.) There ' are 575 
people per square mile, and if land divided among the 
people comes to less than an acre, this is not sufficient 
to fed them. Besides, there should he diversity of occu- 
pation. 

9775. Q. That is a different matter. I was merely 
dealing with the avoidance of the danger of famines and 
scarcities to which you refer. 

A. (Mr, Ghosh.) Diversity of occupation will help to 
minimise the trouble. Everybody will not have to depend 
on agriculture. That is our idea. 

9776. Q. You say that after the German war even 
England has adopted Protection in the case of some 
industries. What do you refer to here ? 


A. (Mr. Mitra.) We mean the Key Industries Act of 
1921 has protected many industries. There is practically 
some sort of Piotection in England. 

9777. Q. Is there anything else which would justify 
your .saying that England has adopted protection in the case 
of some industries ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra.) I have no ground for that. My idea 
is that if England is going to adopt a tanff which will he 
to protect some of the industries .... 

9778. Q. Is going to adopt ? She has not done it yet ? 

A. No. 

9779. Q . In answer to Questions Nos. 4 and 5, you say 
that the ]v* : r>ripV- underlying the existing tariff have been 
adopted u Ith a vi .> to safeguai d foreign industries, and that 
they have resulted in the decay and destruction of Indian 
industries. Will yon please explain what you mean hy 
this statement P 

A . (Mr. Mitra.) Our idea is that the tariff policy of 
India lias been framed more for the interests of the foreign 
trade than for the internal trade 

9780. Q You make two statements in this ieply. The 
fir&t is that the existing tariff has been adopted with a view 
to safeguard foreign industries and tie second is 
that the result has been the decay and destruction of Indian 
industries. Will you please tell the Commission what you 
really mean and how you would substantiate those state- 
ments P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh.) Because India cannot compete with 
the foreign manufacturers in mo&t of the lines, and the ** 
duty being too low there is no Protection for the Indian 
trade, 

9781. Q. You make a statement fhat the policy has been 
adopted with a view to safeguard foreign industries. It 
really implies that the Government of India deliberately 
adopted the policy for the purpose of promoting foreign 
industries. 

A. (Mr, Ghosh.) Per instance, formerly the excise duty 
on cotton and the cotton impoit duty were both 3J per 
cent. They did it to safeguai d the Lancashire interests. 
Now, of course, the impoit duty has been raised to II per 
cent, and the excise duty stand* at 3-?, per cent. There is 
a difference in favour of India. (Mr. Mitra.) But duty 
has been levied on machinery. (Mr. Ghosh.) Machinery is 
now being charged at 2£ per cent. That was duty free 
before. There are certain raw materials which wo buy 
from foreign countries. I he raw materials have to pay 11 
per cent, duty, while the imported finished article also pays 
1 1 per cent. duty. India is not favoured hy this. 

9782. Q. You think that the present policy, which 
imposes a uniform scale of import duties, adversely affects 
the industries of India, because the law materials imported 
into India and the finished goods all pay the same duty. 
But is there any large quantity of raw materials in any 
direction which Inch* 1 Sports ? 

A . (Mr. GhOfeY, to import manv things, heavy 

chemicals, fine chemicals, special ! ends of steel manufac- 
tures, cutlery, etc. I am interested in some of ihese indus- 
tries, and I see that the Government policy won’t allow me 
to take the raw material from India and that I have to buy 
from foreign countries. I have to pay 11 per cent, for 
those raw materials, while the finished article comes in at 
11 per cent. also. 

9783. Q. This is because the policy has so far been Eree 
Trade, Is it not ? 

A . (Mr. Ghosh.) Yes. 

9784. Q. You say that Government will not allow you 
to buy your raw materials in India and th erf ore you "are 
obliged to import them from abroad. Will you tell me 
what vou mean by Government not allowing you to buy 
raw materials in India? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh.) There are big forests of juniper trees 
in Baluchistan. I wanted 40 to 50 trees each year for my 
pencil factory. Statistics will show that each year mom 
than 40 to 60 trees die a natural death. Government’s 
objection was that if they allowed to cut 60 trees, the rain- 
fall would be short. Then again we explained to Govern- 
ment that while more tlian 50 trees were dying a natural - 
death every year, there was no question of the rainfall 
becoming shorty Then they said that they required these 
trees for mobilisation purposes. (Mr. Mitra.) This was 
narrated to the Industrial Commission a few years ag&T* - 
(Mr. Ghosh) I then found cedar wood selling Sxt ' , 

fire wood. We sent two or three loisjby Railway mk 
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lot via Kaiachi. We found the transmission charges 
vohibitive. I lien I had to buy fiom foieign countries. I 
ought. from America and I found that it was much 
cheaper than getting the raw material here. 

9783. Q. Will you please give a little more information 
on the point you have just made ? What is the distance, if 
you bring your raw material from Baluchistan? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) About 1,700 miles. The fare to Cal- 
cutta is at least 4 times moie. 

9786. Q. One is railway transport and the other is sea 
transport. How much cheaper is it to import timber 
fiom Philadelphia to Calcutta than from Baluchistan ? 

A. (M r. Ghosh) In Baluchistan only logs are sold, 
whereas in Philadelphia pencil slabs aie sold. They make 
slabs t\ inches in breadth, 7 inches m length. The slabs are 
made out of special w ood, arranged and packed in eases suit- 
able for containing 100 gross of pencils. They cost about 
Ite. 100. 

9787. Q. It means that you are getting your law 
materials from America in a semi-finished condition ? 

A* { M r Gh osh ) Y es. 

9788. Q. That is why it is cheaper ? 

A . (Mr. Ghosh ) Yes.* 

9789. Q. You have not told me anything about the 
difference in transport charges bv rail and by sea. 

A. The charges at present are about 60s a ton (about 
Its. 43). But if 1 send goods fiom Baluchistan to 
Calcutta, the cost is more than double. Besides theie is 
another difficult v. The woods are not always straight and 
only a few can be packed in a wagon. You cannot pack 
more than 5 or 6 tons. That is another drawback. 

9790. Q. What have you gut to pay for a wagon ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) They charge me one-ninth pie per 
mile per maund. 

9791. Q. What does it come to? 

A , (Mr. Ghosh) It comes to about Bs. 300. 

9792. Q. That is Bs. 50 per ton ? 

A . It comes to more than that. In making pencil 
slabs out of logs there is a lo-,s of 80 per cent., unless you 
buy the raw materials in Baluchibtan and make the required 
article. 

9703. Q. Will you please refer to your Chamber’s 
answer to Questions Nos. 11 and 12 ? As you know that the 
textile industry has already got a I J rotection of 7^ per cent., 
do you want further Protection ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Yes, that is the idea of the Committee. 

9794. Q. On what grounds would they justify it? You 
know that if Protection is given and an import duty is 
levied a part or the whole of that duty is passed on to the 
consumer ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) A part is passed on to the consumer. 

9795. Q‘ Difference of opinion exists as regards the 
actual proportion that is passed on to the consumer. But 
there is a consensus of opinion regarding the fact that a part 
or the whole of it i*> transferred to the consumer. Do you 
think that it would be jiMiruhle under present conditions 
to give a larger Pm ui « iiwn in lhi-» industry and raise the 
price to the consumer? 

A* (Mr. Mitra) 8o far as the low grade materials used 
by the poorest classes are eoneernid, the duty need not be 
raised. But in the case of the higher grade yarns and 
other things, the duty may be further raised. 

9796* Q. On what gioands would your Chamber justify 
itP 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Unless unt do that we cannot protect 
our industries here. ' Out industry cannot thrive. That 
is our idea. ^ * 

0797. Q. But it was leported to us by some witnesses 
that it is in a \en thriving enditinu now? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9708. Q. Is it your idea that theiv^hould be muiv Pro- 
tection for the textile industry in older tu supply all kinds 
in India by manufactures in India ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) The time tor it lias not \e! come. (Mr, 
Ghosh) The cotton grown here is infeimr m quality . 

9709. Q. You want to Use the whole of the cotton 
imported into India to supply i our ow n needs u 

A . (Mr. Mitra) In the beginning that may nut be pos- 
sible. 

0800. Q, That is why you propose further Protection 
to the textile industry ? 

jf. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9801, Q. You say ** provided the t*xri h e duty on salt is 
reduced or abolished*’, 1 should like you to develop that 
point a little. What Protection do you want for salt ? 

A, (Mr. Ghosh) I mean an experimental attempt to be 
made by Government, because they won’t allow others 
to manufacture salt. In mv y ounger days 1 have seen salt 
manufactured in Bengal, but the Balt Department was 


abolished. Salt is now coming from Liverpool and other 
countries. What it cost to manufacture at that time and 
what it costs now should be examined by Government. 

9802. Q. You know that salt is manufactured in other 
parts of India on a very large scale? 

A. Yes, m Madias. * m 

9803. Q. It is manufactured in Bombay also. 

j. But in Bengal it is not manufactured. But in my 
younger da vs I have seen salt manufactured 

9801. Q I thought the question about salt was really 
the cost of transport. I thought that was the main obstacle 

in the way ? , . . 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. That is the case. (Mr. Ghosh) 
When local people make salt, there is no question of trans- 
port. # , 

9803. Q. I am talking of India a whole. I am not 
talking of Bengal. 

A. (Mr. Ghosh J I <lo not know. 

9806. Q. What form of Protection do you require. 

Please explain what you mean by sirring "provided the 
excise duty on salt is reduced or abolished/’ You mean the 
excise dutv that is now levied ? If that is abolished what 
will happen? » 

A. i Mr. Ghosh)* Then every man will manufacture his 
own salt. 

9807. Q. That is your idea? 

A* (Mr. Mitia) Yes, if we get Protection for salt 

9808. Q What foim of Protection do you want? 

A. (Mr. Milra) Suppose you impose an import duty 
on salt and takeaway the excise duty which we aie le\ } ing 
on salt manufactured in India. In that case, salt can be 
manufactured in India ahnofet at the same rate at which 
we just now buy it. That is our idea. We want to manu- 
facture our own salt in India. 

9809. Q. You think that you would be able to do so 
only if the excise duty now levied is given up and an import 
duty to the same extent is levied on foreign salt. That is to 
say, you want a double Protection ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. Something like that. 

9810. Q. Various parts of India manufacture salt 
successfully without any further Protect urn under present 
conditions. Would you even under these conditions, require 
the double Protection that you want ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) It may not be necessary. It all 
depends on certain preliminary investigations. But some 
sort of Protection for ^lt will be necessary by which we 
can manufacture more salt than we do now. 

9811. Q. You want to make India self-dependent in 
that respect ? 

A. Yes, but not at once. 

9812. Q. But your goal is that ? 

9813 *Q. In answer to Question No.18 your Chamber 
state that India already pays a heavy sum every year as 
interest on foreign investments and that an increase of this 
burden is hardly desiiable. They then go on to say that it 
would therefore be useful to take measures to exercise some 
control over the influx of foreign capital* Do you think that 
the influx of foreign capital is detrimental to the interests 
u£ India ? 

A* (Mr, Mitra) No* . 

9814. Q . Then why do you want to control that influx P 

J, (Mr. Mitra) 'fctill, i think that there should be 

soxuo check, and I think that it would be beneficial to 
India. But, of course we cannot prevent foreigners coding 
here and establishing themselves. 

9815. Q. h it to the advantage of India or to her 
disadvantage ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) M\ present opinion is that it will bo 
beneficial to India. , 

9816. Q. Then why do yon want to impose condition* 
when you admit that it is to your benefit ? 

A, (Mr. Mitra) Then* are some points which I want to 
make clear. Under the present economic condition of the 
world I don’t thick that too much capital will come. 
However, suppo-inglhat capital cornea from foieign coun- 
ties io India. That cannot inciea&o the national wealth, 
lustead, it will increase the foreign liabilities in the shape 
of dividends Foie ; gn concerns in such cumms may be re- 
({lined to contribute tmmds the revenue for this privilege, 
became we will got some te venue. 

9817. Q. That is to say, a special tax on industries 
established by foreign people with foreign capital? 

A . Ye*. 

9818. Q> I want to got at what in in your mind. The 
result of your suggestion would be : theie are two factories 
for the manufacture of the same article established petet)* 
callv in the same place, one owned by Indian* and managed 
by Indians and the other estaUishedby foreign capita and 
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managed by foreign firms. In this case you would give 
the Indian factory Protection against the foreign factory in 
the same place by imposing a special tax. Is that what you 
advocate ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) The position is this ■ Indians cannot 
compete with these foreign firms in the beginning. So in 
tfie beginning only, we advocate some sort of Protection. 

9819 Q. Something like local Protection ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra ) Yes. 

9820. Q. And what would be the amount of such Pro- 
tection ? 

A, (Mr. Mitra) That of course cannot be determined. 
That would require some preliminary examination of the 
conditions. 

9821. Q. In answer to Question No. 38 your Chamber 
sny u It may not be out of place to point out that the 
Railway policy requites radical change. Railways in other 
countries are constructed mainly with a view to the stimu- 
lation of internal trade and home production, whereas in this 
country, the policy is determined chiefly by a consideration 
of its foreign trade.” Will you please explain what you 
mean by that ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) JChe thing is this. Sometimes you find 
t 1 p *■" l-srMir* can he sent from the Pifnjab at a lower cost 
t« r e p*ut ■ to Bengal. 

9822. Q. How ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) For instance, the expenses of sending 
rice from Allahabad to a port will be cheaper than sending 
rice from Allahabad to Patna. 

982S. Q. So, you think that in the interests of India, 
the Railway policy should be radically changed P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9824. Q. In answer to Question No, 35, you object to 
Imperial Preference, and you make certain statements which 
I think requiie further elucidation. You say at the end 
of your answer “ In this connection it would not be out of 
place to point out the attitude of the local European jute 
mills which even when buying jute from Indians would not 
buy it through Indian brokers. Another injustice done to 
Indian enterprise is that the local mills do not accept ship- 
ment of jute to these mills by vessels of cai lying companies 
owned and managed by Indians and the vessels are as well- 
built as those owned and managed by European companies 
and the rate of insurance is the same,” This appears to 
be a curious thing. Will you please explain this ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Suopose we have got certain agencies 
in the moffusil and we want to send jnte to Calcutta: we 
must ship the Jute in vessels owned by European firms, as 
otherwise the insurance companies will not insuie the 
jute. 

9825. Q. This is a very important point which you are 
dealing with, and I should like to know something more 
about it. You say the insurance companies will not accept 
the risk if you ship jute by Indian-owned steamers. What 
ships do you refer to ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) I am not speaking of sea-going stea- 
mers : I am speaking of river-going steam er&. Suppose, 
fot instance, there are certain steamers, some owned by 
Indians andsome by Europeans, running between Calcutta 
and Dacca and we have an agency at Dacca for purchasing 
jute and we have certain conti acts with jute mills in 
Calcutta. We have to send the jute through vessels ownei 
by Europeans because otherwise the insurance companies will 
not accept the risk. 

9826. Q. Yon say “the rate of insurance is the same.” 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) The European mill owners would not 

accept the bill of ladling if we insure the jute m an Indian 
insurance company and the European insurance companies 
would not insure if we send the jute in Indian owned 
steamers. 

9827. Q. Do they make a condition in the contract that 
jute should be brought into Calcutta through steamers 
owned and managed by European firms P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Yes, but not in so many words. 

9828. Q, Is that one of the conditions of the contract 
of purchase ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) That is the condition they put on the 
seller. They do not write this thing in the contract. 

9829. Q. That is a verbal condition P 

A. (Mr, Ghosh) Always they will raise some dispute 
or other-— that it is all bad quality and not properly packed 
and all such things. * * 

9830. Q. I should like to know something definite on 
this point. Generally European insurance companies will 
no! accept risk for jute shipped in Indian- owned vessels. 
Why is it so P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Because the agents of the European 
insurance companies are Europeans. 

9831. Q. Are there not Indian insurance companies P 


A . (Mr. Mitra) Their policy will not be accepted by 
the buyers of jute. 

9832. Q. if you send some jute from the moffusil, 
with the bill of lading you will have to send the insurance 
policy, and if you insure with Indian companies the buyers 
will not accept the bill of lading and will not pay the draft. 

Is that *»o ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9833. Q. Then the draft is paid on the delivery of the 
shipping documents ? 

A, (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9834 Q. And the documents consist of the hill of 
lading and the policy of the insurance company ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9835. Q. And suppose you insure with a company like 
the Tatas* Insurance Company ? 

A. I do not think they will accept, because they have 
got their own insurance companies. There is a definite 
clause in the contract. 

9836. Q. What is the clause ? — that the insuiance 
should be effected in such and such a company ? 

A, (Mr. Mitra) Generally there is such a contract, hut 
sometimes it is open to the seller to effect it with any 
company. 

9837. " Q. And the names of these companies are those 
of European-managed companies ? 

A. (Mr. Mitia) Yes. There is difficulty in another way. 
We cannot send the goods in the ships owned bv Indienc. 
because in that case the insurance companies w oi u not 
accept the risk. 

9838. Q, I now see how you explain the system and 
how it works. But don’t you think that instead of putting 
it on a racial ground, it may be that the steamer companies 
managed by Indians are not as sea-worthy under Lloyd’s 
Register as the British-owned companies P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) But we do not find t any difference like 
that. 

9839. Q. Under Lloyd’s Register they occupy the same 
standard P 

A. (Mr. M itra) I am not positive about that, but that 
is uhat I think. 

9840. Q. In spite of the steamers holding the same 
position* under Lloyd*s Register the insurance companies 
would not accept risk in those vessels P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Whether they occupy the same position 
in Lloyd’s Register or not I am not in a position to say, 
but the steamers are of the same capacity and of % the same 
condition , they are equally sea- worthy. 

9841. Q. In the contract they are sold to arrive by 
steamer P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes, generally by steamer. 

9842. Q. And in the contract the buyer has a clause 
that the things should be insured with such and such a 
company ? 

A. In 00 per cent, of the cases that condition is im- 
posed. 

98 13. £/>* Maneekjee Dadabhoy : Q. I suppose your 
Chamber speaks from a special knowledge of the province 
of Bengal only P 

A. (Mr, Mitra) That is my idea. 

9841. Q. And I understood you to say that the pressure 
on land in Bengal is enormous P 

A . (Mr. Mitra) We do not say that it is enormous, but 
there are many lazy hands in Bengal in want of work, 

9945. Q. Considering the population, the pressure is 
large? 

A. (Mr* Mitra) Yes. 

9846. Q. And there would be a safety valve if 
industries arc started in Bengal to provide work for that 
population ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9847. Q. You %hink that except Calcutta the whole 
province of Bengal is not industrially inclined ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9848. Q, What would you attribute those habits to ? 
Is it the national character or is it due to the permanent 
settlement ? 

A* (Mr. Mitra) There are various causes at work, for 
instance, there is not sufficient capital ; there is not suffi- 
cient skilled workmen ; there is not proper superintendence. 

9849. Q, Then, there is no real scarcity of labour in 
Bengal as has besn brought to our notice ? 

_ 9850. Q. (Mr. Mitra) I do not think there is scarcity 
of labour, because many persons from up-country have 
settled in Bengal , 

A . And, in the opinion of your Chamber, the scarcity 
which has been complained of by the collieries is doe to 
the special nature of the colliery work. Is It mkf , . ^ 
A* Yes, to some extent » 
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9S51. Q. Peop'e are not inclined to work underground ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Colliery coolies will not be easily avail- 
able. 

9852. Q. If they have other industries, they will flock 
to work ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) In some of the industries there is no 
shortage of labour, r. <j the jute mills of Calcutta have 
got sufficient labour. 

9853 Q Other industrial concerns are getting sufficient 
labour p 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. I am connected with an En- 
gineering concern and there is no scarcity of labour in our 
case. 

9854*. Q. In answer to the Fiesident’s question you said 
that 3 r our Chamber is in favour of putting a further dutv 
on finer cloth ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9855. Q. Is India now in a position to produce finer 
cloth P 

A. Not just now. We were producing finer cloth and 
if a certain amount of Protection is given, wo can produce 
more. 

985(5. Q. Does not your Association know that the 
climatic conditions in India as well as the want of si: filed 
labour will make it impossible to produce finer cloth m India ? 
In the opinion,of some we will never be able to produce 
finer cloth ? 

A . (Mi. Mitra) We do not believe that we shall not be 
able to produce finer doth. We used to produce finer 
cloth before. 

9867. Q. Hut till such time as wc are able to produce, 
the consumer of the finer cloth w ill have to pay a ver\ 
high price P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) We have no objection to that. 

9858. Q. You said something about the salt production 
in Bengal which was stopped. You have not, given any 
reasons why it was stopped in Bengal ? 

A . (Mr. Mitia) We do not know for what reasons. 

9869. Q* Your Chamber has not made enquiries about 
that ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) No. 

9860. Q. Is Bengal land suitable for salt p v nd uc 4 hv ? 

A . (Mr. s MiI r a) I think so, because salt h- pro- 

duced in Bengal before. 

9861. Q. I understood from \n»r replies to the 
President that you ask for a sort of double duty in the 
matter of salt ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) We are not, definite about it. Double 
duty may not be necessary, but some son of Protection is 
necessary if we are to produce our own salt. 

9862. Q. You recommend that the piesent duty of 
Be. 1-4-rt per maund should be abolished ? 

A , (Mr. Mitra) We think it ought to be abolished. 

9863. Q. Do you seriously contend that the present duty 
of He. 1-4-0 a maund seriously affects the mas.i\ 0 

A. (Mr. Mitra) It affects them, but nut s.-rmurtv. 

9864. Q. If is only from the point of view of Protection 
to the salt industry that 3 on recommend its abolition ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9865. Q. And not for any other reason ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) No. 

9866. Q, As we are concerned with the tariff policy, 
how would you propose that Government should raise this 
large revenue which they would lose P 

A, (Mr. Mitra) That is another question Wc have no 
suggestions to make, but I think re\ emie can be made from 
other sources. 

9867. Q. From what sources P 

A . (Mr. Mitra) By placing duties on imports into 
India. 

9868. Q. You also recommend in answer in Question 
No, 3, a sort of variable duty on semi -finished and finished 
articles ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9869. Q. Will that he workable P 

A . (Mr, Mitra) Yes. 

9870. Q. You don't think there will be any difficulty ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) No, I do not. 

9871. Q. What would you call hOmi- finished articles ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Those that are utilisid here for further 

manufacture. (Mr. Ghosh) In some eases they may lie 
called aemi'finished articles, and income eases they would 
be finished articles. In England steel is a finished 
article, bat it cannot be called a finished article in India 
because we use it as a raw material for tanks, etc, 

9872. Q. And you want all machinery imported into 
this country free ? 

A. tMr. Ghosh) Yes. (Mr. Mitral That is the idea of 
my Chamber. At present, while hand machinery pass 


dutv at 11 per cent., power machinery pays less duty. 
Why should hand machinery be required to pay 11 per 
cent ? 

9873. Q. At the same time you. say that industries which 
are necessary for national safety should be protected. 
Which mdufitiitw do yon refer to ? 

A. (Mr Mitra) Of course (he first thing for our safety* 
is military lequiremcnts. 

9874. Q. Ton moan the iron and steel industry P 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9875. Q. Is there any other industry which you would 
say is required for national safety ** 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes, such industries as are included in 
the ^ f *g 1 1 of Industries Act. 

9 s r*. <1 \ *ur Chamber has not thought over the 
matter P 

A. (Mr Mitia) Our Chamber has not thought over it. 

9S77. Q. Tn answer ti* Question No. 18, you say that it 
would be useful to adopt measures to exercise some control 
over the influx oi foreign capital. Don’t you think that if 
foreign capital is brought to India, it would he for the good 
of India 

A . (Mr. Ghosh) T11 seine cn^es, ns we have no money. 
But we have to bomjp in storting. If ibis a silver loan it 
would be more lucrative. These sterling liabilities are 
killing us non . 

9^78. Q. Am T to understand bv sterling loans, money 
borrowed from England for productive works ? 

rt. (Mr. G hush) P inductive or unproductive, when we 
borrow we borrow in sterling : we have to sell our silver 
and bus gold and repay it. 

9879. Q. Then, are we in a position to raise all our loans 
in this country ? 

A . (Mr. Ghosh) You are increasing your loans. Before 
this, we wore borrowing 3 million : now you want 30 
million and 50 million. 

9880. Q. We want 30 million annually for the next five 
years for our nil ways evrtiisivolv. Anti we want it also 
for carrying on the rdmiiiNirntmn we have got big deficits. 
Can we mi ht * all Oiese from India ? 

A . (Mr. Ghosh) Is it fair to raise loans from foreign 
countries for carrying on the administration P You must 
make the administration cheaper. 

9S81. Q. But a certain amount of money would be re- 
quired ? 

J. (Mr. Ghosh) But the safety of the people must be 
cared for. 

1)882. Q. I do not exactly understand your answer to 
Question No. 25. You say Protection will decrease the 
imports and thereby maintain the balance of trade in India’s 
favour. Will you kindly explain ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Because that will increase the exports 
and deciensc the imports. 

9883. Q. But don’t you think our industries will also 
find a home market here to a very large extent ? 

A , (Mi. Mitral If Protection is given, our raw materials 
will find a better market here. (Mr. Ghosh) For our in- 
dustries, with a few except ions tie local market would be 
sufficient. 1 11 some cases only would thty need outside 
markets. 

0884. Q As iegards Railways you say u Railways in 
other etmiuih**. an uni'-rimied am inly with a view to the 
stimulation of internal trade and home pioduction, whereas 
in this country the policy is determined chiefly by a con- 
sideration of its foreign trade.** \\ hat do you mean by 
“ the policy is determined chiefly by a consideration of its 
foreign trade/*? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) They give better facilities for the 
trur^ 01 1 of foreign merchandise 

9snj. Q, Th jrtO'*« i nt polhy is to give Vetter facilities 
to encourage the transport uf goods for foreign trade and 
not inter-ptovincia 1 . trade? 

J. 1 Mi. M’ti.il Vo-*. 

9sM>. Q. And you want that the Railway’s should be 
run f» r tin bem-Mt ul inter- provincial trade ? 

J i Mr. M tnr \ e*. 

9 VV <7. Q Tr.crc i-onem nv on h ti«*n only , and that is 
about U e insurance companies. I gatl.eiod liom wbat v»m 
.slid to th*- Pies dent in answer 1 1 hi* questions that you 
believe that the** i- a racial com tv nation among European 
merchants ard an nndei standing not to aid Iiulian-owned 
ships and insurance con panic**. Is ti at so ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) I do not think theic is any racial com- 
bination. 

9888. Q. I want to know then, what the real cause is. 
There must bo ore of two things • either a racial combina- 
tion to put down rt,e Indian trade m*it must be that your 
pliil s me not sei-wonhy and the insurance compas^’ 
therefore will not accept the risk on Indian-owned ships. 

q2 
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A . (Mr. Mitra) It may be that there are only a few 
Europeans here and they want to benefit each other. 

9889. Q. That means, there may be a racial combina- 
tion ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9890. Mr . Mant : Q. I would just like to clear up this 
•question of the scarcity of labour. We were told the other 
day by a witness inteiested in a large number of industrial 
concerns that there is ample employment for any labour 
that is foitheoming, and that their chief difficulty was to 
get labour. You said just now that that has not been your 
experience. In what form of industry have you had 
experience ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Mv personal experience, you mean ? 

9891 Q. Yes. 

A . (Mr. Miti a) My personal experience is only in the 
engineering concerns. "We do not find any paucity of 
labour. 

9892. Q. As far as your personal experience is concerned 
it is only in the engineering trade P 

A , Mi. Mitra) As well as in the tea garden. 

9893. Q. There is no difficulty of obtaining labour in 
the tea gardens ? 

A, (Mr. M , ;*v,‘ We have not founds any difficulty : we 
have lots of coolies, and more coolies are coming in. 

9894. Q. There have been occasional troubles in 
obtaining labour for the tea gardens P 

(No answer.) 

9895. Q. Am I to understand that the general theory 
of your Chamber as regaids Protection is to obtain raw 
materials free, to impose moderate duties on imports of 
semi-finished products and high duties on finished pro- 
ducts ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9896. Q. What do you mean by finished pioducts P 

A . (Mr. Mitra) Manufactured articles which are used 
as they are. 

9897. Q. But theie are so many manufactured articles 
which are raw materials for other industries as well. Is 
steel a finished article P 

A . (Mr. Ghosh) Steel is a finished article, hut steel 
sheets' are not finished articles here, though they may he 
so in England, We do not use steel sheets as they are, 
but we turn them out into steel tanks, and we are making 
it up here into a finished product by means of "skilled labour. 
So it is a raw material for us. 

9898. Q. What I want to find out is what you call a 
finished article ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Imported goods such as dhoties and 
sarees. I do not say yam is a finished article in that 
sense. 

9899. Q. It is very difficult to make up a tariff on those 
lines, because there is great difficulty in each in deciding 
what is a finished article and what is not ? 

A. (Mr. Gliosh) Our definition is that yarn should 
he treated as a raw material. 

9900. Q. Can you give me a general definition as to 
what is a finished article and what is not ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) When an imported . article is ready 
for human use as imported, then it is a finished article, and 
when skilled labour has to be employed to give it a finish, 
then it is a semi-finished article. 

9901. Q You call machinery a finished article P 

A Yes. 

9902. Q. You want to impose a duty on it P 

A. No. From our point of view, machinery will bring 
profit to us. It is a source by which we can make money* 

9903. Q. Don’t you want to encourage the manufacture 
of machinery in this country ? 

A - (Mr. Ghosh) Yes. Wo make some machinery here. 
We are not up to the mark. We can, houe\ c”, copy some 
of the machines. 

9904. Q. I understand you advocate a duty on steel ? 

A, Steel building materials are finished articles. 

9905. Q. But you would not impose a duty on steel in 
any form in which it can he used for the manufacture of 
machinery P You say it is a raw material for machinery and 
you want to encourage the manufacture of machinery. I 
want to know whether you would treat steel as a raw 
material because it is used for the manufacture of machinery 
and let it in free or whether you would treat it as a finished 
or a semi-finished article ana impose a duty on it ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) It is a semi-finished article. 

9005. Q. And you will impose a duty ? 

A (Mr. Ghosh) A small duty. 

9907- Q. If you am going to admit foreign machinery 
free and impose a duty on steel, out of which machinery will 
be made in this country, wouldnT you put the Indian 
manufacturer of machinery, at a disadvantage P 


A. (Mr. Ghosh) At present we will not he able to 
manufacture high class machinery. We will he obliged to 
import it. Some class we are making now, 

9908. Q. Would not youi policy handicap the local 
manufacturer of machinery P 

A . No. 

9909. Q. Why not ? * 

A . These are not going to sell in the present market. 
They make for their own use now. (Mr. Mitra) The idea 
is that it is practically capital and we would not he able to 
manufacture high class machinery m the distant future. 
So we want machinery fiee of duty. 

9910. Q. You are not trying to encourage the manufac- 
ture of machinery in this country ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Even if we’try, we do not expect to be 
successful m the manufacture of machinery. So we want 
machinery free of duty. We ticat. machinery as capital. 

9911. Q. I take it that for the same reason you recom- 
mend a protective duty on holts and nuts ? 

A . Bolts and nuts are manufactured articles. (Mr. 
Mitra) We are manufacturing these things. 

9912. Q. Are not bolts and nuts parts of machinery ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Yes. Some holts and nuts are required 

to join the paits of machinery, but it is a separate industry 
altogether. 

9913. Q. If machinery is imported free, you advocate 
that the bolts and nuts that are used in making machines 
and which are put in the machines in England should he 
imported free, hut if they are imported separately to he used 
in this country, you would put on a duty. Wouldn’t you 
handicap the local manufaetuies of machines P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) No. 

9914. Q. In reply to Question No. 16, you say “ Hand 
industries should he encouraged.” Do you mean Protection 
by encouragement P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Hand industries should he protected 
in order to make yarn cheaper. That is the whole idea, 
because people engaged m weaung* industry are a lot of idle 
people. 

9915. Q. At present the cotton hand industries are pro- 
tected, because you have got a protective duty on cotton, and 
you have got an excise duty on the cotton produced in the 
mills. You recommend the abolition of that excise duty. 
So you are really rocommordinff the removal oi a certain 
measure of Protection from the hand-loom industry. In 
what way do you want hand industries encouraged ? 

A, (Mr. Ghosh) It is already encouraged hv the local 
people. People prefer hand loom cloths. The better class 
people want machine-made cloth. 

9916. Q. I don’t understand what you mean by “encou- 
raged.” Do you mean they should be encouraged by Gov- 
ernment P 

A . (Mr. Ghosh) Encouragement by extensive ex- 
hibitions and distribution of money prizes to some of the 
weavers. 

9917. Q. That is the only measure of assistance you 
would give them 0 

A. i Mr. GliOhli) Ye-. The popular faith in the hand 
industry has do<_re:i«ed. because respectable people would 
not wear hand-made cloth. (Mr. Mitra) They can he 
en com aged in other ways by making yam cheap. The 
difficulty is that there are many lazy hands in the country, 
especially amongst our women folk and these hands can he 
employed in hand industries. That is the main idea. I do 
not think the hand industry will compete u ith nulls. 

9918. Q. Your proposals advocate the removal of the 
measure of Protection which they at present enjoy. That is 
why I wanted to ask \ ou in what way you propose to 
encourage them. 

A, (Mr. Mitra) We cannot think of any other way of 
encouraging them. 

9919. Q. With regard to the question of foreign loan 
raised in connection with Question No. 18 in reply to Sir 
Mwneckjec Dadahhoy, I understood you to say that these 
foreign loans constitute a great burden, 1 suppose your 
Association is aware that practically the whole of thesp 
loans ha\e been invested in 1 tail ways m this country P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes. 

9920. Q. And taken all round these Railways are bring- 
ing in a far larger return in the way of interest than the 
Interest charged "on money borrowed P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) Yes, « 

9921. Q, And that they are adding to the ‘wealth of the 
country enormously ? 

A (Mr. Mifra\ Yes. 

■ 9922, Q, Surely, that more than compensates the burden 
of interest charged* on the loan ? 

A . (Mr. Mitra) That is why we have supported the 
influx of foreign capital in this country. We are not 
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opposed to that. When we have Protection, it is only 
natural that some of the foreign firms will come and estab- 
lish themselves here. 

9923. <J. But in reply to Sir Maneckjee Dadablioy you 
opposed and criticised these foreign loans ? 

A . Yes. 

9924. Q. But does not the result that I have just refer- 
red to, Railway enterprise, far more than compensate the 
buiden which the foieign loans have laid on the country P 

A. {Mr. Mitra.) Yes. 

9925. Q. In regard to the pencil factory, I did not know 
that this was coming up this morning and so I have nut been 
able to study the question carefully as I should hare done. 

I would like you to explain a little moic cleailv as to what 
happened in the case of the pencil factory. I understand 
from one of your answers that vou stalled the factory in 
Calcutta, that you thought there was enough wood and 
graphite in India, but subsequently found to your cost i hat 
nothing could be had P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) They thought, before I was invited, 
that this wood and graphite could be found enough in 
India, and I joined them. I began to analyse those things 
and see for myself what wood would be suitable. 1 at least 
experimented on 200 kinds of woods and T did not find one 
single wood suitable for pencil making, except 7 hurtdmh a, 
a Punjab tree. That wood was suitable, I made enquiries 
and the price they wanted was Rs. 75 a ton Then I mote 
to them to send a few tons, a n agon load. Then they said 
that the price hid lisen to Ils. 260, as they were not, making 
sleepers for some foreign Railway companies, Basra or 
Bagdad. So I gave up the idea. I spent over Its. 1,200 
and sent a man to enquire in Quetta, I found there weie 
very big juniper jungles. I then asked Government to 
give me 40 or 60 trees each yeai . They said that if they 
allowed us to cut these juniper trees, the rainfall would he 
short in Baluchistan. Of course there are only 4 or 5 
inches of rain in Baluchistan. Then I pointed out to the 
Government that every year about 100 trees die and so they 
could not, complain of my cutting 40 or 50 trees a year. 
They refused to permit me to cut the trees. Again I re- 
presented the matter to them and they said they required 
it for mobilisation purposes. 

9926. Q. I think you have explained a good deal in 
answer to the President and I do not want to take you over 
the same ground. What I do want to clear up is whv you 
started a factory in Calcutta to deal with woods available in 
Baluchistan. It does not seem to be a very sound business 
proposition. It would surely be better to put up a factory 
somewhat nearer to Baluchistan ? 

X (.Mr. Ghosh) Theie is not a single juniper tree in 
the whole of Europe, and yet the pencil industry flourishes 
in JSfurenburg. How did it flourish ? 

9927. Q. What I want you to explain is why you do 
not put up a factory nearer the source of supply P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Calcutta is the beht place for it, 
because people come here to buy things. If I have a 
match factory in Darjeeling, because there is wood available 
there, nobody would buy there. I will have to make 
matches there and send them along to Calcutta for selling 
the goods. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and all these ports 
are the proper places to start the industry . 

9928. Q. Can’t you have a selling agency in Calcutta? 
Can’t you send your produce here ? 

X {Mr, Ghosh) In Baluchistan ne cannot get the 
people to work in the factory. They are a class of people 
who cannot be relied upon. As soon as they make the 
finished article, the Hailway rate will not the same as for 
the raw material. 

9929. Q. The Railway rate will be smaller on the 
finished article than on logs of wood? ^ 

X All these things e.umot he done in Baluchistan. Tn 
Calcutta they can be done. We have brains hen*, labour 
and everything is easily a\ tillable in Calcutta. Calcutta 
and the sunonnding places are the pro)>or places for indus- 
try, as also Bombay. 

9930. President. Q. Mr. MantV point w thi*. Why 
can’t you have a sawing factory to produce ydnbs in that 
condition in which you impoii them fioni Philadelphia, and 
import the slabs to Calcutta? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) To start this industry in Baluchistan 
it will require more than half a lakh of rupees’ capital. 
To take working men from other places to Baluchistan will 
be very expensive and for a single pencil factory you do 
not require a big hawing factory. 

9931. Mr. Bhodek. Q. We are examining to-dav three 
very important Associations in Calcutta, of which yours is 
the first. I notice that their replies aye identical. Is it 
a question of gieat minds thinking alike, or one gie.it mind 
thinking along a lonely furrow ? 


A. (Mr. Ghosh) All these people have the idea of Pro- 
tection and to increase the industries. It is the general 
idea of the people, not of one man. 

9932. Q. I want a little information about the jute 

mills. Is it a fact that these large jute mills have con- 
tacts with large British inland steamer companies to biing 
in jute from up-country ? t * 

X (Mi. Mitia) Ido not know. I do not think they 
have anv contract. It is the business of the seller to ship 
jute to Calcutta to the mills from up-country. They have 
got no contract as fai as I know. 

9933. Q. If jute was shipped through one of the Indian 
steamer lines and insured by an Indian company and deli- 
vered to the jute mill, I presume if the jute is in a good 
condition, the into mill would pay for it ? 

X ( Mr. Mitra) They may accept it. How can we 
send it, because you cannot insure the jute If you ship 
the jute in an Indian company's vessel, you cannot insure 
the jute. 

9931. Q. 7 hat is a pi ohlcn i winch we must leave to the 
Indian steamer companies to take up. I do not quite see 
*how ue can help them in that point. In answer to one of 
the questions \ on have stated that t hole are no Bengalee or 
Indian pitc brokers ni Calcutta? » 

.1 ( Mr. Mitra) There are some jute brokers, hut they 
arc undei-brokem, because no E ut ope an house, (the Mana- 
ging Agents) will buy dueetlv through them. 

9035. Q. Is there no Bi ngulee jute broker at all who 
sells direct to a mill ? 

A. (Mi. Mitra) At ’present there may be one but bis 
business is limited only it) a few houses. I am not positive 
on that point. 

9936 Q. It is not a racial question ? 

A. May or may not be. Theie w as one man, but be 
died. 

9937. Q. It is not a question of racial prejudice? 

A . I do not like to use that language. There h no 
racial prejudice. But what the (.him. is I do not know. 

9938. Q. You know rl t jute industry is largely or 
entirely run by Scotchmen ? 

X The fact m that they do not purchase from Indians, 

9939. Q, You know that in C.ihutta Pu jute industry is 
largely in the hands of Scotchmen and you also know that 
Scotchmen never pay 8 annas when they can get the thing 
for 6 annas ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) That we do not know. How ami 
to know what Scotchmen are accustomed to do in that res- 
pect ? 

9940. Q. Have the members of your Association any 
jute oi cotton mills of any kind in Calcutta ? 

A* f Mr. Mitra.) I cannot tell you. J think Alessrs. 
Birla Brothers have got a mill. 

9941. Q. There are cotton mills run by Bengalees ? 

X I <h> not know. bu» I t: ink there is one, the Bengal 
Buxmi mills. 

9942. Q. Has the Imxmi mills a European manager 
or a Bengalee mantigei ? 

A. ( Mr. Mitra) At present there is a European mana- 
ger, but the secretary is a Bengalee. The Mill manager is 
European. 

9943 Q. Why is he employed ? 

J. ( Mr, Mitra. ) I do not know. 

9944. Q, Is it nii ouuiomiv gr.mmU? 

X We are not cmnvrmd uiih tlu* Bengal Luxmi eotton 
mills. 

9945, Q, I presume it is mi economic and not on racial 
grounds that he h appointed ? 

J. I cannot exactly follow your question. What is the 
point ? 

994‘k Q. This European manager ha* been upjKiintul in 
a purely Ihngahv mill tor icummur grounds and not for 
racial gn*und«. 1 pnsuine ? 

A, {Al’’. Mili.n I do u.d know tshv they have ap- 
pointed a European manage. 

99 47. Q. The reason wliv I am asking this question is 
this. If an Indian cotton **r jute mil] run In Europeans 
employs a European, ion regard it as racial, but if a 
Bengalee firm employ a Euiopeim, is that on economic 
grounds ? 

X (Mr. Mitral If a European, far move than a 
Bengalee, emplms u Kui* qicnn, 1 donut say it i* on racial 
grounds. It has got nothing to d*i w ith any racial question* 
That is only an cumoiuic quo A mm What we did say was 
in regard to purchase and sale and nothing else, not about 
employment of Europeans or anybody else. Probably w* 
shall have to biing Europeans for some time to come* 

9948, Q. You ha\ e mentioned that the mills amp faf 
very largely European brokeis ? 
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A. (Mr. Mitra) The managing agents generally pur- 
chase through European brokers. 

9949. Q. In reply to Sir Maneekjee Dadabhoy, you 
suggested that it was a racial question P 

A, (Mr. Mitra.) Our idea is that they want to benefit 
each other. 

0 9950. Q. And if a Bengalee mill employs a European 
maaagei*, you do not regard it as due to racial considera- 
tion ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra.) No. It is on economic grounds, because 
for some time, we shall have to employ Europeans. We do 
not want to use that word. 

9951. Q . Now, on this question of Railways, you make a 
statement here that “ Railways m other countries are cons- 
tructed mainly with a view to the stimulation of internal 
trade and home production " Are you quite sure of this ? 
Can you name any country except Switzerland uhich has 
not built its Railways primarily with the intention of 
feeding its ports ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) I have no "personal experience in the 
matter. _ 

9952. Q. Let us take for instance Ersr’n^d T- not the 

Railway system in JSngland entirely ••*.>,» .i on its 
ports ? * 

A. (Mr. Mitra.) That is an exporting country. We 
have also an exporting country. I do not know on what 
policy Railways in different countries are run. 

9953. Q. 'Are you aware that some years ago England 
spent 40 crores of rupees m order to build a canal 35 miles 
long to benefit its export trade ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) We do not deny that export is also 
necessary and Railway policy should also be based on that 
line, but at the sarnie time internal trade has to be stimulated. 

9954. Q. I quite sympathise with you. But you cannot 
tell me of any country which has not found to its own 
benefit to build its railway system P 

A. I do not know. 

9955. Q. Only one other question in regard to a very 
minor point. You say in answer to Question No. 24 “ But 
the middle classes will only be able partially to cover the 
increase in'the cost of living by an increase in income. 
That is, you think Protection would raise prices generally. 
Are you prepared to sacrifice the middle classes in this 
matter ? 

A. (Mr. Mitra) The middle classes will suffer, but that 
would be a temporary suffering. That is my idea. In the 
near future or even in a few years, things will adjust 
themselves. 

9956. Q. You seem to suggest here that they will 
suffer permanently ? 

A. No. It will only be temporary. 

9957. Mr. Coyaj ee.~ Q. Mr. Mitra, you have stated 
that there is no paucity of labour and much labour is idle 
in agricultural district-, ? 

A. Some labour i- idle, not much. 

9958. Q. Why does Bengal draw labour for its jute 
mills and tea gardens from other provinces ? 

A. We have got an influx of up-country people here. 
We have got lots of other # people coming and staying here 
in Bengal. 

9959. Qr. They include imported labour also P 

A. Yes. They are now settled in Bengal. 

9960. Q. Are they from Bihar P . 

A . Frotif Bihar, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces. 

9961. Q. Therefore you say there is no paucity of 
labour ? 

A * Yes, These people arc settled in Bengal and Assam. 

9962. Q . You argue that the highest rates of duty 
should be provided for finished article-, v i.ik no duty should 
be imposed on machinery and other factory i exquisites and 
raw mater kals. Dw it follow that you are against the Pro- 
tection of steel sheets ? 

A. Steel sheets are not raw material. 

9963. Q. Take raw steel. 

A . We want a certain Protection for iron and steel. 

9964. Q. But you have said that the highest rates of 
duiv should be provided for finished articles ? 

Yes. 

9966. a It has been argued before this Commission by 
steel experts that before starting industries in India, you 
should first give P^ptection to the basic industries like iron 
and steel and also for machinery and then give Protection to 
finished products, because the more natural course is to have 
the raw material and machinery ready* then the industry 
will come of its own accord. It is directly contradictory 
to^-our ideas. Might I have your criticism on this ? 


A. My idea is that the highest duty should he levied 
on such finished products as have a future m India and for 
the manufacture of which there are special facilities. 

9966. Q. What about the basic industries ? 

A They also require Protection. 

Q. 9967. You say that no duty should 'be imposed on 
machinery and factory requisites. Therefore you are mini- 
mising the Protection to basic industries and accumulating 
Protection for the finished articles. That is your position P 

A. Yes. It is so. 

9968. Q. >So your statement is bound to have that funda- 
mental objection ? 

A. Yes. It is so. 

9969. Sir Montagu IT' ebb. — Q. Would you tell me 
how many members there are in your Chamber ? 

A. I think about 200. 

9970. Q. In what are they engaged mostly ? 

A. They are engaged in various ways. (Mr. Ghosh) 
In import trade and local trade. 

9971. Q. What are thev chiefly ? Importers, export eis, 
local traders or industrialists ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) They are mostly local traders. They 
are also importeis. « 

9972. Q. Do they control anv industries ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Some members control industries. 

9978. Q, The industries which they represent ? . 

A. (Mi. Ghosh 1 Mr. Jadunath Roy controls ship-build- 
ing. (Mr Mitra) They represent various industries. It is 
not possible just now to give a list of the industries which 
they are controlling. 

9974. Q. Why I ask is because the only industry you 
have mentioned is" the case.of a pencil factory which is 1,700 
miles away from its raw material. Have you got other 
industries 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Yes. Cutlery, ship-building. 

9975. Q. Any other ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) Fruit preserving. (Mr. Mitra) Engi- 
neering concerns, tea gardens, chemicals, oil mills, tanneries, 
jute, coal and so on. 

9976. Q. Kelerring to the alleged discrimination of the 
Railways in regard to rates, you said that it would be cheaper 
to send goods from Calcutta to Allahabad than from Patna 
to Allahabad. Could you give us some more examples of 
this discrimination in order that wo mav investigate them P 

A. (Mr. Mitra) For instance, it i* cheaper to hrmg paper 
pulp from Northern Europe to India than from Kashmir to 
Calcutta. 

9977. Q. You cannot expect Railway transport to be as 
cheap as sea transport. I mean discrimination in regard to 
Railway rates. You have mentioned one example, that it is 
cheaper to send rice from Calcutta to Allahabad than from 
Patna to Allahabad. The matter is a serious one and I 
should like to know something more about it. 

A. TMr. Mitra) It is a general ease that when you send 
an article, it is cheaper to semi to ports than to intermediate 
stations. 

9978. Q. Will you send us in a few more examples to 
substantiate it? You can send at any time. 

A.. Yes. I will send a list. 

9979. Mr. Naroitam Mnrarfi.'—Q. When did vou 
start the pencil factory? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) In 1907. 

998i). Q. How many pencil factories are there in 
Bengal ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) One more. 

9981. Q. Where do you get your raw materials tom? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) From India. 

9982. Q. Is there not a pencil factory in Madras? 

A. Yes, but they get then* goods from foreign countries. 

y9S3. Q. Not from India: 

A. No. 

9yS4 Q. How many men do you employ ? 

A. About 40. 

9985. Q. Are you able to sell your pencils cheaper than 
foreign ones ? 

A. Do you mean the Japanese ones ? 

9986. Q. Japanese or Austrian P 

A. As regards Austrian pencils, I can. But with regard 
to Japanese pencils, I cannot. 

99 37. Q. As for cutlery, where do you get your 
materials from ? 

A. We buy many things in Calcutta, hut some things 
we- have to import from Europe. 

9988. Sir Edgar Molbertan. — Q. Do you want Protec- 
tion for your pencil factory ? ^ 

A . The raw materials that I Imbort for the factory 
should be assessed at a lower rate of duty than now* 

99s>9. Q. What advantage would th^t he to lodxa? 
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A. Pencil consumption is growing. Fomeily le«s than 
5 rer cent, used these zee*- But now each man requires 
about 2 pencils a r onri* m you can calculate how many 
pencils will he required for the country. 

9990, Q, Will you get them cheaper by means of Pio- 
tection P 

A. Not cheaper. I don’t want that inferior articles 
should come in and spoil the market. 

9991, Q. How is it going to benefit the people P Will 
you sell them cheaper P 

A . We sell cheaper. The retail sale is 1 pice per pencil. 
You cannot expect it to he cheaper than this. You cannot 
give for nothing. 

9992, Q. But how is it going to benefit the people? 
How much do they pav for Hardtmuth pencils P Are you 
going to benefit them ? 

A, I will he in the same position as Haidtmnth. They 
pay no duty for their raw materials. So I ask that I should 
pay less duty for my raw materials. 

99 tUb Q. I am not asking how you are going to he 
benefited. How are the people going to he benefited ? 


A. If I am. benefited they are benefited. I am one of 
them. 

9994. Q. You want to do away with excise duties Is 
it not P 

A. If sou abolish them, people will make their own salt. v 

9995. Q. You want to abolish it at once ? 

A. Yes. 

999fi. Q. That w-ill not have the effect of encouraging 
bait production in the eounfcn P 

J. People, the villagers, will make their own salt. 

9997. Q. The salt revenue is over 7 crores. Y ou are 
against direct taxation. You want to raise your taxation by 
means of a customs taiiff. Where are you going to get 7 
crores from 5 

J. By raising the duty on imported goods. After the 
armistice I find English goods are charged 4 or 5 times 
their pre-war pi ice We can also afford to pay a higher 
price. 10 or 20 per cent, is nothing. 

999 Q . Q. Will it stop your impoits ? 

A. Import is at a dead-lock in Calcutta now'. Them is 
w'Oiid-wide po\eitv now. 


Witness No. 67. 

The Motor Trades Association (Eastern India Section), 6, Mango 3 Lane, Calcutta. 
Written Statement, dated the 9th January 1922. 


9999. Q. 20. Yes, the whole, but the increased duty 
restricts sales and consequent lo&s to the Government in 
inip.iri duty. 

lU'OO Q. 21. tainly, it must he permanent, all 

othii factors being equal. 

10*101. Q. 7th Motor cars and commercial vehicles as 
complete or chassis, trailers without engines, component 
parts, motor cycles, motor accessories, solid and pneumatic 
tyres, tractors and agnenltmal machinery, electric lorries, 
steam lorries, electric trolleys, stationaxv engines, electric 
light plant, pedal cycles and their accessories and parts 
and marine engine-. 

Countries from which im ported . — G reat Britain, 

Prance, Belgium, Italy, America, Canada, Holland, Sweden. 

10002. Q. 71. As there was an embargo on the importa- 
tion of cars in 1910, 1917, 1918, no reply can he given 
reg.nding this period. 

• Uegaulmg post-war conditions, the position iu our view 
has been as follows: — 

Owing to the shortage of cars in this country, due to 
the embargo, the high rate of exchange and the 
u naru«. tli of the purchasing public, an 
abnormal demand led to excessive impoits lor 1919 
and 1 920. This demand xvas short lived and a> a 
consequence importers were left with ln r ge surplus 
stocks owing to tluir having made foiwaid con- 
tracts, basing their cost on a duty of 7 } per cent A 
large number of these ears, against such forward 
orders, arrived in India after the heavy and 
unexpeted inciease in dut\ , ami consequently 
raised prices and soritiiish aggravated tbi tradi 
depiension which hail already set iu . ami we are of 
opinion that had the* duty remained at per cent, 
the depletion in the motor trade would not have 
been *,«> acute or ui* such long duration. 

10003. Q. 72. Most decidedly. ^ Motor vehicles, com- 
ponent parts, tyres and accessories. \See our reply to 
Question No. 71.) 

10004. Q. 73. [a) The effect ’would he an increase of 
British goods, depending on the amount of reduction in 
duty, hut the total imports would nut he materially affected. 

(b) Any increase m duty over the present figure would 
be further detrimenul to hujmrt* with um&equent W* of 
revenue to Government and would serums.!* jtmpuidise the 
motor industry m India. 

(c) Without e\en approximate figures as to what the rise 
may bo in the case of foreign goods and the foil in ihe ease 
of British goods, it is not possible to answer the question. 
Should the reflective increase and decrease he within reason 
this question is more oe levs answeied by the reply in A. 

lOoOd. Q. 78. Yes, we approve of ml valorem duty but 
are of opinion that duty should be le\ lable on the factory 
cost of the article and not on the gross invoice cost. For 
'example, a packing ease which costs £30 in England, 
mostly labour clxarges, the duty of 20 per cent on this 


amounts to approximately RlQO end the case realises on 
sale an average ».f ttlO to Kir> 

We agree to ad valorem duty on motor tyres with the 
proviso that duty should he charged on factory prices and 
not, as is done at present, upon the Indian trade prices. 

We consider that the development of the country, parti- 
cularly the indigenous industries, is retarded by the want 
of economical and efficient transport. Great assistance 
might be given by the Government of India viewing motor 
lorries, trailers and omnibuses in the light of easenrial 
commercial vehicles, subject to preferential treatment with 
regard to import duty. 

In the pi Cheat tariff schedule the term “ Commercial 
Vehicle ” is entirely omitted. We suggest that it should he 
addfed and placed in the same category as agricultural 
tractors for purposes of import duty. 

ft ay (festal source of revenue. 

This Association fully appreciates the present financial 
position uf the Government and therefore begs to suggest the 
1 olio wing as a source of revenue in the event of a reduetidh 
in the import duty on ears from 20 per cent to 10 per cent, 
or W, t iz.. that an additional surtax of I anna per gallon be 
added to petrol, with tin one vital exception that the present 
surtax of 8 annus pel gallon he reduced to 2 annas pei gallon 
for bona fah transport lorries. It will be found on referring - 
to the figures appertaining to the duty realised on the import 
of cars by a reduction of duty to 10 per cent, that the sum 
thus lust to the Government will be more than recovered by 
the suggested additional surtax. Furthei, with the reduced 
tariff, we lielievt* that imports would ineiease. yielding 
further revenue and the }ietr.»l consumption would automa- 
tically be larger again Yielding further revenue. B\ this 
means this Association fet 1> that the Government will 
derive additional rewniu* while relict ing the motor industry 
from a dualling taxation width odiously jeopardises its 
jKisitum. 

The Committee of this A social ion responsible tor this 
draft are as follows 

1. Mr. H> J. McGee, Chairman, Motor Trade Associa- 

tion. 

2. Major Walsh, O.B.E., The llussa Engineering 

Works, Ltd. 

3. Mr. E U. Ilorluk. G, McKenzie & Oo. <1919), Ltd.. 

4. Mr. J. Tehoiaijhin, The French Motor Car Co., Ltd. 

5. Mr. A. Westland Gordon, The Dunlop Rubber Cm, 

Ltd. 

0. Capi, Walfurd, The Walfoid Transport Co., Lti. 

7. Mr. II E. Joseph, ll E. Joseph k Co., Ltd. 

Numbers 1, % 3 and 4 represent the motor industry. 
No. 5 represents the motor tyre industry No. $ rasp re$s&l« 
transport and No. 7 represents accessories 
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Oual Evidence. 


^ I0OO6. President — Q. You represent the Motor Trades* 
^Association ? 

A. Yes. 

10007. Q. The list attached to your statement gives the 
names of the Committee of 3 our Association ? 

A . Yes. 

19008. Q. In your answer to Question No. 20 you say 
that you transfer the whole of the import duty on to the 
consumer p 

A. Yes. 

10009. Q. Therefore the increased duty does not affect 
you individually ? 

A. No, not individually, 

10010. Q,. The consumer pays the whole of it P 

A. Yes. ^ „ 

10011. Q. I take it that what you eomjjlain of is that 
in consequence of the lise m price by the tiansfer of the 
whole of the duty, the demand for cars is slack. Is that 
so P * 

A . Yes. 

10012 Q. Could you give us any statistical data show- 
ing what effect has been actually produced on your tiade 
directly attributable to the increased duty ? 

A . The figures of imports have dropped away in 1921 as 
compared to 1920. But then there has been a slump in 
trade on account of advefse trade conditions. So this may 
not be due necessarily to the high import duties. For 
instance, in November and December 1920 the total 
imports of motors were 82 lakhs and 60 lakhs ie*pocti\e]v. 
In 1921, taking month by month, the impons weio \n\ 
lakhs) 55i 47, 23, 91, 5|, 5} f 9* ll>, 4-J, 4, 61, and 10* 
respectively. We have compiled figures for previous years 
and we find that they h^vc ■pr-V'-H “Trv. There has been 
a rise in November ,1 • 1 *. ■■ ■ .year. Most of the 

motor trades bought new models for shows. That is how 
imports jumped in November and December this year. 

10018. Q* You do not think that the whole of this 
diminution in trade is due to the increased duty ? 

_ A. No. 

10014. Q. This is due to the general slump throughout 
the woild. You know that practically all imports have 
decreased during 1921 ? 

Am Yes. 

10015. Q. Can you tell us what has been the drop in 
the price of motors during 1921 as compared with 1920 ? 

A . It is difficult to say. Speaking from the manufac- 
turers* side, I should say it is approximately 25 per cent. 
In some cases it may be even more. 

10016. Q. The difference in price to the purchaser is 
|2| per cent, over the 1920 prices ? 

A. That is set off by the drop m the exchange value of 
the rupee. The purchase value of the rupee w as not so good 
in 1921 as in 1920. 

10017. Q. What is the difference in exchange between 
..'the two penodsP Can you give us any idea? I want 
to know what the net result in price has been to the 
consumer and whether the rupee price in 1921 is appreciably 
higher or lower than it was in 1920. Take duty, exchange, 
and other things into consideration ? 

A. It must be higher. 

10018. Q. Can you give us any definite information ? 

A. I will look up my papers and send you the informa" 
tion.* 

10019. Q. It is necessary to judge whether the duty 
has had any real effect on the diminution of imports. 
How do you justify the statement that you make at the 
end of your answer to Question No. 71 ? You say “ A 
large number of these cars, against such forward orders, 
^rrived in India after the heavy and unexpected increase in 
duty and consequently raised prices and seriously 
aggravated the trade depression which had already set in ; 
ana we are of opinion that had the duty remained at 7| 
per cent., the depression in the motor trade would not have 
been so acute or of such long duration.** The difference is 
124 per cent, hut as you say prices have fluctuated by 25 
per cent. 


A. 25 per cent, on the manufacturers* side, manufac- 
turers in England and Ameiica. 

10020. Q. That is *25 per cent. here. Is it not? 

A. Yes. Then, again, if exchange goes up rupee prices 
to go up. 

10021 Q. Therefore, the effect of the duty accen- 
tuating the depiession will have to be substantiated by 
statistics. 

A. This is the general opinion of our Association, that 
the depression in our trade would not have been of such 
long duration if we had not to pay 20 per cent, on imports. 

10022, Q. In answer to Question No. 73 you say that 
the effect would be an increase of British goods, depend- 
ing on the amount of reduction in duty, but that the 
total import would not be materially affected. Then in 
your answer 73 [h) } on say that any increase in the duty 
over the present figure would he further detrimental to 
impel U with consequent loss of revenue to Government 
and would seriously jeopardise the motor industry. Does 
not the motor trade, as a general rule, consist of special 
makes which people buy on the name of the manufacturer? 

A* You mean complete motor cars are not manufac- 
tured here. 

10023. Q. No. You say that prefei ential treatment 
would increase British goods. I am not talking of 
commeicial makes. 1 am talking of ordinary motor cars. 
The purchaser bm s such a car in consideration of two 
faetois, the price and the maker. Good makers carry such 
a high reputation that people willingly pay substantially 
inci eased prices to get their cars ? 

A . British cars at the present time work out very 
much higher than American cars. 

10024. Q. Knowing that, they pay willingly higher 
prices because they are supenoi in durability and m finish ? 

A. No. I can show statistics from 1914 to 1921 show- 
ing the percentage of American cars as compared with 
English cars. 

10025. Q . These American cars are cheap. Is it not ? 

A . Yes. ** 

1U026. Q. But the percentage of British, French and 
Italian cars that are imported are sold on the ground that, 
though expensive, they are a better article. Is it not ? 

At. Y es. 

10027. Q. People in making their purchases realise the 
difference in quality and finish and pay prices accordingly ? 

A . I wish it 'u ere so. Iam afraid, however, that we 
will have to consider our pockets nowadays. 

10028. Q. A preference would enable the British cars 
to compete w ith American cars. Is it not P 

A, It will have to come in duty free. Even then 
I doubt if it will be cheaper, because in America there is 
mass production and lower values on that account. 

10029. Q. Therefore the preference must be either 20 
per cent, or higher ? 

A. To be on an equal footing with America, I should 
say we should abolish the duty on British imports and 
raise the duty on foreign makes. 

10u30. Q. How much? 

A. About 38^ per cent. But my Association do not 
suggest anything of that kind. 

10031. Q. At the end of your answer to Question 
No. 78 you say “ In the present tariff schedule the term 
* Commercial Vehicle ” is cntiiely omitted. We suggest 
that it should be added and placed in tho^ same category 
as agricultural tractors for purposes of import duty *'. 
What is the present tariff for agricultural tractors ? 

A, 2J per cent. 

10032. Q. That is to say, you would recommend the 
reduction of the import duty on commercial vehicles from 
20 to 2h per cent ? 

A. Commercial vehicles pay only 11 per cent. 

10033. Q. You think that commercial vehicles are of 
equal importance to the country as agricultural tractors P 

Am Yes. 

10034. Qm How do you justify it ? 

A. For the development of the country, for linking up 
the trade lines and getting into touch with far off districts. 


* Daring 1830 Exchange hovered between 2*. 6d. and 2s. per rapee. During this period the import duty w»s per cent. Manufacturing charges 
which incidentally do not affect the point at issue were low. Thebe three factors tended to giro low telling prices in this country. 

American Exchange daring that period was also very favourable. Towards the end if 19SG* Exchange began to move adversely and manufacture 
ifcg prices were eimultaneouafy enhanced, ' ■* 

In March mi the new import duty of 20 per cent, was announced. This was the kst straw. As an example, ears which we ware ah!* fce 
land in this country from England at Es. 4,500 in June 1020 cpst ns to import in June 1921 Es. 13,500. 

Amerlc m prices, the rise in the manufacturing cost of which was not so pronounced as in England, tools the same adverse step with the result 
that cars which were imported i»» 1920 for Es. 3,000 or Rs, 4,000 cost RsHMKW or Rs. 8,000 in 1921 after the import duty was raised t@ $0 pay - 

The nets result to the consumer was that for English oars the price was increased by about 200 per coni and for Aa^erioan 
!00pe rceat * 
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good roads, Railways* and commercial vehicles are an 
absolute necessity. Commercial vehicles are an economical 
means of transport. We have not got to go the expense 
of laving down Kail way lines. 

10035. Q. If you justify the reduction of the duty 
on that ground, how v Quid jou justify any increase in 
the cost of petrol by adding a further surcharge, because 
if these are so essential for transpoit purposes, they would 
consume a very large quantity of petiol, and therefore raise 1 
the cost of transport ? 

A. We suggest a lower rate of tax on petrol used for 
commercial purposes. 

1003G. Q. Do yon think that the Admin istiation could 
work out in detail the differentiation between commercial 
lorries and cars for piivate use ? 

A . There is not much difficulty in wmking it out. 

10037. Q. Sir JEthjar ITMrrfoa — What is the present 
schedule fru* motor cars ? 20 per cent, - is it not ? 

A. Yes, 20 r>er cent, art rat or ( m. 

10038. Q. Is there any differentiation for commercial 
vehicles ? 

A. Yes, the general 11 per coni. 

10039. Q . Y on sn > In the present tariff schedule the 
term ‘ Commercial Vehicle* is entirely omitted.” What 
do they call them in the tariff ? 

A, Lorries. ^Secretary.) It eomes under the head 
u Carnages and Carts ” under 80. 

10010. Q. One of vour plans is lo assist industry and 
trade bv reducing the tax on eouimeicial vehicles ? 

A. Yes. 

10041. Q. What would you call it? 

A. Call it lorry. 

10042. Q. Passenger vehicles would not he comm eicial 
vehicles ? 

A. Yes, a vehicle intended foi carrying passengers 
would he a commercial vehicle. 

10043. Q. I would not call a taxi-cab commercial 
vehicle. A ear for distributing goods from a ship would be 
a commercial vehicle ? 

A. Yes, 

10044. Q. To what figure would you like that rate 
to be reduced ? 

A. Say, 21 per cent. 

10045. Q. Below the general tariff of the country ? 

A* What we are D that they are necessary 

for the development of the country and therefore theii price 
should he le.ll'i i '1. 

10019. Q. IL.w n it going lo develop commerce and 
trade P 

A, It will open up districts. 

10047. Q. Bui, as a matter of fact, it seems to me 
that you want to encourage people to buy motor ears. Are 
you not going to seriously discourage them if you put up 
the puce of petrol P 

A* A man has got to invest a large sum in a car or 
lorry, ancl if you reduce their price he can buy it. For 
the petrol he has not to pay immediately, hut only as lie 
goes on using it. 

10048. Q. Are you aware that there is a very strong 
feeding that the price of petrol is already very high? 

, A * We are suggesting that for commercial uses the 

price should be lemoned. We can assure Government that 
they will have a large smuce of xe venue. 

10049. Mr. Jtfaruttum Jlfwarji. — Q. In 1919-20 when 
the exchange was very favourable, the motor merchants 
ordered more cars than were needed here. They never 
anticipated what the actual demand would be ; then 
exchange broke down and they suffered. Did they not ? 

A* Yes. 

10060. Q. And even in England and America did 
the manufacturer not stop work for three weeks or so? 

A- Yes, some of them clos'd down for scveial months. 

1U0.11. Q. So it was not the duty that earned this 
general depression? Was there not trade slump every- 
where ? „ 

A . We did not sav that the duty was tlu* hole cause, 
but it discouraged buyers by i airing the price. 

10052. Q. Could you make solid tv ns hoi'p ? 

A* It has been thought of and some experiments have 
been made, but thev have not been siwtssful. Mv opinion 
is that the rubber that is manufactured in the tropics is 
not of good quality. 

10053. Q. Could yon not manufacture them in cold 
places like Ootaeamund ? 

A . I do not think it has been tried in cold places. 

10054. Q. Hut has any one started a rubber factory ? 
t A. They started but they had to close down. 

10055. Q. What were they making ? 

4* I do not think they made carnage tyres* 


1005G. Q. In 1013, when I was in England, I met a 
rubber expei t and he stated that, tin the tropics, factories 
could be established and they could manufacture rubber 
tyres ? 

A I am not certain about it. I think they have been 
earning on experiments, but they have not been successful, # 

10057. Sir Jfn Wrhh. — Q. May I ask what 

exactly i\ the rut mule' «.f the Motor Trade Association 
towauls the present tariff p Are you of opinion that the 
present tariff is too high ? You suggest a modification 
m favour of commercial vehicles ? 

A . We all consider it too high, 20 per cent, is a big 
figure. 

10058. Q. But it is higher in the United Kingdom ? 

A. Yes. 

lOOip. Q t You say that the import duty in India 
keep* out English cars to a considerable extent ? 

A. We can buy a car fur ;C5nO in England, but you 
would have to pay li 0.0,000 in Calcutta. 

3000)0. Q, Do I understand that \ our view is that the 
tariff i*. now at a level which is checking consumption P 

A. It will ceit, uni v restrict the sales of English cars. 

10 Mil. ({. That if a vorv imporlan? point of which 
I should h\e to know more, htcauso even for revenue 
purpose* tlu tariff may he so high as io defeat its own ends. 
Dots this 20 per tent. 1m iff on motor cars chock consump- 
tion P 

A. Yes. It is the imperii nee of the Motor Trade 
Association that since this high tariff came on, the sales of 
high pi iced cars is nt a. \er\ low ebb, and the present 
purchasers wont only low priced cats which are naturally 
American cars. 

10.J62. Q. And do you think that is more the result of 
the tariff than of the general trade depression by which 
everybody is beginning to look round and count his 
rupees ? * 

A. A combination of both. 

100(13. Q. You would not be prepared io say that this 
change has been brought about solely by the tariff ? 

A, No, no, 

1900 4, Q. Then you propose for discrimination in the 
case of commercial vehicles down to 21 per cent. I believe 
that thev facilitate the development of the country P 

A . T think that goes without saving. 

10095. Q. That seems to he a very sound argument. 
If this Government adopts a policy of encouraging trade 
in one wav or other, you think 2 V per cent, would be a fair 
duty P 

A. Yes. for commercial vehicles. 

10099. Q. How is the Government or the Collector of 
Custom* to determine whether a chassis is for a commercial 
vehicle or a private car P 

J. T think that can easily be determined : one can 
easily see which is for a car and which is for a lorry. 

10097. Q. You think there is no difficulty ? 

A , Yes. I think if you pul that question to the 
Collector of Customs, he will admit that. 

19098. Q. I know that some chassis can be converted 
into commercial vehicles, but net a touring car ? — (Xo 
answer). 

10069. Mr. Coj/fffet 1 . — Q. Derides cheeking the imports 
of motor cars, this tariff Jhas also reduced the im]jort?» of 
bicycles. Bn* it P 

A, T am afraid I am not qualified to speak on the 
bicycle trade. We do not touch it in our Association. 

10079. Qn Thcio is a 29 per cent, duty under the 
present tariff on all fit t high of motor* including accumula- 
tors? 

A. Yes, 1 think so. 

10071. Q. Are you aware that if rites aio brought in 
for purposes other than motor ears, they pay only 11 per 
cent, duty ? 

A. if they are brought in as commercial vehicles, and 
if you can assure ti e Customs authorities that they are so 
brought, then you can get the advantage, 

10072. Q. Xow, this 20 per cent, duty on the higher 
priced British cars must give a great competitive advantage 
to the cheaper American cars ? 

A. Yes, considerable. 

10073, Q, What is the relative price of an English 
motor car and an American motor car of the same horse 
power P 

A. Itis a very difficult question to answer. For 
instance, a popular English ear of 10 or 12 h. p. is many 
times the price of a Ford of 20 h. y. 

1007 4. Q. So the price of a British ear being higher, it 
pays a higher duty than the American ear P 
A. Yes, 

* 
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10116. Q. 9. We consider, as already^ stated, that the 
tariff should be framed primarily with the object of 
fostering Indian industries. It is needless to mention 
that it would have the effect of bringing . into existence 
essential industries with all the corresponding, advantages 
thereof, e.g. } employment of labour, education of the 

P eople, absence of dependence on other countries, saving of 
reight, insurance, foreign port dues, profits, etc., that are 
now paid to foieigners ; greater organisation .and dis- 
cipline among the per le . greater taxable capacity which 
will enable the uu:o uii'uo i of the desired measures for 
the education and wellbeing of the people *, greater capacity 
for the defence of the country against torcign powers 
from wars and blockades, etc., and, in fact, other innu- 
merable advantages which go to increase the material 
prosperity and happiness of the people. 

10116. Q 10. We believe that India lias the resources 
to be independent of other countries in regard to her 
requirements of manufactured goods. Dut. in. actual 
practice, we, at the same time, believe that India, will not 
be isolated from the rest of the world and as industries 
develop in the country matters will so adjust themselves 
that she will continue to import such articles as other 
countries would bT able, with better* natural advantages, 
to produce more efficiently and at less costs, while India 
will export to other countries articles which, with her own 
natural advantages, she can produce moie efficiently and 
at less cost* We cannot at present furnish a list of articles 
for which India will depend on other countries. This is 
a matter which will have fo be watched as the country 
progresses in industries. 

10117. Q. 11^ and 12. For the purpose of developing 
Indian Industries we would not favour the imposition 
of protective duties on all imported manufactures from 
the very commencement. We believe that a beginning 
should be made with such industries as are in existence and 
are. likely to easily come into existence and also industries 
which supply the necessaries of life. As industries develop 
a steady progress should be made to wauls the imposition of 
proiective duties on all imported manufacLurus except 
those for which India may chouse to rely on foreign coun- 
tries. As regards .the last, it will have to be watched 
whether the foreign supplying country will depend on 
India as its principal market, in which case duties could 
with advantage, be imposed on such »u tides a 1 so without 
proportionately increasing the cost to the consumer. 

To start with, we would select (a) picecgoods and 
yarn, (6) sugai, ( c ) salt, provided the crcise duty be 
reduced or abolished so that the requirements of the 
country can be met by indigenous manufacture, ( d ) 
tanned leather, {c) jute and jute manufactures, (f) Indian 
shipping, (g) wheat and wheat-llour, ( h ) bolts and nuts, 
(*) matches, (j) glassware. 

10118. Q. 18. We consider it desirable to establish new 
industries by Protection. The principle on which we 
would, select them is to find out what new industries can 
be easily established if Protection were introduced. 

10119. Q. 14. We would iccommend Protection chiefly 
for industries which are likely, after a period, to be able to 
face foreign competition without such assistance. But there 
are certain industries the establishment of which is desir- 
able, though they be likely to.require continuous assistance- 
Such industries are those which supply tho necessaries of 
life and materials for tho defence of the couniiy ; from this 
category we would exclude luxuries and things of minor 
importance* 

10120. Q. 15. We have no doubt that special Protection 
should bo granted against foreign goods, favoured by 
Such measures as dumping, bouutios subsidies, or transport 
concessions, such special Protection being limited to goods 
In respect ox which a protective tariff may be employed 
h ere or the position of which has been considered so 
satisfactory that no protective tariff mu y be felt to be 
neeessaiy. A beginning might be made by adopting mea- 
sures similar to those adopted in England in the Safe- 
guarding of Industries Act, 1021. This is also a matter 
requiring constant watch and such means and measures 
from time to time should be adopted as may be found 
to be suitable. 

’ *, X012K Q- 16. We are firmly of opinion that hand in- 
in particular the ouiton hand-loom industry, 
uaalatained. India has a tradition of such 
industries, the mentality of the people is parti - 
eulavjy suited for such industries. A large percentage of 
ths^ population u* and will continue to be, engaged m 
agriculture- Agriculture by itself is the koy industry of 
the country and her strength lies in it. From all points of 
view agriculture has not only to be maintained but deve* 
loped still further. It is, therefore, necessary that the 

• 


number of poople required for carrying on this key industry 
must not be snatched away from it. The agriculturist, 
however, and particularly those that till the land which 
furnishes only one crop in u. ye^’j a l so women and 
children, have got spare time which they can devote to hand 
industries. It was by this method that the requirements 
of the country for manufactured products used to be met, 
and there also used to be some exportable surplus. 

At tho same time, we feel that for Ind’a, to compete 
with the rest of the world, it is necessary that big factories 
on modern lines must be established and encouraged.. 

In the circumstances, we feel that the btate should roster 

both equally. , . T j* 

10122. Q. 17. In the present circumstances or India 
there is pi actually no danger of protection leading to 
combination among the protected. manufactures in order to 
maintain a quasi-monopoly price. The industries are 
still in their infancy. It is premature to think of a ^y 
safeguards, and if, and when, the time comes, there will he 
no difficulty in finding out; steps necessary to counteract the 
evil effects of combination. We may, at the same time 
mention that we do not think that combination per se is 
bad and. there are occasions on which combination is even 
good in the interests of the country. 

10128. Q. 18. It is not unlikely that, if a protective 
policy is adopted, British and foreign industrial firms might 
endeavour to establish themselves iu India in older to get 
the benefit of the nrotective tariff. Of the two evils, yiz., 
such establishment and the wholesale import of manu- 
factured products, the former is preferable in that Indian 
labour is employ ed and products are manufactured m the 
country itself, so as to make India* independent of foreign 
countries even m times of war and blockade, and moreover 
be safe from the evil effects of tariff wars adopted by 
other countries. But, at the same time, the condition of 
the country has already reached a position when it. is 
desirable to avoid further investment of foreign capital 
even at the risk of slowing the pace of her industrial 
advancement. It will bo remembered that, on an average 
for five years, from 1910-11 to 1914-15, India had to pay 
3,255 lakhs m Council Bills and 464 lakhs in Balance Nett 
Export Transactions, aggregating to 3,719 lakhs of rupees 
per year and that on an average for five years from 1915- 
10 to 1919-20 India had to pay 3,271 lakh* in Council Bills 
and 4,931 lakhs in Balance Eett Export Transactions aggie- 
gating 6,202 lakhs of rupees per year. So far as the latter 
figures are concerned, a part of them was due to the con- 
tribution of India towards the war. But it may safely 
be taken that India will have every year to pay about 50 
crores of rupees, the large portion of which is interest on 
foreign investments and soi vices rendered m the shape of 
shipping, insurance, etc. This position involves the 
necessity for India to maintain an excess of exports 
over imports to that figure, not only foe the mainte- 
nance of exchange but also to be able to pay her lia- 
bilities. It is notorious that the position has been 
made worse by reason of the Unwise interference by 
the Government with the exchange as a consequence 
of which the imports exceeded the exports by about 
50 crores of rupees in the year 1920-21. The figures 
of trade from Annl to October 192L also show that 
the balance of trade against India was by 1,469 lakhs 
of rupees even after allowing for the nett export of 
treasure to the extent of 278 lakhs of rupees. The 
consequence is that, to regain her favourable position, 
ludia will* have to take good lone time and there is 
no other alternative but that the impoits must he 
considerably curtailed and further investments of, foreign 
capital should be discouraged as much as possible so as not to 
increase her burden of interest on foreign investment. We 
would, therefore, suggest that without the permission of the 
permanent organisation that we recommend in answer to 
Question No. 29, no firm or company with foreign capital 
should be allowed to establish it*el[ in the country The 
permission above referred to should be granted with the 
greatest care and caution and should be restricted to such 
industries only as may be found to be very urgent or help- 
ful to other industries established in the country. 

_ 10124. Q. 19. We do not think that, in the present 
circumstances of India, conflicts of interests of the nature 
contemplated in Question No. 19 would be likely to arise 
in the near future. If they do, there can be no difficulty 
in adjusting them. It is not special interests that have 
to he guarded, but the welfare of the whole country has 
to be sm ed. 

10125. Q. 20 and 21. When an import duty is imposed 
there i* usually a tempoiaiy rise of price in the importing 
market, bac after a short time prices are regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. The whole of the 
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duty would^ not- be passed on to the consumer, specially 
when, as in the case of piecegoods and sugar, the 
producing countries rely chiefly on India for the sale 
ot their manufactures and India is making headway 
Jn manufacturing her own requirements. The prices 
cannot bo regulated by an excess or deficit of supply in 
comparison with demand. The fear contemplated in 
Question No. 20 is not of much moment, because we believe 
that by the adoption of a protective tariff industries will in 
the near future spring up in the country and will meet the 
demand of manufactured products and will thus enable the 
consuniers to get their requirements cheaper than imported 
matenals^ inasmuch as freight, insurance, port dues, 
exporters and importers' profits, etc., wonld be saved fur- 
thermore, the other advantages mentioned in answer to 
Question No. 9 will more than counterbalance an inconve- 
nience that might temporarily arise. 

10126. Q. 22. We would be willing to accept an in- 
creasing price to ^ the Indian consumer for the sake of 
developing Indian industries. The increased price that the 
Indian consumer might have to pay would, in fact, be 
an investment for their own benefit. The profits that go 
to manufacturers are not locked up but are reinvested by 
them in extending the same industries or in establish- 
es or helping other industries useful to the country. 
The increase^ in price would also help the growth of hand 
and cottage industries, which would, on the one hand, 
tend to increase the supply and cheapen the price and, on 
the other, remove much of the idleness that unfortunately 
prevails in the country and bring other innumerable 
incidental advantages. 

10125". Q, 23. So far as necessaries of life arc concerned, 
T 6 °P^ 011 that, in fixing the rate of duty, care 

should be taken to see that, while it' serves to protect and 
encourage Indian industries, it is not fixed at so high a 
rate as to enable the owners of local mills to raise their 
prices too high because of the absence of foreign com- 
petition. In the category of necessaries we would include 
articles of food, scientific instruments, clothing and 
medicine. 

10128. Q. 24. Yes. # 

10129. Q. 25. A policy of Protection would tend to reduce 
the foreign trade of India hut would improve the general 
commercial position and prospects of the country. Such 
a policy would encourage the growth of industries as a 
result oi which less raw materials would be exported and 
less manufactured products would be imported, inasmuch 
as much of the raw materials that are at present expoite i 
to foreign countries for manufacturing pui poses and the 
manufactured prodacis thereof arc imported, would he 
utilised tor manufacturing purposes here. It follows that 
the reduction in the value of import would he larger than 
that of exports, and would thus automatically help the 
balance of trade in India's favour. 

10130. Q. 26. Yes. For. example, the United States 
are at prepent contemplating the levying of an import 
duty on jute manufactures with a view to import more 
jute and manufacture kesriuna themselves. We may use 
our tariff by increasing the export duty on jute and 
reducing that on hessian so as to help our jute industry. 

10131. Q. 27* We can not from the commencement 
recommend the adoption of general and special tariffs, 
because (1) it is desirable to watch the course of events, 
(2) it cannot from now be ascertained on what "commo- 
dities and to what extent otner countries could be allowed 
favourable treatment , without injuring the interests of 
India and (3) it is not desirable that the general and 
special tariffs that might afterwards have to be framed 
should be disclosed to t !, e world befoie the actual nego- 
tiations with other countries take place. 

10182. Q. 28. Yes. 

10133. Q. 99. Yes, we think that there should be an 
Indian as the President of such an organisation. He 
should also be the Member of Commerce in the Govern- 
ment of India. The Member for Bevenue and Agriculture 
and the Member for Finance should also be members 
m order that the agricultural conditions and the 
revenue requrements of the country may be easily 
available to the organisation. The other member*, should 
he representative of different Provinces and important 
interests to he selected from nominations to be made by 
commercial bodies. Such an organisation should contain at 
least 75 per cent. Indian member. 

i? 13 /* 30* The export duties may, and should he, 

utilised for other purposes also. The case of jute and jute 
products has already been mentioned. Export duties may 
also be utilised for the purpose of letaming raw materials 
for manufacturing purposes. In certain cases, the effect of 
export duties may be to reduce the export trade in the 


relative commodities ; the extent of the reduction wonld 
depend on the amount of the duty and the extent to which 
the importing countries roly or would have to rely on India 
for the supply of such stuffs. In ceitain circa instances, 
export duties may be imposed without injury to the trade, 
especially as legard? the commodities in which India has 
a virtual monopoly ; for example, jute. In the ease oi 
cotton, tea, hides and skins, and similar other materials in 
regard to which foreign countries to a great extent rely on 
India, export duties may be levied without injury to the 
expoittrale. The e> tent to which export duties may be 
levied without injury to the export trade cannot be stated 
with any iixity, inasmuch as it would depend on the 
supply of the world in any particular year and the buying 
capacity of other countries. 

10135. Q. 31. Yes. The cube of jute has already been 
mentioned. Another instance is that of cotton in view 
of the increasing production of pieeegiods The case of 
foodstuffs will be stated in answer to the next question. 
Iho effect on the producers of the raw materials would 
depend on the amount of the duty. IE the duty be made so 
high that all exports would be prevented and the country 
glutted with too large a quantity for manufacturing pur- 
poses, the prices *vouhl go down enormously and the 
produeeis would theieby he affected. Generally speaking 
however, the agriculturists would continue to carry on 
their occupation, and a particular land and season that are 
suitable for a.partieuLu kind of crop would not easily be 
utilised for a different cropltor which the land is not suitable. 

10136. Q. 32. It is an admitted fact that the food pro- 
duction of India is wholly insufficient for the normal 
requirements of her population. This is the leason for 
lakhs of people starving every year, millions of people 
living on one meal a day, and ciores of people living on 
things like mark (rice water). It is, therefore, necessary 
to conserve all available foodstuffs for consumption in the 
country. It is sometimes said that if export he prevented, 
the production of foodstuffs would be materially curtailed 
by reason of the fall in price*, but such a fear is really 
baseless having regard to the fact that India requires 
a large quantity ot food grains for consumption, than 
she produces. The fall in price* that is observed is 
chiefly due to the wrong Eailway policy which favours 
exports and imports against internal traffic and the want of 
transpoit facilities. The real remedy would thus be not to 
starve India by exporting foodgrains but to provide trans- 
port facilities for conveying t-.od grains from one part of 
India to the other. If proper remedies be applied the pre- 
vention of export of foodstuffs would not have a deleterious 
effect on agricultural interests nor on the quantity <ff food- 
stuffs produced in India. 

10137. Q. 33. Yes. 

10188. Q. 34. We are not only' onpesed to the idea of 
the Imperial Preference at present, bar v* th.uh that the 
consideration of tins question is prernacu c. In 1 .. would 
nut be justified m risking any appreciable economic loss 
for the sake ot Imperial Preference. 
t On analysing the figures of trade it appears that 
the iruiod action of Imperial Preference would :ead to 
an injury to India. From the imporc figures it 
appears that about £ths come from the British 
Empire and of the remaining £th which comes from 
outside many of the commodities are such as are not 
easily produced within the British Empire. Looking 
into tne expmt iiuuies it is found that a mud- larger 
percentage guta to ioieign countne* than to the oilier 
paitb ol the Empire, and of the Indian exports about 50 
per cort are comprised of raw materials. We have not 
yet heard ot i ny foreign tommy levying a protective duty 
against the import of law maieuais from India, and 
obviously they would like to import law materials 
on the best icmic. fun this country. It is further found 
that ti e excess of exports to foreign countries ovci iuipons 
therefrom \va, about 55 million pounds in 19U -11, 
about 59 million pounds in 1911-12, about 64 million 
pounds in 1912-18. and about 63 million pounds in 
1913-14, and it is this trade that has caused the favourable 
balance of tiade for India in the past. Ihoni this it will 
be found that to maintain a favourable ha ante of trade 
for India to the extent that it is necessaiy to do tu maintain 
the exdrango ard to pay India’s liabilities, it is necessary 
ri.a c 1 raue with foreign countries should not be 
unduly. d‘&tmbed. If India hffi 'chvo, cliff erenual treat- 
ment between the British Li ■ n » and foreign coun- 
tries, the la it ei will 'be justified in retaliating against 
India, and this course w ould be very 'damaging. Besides, 
so far as the Coiomes aie concerned, it appears that imports 
from them aie practically negligible in comparison with 
exports thereto, and furthermore the latter are of a kind for 
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winch India th^os-c? natural advautanges. We thus 
believe that fcho* ii'trul n\i *,n of Imperial Preference cannot 
lead to any good to India but is attendant with huge risks. 

The discussion* however, of the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference is premature and is liable to he very “rich unsin - 
terpreted. One reason therefore is the attitude of South 
Africa, etc., in regard to the status of Indians. It is 
generally felt by Indians that Imperial Preference can only 
stand on a basis of perfect equality, and so long as the 
British Dominions are not prepared to treat Indians on a 
status of perfect equality, the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference for the purpose of conferring advantages on the 
British Empire cannot arise. The second reason is 
the behaviour of the European merchants and Banks, 
especially in Calcntta. It is notorious that the Banks 
give undue preference to European merchant?* and 
companies under European management to the exclusion 
of Indians, By reason of such financial assistance, as also 
by reason of the fact that buyers and selleis in the^ United 
Kingdom and other parts iof the British Dominions give 
undue preference to exporting and importing Euiopean 
firms in this country, Indian merchants have been very 
rnueh handicapped in the race. Furthermore, for example, 
although Indians &old not less than # 60 per cent, of the 
shares in the Jute Mills, the European managiug agents 
thereof do not buy jute through Indian brokers but do so 
through European brokers even on payment of, say, 8 annas 


more oer maund, At the time o£ soiling, most of the 
managin'’ 1 agents refuse to sell the finished products again 
to“en those Indians with whom they . do not consider : 
risky m dealing in the course of their other businesses 
including the business in jute products. The biurope 
merchants and shippers are thus' bounty-fed and so 
long as this condition does not disappear it is impOaWWe 
for Indians to consider the question of imperial preierenoe. 
10139. Q. 35. No. 

10140. Q. 33. Wo anticipate material loss and apprehend 
likelihood of retaliation. 

10141. Q. 37. Even if we had been in favour of Pre- 
ference, we cannot find in respect of what articles preference 
could he introduced without loss to India. 

10142. Q. 38. We would prefer to watch the pi ogress 
of India before this question can be considered. 

10143. Q. 39. We apprehend the British manufacturers 
would raise their rates to the extent of the Preference, 
and thus the consumer would suffer. , p 

10144. ft. 40. We think that a system of Impeiiai Pre- 
ference would upset the trade of India and her balance or 

trade. , _ . , 

10145. Q. 41. We have already explained m answer to 
Question No. 35 that a diversion of trade from foreign 
countries would have a bad effect on India s general trade 
position. 


Witness No. 69. 


The Marwari Association, Calcutta. 


Written statement, dated the 5th January 1922. 


10146* 1. We favour a policy of Protection. In fact, 

we are of opinion that a protective tariff is very urgently 
needed at the present moment fox the growth and proper 
development of essential industries in India. W© do not 
believe that capital is lacking in India. It has not hitherto 
been available in sufficient amounts for industrial develop- 
ment partly because it is prone to follow old channels but 
chMy bemuse of the apprehension that new industries in 
the country might be killed by foreign competition. This 
apprehAsion has beea > strengthened by the continued 
apathy of Government in the matter of preservation of old 
industries and its disinclination to help the establishment 
and growth oi new ones. The adoption of a bold and 
decisive policy will remove this feeling, and a protective 
tariff is an urgent stop in this direction. Moreover, the. usual 
arguments in favour of Protection, namely, that it (a) 
stimulates the development of new industries, (b) increases 
employment of labour, (e) enables a country to avert 
calamities more effectively in years of scarcity, l (/f) ct cates a 
greater capacity for taxation and thereby helps the people 
to concert suitable measures for the greater well-being and 
education of the people, (e) makes a country less dependent 
on foreign countries during times of war, blockade, 
etc., end others like these which are supported by the 
experience of some of the more impoitunt among the 
protectionist countries in the world apply heie with great 
force. India, besides, possesses great natural advantages 
such as an abundant supply of raw materials, ample 
labour, an extensive market for finished products ^ and most 
of the other conditions favourable for industrial growth. 
It cannot be denied that England built up her industries 
under a system of Protection. The phenomenal industrial 
and, commercial success that she has achieved is, besides, 
iehe attributed not a little to the political sway that she 
over a wide Empire. There is, perhaps, no other 
that imports raw materials and exports at the 
same time manufactured products to so large an extent 
as England, and this is a combination which prospers 

a under a system of Free Trade, hut still, she has, of 
jybm& fcs&ed by stress of circumstances -to move 
loUsfgf Fsofceefcion. Ia fact,- it is well known 
imjperfant countries in the world, 

* peifoy of free Trade, while moat 

* if fot 4sl$ a policy^ Protection. We 

are firmly that if Indians to -materially prosper, 

there h m M)m teher but U adopt a... protec- 

tive policy as wo as poss&k, -In - this connection .we 
can’t help inviting the attention of- the Commission to 
mm anti-development features, of the past and present 


situation. The present R.shr.n- pnlV- stands forth 
supremo in this respect. Bv f.vouisuu expor; or raw 
materials and import of manufactured product* and 'certain 
centres where industries are under European management, 
our transport system has prevented the establishment ox 
factories at a large number of places even with natural 
advantages of raw materials and labour. Unless the 
Bailway policy be so moulded as to really serve the interests 
of the country, it would continue to be a great obstacle in 
the way of the country’s development and might greatly 
neutralise the benefits, that could otherwise be derived 
from a system of protective tariffs. 

The next is the treatment accorded to Indian business by 
European merchants and Banks, especially in Calcutta. 
It is notorious that the Banks give undue preference to 
European merchants and companies under * European 
management to the exclusion of Indiana By reason of 
such financial assifcance, as al-o byj eason of the fact that 
buyers and sellers in the bnited Kingdom and in other 
parts of the British Dominions give undue preference 
to exporting and importing European firms in this county, 
Indian merchants aie very much handicapped in the race* 
Fnrihcii.oic, for example, although Indians hold not less 
than 60 per cent, of the shares in the Jute Mills, the 
European managing agents thereof do not buy jute 
through Indian bickers hut do so tluough European 
brokers even on pavme«t of, say, 8 annas more per maund. 
At the time el selling the finished products again, 
most of the managing agents refuse to sell to even 
those Indian" with whom they do hot ^ consider theie is 
any risk in dealing in the course 5f their other businesses, 
including the business in jute products. They sell even 
to Japanese iu preference to Indians* The “bounty-fed” 
European merchants and shippers thus prosper under a 
sys f em of q uui-protcefch'n at the expenso of Indians* 

We may also mention the case of Luhan shipping. If 
Indian shipping is to bo properly developed it is necessary 
to protect it from foioign competition. We would sug- 
gest that, to start with, a discrimination should be made 
in the levying of poit dues for coastal traffic between 
Indian shipping and foreign shipping, so as to encourage 
the former. Our idea is that the same lines should be 
adopted by way of subsidies, etc., as- have been, done by 
countries likedhe United States, Germany,- Holland, Italy, 
etc, - As soon -as there is am adequte number .of -Indian 
steamships, tiiejehould.be reserved for carrying the -coastal 
traffic and -.Indian .shipping should, ia due ceurse*~be 
developed in order .that it may serve .the~reqi^ meat M>f * 
the ocean-going traffuof India, with foreign 



is a great pity that India should have to pay a large amount 
on freights, and there is no reason why with adequate 
Protection this should not be saved to her. 

10147, Q. 2. We consider that a tariff piovides a more 
suitable form of taxation for India at the present moment 
than direct taxation. If fresh taxation is necessary, an 
increase in customs is to he preferred to an increase in direct 
taxation. Direct taxation is unpopular, cannot be fully 
or cheaply collectsd and affects only British India. Direct 
taxation, furtheimore, acts as a deterrent to the develop- 
ment of industries. While direct taxation acts as a check 
upon the growth of industries, a well-devised tariff would 
help their growth. 

10148. Q, 3. We advocate a tariff both for revenue and 
protective purposes. 

The tariff ahould he so framed as to help a policy of 
Protection and growth of industries. Thus, the industries 
that are selected for Protection should be allowed to import 
the necessary machinery which is not pioduced in the 
country, free of any duty, while the relative manufactured 
products. should be subjected to enhanced duties. For 
example it is desirable that the production of cotton goods 
should be greatly stimulated in the country. But the 
machinery required for the purpose is not made in India. 
The duty on cotton mill machinery, which has been 
recently levied, should, under the circumstances, be abo- 
lished altogether while that on cotton piece-goods and 
yarn ou 2 ht to be increased. Similarly, it is desirable to 
stimulate the production of a larger quantity of sugar in the 
country. While the duty on sugar should be increased, 
the import of sugar mill machinery should be allowed 
free of duty. In regard to jute products, India having a 
monopoly of the raw material, ana especially in view of 
the recent attitude of the United States, it is desirable 
that the duty on the raw material should be increased, 
while the export duty on manufactured products should 
he considerably reduced. In regard to jute manufactures 
it should also be remembered that the trade is at present 
passing through a crisis, and if the interests of the 
shareholders and the merchants are to be proper ly safe- 
guarded, it is net possible for the existing mills to work 
even 4 days in the week. This is, of course, partly due 
to the general depression in the trade of the world, but 
it is also due to the desire on the part of other countries 
like America, Germany, etc., to import less of jute manufac- 
tures and produce the same themselves. It is imperative 
that immediate and effective steps should be taken to keep 
this industry going. 

10149. Q. £ and 5. We do not consider that the tariff 
should continue to be based on existing principles. It has 
in the past been greatly influenced by British interests, 
and specially those of Manchester. The effect of this 
has been prejudicial to the interests of India, and 
instead ^ of new industries coming into existence 
and thriving, old industries have either died out altogether 
or declined by reasoA of foreign competition. If the 
present policy is continued, we have no hesitation in think- 
ing that India cannot develop into an industrial country. 
What is needed is that the tariff should he such as to help 
the conservation and utilisation of the vast natural resources 
available in India for manufacturing purposes in the 
country itself, not only to meet the immense demands of 
the people here but also, in case of exportable surplus, to 
supply the demands of foreign markets. Thus, there 
should be a careful examination of the industries that exist 
and are likely to come into existence in the near future, 
and the materials necessary therefore should be conserved 
for their purposes as aforesaid. 

In this connection, it is not out of place to mention the 
case of coal that constitutes our national fuel and without 
which it is impossible to work any large factory, specially in 
view of the fact that- hydro-electric power has not yet 
been begun to he utilised to any appreciable extent here. 
We have knojwn of instances in which; while coal lhas been 
allowed to be exported, indigenous industries have suffered 
for want of it. We are opposed to the export of coal both 
because it means “ living on capital ” and also because it 
appears from the reports of some of the Committees ap- 
pointed by Government that unless coal is duly con-eived, 
the quantity available in India would he exhausted in the 
course of half a century. 

10150. Q. 6 and 7. We are strougly opposed to the 
practice of imposing an excise duty to countervail an 
import duty on foreign articles except on liquors, in- 
toxicating drugs, etc. This has the effect of taking away 
all the benefits to he derived from the imposition of an 
import duty. 

10151. Q. 8. Except in very extraordinary cases, when 
the supply is much less than the demand, as a consequence 


of which fanciful profits might be derived by the manu- 
facturer, excise duty would raise the price to the consumer. 
We do not think that the prices of indigenous articles 
would always tend to be equivalent to what a similar im- 
ported article would cost. It is all a question of supply and 
demur d. When the supply of indigenous articles is equal 
to the demand the prices would follow the cost of produc- 
tion with, under normal conditions, a reasonable profit to 
the manufacturer. In such cases the imposition of an 
excise duty cannot but raise the price to the consumer. 

10152. Q. 9. We consider, as alreadv stated, that the 
tariff should be framed primarily with the object of 
fostering Indian industries. It is needless to mention that 
this will have the effect of bringing into existence 
essential industries with all the corresponding advantages 
thereof, c.y., employment of labour; education of the 
people ; absence of dependence on other countries ; saving 
of freight insurance, foreign port dues, profits, etc., that 
are now paid to foreigners ; greater organisation and 
discipline among the people ; greater taxable capacity 
which will enable the introduction of the desired measures 
for the education and well-being of the people ; greater 
capacity for the defence of the country against foreign 
powers from wars and blockades, etc., and, in fact, riffier 
innumerable advantages which go to inmease the material 
prosperity and happiness of the people. We do not agree 
with those who think that the growth of industries would 
draw away tnen from agriculture ; those who say so are 
obviously imperfectly acquainted with the conditions of 
the country. Allpeisons who are classed as 

are not actively engaged as such. They held g ' 

whose occupation is agriculture. Members of such families 
will offer themselves for employment in industries. This 
will be a source of gain to them. Furthermore, even 
those who will continue to be employed ’as agriculturists 
will spend their spare time in carrying on hand indus- 
tries. As a result thereof their indebtedness will disappear 
and they will be in a position to improve their land, use 
better Seed and manure and adopt modern improvements 
and consequently be able to produce larger quantities and 
better quantities of crops. 

10153. Q. 10. We believe that India has the resources 
needed to enable her to be independent of other countries in 
regard to her requirements of manufactured goods. But in 
actual practice we, at the same time, believe that India will 
not be isolated from the rest of the world, and as industries 
develop in the country, matters will so adjust themselves 
that she will continue to import such articles as other 
countries would be able, with better natural advantages, to 
produce more efficiently and at leas cost, while Inlia will 
export to other countries articles which, vuth her own 
natural advantages, she can produce more efficiently and at 
less cost. We cannot at present furnish a list of articles 
for which India will depend on othei countries. This is a 
matter which will have to be looked into as the country 
progresses in industries. 

10154. Q. 11 and 12. For the purpose of developing 
Indian industries, wc would not favour the imposition 
of protective duties on all imported manufactures from the 
very commencement. We believe that a beginning should 
be made with such industries as are in existence and are 
likely to come into existence easily and also. industries 
which supply the necessaries of life. As industries develop, 
efforts should he made steadily towards the imposition 
of protective duties on all imported manufactures except 
those for which India may choose to rely on foreign 
countries. As regards the last, it will have to be seen- 
whether the foreign supplying country will depend on 
India as its principal n arket, in which case duties could 
with advantage be imposed on <uij 1T articles also, without 
proportionately increasing the cost to the consumer. 

To start with, we w -uld select (al p.ece-goods and yarn, 
(b) bUgar, (^) salt, provided the excise d; ty bo reduetd or 
abolished, 30 that the requir nrenis of the country can he 
met by indigenous manufacture, (d) tanned leather, ( 0 ) 
woollen goods, (/) iron and steel, (g) boilers, bolts, and 
nuts, (h) articles of luxury, etc. 

10155. Q. 13. We consider it desirablrto establish new 
industries by Pioteriion after ascertaining . what, new 
industries can be easily established if Piotection is intro- 
duced. , 

10166. Q. 14. We would recommend Protection chiefly 
for industries which are likely, after a period, to be able 
to face foreign competition without such assistance. But 
there are certain industries, the establishment of .which' 
is desirable though they be likely to require continuous’ 
assistance. Such industries are those w^ch. supply the 
1 necessaries of life and materials for the v defence of fhr 
country. 
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10157. Q. 15. We think that special Protection should 
be granted against foreign goods favoured by such measures 
as dumping, bounties, subsidies, or transport concessions ; 
such special Protection being limited to goods the manu- 
facture of which may be encouraged in Jnd ; a. A begin- 
ning iri^ht he made by adopting measures similar to those 
Adopted in EngLuid and contemplated in tbe Safeguarding 
of Industries Act, 1921. This is also a matter requiring 
constant vigilance and such means and measures from time 
to time should be adopted as may be found to be suitable. 

10158. Q . 16. We are firmly of opinion that hand 
industries, and in particular the cotton hand-loom industry 
should be maintained. India has u tradition of such indus- 
tries, and the mentality of the people is paiticularly suited 
for such industries. A large percentage of tbe population 
is, and will continue to be, engaged in agriculture. Agricul- 
ture by itself is the key industry of the country and her 
strength lies in it. Agriculturists, however, and particularly 
those that till the land which furnishes only one crop in a 
year, as also women and children, have got spare time 
which they can demote to hand industries. It was by this 
method that the requirements of the country for manu- 
factured products q£ed to be met, and there also used to be 
some exportable surplus. # 

At the same time, we feel that for India, to compote 
with the rest of the world, it is necessary that big factories 
on modern lines must be established and encouraged. 

The State can assist hand industries in several ways. 
Besides the adoption of Protection, correcting the Bailway 
policy, etc,, the Government may help them somewhat cm 
the ]iqe8 suggested by Mr. Sanjiva Bao, the textile expert 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa. {Vide his article 
in the Journal of Indian Industries and Labour, Part 4 
pages 479 to 481). 

10159. Q> 17. In the piesent circumstances of India 
there is practically no danger of Protection leading to 
combination among the protected manufactures in order 
to maintain a quasi-monopoly price. The industries are 
still in their infancy and they are mostly situated in 
different parts of the country. It is premature to think 
of any safeguards, and if and when the time comes, there 
will be no difficulty in finding out safeguards, necessary 
to counteract the evil cmTous ot combi rut ion. We may, at 
the same time, mention tlu.t we do not think that com- 
bination per se is had, and there are occasions on which 
combination is even good in the interests of the country. 

10160* Q. 18. It is unlikely that, if a protective 
policy is adopted, British and foieign industrial firms 
might endeavour to establish themselves in India in order 
to get the benefit of the protective tariff. Of tbe two evils, 
viz., (1) establishment of such firms and (2) the wholesale 
import of manufactured products, the former is preferable 
in that Indian, labour would be employed and products 
Would be manufactured in the country itself, so as to make 
India independent of foreign countries even in times of 
war and blockade, and sbe will moreover be safe from the 
evil effects of tariff wars adopted by other countries. But, 
at the same time, the condition of the country has already 
reached a position when it is dt-iralle to avoid further 
investment of foreign capital. It will be remembered that 
on air average for 5 years from 1910-11 to 1914-15 India 
had to p*y 32,55 lakhs in Council Bills and 4,64 lakhs in 
Balance Nett Export Transactions, aggregating to 37,19 
lakhs of rupees per year and that on an average for 5 years 
from 1915-16 to 1919-20 India had to pay 32,71 lakhs in 
Council Bills and 49,31 lakhs in Balance Nett Export Tran- 
sitions, aggregating to 82,02 lakhs of rupees per year. So 
far as the latter figures are concerned, a part of them was 
due to the contribution of India towards the war. But 
it may safely he taken that India will, even on her present 
Commitments, have to pay at least 50 crores of rupees eveiy 

P , the larger portion of which is interest on foreign 
sfements and services rendered in the shape of shipping, 
eio. This position involves the necessity for 
man, ^ n aa excesss of exports over imports to 
figure, not only for the maintenance of exchange 
but also to enable her # to pay her liabilities. It is 
that the position has been made worse by 
lJ*. tms unwise interference by the Government 
as a consequence of which the 
^exports by shout 50 crores of rupees 
J?' jgnres of trade from April to 

r r trade against 

Ms* jtn AM* wh after allowing for 

of m $78 lakhs of 

rupees, is ft* to regain her favourable 

position, India will have to fake a good long time and there 
is no other alternative but that tbe imports must be eon- 
s*dmfe\jr curtailed and further investments of foreign 


capital should he discouraged as much as possible so as not 
to increase her burden of interest on foreign investments. 
We would, therefore, suggest that without the permission 
of the organisation that we recommend in 

answer t « » , - : . No."29, no firm or company should he 
allowed to establish itself in the country at least 75 per 
cent, of whose capital is not furnished by Indians. The 
permission above referred to should he granted with the 
greatest care and caution and should he restricted to such 
industries only as may be found to he very urgent or help- 
ful to other industries established in the country. 

101 61. Q. 19. We do not think that m the present 
circumstances of India conflicts of interests of the nafcuie 
contemplated in Question No. 19 are likely to arise 
the near future. If they do, there will he no difficulty 
in adjusting them. It is not special interests that have 
to be guarded but tbe welfare of the whole country has to 
he secured. .... , 

10162. Q. 20anl 21. When an import duty is . imposed, 
theie is usually a temporary rise of price in thepmportmg 
maiket, but after a short time pi ices are regulated by the 
law of supply and demand. The whole of the duty 
would nut be passed on to the consumer, specially when, 
as in the case of piece-goods and sugar, the producing 
countries rely chiefly on India for the sale of their 
manufactures and India is making headway in manufac- 
turing her cwn requirements. The prices cannot hut be 
regulated by an excess or deficit of supply in^ comparison 
with demand. The fear contemplated in Question No. 20 is 
not of much moment, because we believe that by tbe 
adoption of a protective tariff industries will in the near 
futiv: *y\r~ in the country and will meet the demand 
of li ATi". i-. ■.;■ ■.’d products and will thus enable the con- 
sumers to get their requiiements cheaper than imported 
materials, inasmuch, as freight, insurance, port dues, 
exporters' and importers’ profit, etc., would be saved. 
Furthermore, the other advantages mentioned in answer 
to Question No. 9 will more than counterbalance any incon- 
venience that might temporarily arise. 

10163. Q . 22. We would he willing to accept an increase 
in price to the Indian consumer for the sake of developing - 
Indian industries. The increased price that the Indian 
consumer might hr nr. 1 — ^ri 1 ? have to pay would, in fact, be 
an investment fo i . «\ v. permanent benefit. The profits 
that go to manufacturers are noi locked up but are re- 
invested by them either in extending the same industries 
or in eriaVisMnir or helping other industries useful to the 
country. The increase in pnee would also help the growth 
of hand and cottage industries, which would, on the one 
hand, tend to increase the supply and cheapen the price 
and on the other remove much of the idleness that unfor- 
tunately prevails in the country. While the increase in 
price to the consumer would be only temporary, the conse- 
quent rise in wages would become permanent, resulting in 
greater efficiency and contentment. 

10164 Q. 23. So Jar as necessaries of life are con- 
cerned, we are of opinion that, in fixing the rate of duty, 
care should he taken to see that while it serves to protect 
and entourage Indian industries, it is not fixed at so high 
a rate as to enable the owners of local mills to raise their 
prices too high because of the absence of foreign com- 
petition. In the category of necessaries we would include 
articles of food, clothing and medicine. 

10165. Q. 24 Yes. We have also dealt with this point 
in answering Question No. 22. 

10166. Q. 25. &, policy of Protection while not tending 
to reduce the foreign trade of India will immensely 
improve the general commercial position and prospects of 
the country. Such policy would encourage the growth of 
industries as a lesulfe ot which the country will become 
richer, the buy mg capacity will increase, and the standard 
of living will rise. As a consequence thereof the sea-borne 
trade is not likely to diminish. 

10167. Q, 26. Yes. For example, the United States 
are at present contemplating the levying of an import duty 
on jute manufactures with a view to import mere jute and 
manufacture hessians themselves. We may use our tariff 
by increasing the export duty on jute and reducing that 
on hessian so as to help our jute industry. 

10168. Q. 27. We are not in a position just now to 
recommend the adoption of general and special tariffs 
because • 

(1) it is desirable to watch the course of events, 

. (2) it cannot now be ascertained - on what commodities 
and to what extent other countries could be allowed favowr- 
abe treatment without injuring the interests of India, 
and ^ ^ .. 

(3) it is not desirable that the general 
that might afterwards hayayl4 be 



closed to the world before the actual negotiations 1th 
other countries take place. 

10169. Q. 28. Yes. 

10170.*Q, 29. Yes. We think that there should be an 
Indian as the President of such an organ isa lion. The 
members shoud be representative of different provinces 
and important injfrests to be selected from nominations 
to be made by commercial bodies. Sucb an oigamsation 
should contain at least 75 per cent. Indian members. 

10171. Q. 30 and 31. The export duties and should 
be utilised for purposes other than of revenue I he case of 
jute and jute product? has already been mentioned. Export 
duties joaay be utilised for the purpose of retaining i aw 
materials for manufacturing purposes. In certain cases the 
effect of export duties may be to reduce the export trade in 
the relative commodities; the (extent of the reduction would 
depend on the amount of the duty and the extent to which 
the importing countries rely, or would have to rely, on 
India for the supply of such materials. In certain 
circumstances export duties may be imposed without 
injury to the trade, especially in case of commodities 
in which India has a virtual monopoly, for example, 
jute, mica schellac, manganese, etc. In the case of 
cotton, tea, hides 'and skins, iand similar other 
materials in regard to which foreign countries to a 
great extent rely on India, export duties may be levied 
without injury to the export trade. The extent to 
which export duties may be levied without injury to 
the export trade cannot be stated with iany definiteness, 
inasmuch as it would depend on the supply of the 
world in any particular year and the buying* capacity 
of other countries. 

10172. Q. 32. Yes The case ot jute has already 
been mentioned. Another instance is that of cotton 
in view of the increasing production of piece-goods. 
The case of foodstuffs will be stated in answer to the 
next question. The effect on the producers of the raw 
material would depend on the amount of the duty. 
If the duty be made so high as to prevent jail exports 
and the country be glutted with too large a quantity 
for manufacturing purposes, the prices would go down 
enormously and the producers would thereby be 
affected. Generally speaking, howevei, agriculturists 
would (on/mie in ihcir occupation, jand particular lands 
that ar- sm liable -'jr particular kinds of crops would not 
easily be utilised for different crops for which the 
lands are not suitable. 

« J[.0173. Q. 33. It appears that while India really re- 
ntes about 9 crores tons of food-grains per year for 
consumption, she. in fact produces in a normal year 
only about 5 crores tons. This is the reason for lakhs 
of people starving every year, millions of people living 
on one meal a day, and crores of people living on things 
like Mark (rice water). It is, therefore, necessary to 
conserve all available foodstuffs for consumption in the 
country. It is sometimes said that if export be pre- 
vented, the production of foodstuffs would be materially 
curtailed by reason of the fall in prices but such -a 
fear is really baseless having regard to the fact that 
India requires a larger quantity of food-grains for 
consumption than she produces. The fall in prices 
that is observed is chiefly due to the wrong Bailway 
policy which favours exports and imports against 
internal traffic and the want of transport facilities. 
The 'real remedy consists in providing transport faci- 
lities for conveying food-grains from one part of India to 
the other and not; starving India by exporting food- 
grains. If proper remedies be applied, the prevention 
of export of foodstuffs would not have a deleterious 
effect on agricultural interests, nor on the quantity of 
foodstuffs produced in India. 

10174. j Q. 84. On the general question of imposing 
export duties forthwith, we may state we would not 
do so except (1) on articles for which India has a 
monopoly as aforesaid, (2) on foodstuffs and (3) on 
articles like coal and other minerals the export of 
which would exhaust the resources of the country. 

10175. Q- 85. We are strongly opposed to the idea of 
Imperial Preference and think that its introduction will 
be injurious to the interests of the country. India 
would not be justified in risking any economic loss 
for the sake of Imperial Preference. We cannot under- 
stand how India can gain any reciprocal advantage. 
The discussion, however, of the question of Imperial 
Reference is premature and is liable to be very much 1 
misinterpreted. India can not forget the attitude of the 
Colonies in regard to the status of Indian^. Imperial 
Preference can only stand on a basis of perfect equality, 
and so long as the British Dominions are not prepared 


to treat Indians on a basis of perfect equality, the 
question of Imperial Preference cannot arise. 

10176. Q . 36. No. 

10177. Q . 37. We anticipate material loss and 
apprehend likelihood of retaliation. 

10178. Q. 88. Even if we had been in favour of pre- 
ference, we do not find in respect of what articles 
Preference could be introduced without loss to India. 

10179. Q. 39. We would prefer to watch the progress 
of India before this * . "r <ti_ be considered. 

10180. Q. 40. We v-* 1 ml the British manufac- 
turers would raise their rates to the extent of the 
Preference, and thus the consumer would suffer. 

10181. Q. 41. We think that a system of Imperial 
Preference would upset the trade of India and her 
balance of trade. 

10182. Q. 42. It is the trade with countries outside 
the British Empire that gives to India the favourable 
balance of trade which is required for maintaining the 
exchange and the payment of India’s liabilities. We 
have already had a bad experience of Imperial Pre- 
ference in connection with hides and skins. We fear 
that Imperial Preference will introduce a great deal 
of confusion in* India’s foreign trade. Such distur- 
bances cannot be risked, specially at the present time 
when, as a result of the unfavourable balance of trade 
for the past two years, the economic position of 
India with the outside world is seriously upset. To 
rehabilitate India’s position, it is necessary that atten- 
tion should he concentrated on the development of her 

T : industries untramelled by any extraneous 

• whatsoever. 

10183. Q. 43. Members of our Association are 
interested in cotton mills, jute mills, oil mills, sugar 
mills, flour mills, rice mills, collieries, mica mines, 
etc., as owners and managing agents, but we shall 
answer the following questions with special reference 
to cotton mills and jute mills, 

10184. Q. 44. The natural advantages for cotton mills 
are that for the lower counts raw material is available 
in the country, Indian experts and labour are available, 
and ihore is a vast market for the finished products. 
For higher counts either raw cotton or yam has to be 
imported, but the other advantages mentioned above 
are found. It may, however, be added that the local 
mills are making a steady progress in spinning the 
higher counts of yam and efforts are being made to 
improve the quality of cotton yam here. The natural 
advantages for jute mills are that the raw material is 
not only available but India has the monopoly thereof. 
Labour is available. 

10185. < 3 . 45. Both the industries mentioned above 
are essential to national security as also of substantial 
importance to the economic prosperity of India. 

Cotton mills . — Their necessity for national security 
v. as -amply proved during the last war. Owing to 
labour in England having been vastly employed for 
war purposes, production there was greatly curtailed 
and it was the local cotton manufacture that saved 
the situation in this country. 

It is hardly necessary to explain at any length the 
importance of cotton mills for the economic prosperity 
of India. From a recent communique issued by the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa, it appears that before 
the war there was a consumption in India of about 
440 crores of yards but during the war, owing to high 
prices, the consumption fell to 370 crores of yards, of 
which 240 crores of yards were produced in India 
in the year 1920-21. 

Taking the average production of cotton in India to 
be even as low as 40 lakhs of bales each year, i.e., 
160 crores lbs., we find that, if the whole of this 
material could be manufactured locally, we could get 
a production of about 600 crores of yards. The result 
would be that the requirements of India, vfa., 400 
crores of yards, could be made locally and the import 
of about 60 crores of rupees worth of piece-goods 
could be dispensed with. Furthermore, we could 
export about 160 crores of yards of cloth of the value 
of about 60 crores of rupees, taking the price at the 
low average of six annas per yard. 

On a rough (average, we import about 60 crores of 
rupees worth of cotton manufactures iand export about 
40 crores of rupees worth of cotton and 18 crores of 
rupees worth of cotton fabrics, i.e. f there is a nett 
import of about 7 crores of rupees. As against this, 
if we can manufacture all our cotton, we can have & 
nett export of 60 crores of rupees, that is to say* 
it would help to secure a favourable turn , m "the 
balance of trade to the extent of about 67 crores of 
rupees. In addition to this desirable factor India 
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would also benefit by the employment of labour, and 
manufacturer’s profits and in innumerable other ways. 

Jute mills . — Their necessity for national security was 
also amply proved during the last war for which the 
jute miilg supplied large quantities of war bags, etc. 
*Their importance to the economic prosperity of India 
will be apparent from the fact that jute fabrics on a 
lough average have been exported from India to the 
extent of about 40 crores of rupees. The bags arc 
also required in India for packing food-grains and other 
commodities for conveyance from one place to another. 

10186. Q. 40. Cotton mills . — This industry is not yet 
fully developed. The profits m/ade during the last few 
years were (a) largely due to (1) the curtailment of 
production in England during and after the war on 
account of war employment and labour troubles, and 
(2) the consequent nigh prices tand also (6) partly due 
to the political agitation for the boycott of foreign 
goods. These reasons for a boom ctannot but be tem- 
porary and signs of a relapse are already visible. 

There is still much uphill work to be done for *a 

O er organisation and equipment of the industry, 
a has to rely «pn foreign countries for the supply 


of machinery and machinery parts and to a large extent of 
stores also. Labour is still inefficient and therefore India 
finds it difficult to compete with Japan. The majon y o 
Indian mills are still much too small to stand foreign 
competition and have not got substantial I'eserve. They 
and specially the new mills, do not get the requ red 
amount of financial support from thiBanks as also from 
the public in the absence of any safeguards on the part 
of the State for Protection from foreign competition 
Arrangements have still to be made for the spmnm 0 and 
weaving of an adequate quantity of finer counts and 
fancy goods— a condition which is necessary for the per- 
manent stability of the industry on general economic 

° l0 Jnte mills . — This industry has made a good headway 
as regards the coarse qualities of hessian and sacking 
but has not taken to finer qualities, manufactured in 
Dundee out of jute imported from India, nor to the pro- 
duction of fancy goods as in Germany, etc. . 

10187. Q. 47. Cotton mills.— Their, output is mostly 
sold in India but an appreciable portion thereof is also 
exported to foreign countries as will appear from the rol- 
lowing tables : — 


COtftfTBIES. 

Exports of Cotton Twist and Yarn . 

1913-14. 1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

China... ... .*? 

• *« 

lbs. 

177,977,000 

lbs. 

48,801,000 

lbs. 

126,550,000 

lbs. 

63,426,000 

Egypt 

• •• 

1,664,000 

4,701,000 

7,243,000 

3,401,000 

Straits Settlements 

• at 

4,787,0u0 

2,616,000 

4,057,000 

3,785,000 

Persia ... ... 

» ti 

1,805,000 

1,133,000 

3,196,000 

2,689,000 

Siam ... ... 

IM 

324,000 

493,000 

953,000 

789,000 

United Kingdom ... 


302,000 

505,000 

655,000 

655,000 

Arabia other than Maskat 

ttf 

49,000 

163,000 

38,000 

54,000 

Other countries ... 

► • • 

11,080,000 

5,386,000 

9,178,000 

7,736,000 

Total (all countries) 

♦ M 

197,978,000 

63,798,000 

161,870,000- 

82,536,000 

Value in Rupees 


9,83,23,000 

7,22,23,000 

18,26,92,000 

10,17,15,000 

Couetbies. 

Exports of Indian cotton piece-goods. 

1913-14. 1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 



Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Yds. 

Persia 

... 

7,609,000 

28,471,000 

34,411,000 

18,624,000 

Turkey, Asiatic ... 


12,824,000 

30,188,000 

52,0G0,000 

29,215,000 

Straits Settlements 

... 

17,948,000 

19,186,000 

20,076,000 

20,561,000 

Aden and Dependencies 


7,143,000 

16,010,000 

14,998,000 

17,414,000 

East African Protectorate (including Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba) 

5,405,000 

7,147,000 

12,756,000 

12,379,000 

Ceylon 

... 

9,354,000 

12,981,000 

17,992,000 

16,157,000 

Other East African ports 

... 

16,118,000 

17,008,000 

8,937,000 

13,328,000 

Other countries 

... 

12,773,000 

18,098,000 

35,326,000 

19,687,000 

Total (all countries) 

««» 

89,284,000 

149,088,000 

196,555,000 

146,366,000" 

Value in Rupees 

• tf 

2,13,69,000 

6,46,26,000 

8,73,62,000 

. 7,50,63,000 
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Export of jute manufactured — coutd. 
(In thousands of £ sterling.) 


Countries. 

1913-14 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

Gunny Bags— contd. 

£(1,000). 

£(1,000). 

£(1,000). 

£(1,000). 

£(1,000). 

£(J ,000^. 

United States 

1,008 

683 

860 

3, 471 

1,483 

2,144 

Egypt 

385 

366 

1.C66 

1,147 

710 

1,050 

Java „« «*. 

... 465 

605 

688 

968 

1,046 

1,222 

France ... 

21 

342 

124 

179 

233 

583 

Siam 

305 

266 

390 

239 

310 

199 

Natal 

160 

290 

474 

636 

480 

473 

New Zealand 

218 

269 

250 

404 

387. 

513 

Straits Settlements 

234 

194 

179 

273 

751 

361 

China (exclusive of Hong*Kong^... 

283 

323 

206 

J67 

394 

803 

Indo-China 

363 

444 

311 

668 

600 

746 

Hong-Kong 

49 

227 

248 

254 

477 

673 

Poituguese East Afiica 

124 

27 

. 45 

90 

• 57 

203 

Japan 

92 

185 

£00 

606 

1,201 

710 

Peru ... ... 

62 

136 

no 

244 

104 

259 

Mauritius ... 

51 

136 

58 

97 

184 

202 

Cape Colony 

130 

115 

259 

412 

1(8 

148 

Sandwich Islands 

170 

150 

99 

186 

248 

121 

Turkey, Asiatic 

117 

3 

1 

8 

225 

86 

Germany ... 

114 

... 

... 

... 

... 

in 

Belgium ... 

112 

... 

... 

Ml 

366 

554 

Tuikey, European ... 

25 

... 

... 

... 

209 

102 

Argentine Republic ... 

116 

33 

195 

142 

265 

206 

Other countries ... ... 

397 

435 

540 

938 

1,293 

2,049 

Total British Empire 

3,368 

7,303 

7,230 

7,512 

8,305 

10,766 

Total Foreign Countries 

4,985 

6,925 

5,752 

7,377 

10,273 

13,140 

GRAND TOTAL 

8,353 

14,228 

12,982 

14,889 

18,578 

23,909 

Countries. 

1913-14. 

1916-17. 

1917-18. 

1918-19. 

1919-20. 

1920-211 

Gunny Cloth— 







United States 

6,816 

7,421 

10,599 

13,151 

. 19,167 

18,698 

Argentine Republic ... 

1,848 

1,628 

1,039 

1,802 

6,012 

4,916 

United Kingdom 

... 558 

1,935 

1,013 

1,287 

2,623 

2,220 

Canada ... ... ... 

, 375 

542 

828 

1,278 

1,626 

861 

Australia and New Zealand 

342 

455 

413 

536 

438 

484 

Uruguay ... 

106 

30 

50 

97 

438 

157 

Germany ... 

87 

... 


... 

• M 

lit 

Turkey, Asiatic 

14 

3 

1 

... 

15 

5 

Ceylon 

21 

20 

16 

51 

70 

28 

Other countries 

• 

229 

1,369 

1,423 

1,594 

1,356 

1,180 

Total British Empire 

1,325 

3,063 

2,441 

3,342 

4,241 

3,686 

Total Foreign Countries 

9,071 

10,335 

12,941 

16,454 

26,907 

24,853 

GRAND TOTAL 

10,396 

13,398 

15,382 

19,796 

31,148 

28,5# 

- Other jute goods (including twist 




147 

289 


and yarn) 

100 

155 

198 

547 

Total jute manufactures 

* 18,849 

27,781 

% 

28,562 

25,102 

50,015 

52,995 


10188. Q . 48. Cotton mills , — The competition varies with 10189. Q. 49. In regard to the cotton manufactures * 

different classes of goods. In regard to the finer counts England has the advantage of a long start, of financial 
(above 40^8} and white goods, the competition is mainly with support from* the Banks and the public and of the Indian 
Lancashire, while, in regard to the coarser counts and grey market with its Free Trade policy. 

and cheaper goods, it is mainly with Japan. 10190. Q. 50. The cotton industry needs Protection 

Jute mills . — In regard to tne qualities produced by the by means of an import duty on both piece-goods and yams 
Indian mills, they have hitherto had a virtual monopoly and the abolition or the excise duty. . ^ ^ 

but the United States and Brazil are now trying to import 10191. Q. 51. We think it likely that if Protection h 
raw jute and manufacture their own requirements. granted, the cotton industry will eventually reach a level 

\ 
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of development which would enable it to face foreign com- 
petition without the aid of Protection. 

10192. Q. 52. We do not answer this question. 

10199. Q. 53. Cotton industry , — The unusual rise of 
Sterling exchange in August 1919 and the steady rise thereof 
till the highest point was reached in March 1920, led to the 
placing of heavy orders for cotton manufactures as will be 
■apparent from the fact that when the orders then placed 
were executed in 1920-21, it was found that the imports of 
cotton manufactmes had increased from 5,908 lakhs of 
rupees in 1919-20 to 10,212 lakhs of rupees in 1920-21. 
There was a big jump in the coarser counts of yarns 
No. 1 to 20 from 458,000 lbs. in 1919-20 to 7,591,000 lbs. 
in 1920-21. The total quantity of cotton twist and yarn 
imported rose from 15,097,000 lbs in 1919-20 to 
47,333,000 lbs. in 1920-21. Printed, dyed and woven 
coloured piece-goods rose from 208 million yards worth 
1,275 lakhs of rupees in 1919-20 to 489 million yards worth 
3,457 lacs of rupees in 1920-21. Grey goods rose from 
533*3 million yards and white goods from 322 million yards 
in 1919-20 to 580*2 and 421*8 million yaids respectively 
in 1920-21. 

If the sterling exchange rate had continued to remain 
high, it would ihave meant a death Wow to the Indian 
cotton industry notwithstanding the boycott agitation. 

10194. Q. 54. Co f ton, in' 7 /',***']/ — IIiv ; r.g regard to the 
depressed condition of the world s markets, it would not be 
surprising if the phenomenon is repeated. 

10195. Q. 55. Cotton industry . — We consider that a 
remedy is required, and buggesttliat if the exchange depre- 
ciate by more than 10 per cent, of the standard rate (taking 
Bs. 15 to the £), the excess of such depreciation should 


he charged in the shape of a super duty! The super duty 
may from time to time be fixed by resolution of the 
“ permanent organisation.” The remedy suggested by us 
will create confidence in the minds of the public and 
encourage the extension and establishment of mills and 
the growth of cottage and hand industries. 

10196. Q. 56. Cotton industry ,— The enhancements of 
the tariff have to some extent been counterbalanced by the 
continuance of the excise duty. And the benefits that 
would otherwise have accrued were greatly lessened by the 
Government having repeatedly proclaimed that the increases 
were made solely for revenue purposes and the agitation 
carried on by the Lancashire manufacturers and their 
threat of getting a law passed by Parliament to nullify the 
Acts of the Indian legislature. 

10197. Q. 57. In cotton industry there are no export 
duties. 

10198. Q. 58. Cotton industry . — Yarn is used for weav- 
ing cloth. , 

Jute industry , — H essians are used for making bags and 
jute twist and yarn are used for their manufacture. 

10199. Q. 59. Cotton industry.— Tho weaving industry 
uses yarn, the manufacture of which is partly and is likely 
to be fully established in India. 

10200. Q. 60. We prefer a system under which indus- 
tries leceive varying amounts of Protection in accordance 
with their needs. 

(D) (E) and (F) Export, import and retail trades. . 

Members of our Association are interested in such 
trades in a large number of commodities, but the salient 
features have been dealt with in the preceding answers and 
therefore we do not desire to prolong our statement. 


Oral evidence of Hr. Khaitan, representing the Marwari Association and the National Liberal League, dated 

Calcutta, the 12th January 1922. 


10201* President : Q. T on appear as a representative, 
Mr. Khaitan, of the Marwari Association and tho National 
Liberal League P 

A . Yes." 

10202. Q. I see that the first part of both the replies 
is identical ? 

10203. A. Yes. The National Liberal League has not 
dealt with Section C. In regard to A and B the replies 
are identical. C and B and other parts are dealt with by 
the Marwari Association alone. 

10204* Q< So that your reply to parts A and 33, will be 
common to both* 

JL Yes* 


10205* Q* You say in answer to Q. No. 1 “ We believe 
that capital is not lacking in India, but it has not hitherto 
been available in sufficient amounts for industrial develop- 
ment, partly because it is prone to follow old channels but 
ehlefiy because of the apprehension that new industries in 
the country might be killed by foreign competition. Such 
apprehension has been aggravated by the past experience of 
practically no steps being taken on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to preserve old industries or to help the establish- 
ment and growth of new ones.” What do you mean by 
the last sentence P Will you kindly explain P 
A, At some time India used to manufacture not only 
her requirements of Indian goods, but to export cottou 
goods. Instead of adopting a policy of Protection, India 
ceased to manufacture cotton goods and took to importing 
cotton goods from abroad. Now, people think that ir 
they have kept money in the cotton industry for instance, 
it is because of the abolition of Free Trade that has 
been adopted in the past and which has hitherto been 
Mtawed i the cotton iudustry might be killed by foreign 
w&fetititm. Yon will have noticed in recent years that 
beeft exporting to^ India goods which used to be 
being manufactured in. India and therefore com- 
into ifie field. .The Government ought 
JohsVp ^ip&dapoliey of Protection in order to infuse 
m capitalists who would" Invest money in the 
industry*© develop and expand the industry so as to 
re^cteme^ts of India. 'Then comes the question 
policy. You will find that the Railway 
a^e much less than the Railway 
csnjrfcs.’ The ‘result’ of that 
^ Sdustries'. That is 

wtaamgjfcfc^. ur „4o?e*nnsent m 

the past has cadence the result 

is that people have Mm industries, and 

it has net been good for the epuutry.” " * 
f 1(^06. Qr , In enumeratmgthe various advantages which 
you. expect from a policy of Protection under ! (c), you 


“ it enables a country to avert calamities more effectively 
in years of scarcity.” What do you mean by that ? 

A, An industrial country is less miserable in times of 
famine. People become rich on account of industrial 
development, and they are more capable of buying food 
grams from abroad, and therefore they avert calamities. 

10207. Q. That is to say, their resisting power would 
iucrease P The purchasing power would increase ? 

A. Yes. 

10208. Q. In the advantages which you enumerate^ if 
India is made an industrial country, when you mention 
increased employment of labour, etc., do you refer to 
unskilled labour ? 

A. In some industries, skilled labour also. 

10209. Q. In what directions has India an adequate 
supply of skilled labour ? 

A. In the cotton industry India has a supply of skilled 
labour. Then there are other industries also. I know the* 
cotton industry more than the others. 

10210. Q. When we are dealing with the industrial 
development of India, we are dealing with a large number 
of industries ? 

A. Yes. 

10211. Q. Have you got skilled labour in regard to any 
other industry P 

A . Yes, collieries. 

10212. Q. Are Indian experts available for colliery 
purposes ? 

A. fes. 


ItMIo. Are they available for any other industry r 
A. 1 am not thinking of others just now. 

10214. Q, No other skilled labour is available ? 

A. Skilled labour might have to be imported. By 
skilled labour, I mean the superior staff, and then people 
will be trained here. Then commercial and technical 
education should be imparted in the country, and it will 
not be difficult for people to be trained. 

10215. Q. You say, “Even England, the greatest 
importer of raw materials and exporter of manufactured 
products, which combination would most profit by a system 
of Free Trade, has extensively adopted a policy of Protec- 
tion.” Will you please tell us how England has exten- 
sively adopted a policy of Protection ? 

Firstly, England built her own industries under a 
policy of Protection. You will remember that when India 
was exporting ootton goods to England when cotton manu- 
facture had not started in England, atfbne time a' law was 
even passed that buying such goods was 4 criminal offence, 
people were "sent to gaol Tor wearing such' goods. 
Similarly, in the case oFothei* Industries ‘ England adopted 
a policy cf Protection and /under ‘ ^«^*w** 

England Wift up Irei’IS 
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industries she began to import raw materials and export 
manufactured products. Tnafc is a thing which prospers 
most, under a system of Free Trade. Before the wai Ger- 
many almost monopolised the dye industries under a policy 
of Protection, and during the war England had some dye 
factories. As soon as the war was over, a special Act was 
passed imposing duties on the import of dyes, and similarly 
the Safeguarding ot Industries Act has been passed ; and 
whenever it is found that dumpiug or any such thing is 
being done, England is quite prepared to extend Protection 
to her industries. 

10216. Q. You quote this one ict passed by Parlia- 
ment as representing extensive adoption of a policy of 
Protection? 

A. That is explained more cleariy in the statement of 
the Marwari Association on page 1. 

1 10217. Q. Then in answer to Question No. 2, you say 
that direct taxation,' furthermore, acts as a deterrent to 
the development of industries.” Will you please explain 
how that is so? 

A . It acts as a deterrent in this way. Income-tax has 
i got to be paid by factories. If the income-tax is raised, 
then the margin of profit to the shareholders becomes less. 
As soon as income-tax is raised, people become very shy 
to invest money in industries. If income-tax is reduced, 
then the price of shares goes up and people are more 
anxious to invest their money in industries. If import 
duty is imposed and the price of goods goes up, although 
the materials on which import duty is levied are used as 
raw materials for industries, the industrialist knows how 
much import duty has been paid. He makes a profit over 
and above the cost. Assuming that there is no income- 
tax the whole of that profit is distributed among the 
shareholders. When the shaie holders know how much 
they are making they will be more easily inclined to invest 
their money in industries, whereas a large amount of 
income-tax acts as a deterrent. Comparing two places, ,in 
one of which there is income-tax and in the other no 
income-tax, a man would be more anxious to invest his 
money where there is no income-tax rather than at a place 
where there is income-tax. 

10218. Q. What you mean is that income-tax should be 
a fixed and constant quantity instead of a fluctuating one. 
Is that it P 

A . It is very difficult to say. 

10219. Q. You mean it should not be very large ? 

A, No. I simply made a comparison between direet 
taxation and indirect taxation. Direct taxation is. very 
unpopular in this country. Also, you will find that in the 
case of direct taxation it is only the subjects of British 
India that have got to pay. If import duties are levied, 
they woold be paid on all goods, irrespective of whether 
they are consumed in British India or outside in the 
Indian States. The subjects of Indian States will also 
pay. Then there are the collection expenses. India is 
such a vast country that the collection expenses of 
direct taxation would be much more than tne collection 
expenses of indirect taxation. The ports are few in number 
and the staff to be kept for collecting import duties would 
be much less than the staff to be kept for collecting taxa- 
tion from income-tax. Again, in India it is a matter of 
common knowledge that all the money payable by \\ ay of 
direct taxation is never paid. It is very difficult of realisa- 
tion. Apart from its unpopularity and expenses of collec- 
tion, the whole amount can never be realised, whereas in 
the case of indirect taxation, there can be no difficulty in 
realising the whole amount. 

10220. Q. There will be no smuggling ? 

A . I do not think so. It is a very unimportant factor 
which can be very easily ignored. 

10221. Q. In answer to Question No. 8 you say, “ while 
the duty on sugar should be increased, the import of sugar 
mill machinery should be allowed free of duty. In regard 
to jute products, India having a monopoly of the raw 
material and specially in view of the recent attitude of the 
United States, it is desirable that the duty on the law 
material should be increased while the expoit duty on the 
manufactured products should be considerably reduced.” 
The United States are contemplating a heavy duty on tfie 
' , Manufactured jute and importing raw jute free in order to 
■ develop* the jute industry within their own territories, and 

* *- >fo a- think that that industry requires to be protected 
against such a policy. Is that what you mean ? 

A , Yes. Further for example, in Delhi t when cotton 
mill machinery used to be imported free, no octroi duty 
was paid at Delhi. As soon as the import . duty on 
machinery was imposed, automatically an octroi duty of 
5 annas per inaund was imposed on cotton mill machinery 
at Delhi hy the Municipality, bo that it is not only the 


import duty that has got to be paid, but also the octroi 
duty. 

10222. Q. In answer to Questions Nos. 4 and 5 you say 
that you do not consider that the tariff should continue to 
be based on existing principles. It has in the past been 
greatly influenced by British interests, and specially those 
(■£ Manchester. Will you please elaborate that point a 
little further p 

A . The recent agitation carried on by Lancashire must 
have made it clear to you. In the interests of India, I 
think there can be no doubt that a policy of Protection is 
necessary. Free Trade is not good for India. It is in the 
interests of Manchester, in order that her goods might be 
consumed in India, that Free Trade has been carried on in 
India. That being the policy India has had to follow a 
policy of Free Trade, and the existing tariff has been 
framed with that end in view. Recently when the import 
duty was raised from 7i per cent, to 11 per cent., all 
Government officers including the Secretary of State 
said that this increase was simply due to revenue 
leasons. They had not the courage to say that India 
demands and Jneeds it and therefore it was levied for 
piotective purposes. # It is true, of couri&, that it was levied 
for revenue purposes. That shows how the Indian tariff 
system has been influenced by the interests of Manchester, 
and that creates great diffidence in the minds of capital- 
ists and peisons who like to go into industries. 

10223. Q. You know that the Secretary of State and 
the Government of India could say nothing beyond that, 
because the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State bad adopted a policy of Free Trade for India, and that 
being the present policy, they could not say anything else 
in regard to the regulation of the tariff ? 

A. The Government of India and the Secretary of State 
had to justify the existence of the duty on the ground of 
revenue. Otherwise, if it had been for protective purposes 
in older to encourage the growth of Indian industries, 
Winchester would have objected and they could not ^ave 
levied that duty. . • 

1Q224. Q. How could they object ? If India adopte 1 a 
policy c# Protection then India would be free to regulate it* 
tariff on protective principles. This Commission has been 
appointed to investigate the whole matter as to what is best 
in the interests of India, Free Trade or Protection, attd that 
is why we are making this enquiry. Until the policy of 
the Government of India is changed, if it is changed, 
they must justify the import duty on revenue grounds and 
on no other ? 

A. Let us hope that we will come to that stage. 

10225. Q. You then say “We have known of instances 
in which while coal has been allowed to he exported, indige- 
nous industries have suffered for want of it.” WHl you 
please explain what you mean by that ? 

A . Last year the cotton and ginning presses could not 
run for want of cdttl, whereas coal was exported. 

10226. Q. Exported to what country ? 

A. To other countries. I do not remember the names 
of the countries just now. 

10227. Q. Outside India ? 

X Yes. Many of the cotton and ginning presses had 
to be closed. We have received complaints from various 
ginning presses that having no coal they could not rub 
their ginning presses. That is the condition* 

*30228. Q. Why do you bold Government responsible for 
this state of things ? Is it not due to a natural direction 
of trade ? 

A . It cannot be the natural direction of trade. Gov* 
ernment was controlling the supply of wagons. Govern- 
ment could have seen that Indian industries had a greater 
claim upon their national fuel than people outside India, 
Without this national fuel no factory, no industry 
can go on in India* While coal was being exported, 
industries here had to suffer. Export of coal means living 
on capital. Once it goes out it goes for ever. There is not 
an inexhaustible supply of coal and it is desirable that this 
material which we have got should be retained for as long 
a time as possible in order that Indian industries might 
thrive 

10229. Q. Then your complaint is that the policy of 
control adopted by Government was used for the purpose of 
export in preference to the industries in India ? 

A . Yes, in many cases. 

10230. Q, Can you give some instances ? 

A. 1 have given the instance of cotton and ginning 
presses. . _ ^ 

10231* Q. I want instances where this w as del , 
done by Government officers under the power 
have got of controlling trade. - ; - - - , 
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A. I do not car© whether it was the result of delibera- 
tion or negligence. But that was the resuH. 

10232. Q. We have had some evidence on the subject of 
Indian shipping, and I should like to ask one or two ques- 
tions about it. You say that your Association would suggest 
ihat, to start with, a discrimination should he made in the 
levying of poit dues for coastal traffic between Indian 
shipping and foreign shipping, so as to encourage the 
former. Your idea is that the same lines should he 
adopted by way of subsidies, etc., as have been done 
by countries like the United States, Germany, Holland, 
Italy, etc. Will you please state what you mean and 
what these countries have done P 

A . I find that the traffic between Calcutta and 
Rangoon is the monopoly of the British India Steam 
Navigation Company. It is absolutely impossible for a 
new Indian company to compete with that Compmy. 
If Indian shipping is to grow up, it must get help in the 
way of subsidies, etc., discrimination in the case of port 
dues, etc. Further, it should have the right to carry 
mails, etc,, of Government, in order that it might grow up. 
The coasting trade was reserved for a long time to national 
steamers by the United States, Italv, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain and Belgium. Since 1910 Japan also reserved the 
coasting trade to its own steamers. England, Germany, 
the Netherlands and Belgium have exempted ship build- 
ing materials fiom import duties. These are matters 
which should be carefully enquired into, and I think that 
in the interests of India, it is necessary that she should 
have her own shipping. We have to pay freight and 
insurance. Also, we have to pay for imported materials 
to build our ships. It is desirable in the interests of the 
country that Indian shipping should he developed. 

10233. Q. But Government cannot give contracts to 
Companies in embryo. They must have some Companies 
which can reasonably compete ? 

A . But Companies can be brought into existence. For 
example, in the case of Railway lines, Government guaran- 
tees interact. A similar thing could be done in the case of 
shipping. 

10234. Q. Do you think that shipping is as important 
to the country as Railways ? 

A . Certainly. 

10235. Q. I should like you to develop a little what the 
United States, Germany and Japan have actually done. 
Have they by any law restricted their coastal trade to 
their national shipping P 

A . I have already mentioned that. 

10236. Q. By law, I mean. 

A. Yes, 

10237, Q. < They would not allow cheaper freights of 
foreign shipping to compete with their national shipping ? 

A, That is so. 

10238. Q. In answer to Questions Nos. II and 12 you 
mention industries which you would select for Protection. 

I should particularly like you to develop the reason why you 
want further Protection for piece-goods and yarn. Is not 
that industry doing very well now ? 

A. It is not doing very well now. It has passed the 
infant stage. I must, admit . that. I would ask you to 
refer to the Marwari Association s answer on the point. 
We have there given the reasons why the cotton nulls 
have appeared to be very prosperous. It is stated there 
that the industry is not yet fully developed. The profits 
made during the last few years were («) largely due (I) to 
the curtailment of production in England during and after 
the war on aooount of war employment and labour troubles 
and also (2)^ the consequent high prices and also ( b ) partly 
due to political agitation for the boycott of foreign goods- 
These reasons for & boom cannot but be temporary and 
signs of a relapse are airily visible. There is still much 
uphill work to be done for the proper organisation and 
equipment of the industry. India has to rely on foreign 
countries for the supply of machinery and machinery parts 
and to a large extent stores also. Labour is still inefficient 
and therefor© India finds it difficult to compete with Japan. 
The majority of the Indian mills are still too small to 
stand foreign competition and have not got substantia! re- 
They, and specially the new mills, do not get the 
ttedrsd amount of financial support from the Banks, as also 
the pubho in the absence of any safeguards on the 
port of the State for Protection from foreign com- 
petition. ^ Arrangements have still to be made for 
the spinning ana weaving of an adeqoate quantity of 
finer count# and fancy goods— a condition which is necessary 
for the permanent stability of the industry on general 
economic grounds^ Again, you will find from our answer 
to Question No. 45 that India has got the resources not only 
to supply the full internal requirements of India but also 


to export goods. The necessity of the Indian mills for 
national security was amply proved during the war. 

10239. Q. Then your ambition is that India should 
become self-contained in the matter of supplies of 
clothing? 

A . Yes. . , 

10240. Q. You think the industry requires Protection 
in order to reach that goal ? 

10241. Q. Do you think that it is desirable that the 
consumer should be made to pay higher prices to establish 
that industry on an extensive scale? 

A . I do not agree with you that the consumer would 
have to pay higher prices for long periods. . 

30242. Q. Long or short is not the question. The 
consumer will have to pay higher prices during the period 
wb'le the industry develops sufficiently to supply the needs 
of the whole of India ? - # 

A . We are of opinion that even if it causes a rise in 
price, there should be Piotection. Please see answer to 
Questions, Nos. 21 and 22 by the Marwari Association. 

10243. Q. Are there any special reasons why you have 
selected all these articles P 

A. They are necessaries of life, materials for the 
advancement of the country and articles in respect of which 
India has already made some progress. Therefore, we have 
selected them. 

10244. Q. In answer to Question No. 18 you say " But 
at the same time the conditions of the country has already 
reached a position when it is desirable to avoid further 
investment of foreign capital/* This may mean the slow- 
ing of the place of industrial advancement. Do you accent 
the position that import duties imposed for protective pur- 
poses will raise the price to the consumer ? 

A. I n som e cases temporarily . 

10245. Q. Protection, if it does not raise the price to 
the consumer, would be of no value in the industrial 
development of the country. You want to raise the price 
in order to enable the local manufacturers to <mcces«f*:!V 
compete with foieign goods imported. That i- . iO-m*-: 
of Piotection, and therefore the price to the consumer must 
be raised ? 

A, Temporarily, uutil the industries are fully developed, 

10246. Q. To keep out foreign enterprise you agree 
to the development of industries on a slower scale. But 
slower scale would meap longer duration, and the consumers 
would have to pay for it ? 

A. lam afraid we are forgetting the difference between 
development and exploitation of mineral resources. The 
question of foreign capital comes in here. It has got to 
be analysed in two ways. One is the development of 
industries and the other is the exploitation of our sources. 
If foreign firms are allowed to take up mines here and 
allowed to take away all the minerals, that is not, in some 
cases, desirable in the interests of the country. There are- 
some industries about whioh we have recommended 'that 
the permanent organisation which would he formed should 
have the liberty to allow the investment of foreign capital. 
We have made one qualification there that at least 75 per 
cent, of the capital should he furnished by Indians. I find 
in the case of jute mills that, although 60 per cent, of the 
capital belongs to India, the managing agt nts of jute mills 
do not deal through Indians. 

10247. Q. What we are dealing with is the point that 
if the lesult of the exclusion of foreign enterprise was to 
prolong the period of industrial development, it would 
mean that the consumers will be penalised for such a long 
period. Are you prepared to accept that position ? - 
A . Not indiscriminately. What we want is an adequate 
check cn it. We have made a qualification to this effect 
in the answer itself. 

10248. Q, You say that further investments of foreign 
capital should be curtailed as much as possible so as not to 
increase the burden of interest on foreign investments. 
Then you end by saying that the permission referred to 
u° U J j i be 2 ra . ntt ' d the greatest care and caution and 
should be restricted to such industries only as may be found 
to very urgent or helpful to other industries established 
in the country. Please tell me whether you will agree that 
the consumer should pay more for a longer period owing 
to retarding the general progress of industrial develop- 
ment by keeping foreign enterprise out If the progress is 
slow, the period of development will be longer. Would it 
not be P 

t 

A. 


As regards minerals, the consumer will have 
pay nothing additional. 
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A,. For some time the consumer has got to pay more. 
But if you have too much of foreign capital, the result 
will be that India as a whole will have to pay out the 
profits to other countries. 

10250. Q. Quite true. Then you would be prepared to 
pay higher prices for longer periods in order to keep foreign 
enterprise out P 

A . Yes. That is my position. 

10251. Q. In answer to Question JSTo. 26 you say “ The 
United States are contemplating the levying of an import 
duty on jute manufactures with a view to import more jute 
and manufacture hessians themselves/'. Would you object 
to that ? 

A. Yes. 

10252. Q, Would you ask that Government should take 
adequate steps to protect the jute industry in India P 

A , . Yes. 

10253. Q. In answer to Question No. 32 you say f< It is 
unadmitted fact that the food production of India is wholly 
insufficient for the normal requirements of her popula- 
tion/' Have you expressed this opinion on any definite 
data or as a general proposition, on the grounds which 
you indicate in your reply P Have you any statistical 
information to show what the total production of food- 
stuffs in India is and what the requirements of the popu- 
lation are P 

A. We have shown in answer to Question No. 33 in the 
Marwari Association's evidence that while India really 
requires about 9 crores tons of food grains per year for 
consumption, she produces in a normal year only 5 crores 
tons. These figures the Marwari Association sent to the 
Government of India, and they have not been able to 
challenge the correctness of this. 

10254. Q. Your view is the* Ir.d ; " -ycd”. -ns less quan- 
tity of foodstuffs than she I':: consumption 

of the people ? 

A. Yes. 

10255. Q. Even in normal years ? 

A . Yes- 

10256. Q. Then you would prohibit tbeir export abso- 
lutely P 

A . Yes, by export duties. 

10257. Q . Coming to Imperial Preference, the second 
reason that you give iu your answer for opposing it is the 
behaviour of the European merchants and banks, specially 
in Calcutta. You say. <f It is notorious that the Banks give 
undue preference to European merchants and companies 
under European management to the exclusion of Indians. 
By reason of such financial assistance, as also by reason 
of the fact that buyers and sellers in the United Kingdom 
and other parts of the British Dominions give undue 
preference to exporting and importing European firms in 
this country, Indian merchants have been very much 
handicapped iu the race. Furchermore, for example, al- 
though Indians hold not less than 60 per cent, of the 
shares in the jute mills, the European managing agents 
thereof .do not buy jute through Indian brokers, hut do so 
through European brokers even on payment of, say, 8 annas 
more per maund. At the time of selling most managing 
agents refuse to sell the finished products again to even 
those Indians with whom they do not consider it risky # in 
dealing in the course of their other businesses, including 
the business in jute products. The European merchants 
and shippers are thus bounty-fed and so long as this 
condition does not disappear, it is impossible to consider 
the question of Imperial Preference/’ I should like you 
to tell the Commission something more definite on this 
point, instead of merely criticising. Can you prove that 
European managing agents, who are trustees for the share- 
holders, pay higher prices for the raw product if they get 
it through European brokers, and that they will not buy 
-from Indian brokers even at 8 annas less a maund simply 
because of racial consider ations ? 

A . Yes. It is ‘happening every day. It is . not a new 
thing. * 

10258. Q. Can you prove it? 

A . Yes. 

10259. Q. European Banks won't lend you money on 
the same terms as they lend to European firms ? 

A. No. They give them preference. 

10260. Q. They give them undue preference ? You use 
the word “ undue.” 

A. It becomes undue. 

10261. Q. You say that is the opinibn of the Marwari 
Association P 

A. Yes. I will give yon one example. At the time of 
selling the finished product it happened that an Indian 
firm wanted to buy half a lakh yards of hessian. They said, 
«* Take cash money. Shipping instructions are also forward- 
ed." Still thp commodity was not sold to the Indian firm. 


What else would you think it to be ? There was cash 
money. There was no risk in dealing. Delivery order 
was wanted with shipping instructions. Whether it is 
racial or not, the world will consider it to he racial. 

10262. Q. I now deal with the answers under head C.— 
Manufactures. You say that your goal is to develop the 
Indian cotton industry to such an extent that you will bs» 
able to export very largely to other countries? 

A . Yes. 

10263, Q. Do you think that you will be able to compete 
successfully in the matter of prices in other markets with 
Lancashire and Japan? 

A. I. should think so, because when we develop our 
industries, we should he able to compete with Japan. 
J apan does not grow her cotton : she imports cotton from 
here and manufactures it. In the case of India, she grows 
her own cotton. 

10264. Q. At present Japan is able to compete with local 
mills in the Indian markets ; therefore, she will be able 
all the more successfully to compete with the Indian mill- 
owners in neutral markets. Do you think that the industry 
will develop in India to such an extent that we can com- 
pete with Japan in the neutral markets P 

A. I have no douht about that. * 

10265. Q. Then, in answer to Question Ho. 55, dealing 
with the cotton industry, you say that you consider that a 
lemedy is requiied and suggest that if the exchange depre- 
ciates by more than 10 per cent, of the standard rate (taking 
Rs. 15 to £1) the excess of such depreciation should he 
charged in the shape of a super duty. The super duty, you 
say, may from time to time be fixed bv resolution of the 
permanent organisation. The organisation you have de- 
fined in answer to Question No. 29. Will you please ex- 
plain wliat you mean and clearly indicate how you would 
fix upon a standard for super duty? 

. A. Unless some such thing is done, the effect of Protec- 
tion would disappear. When exchange went up from Is. 
4 d. to about 2s. 10d., then there was a large development of 
orders to England and goods came here at a cheap price. 
The prices became half, and the Indian mills could never 
sell at that price. Over here they had to buy cotton in 
rupees and sell piece-goods in rupees, but when they 
imported piece-goods from abroad, then they paid in 
sterling at the rate of Rs. 7 or Rs. 8 to the pound. 
Unless some such duty is imposed therefore, whatever 
protective duty you might im pose, if exchange depreciates 
in other countries, then there would he such an inflow of 
goods that it would be a death-blow to the industries here. 

10266. Q. That is to say, you want Protection not only 
in regird to actual cost of production, hut as regards the 
probable exchange fluctuations in other countries ? 

A . Yes. 

10267. Q. Do you think it is a matter of practical 
politics ? 

A. I think so. 

10268. Sir Maneclcjee Dadabhoy : — Mr. Khaitan, you 
have been nominated on the Legislative Council? 

A. Yes. 

10269. Q. I understand that you are an attorney of the 
High Court. 

A. I was for some time. 

10270. Q. How long have you been connected with com- 
merce P 

A. Ever since my birth, I might say. 

10271. Q. How long have you been practically interested 
in commerce P 

A. I have been taking practical interest for the last 17 
years. 

10272. Q. I shall just take you over a few questions 
asked by the President and your replies. In talking about 
the cotton industry you stated that there was legislation 
passed in England which authorised criminal prosecutions 
for wearing foreign cloth. What is that legislation? 
When was it passed ? 

A . I have read of it in books. I do not remember the 
year. I was not in England anc^was not prosecuted under 
it. * 

10273. Q. Then you have said something about the 
export duty on coal, — that in 1920 coal was scarce and 
Government allowed free exports of coal. 

A. I do not say “free.” Government exercised control 
over the supply of wagons for the carriage of coal and coal 
was allowed to be exported while some industries in India 
had to close down for want of it, 

10274. Q. What period are you referring to P 

A. Last season, 1920-21. , , 

10275. Q. Well, in 1920-21 the export of coal 
hibited by Government, to my knowledge. - : ^ * ;f 

A. Not absolutely, „ * ' : 
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10276. ft. I was sitting on a Committee myself, and 
we were required to enquire into that matter and we fully 
went into the question ; so I cannot follow you when you 
say that coal was exported when industries were dying 
here for want of coal. 

A. Last season it was not totally prohibited. 

10277. Q. Then, I could not understand your remarks 
also about the coal wealth of India. You say there is not 
sufficent coal in the country and the mineral resources 
of the country cannot be allowed to be exploited by 
foreigners ? # 

A . Do you think that the . mineral resources are inex- 
haustible, or are they exhaustible P 

10278 . ft. I am interested in the coal industry and 
from my study, I air* almost certain that there is enough 
coal in India to last for another 200 years, but there is no 
means of raising it. 

A. That is your limit. 

10279. Q, I mean discovered coal ; meanwhile, other 
areas may he discovered ? 

A. Wo cannot talk of what might come into existence : 
We differ only in the number of years, but you also agree 
with me that it will be exhausted. 

10280. Q. I agree with you, bui we are talking of 
practical politics : we are not providing for three centuries 
hence. 

A. Why not? I think our descendants will remain 
in India three centuries hence. 

10281. ft, Then you made some remarks about shipping, 
and I want you to develop your remarks a little. Am I to 
understand that the coastal trade is partly in the hands of 
foreigners ? 

A . What I mean is that Indian capital is not in it, 
and for the interests of India, it is necessary that at least 
the coastal trade should bo in the hands of Indians. 

10282. Q. I am talking of foreigners and not of the 
British people. I am talking of the Japanese. 

*A . I am talking of Indians and non-Indians. 

10283. ft. Then you say, “ We have not got any faci- 
lities r 

A . Yes. 

10284. ft. What sort of facilities could possibly he 
given P 

A . Many kinds of facilities can he given. You must 
have studied the history of other countries. Wherever 
shipping has developed irhas done so under State aid. 

10285. ft. But the history of other countries also tells 
us that there should be at first a preliminary start by 
private companies. Only at a particular stage of develop- 
ment does Government come in. 

A . I do not agree with you. Furthermore, you will 
find that when shipping in other countries staited, they all 
started with a clean slate. But now India has got to 
compete with other countries which are fully developed 
and therefore India all the more needs State aid to develop 
her shipping. 

10286. ft. But would you ask the State to start ship- 
ping? 

A. 1 would say that the State should help by law, by dis- 
crimination in the levyof port dues, by lending money, by 
jiving contract for mails to Indian-owned steamers, and 
nelps like that. 

10287. ft. How many Indian companies are theie at 
present P 

A. Indian companies can not come into existence unless 
telps like that are promised. 

10288. ft. You want some preliminary promise of assis- 
ance ? 

A . Yes. 


10289. ft. How, as regards the textile industry, in 
nswertothe President you have stated that you want 
arther Projection for the textile industry. Your Associa- 
ted also has given us their statement and I have read 
bat statement, but you do not indicate the lines on which 
mhet Protection ought to be given. 

A* We want import (Uties on piece-goods and yam, and 
* duties on machinery and no excise duty. 

Do yon think that tins per cent, duty oar 
the industry P . . 

* 1 given yon one example. For- 
* any duty 

. - cent, duty <w&s 

safosed* kfe-MSll mm imposed.- Why 

bould mdi sSP , WF&jhBge .to develop 

ur industries, and ym mmM pmke m machinery ’ here, 
uj? ideal being bo develop our industries. I do not see 
rhy there should be a duty on machinery. * 

10291. ft. There is an import duty on eottonplece-goafis 
fc present Do you want to raise it t - — - *>' . 



A. Yes. 

10292. ft. And what is your estimate ? 

A . 20 per cent. 

10293. ft. Is that the idea of 3 our Association ? 

A. Ho, it is my personal opinion. We are not agreed 
on that. Some want 15 per cent, and some 20 per cent. 

10294. ft. Then you say you want import duties on 
yarn. Is it on higher counts or coarser counts ? 

A . This too is my personal view. We are not^ agreed 
about that in our Association. Some were of opinion i hat 
only yarn up to 40 counts ought to pay duty, but sune 
were of opinion that there should be a duty on all kinds of 
yarn and I was one ot those who thought that there should 
be a duty on all yarn, the idea being : if England can im- 
port cotton fi’om Egypt and spin fine yarn and then export 
it to other countries and India, theie is no reason why India 
heiself should not be able to import cotton from Egypt, 
mix it with Indian cotton and spin fine yarn. 

10295. Q . How will the duty on 3 arn affect the hand- 
luom industries ? 

A. When India spins fine yarn the handloom industries 
can buy from Indian mills. 

10296. Q. Do you think that the climatic conditions of 
India will permit it ? 

A. Yes. India used to spin all kinds of yarn and fine 
yarn too. The Dacca muslins were known throughout 
the whole world Even now from Bengal cotton you can 
spin by band up to 100 counts. 

10297. ft. I am aware of that, but is it not the fact 
that the cotton seed has deteriorated and you cannot now 
produce that staple of cotton which you used to produce 
before P 

A . The cotton we have now got is better than what we 
had before. Hinganghst, Punjab, Sind America, Broach 
and Tinnevelly cottons are all bettex cottons. 

10298. ft. What counts can you spin from Tinnevelly 
and Southern India cotton P 

A, We can go up to 80. 

10299. Q. Is it your practical experience ? My infor- 
mation is otherwise. 

A . In the Keshoram Cotton Mills they spin up to 80 
counts. They do not get Tinnevelly cotton, hut they get it 
from Broach. I do not know if they mix it with Ameri- 
can cotton. 

10300. ft. Then I undei stood you to say that foreigners 
should not be allowed to exploit our mineral resources, 
because that means the taking away of our mineral wealth ? 

A. Yes. 

10301. Q. Can you get capital in India for investing 
in mines P 

A. Yes. 

10302. ft. What has prevented Indians, then, from 
investing in them ? 

A . I have told you that the absence of these protective 
duties and Government assistance has disheartened the 
Indians. If yon will only take your mind hack to 1919 
when there was a boom, you will realise the truth of my 
statement. Companies were floated and they were sub- 
scribed four times over. When the War Loan was floated 
there was no difficulty in getting the money. There is 
capital in India, but confidence is lacking. As soon as 
there is confidence, you will get the cipital. 

10303. ft. In your opinion it is the Railway policy 
which retards the development of industries ? 

A. Yes, to a great extent. 

10304. ft. And our first step should be the improve- 
ment of the Railway policy. Is that what you mean P 

A . Protection and improvement of the Railway policy. 
10305. ft. How, you said that Go vernmant' should take 
steps for the protection of the jute industry. What steps 
would you recommend that Government should take? 

. A* Increase in the export duty on raw jute and reduc- 
tion of export duty in the case of manufactured jute. 

10306. ft. Why do you recommend a reduction of duty 
on the export of manufactured jute ? 

A. Because America is contemplating an import duty 
on hessians. If they do that and the export duty is not 
educed here, the result would be that America* will import 
our raw jute from here and manufacture hessians herself. 
If the 'American market disappears then the jute mills here 
will have a very bad time of it. 


10307. ft. You propose, then, this reduction of* export 
duty as a retaliatory Measure. If no dqty is pat on by 
America, then would you: like to maintain the ptafrts q$o t 

P»- 

ttlB 


A.M to fore 
our finished pro 
otee. . 


Jot . Impose 
’ misiiin * 
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other countries ? Some countries are said to have resorted 
to some sort of substitute. 

A* I have not heard of any import duty or export 
duty having furthered scientific knowledge. 

10309. Q. You think that scientific knowledge would 
come independently, irrespective of export duties ? 

A . Yes, 

10310. Q. Then, I find that your Association favours 
total prohibition of foodstuffs ? 

A . Yes. 

10311. Q. You say, While India really requires about 
9 crores tons of food grains per year for consumption she in 
fact produces in a normal year only 5 crores tons.” Where 
did you ‘get t 1 e*c fisrnrr* from ? 

\ A. Weg-tt-'o e- of actual production from sta- 
tistics published. The 9 crores we calculated from muni- 
cipal figures. The average consumption per man is given 
as 7 maunds per year. You have to multiply the total 
population by 7. Then you require some food, grains for 
cattle, some for seed and some tor wastage, and you have 
to add this on to the total. We got the figure like that. 

10312, President: — Q. Your 5 crores is only for 
British India and not Indian States ? 

A . No. Indian States also. 

10313. Q. Also Burma? 

A I think it includes Burma. 

10314. Sir Dadabkoy : — Q. At best you 

cannot trust the& * * a . - - 

A . If you cannot trust these figures, you have only to 
go to the villages where you will find lakhs of people living 
on one meal a day. 

10315. Q. Now, you want total prohibition of export 
of food grains. Will it not depreciate the prices of iood 
grains ? 

A. Yes : it will cheapen the price. 

10316. Q . And you think it is conducive to the pros- 
perity of the nation ? 

A . It is conducive. It will cheapen, hut not to a great 
extent. If you improve your Kailway policy at the s«mie 
time, we do not think there will he any cheapening at 
all. Now, what happens is this ; on account of the 
high Kail way rate charged on food grains moved from one 
pait of India to another, food cannot he conveyed cheaply 
from one place where there is a surplus to another where 
there is a deficit. If you correct tlv Railway policy, goods 
can be transported from one pait oi India to another part 
at a reasonable rate of freight, and prices will not come 
down because India requires a grert " of food 

grains than she really produces, and * . u freight 

3 ates are reduced, the demand will be greater than the 
supply. Let us assume, however, lor the sake of argu- 
ment that prices will comedown. Then the producer is 
also a consumer, and to that extent he will not be affected. 
Then the cost ol labour will become less if the price of 
food is cheaper. Therefore, there is no reason why lands 
should go out of cultivation. Moreover, land which is 
suited for apaiticular kind of crop is not suitable for another 
kind of crop, and one season which is suitable for a parti- 
cular kind of crop is not suitable for another kind of 
crop. Some people have thought that land which is suit- 
able for wheat is suitable for cotton, but the season suited 
for wheat is not suited for cotton. It is not possible 
that agriculturists who are accustomed to cultivating one 
crop^ will change that crop for another. India really 
requires more food grains than she produces and her 
population must be fed. 

10317. Q. But could not that consummation be reached 
if prices of food grains are high and agriculturists have 
a certain amount of saving with which to purchase food 
grains from other countries in times of famine ? 

A . But where to purchase the food grains ? 

10318. Qi Australia ? 

JL Australian wheat is not so good as Indian wheat. 
But what is the total quanity of Australian wheat imported 
up to a month ago ? It is not more thaa 80,000 tons. 

10319. Q. Why did wo not import more P 

A . Because it was not suitable. 

10320. Sir ^Montagu Webb: — Q. 400,000 tons is now 
coming. 

A, But even 400.000 tons is no thing, as compared to 
the crores of tons we require. 

10321. Q. It is being sold in Lahore cheaper than 
Indian wheat, 

A, It is inferior wheat. 

10322, Q. I do not think so. 

Sir Maneclcjee JSadabhoy : — Q. You are interested in 
the cotton mill industry. Would you prohibit exports of 
cloth on the same ground on which you want an export 
duty on foodstuffs, that is, that it will reduce the price to 
the consumer ? 


A . Cloth stands on a different level from food, Food 
L requiied by every body. 

10323. Q. But cloth i3 also necessary ? 

A . Yes. 

10324. Q. Food is necessary and cloth is necessary. 
Would ife not be an injustice to the agriculturist if yoq, 
put an export duty on his produce ? 

A. So far as cotton is concerned, you will find that 
there is enough cotton in India and if that cotton is manu- 
factured, it will not only supply all the needs of India, but 
it can also be exported. That is not the condition with 
food grains. Food grains are not enough for the whole of 
India, whereas cotton is moie than sufficient. So they at e 
not exact paiallele. 

10325. Q. Now, about the Banks. You say that the 
Indian merchants do not get the same financial assistance 
from the banks. 

A. Yes. 

10326. Q. You say that capital is not lacking in India. 

A. Yes. 

10327. Q. Why have not the Indians gone in more 
extensively for banking? 

A. It is on account of the same diffidence. 

10328. Q. What # diffidence ? I should like to have your 
Association’s view on the subject. 

A . So far as the transmission of money from one pait 
of India to another is concerned, at present it is being done 
by Indian shroffs who sometimes call themselves 
bankers, When I say that Indians do not get assistance 
horn Banks, you put the question, “Why do not Indians 
combine and form themselves into Banks ? n Such Banks 
cannot help industries because lb 7 o-‘i ; : of industries is 
not quite safe. They cannot i rip 1 . d. * importers and 
exporters because foreign merchants give piefercnce to 
Euiopean merchants here, and therefoi e the export and 
import trade cannot go so much into the hands of Indians. 
The argument swings round in a vicious circle. It all 
depends on industries. If there is confidence in the indus- 
tries, you will find also industrial Banks, agricultural Banks, 
and other Banks growing up. The position of industries 
. '-i 1 '■ rate absolutely safe for these things to grow up. 

- ■oL' 1 . Q How is that confidence to be established? 

A. People must have the confidence that if at any time 
their industry is invaded by foreign manufacturers, then 
the Government of the country will protect them. That 
is the sort of confidence that is lequired, 

10330. Q. Then the panacea for the whole evil is the 
adoption by the Government of India of the fiscal policy 
recommended by your Association ? 

A Yes. 

10331. Q. Please see your answer to Question No. 17. 
Yon say that you do not think that combination per se 
is bad, and theie are occasions on which combination is 
even good in the interests of the country. Will you illus- 
trate it ? 

A, Sometimes the want of combination has done much 
injury to the investors in the jute mills. The pioduction 
of the jute mills was so great that the consumption of the 
world was much less than the production of hessians and 
bags. The duty of the jute mills here would have been to 
combine at once and curtail production in order to keep up 
the price. Hessians and sacks are not very largely used in 
India. The jute mills depended on the foreign markets, 
and it was in the interests of the shareholders that the 
prices should be maintained at the original level* There 
should have been combination, but that combination did 
not come. The spasmodic efforts that were made were not 
sufficient to produce confidence m the market and piices 
have remained dull and the shareholders have lost a good 
deal over it. 

10332. Q. In answer to Question No. 18 you say, tc But 
at the same time the condition of the country has already 
reached a position when it is desirable to avoid further 
investment of foreign capital.” To make. the policy which 
you have stated successful, I understand you would want 
more Kailways in the country? 

A. Not under the present policy. 

10333. Q, You do not want more Kailways ? 

A . Not on this policy. _ 

10334. Q. I am not going into that controversial ques- 
tion. 

A . But it has come in. 

10335. Q. You would want Railways for the purpose of 
moving about your goods freely and promoting trade and 
commerce and the other things which your Association have 
supported ? 

A. Not in the present way. The present is u vp^bsidh 
one. We do not want extension of Railways- on4he^w#f . 
policy. If the Kailways are made t& exist for ; others’ 
interests, then- we don’t want more Railways I£ the: fco 
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try is to exist for the Kail ways then we don't wanfc the 
railways. 

10336. Q. That is yoar view? 

A, Yes. 

10337. Q. If the present policy of the Kail ways is 
jbanged, then you don’t object to foreign capital coming 
in? 

A , Changed in what way ? 

10338. Q. Changed in the way suggested by your 
Association. 

A . Then we want more Railways. 

10339. Q. You want more irrigation works? 

A. Yes. 

10340. Q. You want more industries? 

A. Yes. 

10341. Q Then you will admit that you cannot do 
without a fair measure of foreign capital as well. 

A . Hot to the extent that you seem to contemplate. 

10342. Q. I wanfc to learn from you. 

A . I think that if you simply strengthen the hands of 
the industrialists, there wilt be enough capital in India. It 
is not lacking in the country. We have already got to pay 
over 50 crores of rupees every year as interest on foreign 
investments and services rendered in thfe shape of shipping, 
insurance, etc. Unless it is absolutely necessary to hr mg in 
foreign capital to develop cei tain industries which are found 
to be very urgent or helpful to other industries, I would 
not have farther addition of foreign capital. The 50 
crores of rupees that we have to pay every year on foreign 
investments and other things is certainly a very large 
amount. 

10343. Q. At the end of your answer to Question 
Ho. 18 you say that no firm or company should be 
allowed to establish itself in the country at least 75 per 
cent, of whose capital is not furnished by Indians. Is 
Government control of the financial arrangements of 
private companies desirable ? 

A . In this ca«e, yes. You know that in Japan mines 
axe not allowed to be vested in the hands of f^reierner-. 
The mines must be owned by the Japanese. Smi'l-.rly i’i 
other countries also, and there is no reason why some such 
control cannot be exercised and should not be exercised 
in India. 

10344. Q, Then you want the natural resources to be 
reserved for the people of the country. Is that so? 

A . Yes, as far as possible. 

10345. Q- You want them to be closed up against 
foreigners ? 

A . I do nofc^ mean to say that what has already been 
acquired by foreigners should be taken away from them. 

10316. Q, You mean that foreigners should nob he 
allowed to take up new ventures P 

A* Unless 75 per cent, of the capital is furnished by 
Indians* 

. 10347. Q. What do you mean by “ f oreignera? ** 

A . I mean non-Indians. 

10318. Q* Do yon think it possible in the present state 
of our constitution and our partnership with the Bvitish 
Empire ? 

A, First make us equals, then we will consider the 
partnership. 

10349. Mr, Mant: — Q. Mr. Khaitan, can you tell me 
whom the National Liberal League represents ? 

A, The Moderate party. 

10350. Q. It is a political league ? 

A, Yes, it is a political league. 

10351. Q. It represents a political party ? 

A, There are merchants as members. Sir Rajendra 
Hath Mukerji is the Vice-President. 

10352. Q. Has it any particular connection with the 
Marwari Association ? I ask you that, because the views 
of the League and the Association are identical. 

A- .There were some common members of the two sub- 
committees. In fact I can say that all mercantile associa- 
tions will present almost identical views. 

10353. Q. But I understand that they represent quite 
different interests P 

A, Yes. 

10354. Q. Are there agriculturists on this Association ? 

-A* Yes.^ There are agriculturists in the sense that 
they look after the interests of the agriculturists. For 
example, Sir Surondranath Baner jee is a member. 

10355* President : — Q, What Mr. Mant wants to know is 
whether there are Zemindars on the Association. 

A, Yea. But agriculturists themselves are not members. 

10356. Mr, Mant: — Q. As regards England penalising - 
the wearing of foreign cloth, can you name, one ofi the 
hooks from which you have read it? 

A, I think you will find it in Ormerod on wool and per- 
haps, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya’s minute of dissent to * 


the Report of the Industrial Commission. But I am 
not sure about the latter. 

10357. Q. I gather from your reply to Question Ho. 3 
that you want machinery to be brought in free of duty ? 

A, Yes. 

10358. Q . Are not people making attempts to manu- 
facture machinery in tikis country ? 

A . If they succeed in making machinery, I would ask 
for Protection for them also. 

10359. Q. Don’t you think that it is an industry which 
ought to be encouraged ? 

A, Take the case of cotton. It is moie essential at the 
present time th it cotton should h ■ r. — ’. £ r,ct-’ i cd in the 
country itself by means of imported ■* ■ . . - t that 
a set-back should be given to the *■ r ■ k . **e o' c Iton, 

A beginning might be made when it is suitable. If it is 
found that a sufficient number of firms are established 
for the manufacture of machinery and il they can supply 
the requirements of Indian industries, then there is.no 
harm in giving Protection for them also. But to start with 
I would not jeopardise fche textile industries to holp 
machinery 

10360. Q, Representatives of the iron and steel trade 
the other day said that theiis was the mo&fc important trade 
and that we should start protecting steel first. 

A. I do not agree with them. I have not come here to 
justify them. You have got to consider where the balance 
of advantage lies to serve the best interests of the country 
as a whole. 

10861. Q. You want the development of the textiles 
industries before you develop machinery? 

A. Yes. 

10362. Q, In your answer to Question No. 18 you- give 
the figure of Balance Net Export transactions. I take it 
that this is the excess of exports over imports after allow- 
ing for Council Bills and all forms of exports? 

A. Yes. 

10363. Q. You say that for the five years from 1915*16 
to 1919-20 Inlia had to pay 4,931 lakhs per year in Balance 
Net Export transactions. I do not quite follow your 
argument there. I would like you to elucidate it. 

A . These represent exports after deducting all imports 
and other things. These exports go to meet the debts of 
India. Otherwise there would have been imports against 
them. A country cannot go on exporting without receiv- 
ing anything in return. 

10364. Q. But India did not go on exporting at this 
rate for a number of years ? 

A, I have given figures fur ten years. 

10365. Q, 1 ’0 fi jT’i ■ Oa arc quite small in the first five 
years ? 

A, It went on increasing because the debts went on 
increasing. 

10366. Q. You say they represent the increase of the 
debts. In the first 5-year period it was 464 lakhs ? . 

A. Council BilK and Balance Net Export transactions 
have go; to he taken together. I will give yon actual 
figures for each year. 

10367. Q. I would rather take your five-yearly 
averages. Do you mean to tell me that the debts of India 
were so much more in the latter five years ? 

A . You are perhaps forgetting the fact that India con- 
tributed 150 crores of rupees towards the war. That was 
during that time So that ire bus como in here. 

10368. Q. A f ter rJ ;w th ,T contribution of 150 
crores do you say tha- * * ■ «’. have increased by the 
amount of the net exports ? 

A, The debts increased by that amount. There were - 
other investments also. American and Japanese and other 
firms came here and the interests and profits of those have . 
got to be paid* 

10369. Q. I am only asking you whether you maintain 
that fche debts of India increased to -the extent shown by 
these figures in those five years. Do you mean that ? 

A. Yes. Otherwise it cannot be explained. - 

10370. Q. That is what I want to ask you. Can t itd>e 
explained by a temporary transfer of capital from India to 
London p The credits of India in London very largely-in- 
creased during the war period. The large sales of Reverse- 
Councils were met from the money that was piled -np-Jn 
London during that period. 

A, We have made allowances for all that already. We , 
pioceed not on the basis of 82 crores, but on the bask of* 
50 crores. 

10371. Q. I still feel a little suspicious of ypur figures.- 

A. They were obtained from the Report of Opera®i&n» ^ 
of the Currency Department published by . Gove£u£a&wfcs# ; 
If that is mistaken, I do not know what- Jp-eaya. , - ^ 

- 10372. Q. Does this report state that ihe 
Export transactions increased ott* tSf 
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That is your inference. It is your inference that I am 
questioning, not your figures. 

A . If these exports had not been against other liabili- 
ties of India, there would have been some imports. These 
exports are against invisible imports.^ These consist of 
home charges, freight, insurance and interest on foreign 
investments. You will find from the book of Dr. Bash- 
brook 'Williams that of the invisible imports the largest 
percentage is thai of interest on foreign investments. I do 
not know whether you are prepared to accept the dictum of 
Dr. Rushbrook Williams on that point. 

10373. Q. I am afraid I have not read it. But, surely, 
it is obvious that there may have been a temporary transfer 
of credits from India to London. That is the point that 
yon will not admit. 

A . Transfer of credits could be only temporal y. 

10374 Q. Your figures are only for five years. 

A , I have given you figures for 10 years. 

10375. Q. J,G4 lakhs Balance Nett Export transactions 
is comparatively a small figure. 

A, [Excuse me. You are omitting 32,55 lakhs Council 
Bills. 

10376. Sir Montagu Webb . — Q. 35 millions sterling 
were remitted in the opposite direction to India. 

A. The average of Council Bills duiing those five years 
is 32,71 lakhs. After deduction for that in 1920-21 
Council Bills, there is still a figure of minus 28,55 
lakhs here. 

10377. Mr, Mant : — Q, I think we had belter turn to 
another subject. In answer to Question No. 31 by the 
National Liberal League you say that export duties would 
not practically pi event production, because, generally speak- 
ing, the agriculturists would continue to carry on their 
occupation and particular land and seasons suitable for 
a particular kind of crop could not be easily utilised for 
a different crop for which the land is not suitable. Bat 
we have heard a different account from agricultural asso- 
ciations and people engaged in agriculture. 

A, I can only say that I do not agree with them. 

10378. Q. In your answer to Question No. 33 you 
estimate the food requirements of India to be 9 crores tons. 
Did you work out the figures yourself ? 

A . We worked out the figure ourselves. 

10379. Q They are your own figures ? 

A . Yes. Others also have worked them. Mr. K. C. 
Neogy, a member of the Legislative Assembly, has worked 
Out the figures. 

10380. Q. Can you let us have a statement showing how 
you worked out the figures. 

A. I have already given the principle on which they 
are worked out. You multiply the number of persons by 
7 maunds per year. 

10381. Q. Why do you take 7 niaunds P 

A. That is the municipal figure. 7 maumds are taken 
to be the average consumption per man per year. 

10382. Q. Where d’d you get it from? 

A . I have heard from persons who have worked in 
municipalities that they take that to be the average 
consumption per man per year. 

10383. Q. Is it based on any statistics ? 

A, For example, in prisons they allow 14 chataks per 
day. 

10384. Q. People are rather better fed in prisons ? 

A. I do not think prisoners ai*e better fed. Prisoners 
are given 14 chataks per head per day. 

10385. Q. I don’t want to take up more time on this 
point. If you put in a statement showing figures ...... 

A. This is how I have calculated. 

10386, Q. I want to know whether your calculation is 
worth anything. There is no use telling me that some 
municipal authority told you that 7 maunds is the average 
consumption per man per year. Have you got statistics to 
prove that P 

* A .* This is the way in which we have got the figures. 
We sent the figures to the Government of India and they 
have not challenged them. 

10387* Q. They probably don’t think it worth while. 
They have not got the time to challenge all sorts of 
irresponsible statements. Then you go on to say, “ This is 
the reason for lakhs of people starving every year, millions 
of people living on one meal a day and ciores of people 
dt&ing on things like mark. 1 * Do you mean to say that 
lakhs ' of people die of starvation every year? 

A . Yes* 

10688. Q. Is it so much as that? I should like authority 
for the statement that lakhs of people die every year 
of starvation. 

A. How many people died of influenza for want of food P 

10389* Q. I am afraid I cannot answer that question* 
Can you tell me p 


A. Perhaps, about 50 lakbs of people in one year. 

10390. Q. How many people who had plenty of food 
died of influenza? 

A. Prom the reports you will find that people who were 
well-to-do and who could get good food to eat, could resist 
the disease more than the people who were not well-to-do 
and had i ot good food to eat. If you go to any mofusftil 
village, you will find people not getting enough food and 
living on one meal a day. You will find that statement in 
R. C. Dutt’s book. 

10391. Q. Lakhs of people die every year, you say. 
The influenza occurred only once ? 

A, That I gave only as an example. You will find 
that statement in R. C. Dutt’s book and perhaps in Mr. 
Wilson’s book also. 

10392. Q. Whioh Mr. Wilson P 

A, I will send you the reference. 

10393. Q. The statement that lakhs of people starve 
every year ? 

A . Their statement is that millions of people were not 
getting enough food. 

10394. Q. That is a very different thing from what 
you said, £< lakhs of people starving every year”? 

A. That is Mr.« Wilson’s statement* 

10395. Q. Can you name any country in the world 
where all the people get enough food? 

A, There is no food in the country end that is why they 
do not get enough food. I do not think it is an answer to 
me to say that people in other parts of the world also 
starve. 

^10396. Q. If you have not any further authority, I 
will leave it at that. 

10397. Mr. Birla: — Q. You mentioned something 
about foreign capital to the President. I understood from 
what you said that you do not admit that there is any 
scarcity of capital in this country, and therefore you do not 
apprehend at all that the progress of industries will b© 
am sted. Am I right ? 

A. If the people here get enough confidence by reason 
of the action of Government, then capital would be found 
to come in. 

10398. Q . You do not fear that development of in- 
dustries will be slow and therefore the consumer will have 
to pay higher prices P 

A. I do not fear that. 

10399. Q. But assuming that there is scarcity of capital 
for the development of industries in this country, would 
you not like to have foreign capital on an interest basis ? 

On an interest basis? Yes. That is quite a 
different thing. But I :would not like to have it for mere 
exploitation. 

10400. Sir Montagu Webb : — Q* What is meant* by an 
interest basis ? 

A. On fixed interest. 

10401. Mr. Birla : — Q. Would you like to borrow 
money from capitalists at 6 or 7 per cent, interest ? 

A . Yes. 

10402. Q. You said you were afraid of Japanese com- 
petition in tbe cotton industry P 

A. Yes. 

10403. Q . At the same time you also contemplate 
making large exports of cotton manufacture from this 
country P 

A, Yes. 

10404, Q. When you have to export a large quantity 
of piecegoods manufactured in this country^ how would 
you avoid Japanese competition in the countries to which 
you wish to export P 

A . Firstly, if we manufacture our own cotton, Japan 
will not get that cotton, and therefore Japan will he 
at a disadvantage. Secondly, when industries grow in 
this country, people here will become more skilled and 
India will be able to compete successfully with Japan. 

10405. Q. Do you mean to say that by that -time we 
will become more efficient ? 

A . Yes. 

10406. Q. We have been told that under Protection 
industries would not become sufficiently efficient. .Do you 
believe in that ? 

A . Absolutely not. 

* 10407. Q. Are you aware that during the war, when 
the jute mills got high prices for their goods, they became 
more efficient ? 

A . Yes. 

10408. Q. Therefore, you do not^ fear that inefficiency; 
would come in as a result of Protection P 

A. No. On the other hand, I do not knoS^tinsy 
country whose industries have become efficient e^jCundex 
a policy of Protection. _ . , , . - r 1 
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10409. Q. Yon have mentioned shipping companies, 
but have not given any name. Are you aware that many 
shipping companies were started in 1919, and that they 
did not succeed on account of keen competition with 
foreign shipping companies ? 

A . That is so. 

4.0410* Q. Therefore; yon would like the State to aid 
Indian shipping companies ? 

A. Yes. 

10411. Q, You said that you depend largely on 
America for a market for your jute goods. I suppose you 
meant hessians and not gunny bags ? 

A . I meant hessians. 

30412. Q. You said, something about combinations. 
The jute mills did combine and so you cannot accuse the 
jute manufacturers that they did not combine ? 

A, But when should they combine— after people are 
ruined or before ? They waited too long, I am afraid. 

10413* Mr. Rhodes Q. Mr. Khaitan, you represent 
the Marwari Association, which I know, as a matter of fact, 
is the leading Association of 3 our community here. Is 
that not so ? 

A. I should be shv of calling my own Association the 
leading Association. • . • 

30414. Q. I have been a friend of yonr Association 
for about 25 years and 1 am going to prove my friend- 
ship by discussing things quite candidly with you. Your 
Association is chiefly interested in trade and commerce 
rather than in industries ? 

A , Both. 

10415. Q. But the Marwari community generally has 
been pre-eminent in trade and commerce rather than iu 
industry ? 

A. Members of the Marwari Association are engaged 
both in industries and in commerce. 

10416. Q. They are predominantly known as traders 
and commercial men ? 

A . That is what they are supposed to be. How far 
it is correct I do not know. They are also engaged in 
industries. 

10417. Q. They are* very largely interested as capitalists 
and investors in jute mills F 

A . Yes. 

10418. Q. Up till quite recently they did not build 
their own mills, but they invested in jute mills which were 
organised and run under European supervision F 

A . Tnat would be correct so far as the jute mills are 
concerned. 

10419. Q. Were not the m^JIs started with foreign 
capital ? . 

A . In the beginning possibly. But during recent years 
when jute mills were formed, they wore formed with Indian 
capital. At the time of their formation Indians used to 
subscribe very largely. I am not speaking of what 
happened about 40 or 50 years a«:o. But within the pass 
40 or 50 years when companies were floated Indians used 
to subscribe largely. 

10420. Q. Is not a considerable portion of the capital 
of the jute mills Marwari capital ? 

A. Yes. 

10421, Q. Well, the Marwari community do one thing 
in practice and they preach another lhey object to 
foreign flotations, but they are willing to invest in them p 

A . Well, what can they do P They have got money 
and they have got to invest it in something. These are the 
investments they get. The circumstances of the country 
are' such that they cannot with any confidence float their 
own industries. 

10422. Q. But they have confidence in the jute mills as 
run by Europeans F 

A. I do not quite agree with you there. 

10423. Q. Well, they have invested F 
A. Yes. 

10424. Q. In the first instance these jute mills were 
floated on British capital attracted ..here not on an interest 
basis, as you suggested, hut on a profit-sharing basis ? 

A . Yes, under a policy of Free Trade. 

10425. Q. Bat after they were established, have not 
the shares very lwgely passed into the hands of Indian 
investors ? 

AL. Why do you say “ after 9> F Both at the time of 
fee flotation of the companies and also after the flotation of 
the companies, shares have changed hands from Europeans 
to Indians and from Indians to Europeans. 

10426, Q. The Indian community is investing a much 
larger proportion now, and the European community is 
investing less P 

. A. Yes, talking of the last 20 or 30 years. 

10427. Q. The original capital that started the in- 
dustry was British. Is it not so f 


A, If you are taking on the original subserprien*, this; 
was the case : when the shares were sold u> Indian*, they 
were sold not at the original price but at enhanced prices. 

10428. Q. But the industiy is now largely assisted by 
Indian capital ? 

A. Yes, hut at the same time when they purchased the 
shares, they had to pay Rs. 50 for a share having a face 
value of Rs. 10. 

10429. Q. Was it not fortunate for the Marwari com- 
munity that when the jute industry was started, there 
was no Mr. Khaitan and no Eiscal Commission? Because 
it seems to me we could not have had any industrial 
development of India. 

A . But don’t you think that if Protection had been in 
existence in India, there would have been still further 
growth of industries in India F 

10430. Q. I am not here to express any opinion : I am 
here to learn. 

A. But that is my belief. 

10431. Q . You say that there is plenty of capital, 
but that capital is not willing to come forward. There 
have been a large number of flotations recently : do you 
say that they have not gone to allotment ? 

A. In 1919 when there was a great boom capital was 
not shy. There have been only very few flotations 
recently. 

10432. Q. Have there been no flotations in the last 
two months in Calcutta ? 

A. Verv few, as compared to 1919. 

10433. Q. But there have been some flotations ? 

A. Yes. 

10434. Q . They have all gone into allotment ? 

A. Can you tell me which? I do not know of any 
flotations worth the name during the last year. 

10435. Q. There have been coalfields P 
A. There might have been one or two coalfields, but 
that is nothing in comparison with 1919. 

10436. Q. You said that 60 per cent, of the capital 
of the jute mills is Indian. Don’t you want these mills in 
which you have 60 per cent, of the capital, run on economic 
lines P 

A. What do you mean by “ on economic lines” ? 

10437. Q. A s sound concerns. You do not think that 
politics and racial considerations should come into that P 
A. I gave one instance to the President. An Indian 
went to a company with cash in hand, over half a lakh. 
Now we do not see any risk in selling goods to him. 

10438. Q. Would you mind telling ns the name of 
the mill and their answer? 

A* I am afraid I cannot disclose the name publicly. 
10139. President : — You might privately let Mr. 
Rhodes know it. 

10140. Mr Rhodes : — You say that European -managing 
agents do not buy jute through Indian brokers. I 
questioned the representatives of the Bengal National 
Chamber of Commerce on the same subject this morning 
and I did not get a satisfactory reply. Do the mills 
absolutely refuse to buy from Indian jute brokers P’ 

A, There are some solitary exceptions. As between a 
European and an Indian broker, the jute mills prefer to 
buy from the Em c [ or, ' bicker. 

10441. Q. During tic 1 i r c’i interval I telephoned to 
one of the largest groups of mills and asked this question, 
and I was told that they buy an enormous quantity from a 
l$rge number of Indian jute brokers. Is that statement 
correct or false? 

A . Did you ask them the difference in price P 
10442. Q. No. I did not. 

A . That was one important factor. You would get better 
information if you asked the Indian jute bickers. 

10443. Q But they do buy a large quantity of jute 
from a large number of Indian jute brokers ? 

A. You would get better information if yon asked him 
to give you the total quantity of jute bought, the percen- 
tage bought through Indian brokers and the percentage 
bought through Enrol ean brokers and the difference 
in the prices for jute bought through European and 
Indian brokers. 

10444. Q„ You have made the statement that the 
European managing agents do not buy jute ' through 
Indian'bvokers. 

A. I have only said that they prefer to buy through 
European brokers. “The European managing agents 
do not buy jute through Indian brokers but do so through 
European brokers even on payment of, say, 8 annas more 
per maund,” It is not quite happily expressed. What 
we mean is that higher prices are paid through European 
brokers than through Indian brokers and preference is 
given to Euiopean brokers. _ / ; 

10445. Q. So, your words are 'not- quite corre^C'^^y 
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X I do not say they are incorrect, hut it is not happily 
expressed, 

1044i6. Q, You say “ buyers and sellers in the United 
Kingdom and in other parts of the Dominions give undue 
preference to exporting and importing European firms in 
this country/’ You are probably aware that last year, in 
other parts of India, Indian firms refused to take up their 
contract for many crores of rupees worth of piecegoods? 

A. Not on the Calcutta side. 

10447. Q. In India. 

A. I have heard about Bombay, hut is that the whole 
of India P 

10448. Q. What I am suggesting is this ; you s<\y that 
buyers and sellers in the Unite 1 Kingdom give undue 
preference to European firms hut as the European firms ^ 
did not default, don’t you think that the word “ undue *' 

1 is not quite correct ? 

A. I think 11 undue ” there is quite correct, because 
when two firms go at the same time you will find the 
merchants in the United Kingdom giving preference to 
the European firm. 

10449. Q. But you do not think that the transactions 
of last year have shaken the confidence of European 
houses in Indian firms ? 

A. But what used to happen in the years before the 
lastyoarP They could not anticipate then what would 
happen last year. 

10450. Q. Do you think this will strengthen their 
confidence P 

A. Because one per cent, do a certain thing, you cannot 
say all In dians do it. Can you show a single instance in 
Calcutta ? There might have been some cases in Bombay, 
but none in Calcutta. 

1045 L Q. Is not tbe import trade of Calcutta largely 
in the hands of the Europeans here? 

A. The greater percentage is, but there are Indian im- 
porters here who have quite honourably taken up their 
contracts. 

10452. Q. Is there not an enormous amount of bills on 
Indian importers lying uncollected in the hands of Calcutta 
Banks ? 

A. It is solely from the Indians P Are there not bills 
on the European importers ? 

10458. Q. I have no knowledge of Europeans. 

A . Perhaps you have not inquired. 

10454, Q. You do not think that, that will shake 
confidence? (No answer). 

10455. Q. Now, coming to the Banks, is it not a fact 
that the Marwari community have, for political motives, 
refused to do any business for three months P 

A . I admit that they stopped doing business for three 
months, but that is not on account of political motives. 
They found that orders were not received -Prom the 

mofussil. There was a large slock of g >ocU and th ’ market 
was going down because there was no sale. Before picket- 
ing was introduced, the Marwari Chamber of Commerce hud 
already passed a resolution that they should not place orders 
for piecegoods up to the 31st of December. But almost 
at the same time picketing was introduced and Mr. Gandhi 
came to Calcutta. The two events happened almost simulta- 
neously and people thought that the resolution of the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce was on Account of the 
picketing. It had something to do with picketing be- 
cause they found that on account of the picketing, 
goods could not be sold The merchants decided not to 
give fresh orders for piecegoods for a certain time, not for 
political motives, but because they found that on account 
of the circumstances of the country, foieign piecegood 
could not be sold, and therefore, for commercial reasons, 
they thought that new contracts should not be entered 
into. Have you beard that when piecegoo Is were sent 
from Calcutta to Silamarhi, the coolies would not remove 
these goods from the Railway station and the goods had 
to come back to Calcutta P What are the merchants to do 
then P 

10456. Q. When a very large community stops trading 
for three months don’t you think that the confidence of 
three Banks in that community would be shaken P 
X ' Why do you blame tbe community ? 

10457. Q. You aay that the Banks give undue pre- 
ference to Europeans. The Europeans did not stop trading 
- during that period? 

X Did the European tracing houses cortinue to send 
orders to England when the Marwari merchants were not 
buying from them ? 

10458. Q . I am the head of one of those firms, ani I did. 
X Perhaps, you thought that prices would rise and you 
thought it was'an opportunity to make profit. I 
you did not buy the goods for patriotic motives ? 


10459. Q. "Well, you asked me a question and I have 
given you the fact. 

- A . Perhaps, you thought prices would rise. 

10460. Q. I Htn asking you these questions because it 
seems to me that these statements of your Association are 
likely to strain the traditional friendship between the 
European community and the Marwari community. 1* 
think that was shown by the headlines in the newspapers 
this morning. What I ask you now is this: is the 
European in India such an incubus that he should not come 
in future and that he should be got rid of, if possible? 
Would you suggest, for instance, an ccd valorem duty on 
Europeans imported into the country and a countervailing 
excise duty cm Europeans born in the country ? 

X You are perhaps, straining my statement too much. 
You are trying to put upon it a interpretation wnich it 
does not bear. # . . 

10461. Q. I am giving you this opportunity to explain 
yourself, because I think this statement will cause 
offence amongst our common friends in Calcutta. 

A. We have simply expressed the feelings of the people. 
10462. Q. It is apt to stir up feelings on both sides. 

A. It is not intended to stir up feelings. Where these 
feelings exist, they ofight to be removed. Our object is to 
bridge the gulf and not to enlarge it. ... 

10463. Q. Is it the fact that the Swadeshi shipping 
concerns which are floated recently were all floated ^at the 
top of the boom, and that all shipping companies are 
doing very badly now ? 

A. It you want to develop shipping in India, you 
must give subsidies and preferential treatment to private 
companies, or Government should start it themselves. 

10464. Q. You do not think that it would he better to 
start shipping companies when trade is good and not when 
there is a had slump ? Are you aware that a large number 
of ships are lying idle all the world over at present ? 

A. I know it. . , T a* 

10465. Mr. Ccyajeex You propose to assist Indian 
shipping by a system of subsidies and also by discriminating 
in the levy of port dues p 
A. Yes. 

10466. Q. At the same time, you will agree that the 
development of shipbu-lding in India assumes as a 
condition precedent to the development of steel ana engi- 
neering industries in India P 
A, Yes. 

10467. Q. In answer to Question No. 5 you say, <c we 
are oppose! to the export of coal/’ Well, this matter was 
dealt with by the Indian Miping Federation. I submit 
their observations for your criticism. They say “certain 
alarmist opinion as to the resources of coal in India has 
led to the suggestion being thrown out from uninformed 
quarters that the export of coal should be piacticaliy 
stopped by an export duty. This is preposterous.” They 
argue that if other industries are allowed to import coal 
their industry should be allowed to export it. What is 
your view ? 

A. Other industries would not import coal if the 
collieries here could feed them sufficiently. Coal ’is essen- 
tial as a national fuel, and it is required for industries 
manufacturing raw materials into finished products for 
the consumption of the people. It is in a different 
category from other industries. Exporting coal is living 
on capital, and whatever goes oat cannot be replaced. It 
is not so in the case of other industries. Therefore, there 
is diffeience between other industries and coal. 


10468. Q. In answer to Question No 7 you declare 
yourself against the excise duty. If has been argued before 
this Commission that if an industry required a certain 
percentage of Protection and it was given to it> then you 
could in ci ease the import duty by^ a certain further 
margin for revenue and levy an equivalent excise duty. 
What is the harm in that ? St-pposc an industry wanted 
10 per cent, margin for Protection a r.d that an actual duty 
or 15 per cent, was levied and also an excise duty of 5 per 

• X Import duty encourages the growth of further 
industries. As further factories are established, the greater 
becomes the production of goods and tbe price gets 
cheapened. That is not so in the case of the excise duty. 
It will always increase the price, because even when the 
supply increases and the supply meets the demand the 
prices tend to follow tiu cost of production plus excise 
duty that is paid. Thnt is not so in the case of import duty* 
The higher the import duty the greater the incentive for 
the establishment of a larger number of mills, the greater^ 
the pi od action, the greater the supply, and therefdfe 
price is further cheapened. T Hereford there is a distinction 
between the two. ^ ^ 
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10469. Q. Bnt a 15-per cent;, import duty will multiply 
production more than a 10-per cent, import duty, and 
therefore the cost of production will be lower? 

A. But yon are not taking into account the 5-per cent, 
excise duty. 

e 10470. Q. There is a 10-per cent, import duty, which 
is increased to 15 per cent, and a countervailing excise 
duty of 5 per cent, is levied, Would you object to that ? 

A . I am objecting to that, because it will tend to 
increase the price to the consumer. A protective impoit 
duty would be an incentive to the establishment of 
industries. The greater the number of factories that would 
be established, the greater would be the supply, and therefore 
the price would cheapen to that extent. But at the same 
time, if you impose an excise duty then the price would 
rise to that extent. Therefore, so far as the consumer is 
concerned, he would he in a belter position if there is merely 
an import duty of 10 per cent., rather than there should he 
an import duty of 15 \ er cent, and an excise duty of 5 per 
cent, thus leaving the protective margin at 10 per cent. 

10471. Q. In your answer to Question No. 18 the 
figures which you have put down have misled you because 
besides those included in the Balance Nett Export Tran- 
sactions there were other exports which were much larger 
than normal ? 

A . You are perhaps, referring to the period from 
1915*16 to 1919-20. But what about the figures from 
1910-11 to 1914-15 P You find that the export as against 
invisible imports was to the extent of 37,19 lakbs. In the 
subsequent 5 years the exports against invisible imports 
were to the extent; of 82 croivs. The margin that we have 
taken is only 50 crores. We have not stated that on her 
present commitments 82 crores will he the permanent 
liability of India. 

10472. Q. I am referring to tbe latter period and 
saying tbat excess exports were naturally very high. 
There is another thing to be taken into consideration. 
About the same time credits were r'* in 
England against expenses in India '■n \.i ” *'l the 
British War Office. 

A . We have mentioned that. 

10473. Q. You mean the 150 crores contribution ? 

A . We also mean the munitions that were exported. 

10474. Q. In answer to Question No. 21 you say, 
"When an import duty is imposed there is usually a 
temporary rise of prices in the importing market, but 
after a short time prices are regulated by tbe law of 
supply and demand/* Don*t you think tbat sometimes the 
time taken is very long P I would submit to you one 
case. . In America, in the case of such an article as steel 
rails it took SO years of Protection to lower the price to 
the English level. 

A . The price must always be regulated by the law of 
supply and demand. I do not knew what happened in the 
case of English rails. But let u* take the case of cotton 
manufactures. If a protective duty is established hand- 
looms will increase as also pewer mills. Take the case 
of the^ last two years. In 1920-21 there was an import 
of 143 ci ores of yards of piecegoods in India, and the 
power mills manufactured 143 crores of yards, and the 
hand-looms 100 crores of yards. In 1921-22 it is esti- 


of your statement I find a reference to European traders 
giving some reference to their own community. 

A, Not on eve*y page, Sir. 

10478. Q. You have referred to it thrice on the first 

A. Please don’t take it as a racial quarrel. We have 
tiied to give the facts with the intention that they should 
come to your notice and in order that these differences may 
he corrected, 

10479. Q. I am the President of a number of pom- 
panies in this country. I have got 32 years* experience 
of trade and commerce in this country. I can assure 
you that never once in the whole of my experience can 
I recall a transaction which has been influenced by the 
consideration that we wanted to deal with European rather 
than with Indians. I can not recall from my personal 
experience a single example. So yon can understand the 
astonishment with which I read your statement* here. 
I will take the first on page 1. You say that the Railway 
policy is such that it favours the export of raw. materials 
and import of manufactured products and certain 
where industries are under European management. Will 
you give me an example ? 

A. Cawnpore is an example. 

10480. Q. Give me a specific example, in^ rupees, annas 
and pies. I should like to make an investigation. 

A . If you carry iron beams -.and steel from Bombay to 
Cawnpore, a distance of 840 miles, the freight payable 
is 12 annas per maund. But to carry the same things from 
Bombay to Gwalior, a distance of 770 miles, the freight 
payable is 1-5-3, whereas it being ll-12ths of the distance 
of Cawnpore the rate should be 11 annas per maund. 

10481. Q r You regard that as ian instance of showing 
how the Railway rate 0 has been fixed in favour of 
Cawnpore which contains big European industries P 

A , What is the result of these two rates ? 

10482. Q, I have not the remotest idea. I did not 
know that such a thing existed. Could you give me other 
examples ? 

A . You will find the examples collected in Mr. S. C. 
Ghosh’s Monograph on Indian Railway Rates. 

10483. Q. That is a very important point into which 
I should personally wish to make a thorough investigation. 
I confess that I should feel some surprise if I arrived at 
that conclusion. 

A. If you examine Mr. S. C. Ghosh, who was Special 
Officer under the Indian Railway Board, he will be able to 
give you many examples. 

10484. Q. Proving that the rates are manipulated in 
favour of European enterprise ? 

A. Yes. 

10485. Q. 1 shall look into these. Then you say, "it 
is notorious that the B.mks give undue preference to 
European merchants and companies under European 
manangement to the exclusion of Indians.** I want ooly 
to know of such cases. I am sorry you do not give any 
definite case. 

A . 1 choose not to take any definite cases. 

10486. Q. Jfou believe that to be true ? 


mated that the impoits will only he 100 crores of yards. 
As against this, the difference of 43 crores is going to be 
made up by the ipower mills and the hand-looms. Tf 
Protection be given, then there will be sucb an immediate 
extension of the cotton industries that Tnd’awill begin 
to produce almost as much as the demand. When the 
supply itself equals the demand the import duty that is 
levied on foreign goods cannot affect the prices when the 
Indian supply itself can meet the demand. Therefore the 
rise can only he temporary. ^ 

- /S I0475. Q. You are taking only one industry ? 

. I have given you only one instance. 

^ 4Q47& Qr>~ In answer to Question No, 55 you say that 
H exoban ge Aeprecaaiea by more than 10 per cent, of the 
standard rate the excess of such depreciation should be 
^barged in the shape of a super-duty- 'But in some cases 
should be somewhat preposterous? For 
regards the German exchange, England must 
6,000 per cent, because the, mark has 
to 1,200. So you will - have- to 


- 11 j!L ' *££ yon ? thihk .should he 

modified, you cans jd&dfc 'Z ; 1 

1 ^trMon^mm on read- 

ing through the Mar$a£r Association V evidence' I am 
somewhat surprised to find so frequent a reference to 
what the Marwari Association believes to Be the prejudice 
in favour of European traders* Almost on every page 


A. Not only I believe, hut I know it to be true. 

10487. Q. The third example on the first page is that 
although Indians hold not less than 60 per cent, of the 
shares in the jute mills, the European managing agents 
thereof do not buy through Indian brokers but do so 
through European brokers even on payment of say, 8 
annas per maund more. In this case you have yourself 
admitted that the statement is not very happily expressed* 

A . 1 am sorry I expressed it like that. ■ 

10488. Q. There are several other examples. But I 
don't want to take up time. But I must say frankly that 
it appears to me tbat there are many statements in your 
wiitten evidence which are wholly inaccurate. 

A . If you put to me sentences I can say whether they 
are accurate or not. To you they may appear inaccurate. * 

10489. Many of them appear to me to he wholly 
inaccurate. " 

A . I don’t want such general remarks. There may 
a differencrof opinion. *I£ facts are stated, inacoprs^ly, 
I should ISke to get the instances ^tfd see whether yet& 
are wrong Or I am wrong. ; „ ^ M w 

1049O.,afrv JYar&ttem Morcurjee: — Q, Yoij. say 
unless tf^aSway policy* is sej 
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te derived from a system of protective tariffs. Have 
you. any suggestions to make in that connection ? 

A, I would put forward the suggestions that we made 
to the Indian Railway Committee. What we suggest 
is that places where Indian industries are thriving 
should get preference in the matter of internal transport. 
They should he helped rather than hindered. Cheaper 
freights from and to the ports help export of raw materials 
and import of manufactuied products from abroad, and 
the centres of industry in India are at a great disadvantage. 
What ought to he done is help in the matter of Eailway 
policy. 

10491. Q. Do you want Indian coal to be exported ? 

A . No. 

10492. Q. If India were to import coal from outside 
would you encourage that in order to preserve our coal ? 

A. If the collieries that are working in India can 
satisfy the requirements of the industries here, then coal 
wonld not he imported. If at times, as happened recently, 
on account of certain causes, the collieries could not manage 
to supply the required amount of coal, some amount of 
coal would have to be impoited. 

10493. Q. In reply to Question No. 18 you say “we 
would suggest therefore that without permission of the 
permanent organisation that we recommend in answer to 
Question No. 29, no firm or company should be allowed 
to establish itself in the country at least 75 per cent, of 
whose capital is not furnished by Indians. Suppose 
Indians furnish 75 per cent, of the capital and later on 
Europeans buy these shares and increase the percentage in 
their favour, would you have any objection to that ? 

A. It comes to the same thing. Whether they come 
initially or afterwards, the effect is the same ; I would 
rather go against it, if I can. 

10494. Q . Suppose they buy shares in the name of 
Indians. How will you prevent that ? 

A . I do not think that can happen to a large extent. 

10495. Q. Have you bad any occasion to order 
machinery befora;or during the war P 

A . I have no personal experience before the war, but 
I have done so after the war. 

10496. Q . Have you had any occasion to pay more 
than the contracted price P 

A . Yes, after the war. 

10497. Sir Edgar JSolberton Q. We have two prac- 
tically identical papers submitted by the Marw.iri Asso- 
ciation and the National Liberal League. Were they 
written by the same Sub-Committee ? 

A . There were some common members of the two sub- 
committees. 

10498. Q. Let us for a moment turn to the National 
Liberal League. That is a political body. Is it not? 

A . Yes. 

10499. Q. You said that Sir Rajendra Nath JVlukherjee 
is the Vice-President. Was he on this Sub-Committee ? 

-A. No. • 

10500. Q, Were there any senior men on the Com- 
mittee, tnen more than 45 P 

A . Yes. 

1050 L Q. Of the members of the National Liberal 
League who drew up this paper did the larger percentage 
consist of what I may call the elderly members, or aid 
it consist of younger members ? 

A . Excepting myself, everybody else was over 40. 

10502. Q. What about the Marwari Association ? That 
is not a political club? 

At We deal with politics also as affecting the Marwari 
community. We more extensively deal with trade 
matters. 

10503. Q. Has the Association got a club house of its 
own P 

A. It has got a small office and it has got clerical 
staff. , 

, -10504. Q. It has a definite entity ? 

Am Yes. It returns one member to the Bengal Coun- 
cil. It consists of the most prominent men of the Marwari 
community. 

10505. Q. Were the most prominent men on the 
Committee which drew up this note ? 


A . Yes. 

10506. Q. You would he able to give me an assurance 
that this note represents the united and consistent views 
of the Marwari community ? 

A. Yes. 

10507. Q. Like Sir Montagu Webb, I have been ver^ 
much upset by this note of yours (£/> Montagu Webb :• — 
Not upset, Sir). You tell us not to make it a racial 
question. You make a series of vague statements. You 
don’t give any definite instances, and your replies are 
such as “ I cannot agree with you,” I have had a long 
commercial career and I give you my impression that 
practically the whole of your statements is wrong ? 

A. They are not mine, sir. 

10508. Q. They are the statements of your Associa- 
tion P 

A, Yes. 

10509. Q. You have been asked by several members 
of the Commission to give definite chapter and verse for 
your accusations, and you do not find yourself willing to 
do so. Therefore we are m a difficult posit i >n in that the 
Commission is called* upon to put upon its file vague state- 
ments which some members believe to be founded otherwise 
than on truth, and statements which are not supported by 
any definite facts at all. 

A. Would you relish 4he giving of certain definite 
facts ? 

10510. Q. Certainly. 

A. I do not think so. 

10511. Q. This is exactly the sort of statement which 
I am asking }OU not to make. It is a hidden threat P 

A* Where is the hidden, threat ? 

10512. Q. You say that I would not like it and when 
I ask you to give it, > ou don’t. But as we have arrived 
at this we must leave it so. Your definition of the world 
divides itself into two classes, Indian and non-Indian. Is 
it not so ? 

A . What do you mean by that P 

10513. Q, Indians and foreigners P 

Am We thought that this Commission was appointed 
to consider the effect of duties on the growth of Indian 
industries, and naturally we were compelled to consider the 
matter from that point of view. 

10514 Q. I cannot understand the necessity of it at 
all. The fiscal Commission was set up to examine what 
steps were necessary to safeguard and improve the economic 
future of India. 

A. That does not mean necessarily of the Indians. 

10515. Q. If you were to ask me to defiue what I 
meant by the economic future of England, I should not 
confine myself to the economic success of the ventures of 
Englishmen. There are in England also all sorts of 
factories, in some cases owned by foreigners and in 
other cases by members of the nations of the Empire, of 
which I believe some are Indians. It is new to mo to find 
that, in examining the position in India, we have purely 
to look to the racial question. 

A . I would rather not discuss political questions here. 

10516. Q. The whole of your note then falls to the 
ground. It is purely political. 

10517. Sir ManeeJcjee Dadabhoy :—Q,. With regard 
to your condition that 75 per cent, of the capital of a 
company should be owned by Indians, once a company is 
floated, would you prevent it from passing into the hands 
of Europeans? 

Am We have not considered the matter from that point 
of view. 

10518. Q. If you do that, would it not depreciate the 
value of jour securities, and would not your credits be 
unsaleable? 

A. Why? 

10519. Q. If you cannot sell freely in the open market, 
then the prices of those things will go down. < If you 
restrict the market and say “ I must get an Indian pur- 
chaser,” you won’t get the same price as when you sell 
freely in the open market P 

A . That point has not been considered by iay Ass&cih- 
tion and I would prefer not to answgr it. 
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Witness No. 70. 

BENGAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Written statement dated Calcutta, the 4th January 1922. 

10520. In reply to your request for an expression of the preference so far as possible within the British Empire — 

views of this Chamber on any points arising from these Letter , dated 1st June, 1917 to the Gtooernment of 


questions, I am to invite j r our attention to the following 
statement. In so doing I am to say that the Committee of 
the Chamber do not propose to deal with sections other than 
A & B of your questionnaire. Section C manufactures, 
section D export trade, E import trade, and F retail trade, 
they do not touch upon, as they prefer to leave these to 
the several interests concerned. 

Before proceeding to deal with sections A & B, it may 
be desirable to defyu the past attitude of this Chamber in 
respect of fiscal matters. The Chambers, it must be pre- 
mised, an organisation consisting of 248 companies, firms 
and persons, engaged in the import and export trades, in 
manufacturing industries, in ship-owning, hanking, in- 
surance, and in numerous other forms of commercial and 
industrial activity. It would be unreasonable to expect 
that, among interests so diversified, unanimous conclusions 
can be always arrived at in respect of such highly controver- 
sial matters as aie tho&o in question. This being so, it has 
not been the practice of the Chamber in past years to enter 
largely into the discussion of these matters. Nevertheless, 
the Chamber has from time to time expressed its opinion on 
fiscal questions, as it did soon after the publication, 
by the Government of India, on the 23rd October 1003, 
of their well-known despatch on the subject of preferential 
tariffs. 

It will be recalled that Lord Curzon’s Government, 
influenced largely by the vital importance to India of her 
export trade with foreign countries, did not support Imperial 
Preference. They did not, take up an entirely antagonistic 
attitude, bat they weic impressed by the possibility of 
danger, and they weie unable to discern any great resulting 
advantages. It must be, however, remembered that the 
Government of India had no definite proposals before them; 
and, as they remarked, it was neither easy nor conclusive to 
declaie, on a priori grounds, their adhesion to a policy not 
clearly defined. But although thev thus avoided declaring 
themselves m favour of Imperial Preference, they certainly 
supported a policy of reciprocity. For they asked iha; they 
should not be pledged m advance to accord equri * lVo: *- 
ment to the imports of ail countries alike, irrespective of 
whether they penalise our exports or not. And we are 
hopeful/' they continued, “ that the mue announcement 
that our hands are free will of it&eif suffice to maintain us 
in the enjoyment of that considerable measure of tree ex- 
change which we already possess, and from time to time 
even to extend it.” 

The Chamber was in practical agreement with these 
conclusions. “ I think/* said the then President, Mr. (now 
Lord) Cable, “we shall most of us agiee with the opinion 
expressed by the Government that it win not be to the ad- 
vantage of India to enter into any scheme of preferential 
tariffs which may embroil us with continental custom- 
ers — but that she should, in case of need, be piepaied to 
' depart from her tiaditional principle of it tuning to differen- 
tiate between the imports of different countries. In a word, 
India's- policy should not be aggressive but defensive. * 
This statement,* which was made at the annual geneial 
.meeting of the Chamber on the 29th February 190-i, and 
which was supported by other speakers, would seem to have 
■ csaw^y^refleoted the generally accepted opinion. - It would 
* appear' also to be a more or less accurate definition of the 
position of the Chamber until the outbreak of war ten years 
iafceiv Much consideration was then given by the commer- 
g. commuirity to the question of the trade policy to be fob 
India on the cessation of hostilities. " And at a 
V'43QHpi Chambers which was held at Delhi in 
' presented w€1 « e unanimously of 

t r? v' b§ based ©n theprinedple of 

go beyond 

this. ‘But ^expressed to** 

the “ Governln$3$fe * ifxfeh tte t2 eif er once, and it ' 

also went further and supported act. ieeipr<&&y -but- 


Bengal. 

I am to ask that the remarks which follow in this 
letter may he read and considered in the light of the fore- 
going brief account of the attitude of the Chamber during 
recent years towards fiscal problems To begin with, the 
A - 1 » V A of the questions on your list I am to say that the 
L do not declare themselves as being supporters of 

a policy of Free Trade, or of a policy of Protection. They 
do not appioach the -".1 jr?t the way that this enquiry 
suggests. They hole, i II indicated above, that the 
country should not be bound to a rigid system. Free Trade 
is of necessity attractive to merchants, hut the Committee 
would not rule out the possibility *■* ' J "*> vrtain 

industries m certain circumstances. >■ * ve no 

objection to the imposition of custom* . - * ; .rpose 

of obtaining revenue. And in the present circumstances 
and conditions of this country, they think that customs 
duties provide probably a more suitable method of raising 
revenue than is provided by direct taxation. But this view 
is subject to the limitation that the tariff is low. So long as 
it is a revenue producing tariff, at a low level, it would cer- 
tainly seem to be prefeiable to direct taxation. But when 
it is a levenue tariff on a high level, or a protective tariff, 
then in the opinion of the Committee, direct taxation is un- 
avoidable. Referring to Questions Nos. 3 and 5, they do not 
propose to deal with the various articles taxed, or with the 
effect that the existing tariff policy may have had on 
Indian industries. For these are, in their view, matters to 
he dealt with by the several trades and industries concerned. 
In answer to Question No. 4, they would say that the 
principles upon which the Indian tariff is at present based are 
generally sound. They agree, for example, that luxuries 
should he more heavily taxed than necessaries ; and that the 
import a tv.-, rf certain classes of goods should he encouraged 
b\ ; ov (Lii-s. _ At the same time, the general level of the 
duties is now high ; and complaints in lespect of the classi- 
fication of vaiious, classes of guud^, have been made. It might 
he well, therefore, for the subject to be thoroughly' investi- 
gated hv r-r. expert Committee in consultation with the trades 
and ilu Tl 1. V, Questions Nos. 6, 7 and S deal 

with excise duties as countervailing import duties. The 
Committee do not support tin. imposition of these taxes, but 
they can conceive lliot, from a revenue poiut of view, such 
may be sometimes j ustifiablo. Theoretically, an excise in 
such circumstances would mean presumably that a share, or 
perhaps the whole, of the protective benefit conferred on the 
local manufacture! by the import duty ould le diverted to 
the State. The local manufacturer would, of course, endea- 
vour to pass on the excise to the consumer. And possibly 
he would so pass it on unless, by so doing, he increased his 
price up to, or above, that of the imported article. 

10521. I am now to refer to your Questions Nos. 9 to 29, 
which raise the subject of a protective tariff. The tariff 
should be framed primarily, the Committee think, not for the 
purpose ot fostering Indian industries but for the raising of 
revenue. The promoting of industrial development might 
he a secondary object, but the primary purpose ought to be 
the raising of levenue. The Committee find it difficult to - 
conceive that India, or indeed any country, can become in- 
dependent of other countries in regard to all her reqirfre- 
ments of manufactured goods. To whatever extent her 
manufacturing industries may develop, the country would 
still continue to import manufactured goods. At least " tins 
would seem to he the- experience of other great manufactur- 
ing countries, such as the United States and Germany before 
the wa i\ Nor de the Committee think that a policy designed 
to- exclude all foreign-made goods could be in the best interests 
o£ India. A great export trade and a great import trade 
will be imperative ifi&d: couatify igTever to be indurffl^Sy- 
developed^ * But though they -would d^ecate-this lg o : ; 
called ** ring-fence ^ policy, the Committee &gi%T that it 
desirable -'to “mate# TriBrjtam self^porirfe IfaaftjiSMMftf 
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present in respect of manufactured goods. The war 
showed this to he necessary, and the Chamber pointed out 
the necessity to the Government in the letter quoted in 
paragraph 5 above. But it would appear to be advisable to 
endeavour to promote only those industries for the develop- 
ment of which the circumstances and conditions of India 
are favourable. The Committee would not favour the 
imposition of an indiscriminate protective tariff on all 
foreign goods. The claims of every industry seeking Pro- 
tection should be examined and explored by an expert com- 
mission. And if such a commission decided that it would 
be in the general interest of India that an industry should 
he pi elected, then the duties might be arranged accordingly, 
It may be anticipated that most industries would' claim Pro- 
tection, but each would have to make out his case, and the 
opponents of protection would also be heard. Such a 
method of dealing with the tariff would, of course, mean 
immense labour, hut there would seem to he no other way 
in which to discriminate. 

10522. Tn dealing with new industries, the Committee 
would proceed on the principles that I have just indicated. 
A new industry ought not to be entitled to Protection merely 
because it is new. Its promoters should he required to 
satisfy an expert commission that it is naturally suited to 
the country, that the raw mateiial is available, and that 
there is a reasonable prospect of the industry becoming self- 
supporting. For, spc'Vrc 1 n oadly, the Committee would be 
against protecting which show after a time that 

they must have permanent and continuous assistance in the 
way of import duties. It may, however, be necessary here 
to make exceptions in lespect of industries lequired for the 
production of war munitions and material. Turning to 
Question No. 15, 1 am to repeat that the Committee favour 
the general principle of reciprocity. They would, therefore, 
be inclined to support countervailing measures against 
dumping, bounties, transport concessions, etc. But they 
would, of course, have every case examined on its merits. 
Heie they merely indicate their agreement with the gene- 
lal principle. They have in mind for instance the Indian 
countervail mg sugar duties of 1899. In 1917 the Cham- 
ber suggested that section 6 of the Canadian Customs Act 
of 3907 is a suitable provision of law for the control of 
‘‘dumping*’. 

10523. In re;' 1 ™ | N- 1*. T am to say that the 

Chamber has ( ' y ■ ’■ « ■ ' industries as such. 

But considered in opposition to power-loom industries, they are 
surely an anachronism. The power-loom has now established 
itself throughout the world, and it will not be successfully 
opposed by the hard-loom. At the same time, there is no 
reason why Indian hand-loom industries should not be en- 
couraged in respect of certain special classes of goods. On 
the contrary, the manufacture of such special Indian fabrics 
as this ought certainly to be fostered. And it must not be 
supposed also that the Committee are antagonistic to hand- 
loom industries. Their point is that they 3 eg lid it as hope- 
less to expect liand-Ioom prod action to compete with power- 
loom production. Proceeding to Question No. 17, I am to 
say that the effect of protective duties is to secure and to 
stabilise the domestic market in the interest of industries. 
Presumably, therefore, competition among local manufac- 
turers might be le^s intense than if the war’d at large were 
competing with them. And it might well follow that there 
would be more danger of combinations, having in view a 
monopolistic price than there is under a free system. The 
Only safeguards against such a danger would appear to be 
a strong and vigorous public opinion, and a legislature pre- 
pared, if necessary, to take legislative action. British and 
foreign industrial finns would probably endeavour to 
establish themselves in India in ovdei to get the benefit of 
the protective duties. But this is not a matter in respect 
of which the Committee can make suggestions. They 
would leave it for the manufacturers themselves to examine. 
As regards Question No. 19, I am to lepeat that the Com- 
mittee are not, as I have already indicated, in favour of the 
introduction of general indiscriminate piotective duties. 
They would proceed cautiously and tentatively, protecting 
only those industries that can show to the satisfaction of an 
expert commission of enquiry that they are suited to the 
country, and that there Is a prospect of their development. 
Tinder such a system the difficulties referred to in Question 
No. 19 would be dealt with by the expert commission. 

10524. It is not easy to reply definitely to Question No. 
20, namely whether ordinarily the whole, or any part of an 
import duty is passed on to the consumer in a rise of price. 
There would probably he few cases where some part of the 
duty could not he passed on to the consumer. And if there 
is iittle or no domestic production, tbe whole of the duty 
would probably have to he home by the consumer. If 
there is domestic production, the price to the consumer of 


tbe locally made article would rise in tbe absence of effec- 
tive competition among tbe domestic manufacturers. But 
tbe question is not one that can be answeied in general 
terms. It is a matter fur investigation and enquiiy in 
respect of particular articles and th«* circumstances and con- 
ditions of their importation and manufacture. Similarly, 
the Committee would hesitate to answer Question No. 2J, 
namely, whether a rise m price created by an ir*p ert d -.tv 
is likely to be permanent or not. As regards Q w*: ion No, 
22, it seems to the Committee to be inevitable that an in- 
crease in price to the Indian consumer must be accepted if 
protective duties are to be imposed. And in reply to Ques- 
tion No. 23, they would again repeat their previously ex- 
pressed opinion that every article ought to he examined on 
its merits. Theie should be no general protective duties; 
and the point whether necessaries should be taxed should be 
investigated with other similar problems. The enquiry made 
by Question No. 24, is as to whether the increased co&t of 
living resulting from protection, would be covered wholly, or 
in part, by a lise in wages or salaries. Wages and salaries 
would, it may be anticipated, tend to climb up slowly after 
the rise in prices. And it is to be feared that there would 
be discontent in the meantime, more especially if Protec- 
tion were general, and the consequent lise in prices was also 
general. The possibility of such discontent is of itself a 
very strong reason for introducing Piotection very cauti- 
ously, and to a limited extent only, in the beginning. 

10525. The effect that a. policy of Protection wonld have 
on the foreign trade of India would doubtless vary with the 
measure and extent of the protective duties. Indiscrimi- 
nate general protective duties would almost certainly harm 
the foreign trade. But such limited Protection of carefully 
selected industries, as the Committee would be disposed to 
favour, might have a beneficial effect. Question No. 26 is 
really answered in the introductory paragraphs of this letter. 
The Committee do not like the idea of making the tariff a 
weapon of aggression. They would use it as a means of 
defence. The action taken by Lord Cui*7on’s Government 
in 1903, with reference to the French duties on coffee, is an 
instance of how a tariff may be advantageous to India as a 
defensive instrument for bargaining with other countries. 
As regards Questions Nos. 27 and 23, I am to sev that the 
Committee are, as I have indicated, in favour of reciprocal 
treatment as between India and other countries. They 
would p corn'd cpeoipl treatment to countries giving favour- 
able rvr> r 1 •£■ 1^ .II * imports. The p ovvv ^e"t organi- 
sation referred to in Question No. 29 . ’ ‘-e tariff 

commission, the need for which I have already suggested. 
Even without the adoption of Protection the establishment 
of such a commission would seem to be necessary now that 
the tariff stands at a high level. 

10526. Questions Nos. 30 to 34 derl with export duties. Sc 
far as the Committee are com-eMicd. they would hesitate to 
impose export duties exupt fuv the purpose of raising 
revenue. The commercial policy of an export duty is general- 
ly to secure advantage to domestic industries, as against 
their foreign rivals, in the provision of raw material. But, 
except in the case of monopoly articles, this object is difficult 
to attain. It is, similaily, difficult to mate the foreign 
buyer pay the tax except in the case of monopoly articles. 
The Chamber supported in 3 919 a pioposal to levy an 
export duty on Indian hides and skins. The proposal was 
adopted and a 15 per cent, duty has been in force since 
September of that \ car. It may be* that the real effect of 
this duty ha& been obscured by the abnormal trade condi- 
tions prevailing during the last two years. But it is a fact 
that the quantity of raw material, in the shape of hides 
and skins, available for the Indian tanner is now infinitely 
greater than he can consume. Indian hides have no mono- 
poly in the world’s markets > and so far as hides are con- 
cerned, the duty has been apparently a fail are. Goat -skins 
are more in the nature of a monopolistic article, and the 
failure is perhaps lew pronounced as regards them. On 
the whole the Committee would be opposed to export duties 
save for purely levenuc purposes, ard then only on a very 
low level. They would icrUinly oppuse any idea of levying 
such duties on" foodstuffs. It is true that Indian prices 
might he thereby lowered, but lhc\ would be lowered to the 
producer as well as to the oonsumei. The result would he 
that the pioducei would restrict his pi eduction in order 
to increase his price. The fall in jute p r icr>- » ot, it must 
be admitted, entirely due to the txqn t tax — sL w- that 
this is what would happen. As the grower icecives less for 
his jute, he tends to re^iiot hi? nVtivatmn ; and he would 
do the same with foodstuffs. As regards Question N o. 34, an 
export duty on a raw material, in i etaliation for an import 
duty imposed by a foreign country, is not likely to be suc-^ 
cessful unless the article taxed is a monopoly article- The’ 
foreign buyer would naturally buy elsewhere unless the 

V, 
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article was peculiar to India. 

10527. At a time when India is striving to rebuild her 
former great trade with foreign countries it may perhaps 
he inopportune to propose Imperial Preference. But assu- 
ming the ultimate resumption of more or less normal con- 
ditions, the Committee take the view that it would he diffi- 
cult to show that a preferential system would be directly 
]frejudical to Indian interests. This was the opinion ex- 
pressed by the late Sir Edward Law in the minute attach- 
ed to the Government of India’s despatch of the 23rd 
October 1908. The Committee do not, therefore, anticipate 
that India would have to risk any appreciable economic loss 
for the sake of Imperial Preference. To quote Sir Edward 
Law* again, they think ‘‘that while there would be little 

♦Life of Sir Edward Fit 


immediate direct gain in participating in a policy of Im- 
perial Preference, the essential legitimate development of 
Indian manufacturing industries could best be obtained by 
participation in an Imperial system of preferential 
tariffs/ 1 And there is a further consideration that, in cal- 
culating the economic loss, the advantages lesulting to In- 
dia from its connection with the British Empire would 
have to he put into the scale. The Committee do not pro- 
pose to deal in detail with Questions Eos. 35 to 42, or to 
give lists of articles in respect of which preference might be 
given. Bat, broadly speaking, they would favour a general 
preference in favour of the United Kingdom and British 
possessions, but it would have to be on the principle of 
reciprocity. 

Braid haw 19X1— p, 371. 


SIR ROBERT WATSON SMYTH. 


Oral evidence* Calcutta, the 13th January 1922. 


"President . — 

10528. Q . You represent the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce P 
A . Yes. 

10529. Q. You very naturally point out that as your 
Chamber consists of 243 companies, firms and persons, 
engaged in the import and export trades, in manufacturing 
industries, in ship-owning, banking, insurance, etc., it is 
hardly possible that on such fiscal matters you could have 
any unanimity in opinion. 

A. Very difficult. 

10530. Q. In paragraph 6 on page 1 you say that “at the 
same time the general level of the duties is now high; and 
complaints in respect of the classification . of various 
classes of goods have been made. It might be well 
therefore for the subject to be thoroughly investigated by 
an expert Committee in consultation with the trades and 
interests affected”. Could you please explain what is 
meant by it ? . 

A. That is rather off the line of this enquiry. . About 
the various classification of goods I think the engineering 
people have got a good deal to say about that - there have 
been good many complaints and as this Committee is 
enquiring into the whole policy, we thought it a good place 
to put that in. There have been these complaints about 
the classification of goods. Here we are not talking so 
much about the amount of the tariff hut as to how it was 
applied to the different imports. Thar is what we mean 
there. 

10531. Q. Could you give any instances in which the 
present tariff is operating unfairly? 

A. It is not so much the tariff operating unfairly as 
the classification of the goods under the tariff. 

10532. Q. As regards fiscal policy, 1 understand your 
Chamber's position to he neither strict Free -Trade nor strict 
Protection hut discriminating policy in regard to both ? 

A . That is the best policy which we have sought to put 
before this Committee and we did net approach it as either 
free-traders or protectionists ; although we realise that 
free-trade is attractive to many we also realise that there 
are certain industries — but thev imM be very carefully 
discriminated which should, speaking of India as a whole, 
be protected afc any rate for the time being. 

10533. Q. Do you think Oiat in the economic national 
interest of India, it is desirable to encourage the development 
of industries in this country ? 

" A. Undoubtedly, but not to the extreme that we have 
been suggested that India should be made entirely self- 
SS^rting which we think is out of all practical politics. 
^JjQ5B4 If you agree that it is to the national interests 
oxlnfia to have a policy of substantial development of 
you would h$we objection to give State 
— r i|ance'?^ You would give Protection in' some form for 
ablishment of. new industries ' "which petay be of 

to ffielcounliy? 

t, W be very carefully proved: figst ofall 
to the country C and secondly 
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in the subsequent statement, you tfeferto $£ Com- 

mission/' Will you please cxplain whaj 



conveyed by that expression ? 

A. I do not know that T can explain any more than 
what the actual words mean. 

10537. Q. I mean as the recommendation consists 
of two words expert and Commission, would you have a 
commission going about consisting of experts who would 
deal with them ? I want really to get at the mind of the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce, that is why I am asking 
this question. Would it be a Commission who would go 
about taking evidence ? 

A . I think so. I do not know that going about and 
taking evidence would be necessary. If it were necessary, 
of course, they would have to do it, but let us not drive 
the meaning of the word expert too far. All that we mean 
by the word’ expert' is that it should be a Committee of men 
who would be duly qualified to enquire into and decide 
on this question and who could take evidence on both 
sides. 

10538. Q. They will take evidence, if necessary. What I 
wanted to know was whether you really meant a Commission 
who would go about taking evidence throughout the 
country or whether you meant that it should be a Commit- 
tee sitting at some headquarters consisting of competent 
men qualified to decide who would consider a 1 ! proposals 
put before it for careful investigation into all aspect*, of 
the question before sanctioning any protective tariff? 

A. J do not know that we considered it well as far 
as that. What we had in mind v/a« that both sides should 
be heard, that it should not be -j file nr f«'»- the industry 
to put up a good case, but that also those who were opposed 
to that industry being profe^trd =horid fd?o be heard. 

10539. Q. That is wb.it I wanted io find out. We 
cannot recommend to Government to appoint Commission 
after Commission ? 

A. I think that what we had in mind was more or less 
a standing tribunal. 

10540. Q. An ordinary standing Committee who would 
investigate the claims of oach individual industry ? 

A. Yes. 

10541. Q. From all aspects of the case before recommend- 
ing to Government for action in any particular direction ? 

A . I do not think we had the idea of an expert Commit- 
tee such as this sitting from time to time. 

10542. Q. In paragraph 12 you say that you are opposed 
to auy idea of levying an export duty on foodstuffs 
and then you go on to point out that it is true that 
Indian prices might be thereby lowered, but they would be 
lowered to the producer as well as to the consumer. The 
result would be that the producer would restrict his 
production in order to increase his price. The fall in jute 
prices — not, it must be admitted, entirely due to the export 
tax — shows that this is what would happen. As the grower 
receives less for his jute, he tends to restrict his cultivation 
and he would do the same with foodstuffs. If an exjloft 
duty was imposed, are you quite sure that the production 
of foodstuffs in -India would he reduced ? 

A* Ton cannot be sure" of, anything in this world hut 
■ever? thai^tbsfc bne'-see^iffom tire past all points - that 
•conehisron./ Yf^yw -reduce the prices the ryot gets for ids 
•rice orwh^tev^Itisr^and- ■ finds that he «a itTgiW 

and'grow.dttte/ 
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good alternative crop to jute and in fact when they reduce 
the area devoted for jute, mostly it goes for rice. 

10544. Q. With reference to Imperial Preference in the 
next paragraph you say that it is inopportune to propose 
Imperial Preference at the present moment. But assuming 
the ultimate resumption of more or less normal conditions, 
the Committee take the view that it would he difficult to 
show that a preferential system would he directly prejudi- 
cial to Indian interests. Do you think that it would he 
advantageous to Indian interests P 
A. The paragraph is as non-committal as one could 
possibly imagine and I really would rather leave it as 
non-committal. I certainly think that this is not a good 
time either for political or any other reasons to talk about 
Imperial Preference at the moment. 

10545. Q. Therefore you would leave the matter open ? 

A . Just as open as it is drafted there. 

10546. Sir "Edgar Holberton . — Q. Your Chamber has, 

I gather, realised as fairly as everybody else, the necessity 
of raising enough money and therefore for revenue purposes 
the necessity of a tariff? 

A. Yes. 

10547. Q. Would you look upon the present tariff of 11 
per cent, as getting anywhere near a protective tariff ? 

A. It is getting that way. Our point of view as regards 
taiiff for revenue purposes is that it is all right as long as 
you don’t defeat your own end and as long as you allow 
imports to come in. You must see that you don’t put 
your tariff rates so high that you stop your imports, in 
which case you would not get your revenue. I think the 
present 11 per cent, is getting very near that point. 

1054S. Q. Supposing it is necessary to raise more revenue 
in the current year or in the following year, has your Cham- 
ber considered whether further revenues should take the 
form of increase in these duties or direct taxation ? 

A Well, it is very difficult to say. As we pointed out 
we think that we are getting very near the margin when 
the rise in these duties will not produce the extra revenue 
required, but I should very much hesitate to say that we 
have a dually i cached that yet. If a small increase were 
made, I don’t think on principle that the Bengal 
Chamber would object to it as being certain to stop the 
flow of imports. 

10549. Q. There is the risk there ? 

A. Yes. 

10550. Q. In that case it would perhaps be necessary, if 
tbe Government of India was. ever faced with a high 
deficit, to have more direct taxation P 

A* If that seems to he the only alternative. 

10551. Q. Has your Chamber ever considered what form 
the direct taxation, if the Government were forced to impose 
it, should take ? 

A . I won’t commit them. I don’t think that this point 
has ever been put Lefoie them. 

30552. Q. They have not considered that point ? 

A. Ho. 

10553. Q. In your paragraph 8 you state that an industry 
should not he protected merely because it is new. You also 
stipulate that it should have a reasonable prospect of becom- 
ing self-supporting. At what period of its life, do you think 
that the policy of Protection can best he applied P I ask 
you this because we have heard various views ; some people 
suggest that a non-existent industry should he protected 
in order to bring it into being ; others say that an industry 
which has been started and is struggling should he protec- 
ted ; others, again, say that an industry which is on its legs 
and which is passing thiough a had crisis should he pro- 
tected. Which of these three classes do you think should 
be selected p • 

A. The question put that way is difficult to answer. 
The view which the Bengal Chamber of Commerce put 
foward is that each industry should he taken on its own 
merits. The answer does not mean that a new industry 
should be excluded. It may he that a new industry should 
be protected right from the very start, provided that it 
is proved to be suitable to the country and also likely to 
have a future before it. On the other hand, it may be an 
industry which has been started and is faced with a crisis. 
If that also was decided to be an industry that was suit- 
able to the country, we should agree to that being protected. 

10554. Q. Then the real test is the suitability of tbe in- 
dustry to the countiy P 

A. Yes, and the likelihood that it would not always need 
Protection ; what we are really against is the idea that it 
could never go on unless it is protected. 

10555. Mr. Rhodes. Q. You would except of course 
key industries p 

A . Yes* in the case of munitions* 


10556. Sir Edgar Holberton . Q. Permanent and con- 
tinuous assistance might he given to munitions P 

A. Yes, key industiies defined m this* way to help war 
and not those defined by the Legislature at Home. t 

10557. Q. When you' are considering the question oi 0 
selecting industries for Protection, the firs* - test is the suit- 
ability of the industry to tbe country. . Would you take into 
serious consideration the length of period during which the 
consumer will have to pay more because of Protection? 

A. Yes, undoubtedly. The man who is representing 
the consumer would put that very much to the fore. 

10558. Q. You realise that the consumer would usually 
have to pay ? 

A. Yes. . . * .. , 

10559 Q. As regards the expert Commission, will it be a 
standing Commission with salaries and regular officers? 

A. I think that it would have to he, for a time at any 
rate. If you are going to make a great change like thus, 
the enquiry would have to last for a considerable time 
and piobahly would have to he standing. No doubt 
later on, when perhaps only occasional references would be 
made, this special Committee could ho brought together. 

I would not like to answer too much on that point because 
really we have not worked out any scheme. We have not 
gone into that part. We did not go into the question or 
expense. 

10560. Q. Have you any idea as to how the policy or 
reciprocity indicated in paragraph 12 would work ? What 
do you mean ? 

A. That we do to others as they do unto us. 

10561. Q. Quite apart from any idea of Impeiial Prefer- 
ence? 

A. Yes. 

10562. Q. If anybody dealt with you unfairly as you 
considered, you would take measures to deal with them ? 

A. Certainly. 

10563. Q. That would really be the basis of reciprocity r 
A. Defensive reciprocity. 

10564. Q. Your Chamber is in favour only of defensive 
reciprocity ? 

A. That is what we mean. 

10565. Q. Your Chamber is in touch with all the parts 
of the world. Have you ever found yourself hampered by 
the want of a consulate service ? t 

A. No. Prom what I remember during my time with 
the Chamber, and also from my own experience as a mer- 
chant, I don’t think that we have been very much hampered* 
10566. Q. If you are going to develop this reciprocity, 
how will you he able to obtain information from other 
countries? 

A. The only time that I remember was in tbe time of 
tbe sugar bounties when Germans and Austrians tried by 
all possible means that one could think of in disguising 
from us their bounties. But somehow we got all the in- 
formation, whatever form the bounty took, whether it 
was a rebate in freight, whether it was a slight rebate in 
the Railway charges and all sorts of underground ways. 
Our Intelligence Department seemed to hare found that 
out quickly enough. That is the onlv instance I remember. 

10567. Q . If you establish a consulate service, it would 
be an expensive affair. Your Chamber does not think it 
necessary P 

A. I would prefer not to go so fai as that. 

10568. Q. Do you believe that you have suffered any 
harm by the want of it P 

A. No. _ „ 

10569. Mr. Narottam Morarjee.—Q. In paragraph ^ 9 
you allude to combinations. Can you tell me of any in* 
dustrial combinations in India? # > 

A. Yes, I suppose j on can take all the Associations as 
combinations. 

' 10570. Q. Which Associations do you mean? 

A . The Jute Mills Association the Cotton Mills Associa- 
tion in Bombay, and the Indian Mining Association. 

10571. Q. Do they regulate prices of manufactured 
articles ? .... 

A. No, but they regulate other things which affect puce. 

10572. Q . Can you give me any instance p t 
A. Yes, the number of days in which the jute mills 
work. It is all arranged by the Association. 

10578. Q. Only when the trade is slack, they either close 
their mills or they curtail their production. Is that pot so ? 

A. Anyhow that is my idea of a combination. I may he 
wrong. I think in the matter of coal too, they hold meet- 
ings and regulate prices regards any tenders that might 
have been called for. They don’t always carry out agree- 
ments. That is my idea of a combination* I don’t mean 
any amalgamation of capital. 


o 
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10574. Sir Montagu Webb. — Q. The statement which 
your Chamber has put in is quite complete and contains all 
the information we can expect to get from the Chamher. 
There are, however, one or two general questions that I 
should like to ask you. It has been suggested to us by or- 
thodox free traders that a general policy of Protection must 
r ecessanly raise prices and would therefore tend to increase 
the present discontent. Do you think that is a considera- 
tion that we should take any notice of ? At the end of 
paragraph 10, you have some reference to it. 

A. "We have stated in the last sentence of that paragraph 
that “the possibility of such discontent is of itself a very 
strong reason for introducing Protection very cautiously 
and to a limited extent only, in the beginning.” I am of 
that opinion. I think it would tend to either keep up 
prices that might otherwise go down, or raise them still 
higher. 

10575. Q. Then another general question, which I should 
like to have your view on is this — it has been suggested to 
us that a protective policy by , stimulating industries would 
tend to withdraw population from agriculture and concen- 
trate^ it on industrial centres and might thereby increase 
the risk of famine.* Is that a consideration to which the 
Bengal Chamber has given any attention? 

A. No. That point of view had not occuned to them. It 
sounds to me, just taking it as you stated, as rather far 
fetched, 

10576, Q. Sou do not think that the withdrawal of 
population from the fields could be so great as to veiy seri- 
ously affect agriculture ? 

A, I do not think concentration in towns when you are 
dealing with millions in India could he possibly sufficient 
to make any such difference in the matter of agriculture as 
to increase the risk of famine. 

10577. Q. I think the President has said that the Bengal 
Chamber appears to be a discriminator in the matter of 
tariffs. We had one very able witness in Lahore who describ- 
ed all industries as passing through the baby stage, the 
child stage and the adult stage, and his recommendation to 
ns was to nurse the baby, protect the child and to free the 
adult. Is that generally a policy which will commend itself 
to the Bengal Chamher? 

A. I am not sme that it w r ould. I think perhaps I ought 
to ask you to forget for a moment that I am the President 
of the Bengal Chamber. But my idea is rather the other 
way. I look upon an mdustiv that can thrive without pro- 
tection like a stiong health v plant that grows in the open 
and 13 armed by natuie against all the winds that blow. 
Industrie started and going on under Protection seem to 
me like weak exotic that grows in tbe conservatory. If 
the window is open and a in, it clies. That 

is iny own view, as opposed *• 1 it \ „ *aid just now, 
nursing the hahy and so on. I think of course the “baby 
very often requires Protection, but the sooner you allow it to 
run in the open, so much the better 

10578. Q . At the same time, green houses and conserva- 
tories are not unknown ? 

A . They are not at all unknown, but the thing is which 
produces the better plants. 

10579. Q . Your ieeling is this. The less nursing the 
better ? 

A. That is my opinion. 

10580. Mr. Cogajee. — Q. In your paragraph 8, you say 
that, it may be necessary to deal specially with industries 
•required for the production of war munitions and material. 
Will that not cover a very large Tange of industries, the 
iron and steel industry, many chemical industries, leather 
industry, etc? 

A* t suppose it could be made to cover a very large range 
, of protection, but I do not think we have that m our minds 
in using these words. If that argument is pursued to its 
logical conclusion, it could be made to cover every industry. 

- ado not think we meant that. 

10581. Q. As regards the procedure of the Expert Com- 
mission, would you give Protection to each industry as it is 
. passed by the Commission or would you wait for a long time 
’■until the expert Commission had made a comprehensive 
y^.su^vev of all industries and found which were suitable ? 

s not co . asider po^t. I think each industry 
;deafe with- on its own and it need not wait for the 
C t0 examine all the industries. 

Qv;pwas suggesting to you in this connection the 
new-put- fewaid by Professor ffevons that as the Commis- 
sion passes should get Protection', and there- 
fore it would be a tentative way of ‘ushering in Protection so 
thp.t experiments might be made -in that direction ? * 

A Yes. i ' 

10583. Q. And that is also what you imply perhaps by 
the last sentence of paragraph 10, viz., “the possibility of 


such discontent is of itself a very strong reason for intro- 
ducing Protection very cautiously, and to a limited extent 
only, in the beginning *’P 

A. That was against the other alternative of universal 
protected tariff. 

10584. Q. In your paragraph 11, you say inter alia 
“ The Committee do not like the idea of making the tariff a 
weapon of aggression. They would use it as a means of 
defence.” Let me put it to you that several countries which 
levy very heavy import duties on our manufactured goods 
admit our raw materials free. Would you not use either 
import duty or export duty against such hostile action on 
the part of other nations ? 

A. I would use every weapon that t had in my armoury, 
but the matter to be considered very cj> v efn 1 Iv Is as to 
whether, in producing your weapon in the for n of export 
duty, you are not doing yourself more harm than the person 
you are attrAi^cr. 

10585 Mr. M > it —Q. I noticed that this written evi- 
dence of your Chamber was published in tbe Press a couple 
of days ago. 

A- That is our difficulty on many occasions. Documents 
of this kind have naturally to be circulated to our mem- 
bers. The Statesman and the Englishman are^ members 
of the Chamher and we cannot stop them publishing. I 
admit that it is wrong. 

10586. Q It is certainly a rather curious proceeding? 

A. It is a very curious proceeding, and, as a m.ub-r of 
fact, I took the opportunity ot speaking very strongly about 
it, because not only is one statement issued, but it is also 
commented on, favoiuably or unfavouiably, before it is in 
our hands 

10587. Q. It takes off the cream of our discussion. 

A I consider the action of both the Statesman and the 
Englishman is wrong. 

10588. Q. I take it that the views of your Chamher are 
summed up in the second sentence of paiagraph 7, where 
you say, that the primary puipose of the tariff* ■ 'C 1 1 ^ Iv 
the raising of revenue, anchthat the promotion ' ■ f ‘ .. 
development might Tbe the secondary object. 

A. That I think is a statement that would find most 
supporters taking the <vhole of our members. 

10589. Q . I should just like you to elucidate that a little. 
How would you attain that secondary object? 

A. What I mean is that no body will object to a tariff 
for revenue purposes, while man would object very strongly 
to a tariff for promoting industrial development. 

10590. Q. The two objects would come into conflict very 
often? 

A . Yes. 

10591. Q. When a revenue duty is raised above a certain 
point it becomes less productive. Like the tobacoo duties 
for instance ? 

A. Yes. - . * 

10592. Q. It is rather difficult to meet the two objects P 

A. Once you get them going they are hound to clash. 

I think we had that in mind. 

1059 B. Q. I gather the Chamber only contemplate Pro- 
tection for a limited period because you say that in tbe case 
of industries which cannot carry on without permanent and 
continuous assistance, you would remove Protection. Is 
that your general theory ? 

A . That is our general theory, the idea being that if aa- 
industry cannot ever hope to exist in this country without 
being helped by the tax payer, that is a form of riotection 
which the Chamber does not contemplate. 

10594. Q. Then you would remove the protective duty ? 

A . Yes. 

10595. Q. Looking at the practical experience of other 
countries, will it be a practical proposition to remove the 
protective duty ? _ It has often been found to be difficult in 
the case of flouiishing industries. When an industry is 
languishing and for that reason requires Protection, there 
would be a great out-cry if you remove the duty ? 

A. If the industry were languishing, it would be a 
question of removing the duty or of raising it in order to 
keep the industry going. Each would cause an outciy. 

10596. Q. Supposing you aie satisfied that it would 
never flourish, what would you propose ? 

A. Y ou mean when the time comes for removing the 
duty ; it would be difficult. That I quite admit, but we 
were reallycon sidering whether the industry should ever be 
protected. 

10597* Q. You could tell from the start ? 

4 You could usually tell from the start. If an industry 
woald not run on its own, our recommendation is to turn 
it down from the Biart, 

10598. Q. You rely oft the judgment of the exffert - 
mission? 



A . One has got to rely on it. 

10599 Sir Jkanatyee Dadccbhoi /.. Q, I shall sum up 
the result of your examination to-day in a few words ana 
I would like you to let me know if I have correctly 
appreciated your evidence. I understand that the Chamber 
does not wish to commit itself rigidly either to a system 
of Protection or Free Trade, but that they are of the definite 
opinion that in cases where certian industries . require 
Protection and where circumstances and conditions in India 
are favourable and those industries could hold their own 
within a definite period of time, Protection should he 
accorded. Am I right in this conclusion ? 

A . Yes, that seems to he a very fair summary. I have 
no criticism to make on it. 

10600. Q . Further, the mere fact that once a protective 
duty is put ou and there may he some difficulty in remov- 
ing it would not weigh with your Chamber in any way P 

A . That I cannot say, became that is a point that we 
have not considered. It was not raised as it happened, at the 
discussion at the Chamber. 

10601. Q. What is your personal view p Would it be 
fair to take the prospective view into consideration ; if you 
really felt that a certain industry required Protection, you 
would not consider whether hereafter it may be difficult to 
remove that Piotection ? 

A . I do not thiulc so. We should always hope for the 
best. 

10602. Q. You say in paragraph 6 speaking about tariff 
duties^ that the general level of duties is not high. You are 
referring to the duties in force in 1921 ? 

A. Yes. 

10603. Q. You will admit that though these duties 
are high, they have some sort of piotective effect in the 
country ? 

A. They must have. 

10604. Q» And from that point of view you do not object 
to that high level of duties ? 

A . No. 

10605. Q. Your 'Chamber’s well considered opinion is 
against the retention of the excise duty, because a part 
of thk profit is diverted to the State, which is wrong in 
principle P 

A. That is not what we say. 

10606. Q. You say c< theoretically an excise in such 
circumstances would mear pr^umr.hly that a share, or 
perhaps the whole, of the pi*, u Ti\ i h» ;*i j i; conferred on the 
local manufacturer b> the import duty would he diverted to 
the State.” The State comes in for an illegal participation of 
the duty, which ought not to go to the State, hut ought to 
go to the manufacturer. Is not that the opinion of the 
Chamber ? 

A. What I understand is this. Supposing you have got 
a 5 per cent, duty say on Manchester goods ; if there is no 
excise, the Bombay manufacturer gets the benefit of that 
5 per cent. duty. He starts at a 5 per cent, better level. 
But Government by an excise can divert to themselves 
part or all of that 5 per cent, benefit. 

10607. Q. That was a view which was never placed before 
us and we are thankful to your Association for placing that 
view before us and therefore I wanted to make it clear. 
You said in answer to Sir Edgar Holberton that in your 
opinion the 11 per cent, duty is getting near the limit of 
Protection P 

A, I do not think I said that quite. If I did, I did 
not quite mean that* I did not say the limit of Protection. 
You are not getting extra revenue on account of making 
things too expensive to he brought in. 'That is what I meant. 

10608. Q. When you refei to that limit, you speak as 
regards the necessaries as well as luxuries ? 

A . I speak about anvthing that is imported because if 
you* are putting on a tauff for the purposes of revenue, you 
must not keep out your imports. You do not get revenue. 
Our view is that you can laise the tariff: for revenue pur- 
poses as much as you like, provided you do not stop those 
goods coming in. 

10609. Q. What would you do ? There may he a vast 
margin left between that and protection. 

A . Do not use the word Protection. What*i am trying 
to get at is stopping your imports, and therefore stopping 
your revenue. 

10610. Q. The necessary corollary of what you say would 
he that Government is wrong in putting 20 per cent, duties 
on motor cars and other things ? 

A. You must take the whole tarriif. If an article can 
stand it, you may charge 75 per cent, for revenue purposes. 

10611. Q. It will have to be considered individually as to 
how far each article can stand it P 

A . Yes. 

10612. Q. You would not mind even 75 per cent, if it 
m could possibly stand it ? 


A. If it could stand it, my Chamber would agree. They 
think that it is a vciy good way of raising revenue.. 

10613. Q* I accept the statement you have just laid 
down. But the evidence given by the Chamber is that you 
would make an exception in the case of an indigenous 
industry which could he killed by foreign aggression ? 

A. You are jumping from one part of our evidence to 
another. The first statement was in reference to a tariff 
for revenue purposes. When we get on to the other part 
as regards Protection the Chamber have given what their 
view is and that coincides more or less with your best 
suggestion. Both the statements axe perfectl} r correct, hut 
hanging one on the other is not correct 

10614. Q. I want to show you that the line of demar- 
cation where the tariff for revenue puiposes stops and Pro- 
tection comes in is simply imaginary and each case depends 
on various circumstances. 

A . I do not think it is imaginary. It comes to a point 
in every commodity. 

10615. Q. It is merely a matter of individual merit P 

A . Yes. 

10616. Q. Mu Mant referred to the'pinnary and secondary 
object of tariffs. There too you cannot differentiate between 
the primary consideration and the secondary consideration, 
when the question of ail industry conies in which needs 
support P 

A. I will take youi word for it, hut please don t put 


that into my mouth. 

10617. Q. You also said that when a certain limit comes, 
direct taxation would he the proper course. I undex stood 
your remaik that where your ic venue duty comes to a stau- 
daid where you cannot “ collect revenue, you would prefer 
direct taxation P 

A. I do not know whether we would actually prefer it. 
It is the only alternative, when you stop the other source. 

10618. Q. That is, I suppose, from an academical point 
of view. Don’t you think that in India there is not much 
further scope for direct taxation P ' 

A. 1 should like to think so, I think we shall have to 
raise some more money by direct taxation. 

10619. Q. Which source would you recommend P 

A. I would sooner not say. 

10620. Q. So we are reduced to this position that ulti- 
mately a tariff is a far sounder and far more economical 
way than direct taxation ? 

A. From the very beginning we have been saying that a 
tariff is quite a good form of taxation, hut it ought not to 
he pushed up until it ceases to he a form of revenue. 

10621. Q. Then in your reply to Question No. 9, you are 
referring to hand-looms. I understand you would not protect 
hand-looms generally, hut only certain special class of goods. 
You say “ At the same time there is no reason why Indian 
hand-loom industries should not he encouraged in respect of 
certain special cl?v> of goods.” 

A. I do not think that means encouragement by Protec- 
tion. The Chamber has no objection to the hand-loom 
industry. I do not think you can expect us really to treat 
the industry seriously. . , _ 

10622. Q. You would encourage the hand-loom industry P 

A. Ye<, hut not to support it by Protection or taxation. 

10623. Q. You would like to expand it as a cottage 
industry ? 

A . We do not want to kill it or to be against it m any 


W Yo624. Q. In paragraph 10 you &poak about the discontent 
that would he caused. You say, <f and it is to he feared that 
there would be discontent in the meantime, more especially 
if Protection were general, and the consequent i iso in prices 
was also general.” Can you avoid discontent ? No 
policy, either tariff or direct taxation, could possibly avoid a 
certain amount of discontent ? , 

A. Quite so. There aie manv forms of policy that may 
or may not cause discontent. But there is one thing that 
alwavs causes discontent and that is a use in prices. 

10625. Q. The rhe in prices, i.c , the co4 *-l living wou'd 
naturally adjust itself in time bv rise in wages ? 

A. In time perhaps, but a use in wages is a sort of bad 
second. 

10626. Q. The plea of discontent is not a very very 
serious matter which ought to come in our way in coming 
to a decision in a matter like this ? 

A, I think you are a very hold man if you do not take 
that into consideration, because you have got a hiatus 
between the lise in prices and a corresponding rise in wages 
in which discontent may become acute. 

10627. Q. Iu replv to Sir Montagu Webb, you said the 
less industries are nursed the bettei. You think that there 
should he no undue interference with industries which are 
not able to support themselves? 

A. For ‘nursed’ I would substitute another word ‘cosseted*’ 
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1&628. Q. It would be capable of dubious interpretation. 

A. I think it is a very well known word. 

10629. Q. Yon do not mean to imply that you would 
really not nurse industries which hy a little help would 
stand on their own legs ? 

A. That is fairly clear. 

10630, Q . Speaking about the expert Commission, your 
Chamber think that the expert Commission must decide 
which industries require Protection and which do not ? 

A. Yes. We cannot see any other way. There are of 
course drawbacks to all Commissions. 

10631. Q. Do you agree that this Commission is an expert 
Commission ? If this Commission came to a conclusion 
that certain industries should he protected, would you 
regard it as a right ground for giving Protection to those 
industries ? 

A . I thought that this Commission was dealing with the 
whole fiscal question and not with particulai industries. 

10632. Q. It is part of our work to consider which indus- 
tries should receive support. Eveiy industry is represented 
before us and gives an opinion for or against, and so 
don’t you think that this Commission is competent to give 
an opinion P ^ ** 

A. That is a leading question. 

10633. Q. Don't you think that our opinion would be 
acceptable to your Chamber P 

A. X can only say that the opinion of this Commission 
will he received with the very greatest respect by my Cham- 
ber and will be treated with the consideration that it deserves. 

10634, Q. On the question of Imperial Preference you 
said that your Chamber would remain non-committal. I am 
very sorry to bear this from you. We are called upon to 
give an. expression of our opinion on a very important 
question like this, and it seems to me very deplorable that 
we should be deprived of the valuable opinion of your 
Chamber. I understand from the whole tenor of your note 
that your Chamber does not see its way to differ from the 
conclusions arrived at in 1903 by Loid Curzon’s Govern- 
ment, Is not that so on the whole ? 

A. That question was very carefully considered, and 
as I have stated in my answer to a previous question the 


last paragraph No. 13 was very carefully drafted, and 
I am afraid I cannot elaborate it. 

10635. Q. Your Chamber is the premier Chamber in 
India, and to be deprived of your opinion is a serious matter. 
In my opinion your Chamber ought to have expressed a 
definite opinion one way or the other. 

A . You are entitled to censure us if you like but you 
will not draw me into elaborating this paragraph. 

10636. Sir Edgar Holberton : Q. On the question of 
excise duties, in answer to Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, I 
understood you to indicate that you would look upon the 
diversion of this money to Government as an evil P 

A. Oh, no. It was Sir Maneckjee who suggested that 
it was an evil. I do not think it is an evil. 

10637. Sir Montagu Webb: Q. I w ould like to have 
that point more clearly. Your Chamber does not object to 
the excise duty, because the revenue goes to Government ? 

A. Not in the least. I believe I am right in stating 
that they think that that is the only excuse for an excise 
duty. 

10638. Mr. "Rhodes : The Chamber has stated quite 
distinctly “but they can conceive that from a revenue 
point of view such may be sometimes justifiable. ” 

10639. President: I will read their answer out as there 
is so much difference on that point. es The Committee 
do not support the imposition of these taxes, but they can 
conceive that from a revenue point of view such may he 
sometimes justifiable. Theoretically, an excise in such 
circumstances would mean presumably that a share, or 
perhaps the whole, of the protective benefit conferred on 
the local manufacturer by the import duty would he diverted 
to the State. ” As far as I understand it, it means, that 
the import duty confers a certain amount of Protection to 
the industry which manufactures the same class crocte 
India and that a countervailing excise duty ■%. ‘ 

that part of profit, or Protection, which goes to the industry 
to the State. Therefore that industry does not receive 
the amount of Protection that it would otherwise do by 
means of the import duty. That is what you mean ? 

A . Yes. But we do not say that that is an evil. 
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10540. Q . 4B. I was interested as managing proprietor 
of the Bande Mataiam mateh factory, but I had to close 
it in 1913 for want of supply of requisite timber from the 
Government Reserve Forest. I am interested as a Director 
and promoter of the S. I. D. Company which, manufac- 
ture pencils. 

10641. Q. 44. There are great natural advantages for 
these two industries in this country. Timber for matches 
and pencils can he had in abundance in this country and 
this is the chief raw material necessary for these two 
industries. From Government publications it is easily 
found that these timbers can bo had in profusion from 
the Indian forests ; but unfortunately neither the Gov- 
ernment nor the Forest Department take any interest to 
supply the requisite timber to me to help me in xnanufac- 
turrbg these articles locally. 

10642, Q. 45. Apy industry developed in the country 
must, in one way of other, develop the natural resources 
of the country and thereby bring economic prosperity to 
the people and will as well enrich the country. It will in 
ari indirect way be essential for national security. 

10643. Q. 46. I have not . travelled outside India, so 
cannot compare the organisation and equipment of these 
two industries in India and in other countries. 

10644; <J. 47. I depend for the sale of my output on 
* the local market. 

10645. Q< 48. I bad to compete with Japan and Contf- 
- nental countries like Sweden, Belgium, Germany and 
Austria and with the United States of America. 

10646. Q. 49. I am informed that there are cert Ym 
artificial organisations in these countries which enable 
them in selling these articles at a lower price in India than 
in the country of its origin. For instance, in pre-war days 


a match-box was used to be sold at two pice each in Japan 
and nearly one anna in Germany ; and the same articles 
were used to be sold in Calcutta at three for a pice and 
two for a pice, respectively. From this it is apparent that 
there was some sort of artificial organisation in the 
country of origin which helped them in selling these articles 
at a lower price in the Indian market. 

10647. Q. 50. Indian industries ought to be protected, 
for most of them are in an infant stage and thereforo it 
is but natural that they should be protected against 
foreign competition. I cannot definitely state what rate 
of duty ought to be imposed on them, for they will vary 
with the quantity of the goods imported. 

10648. Q . 51. I am morally sure that, if Protection is 
granted to the Indian industries at this’ stage, then they 
will in no distant future reach a certain stage of develop- 
ment when they wih be able to face foreign competition 
without the aid of Protection and they will also be able to 
compete in quality and price in the foreign markets. 

10649, Q, 52 to 55. I cannot say definitely about this. 

10650. Q . 56. I think the existing match factories have 
benefited hy the enhancement of the tariff. 

10651. Q. 57. I do not know. 

10652. Q. 58. No. 

10653. Q. 59. In the case of matches, papers and chemi- 
cals are the raw materials used as finished products of these 
industries and which are being established in India. 

10654. Q. 60. I would prefer Protection to all indus- 
tries established in India or whieh are to be established in 
India and the amount of Protection necessary for each of 
such will be determined after consulting t^e proprietors andv, 
also from the quantity of articles of that kind,i,mporte4 jfcjd' 
this country. * 
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10655* President.— Q. Mr. Mitra, you represent the 
Bande Mataram match factory P 

A. Yes. 

10656. Q. You are also a promoter of a company 
for the manufacture of pencils p 

A. Yes. 

10657. As regards the last sentence of your answer 
to Question No. 44, will you please let me know what 
is your grievance ? 

A. I applied to the Government for match wood. That 
was in 1911 and the correspondence went on during 1911 
and 1912, and after all I did not get any help. 

10658. Q. Why P Do you think the Government’s 
attitude was hostile to the development of your industry ? 

A* I cannot say exactly. 

10659. Q. I want you to develop you'* crr:®w»-i». 

A . I developed my grievance before ri » In s.--:v ,i\ Com* 
mission. If you will kindly refer to their Report yon will 
find it. 

10660. Q . Do those conditions continue even now ? 

A . Last week I met the Conseivator of Forests, and 
still he said the same thing. 

10661. Q. What did he say ? 

A , He said “ I will try, and I will see all these tilings.” 
They say these woods are to be had in profusion, and they 
say they are not even used for if uel. I asked them if they 
would reserve these for me, so that I could have an equal 
amount every year. They said in reply to my letter * c I am 
to state that the Forest Department does not desire to per- 
petuate species of such little value.” That is the reply I 
got from the Secretary to the Government. 

10662. Q. Do you think that the timber lequired for 
manufacturing matches is valuable ? 

A. I want it for a special purpose. Why do they not 
consider it as valuable ? 

10663. Q. Do you allege that your difficulty is the 
hostile attitude of the Government P 

A , I do not allege that Government is hostile, but if 
you think it to be so, it is* 

10664. Q. How can the Commission come to any 
decision about it ? 

A . If you so require, I can place all the correspondences 
before you. 

10665. Q. But can you give us the reasons which Gov- 
ernment have put forward for lef using to reserve the 
forest ? 

A. They have not given any reasons. They say “You 
purchase those trees from the contractors who fell them.” 
Under the present procedure they divide the forest into 
blocks A, B, C, D, etc., and sell the blocks by auction to 
different contractors. H ow can I purchase from 20 indivi- 
duals P They are all illiterate people and they do not know 
how to read or write English. To correspond with them all 
is a difficult thing. I saw Sir Thomas Hollan 1 after the 
Industrial Commission had finished its work, and repre- 
sented my case to him, and he advised me to . address the 
Government again and suggest his name. I did so, and the 
correspondence is still going on. I began from 1918 and 
that is still going on. 

10666. Q. You offered, of course, to pay the market 
value ? 

A . Certainly* I offered to pay the actual cost which 
Government - would incur for felling the timber, for 
carrying it to the station and loading it on the wagons plus 
the royalty. Of course in the case of royalty I suggested 
that the charge should he at the rate of 6 pies, per cubic ft. 

10667. Q* They weie supplying to the tea industry ? 

A . Now-a-days 1 learn, though I am not sure o± this 
that whole forests have been leased out to these tea garden 
owners. 

10668. Q. Nopermisrion to acquire leases was given to 
'the match industry ? 

A. No. 

10669. Q. Do you think that you could successfully 
compete with those countries that are selling matches in 
India ? 

A, In pre-war days my cost of manufacture used to he 
about 9 annas a gross, and I used to sell at 10 annas. The 
Swedish matches used to sell at 13 to 14 annas a gross. 
My only difficulty was with Japan. There was one brand 
in, the market which they used to sell at 8 annas a gross. 
Of course, it was an inferior quality. 

*10670. Q. What is the condition now? 

A. I cannot tell you exactly. I am not in touch with 
the market. I am not manufacturing matches now. 
Without wood how can I manufacture ? 

1067L Q. You have stopped working your factory ? 

At Yes. Since 191*3 I am not working. 


Because Government will not help you with 
wood at market rates ? 

A. Yes. If you want I can supply you with all the 
copies of the correspondence which passed between me and 
Government. • 

10678. Q. Y cu put forward this grievance before the 
Industrial Commission and still nothing was done? 

A . Yes. You will find my name in Mr. Swan’s repoifc. 
When he investigated this during the war period he speci- 
fically mentioned that I should get some help. Still, 
nothing was don 9 . 

10674 Q. What became of your plant? 

A. They are all lying in my factory. If you will 
kindly see Mr. Swan’s report you will know everything. 

10675. Q. In answer to Question No. 49 you say that 
vou are informed that there are certain artificial organisa- 
tions in these countries which enable them in selling articles 
at a lower price in India than m the countiy of its origin. 
That is dumping, is it not ? 

A . In one way, it is so. 

10676. Q. How are they able to manage it ? 

A. I do not know. I have not beendbo these countries. 
People who have Returned from these places say that 
matches used to sell at two pice each in Japan while the 
same used to be sold heie at 3 for a pice. 

10677. Q- That is to say, they are selling 6 boxes in 
India for the price of one box in Japan? 

A. Similarly in Germany match boxes used to sell at 
3 pice each while the same boxes were sold in India at two 
for a pice. 

10678. Q. The quotations that you are mentioning were 
retail sales, is it not ? 

A. Of course. 

10679. Q. Local sales were also retail or were they 
wholesale P 

A . Eetail sales. 

lt-680. Q. In answer to Question No. 50 you say that 
you cannot definitely state what rate of duty ought to be 
imposed for they will vary with the quantity of goods 
imported. There is a very heavy duty now on Impoited 
matches. Do you think that it is adequate to establish the 
industry in India ? 

A. Yes. 

10681. Q. If Government give adequate help in the 
matter of timber and other things, can the industry ho 
successfully worked P 

A. Certainly, it can. 

10682. Q . You say that if the induslryis once esta- 
blished under Protection, then, in course of time, a certain 
stage of development will be reached which would enable 
you to face foreign competition without the aid of Pro- 
tection. Will you please tell us why you say so ? 

A. At the infant stage it requires to be protected. 

10683. Q. What special advantages exist in India for 
this industry which would enable matches to he manufac- 
tured which would successfully compete with the foreign 
imports without any further aid after a certain period ? 

A. All the raw materials required are available in the 
country. When our people are sufficiently trained, they will 
turn out more than the quantity which they are producing 
in Germany or Japan. In that case the cost of production 
will gradually become less. 

10684. Q. You will need to import chemicals for your 
industry, is it not ? 

A. I have to import some of them, but they can also be 
manufactured in India. Mr. Griper of Messrs. Waldie <5b 
Co., promised to supply some chemicals required by me. 
If there is a demand for these chemicals in this country, 
there will be some bedy to mnnuf.ictui e them. 

10685. Sir Jfcr nechjee Do dci l hoy — Q. You said that 
you have dosed aow n your factory. How many factories 
are there notv in existence in India? 

A. In India proper I think there are two only, one at 
Ahmedabad and the other at Bilaspar. 

10686. Q. Are they small or big factories P 

A . They are big factories. 

10687. Q. Do you know wbat is their production? 

A. I do not know. I went to Bilaspur once and at that 
time they used to produce 800 to 900 gross a day. 

. 10688. Q . Where does the Ahmedabad factory get its 
timber from? 

A. I do not know. 

10f89. Q. You have not made enquiries in that con- 
nection P , A ; 

A. No. ' 

10690. Q. Of Bilaspur you have persona] knowledge? 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 13th January 1922. 

10672. Q. 
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A> Yes. I went there myself. They get timber from 
the forests of the Central Piovinces. Government have 
allowed them. 

10691. Q* That is to say, the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment is rendering help in that matter P 
A Yes. I am told the Burma Government is tender- 
ing some help to promising factories started at Rangoon 
and Mandalay. 

10692. Q. I undei stand from your evidence that there 
is a sufficient quantity, of timber in the country, that you 
can also get your chemicals, hut that you have not got 
the facilities for getting hold of the timber ? 

A . Yes. 

10698. Q. Have you got a large quantity of the 
requisite timber in Bengal P 
A. Yes. 

10694. Q Can you specify Jhe forests ? 

A . In the Darjeeling and Sunderbans forests. 

10695. Q. Are thej Government lands or malguzari ? 

A. They aie all Government lands. 

10696. Q In answer to Question No. 49 you say that 
dumping is going on. If you have the facilities, namely, 
Acquiring of leases from Government, chemicals and timber, 
would yoc be able fo stand against thisr dumping ? 

A . I cannon exactly say now. But at the time that I 
was manufacturing matches I used to produce matches at 
prices which were lower than the prices at wh'*ch German 
matches were soil in Calcutta. 

10697. Q. This was before the war P 
A. As I have already said several kinds of matches used 
to come from Japan. Only one brand used to sell at a 
letter price than my matches. 

106S8. Q. I understand that in 1918 you were able to 
compete against Germany and Japan ? 

A . Yes. 

10699. Q . In spite of the dumping P 
A. Yes. 

30700. Q. Your present argument is that you think 
that it is quite possible even at present, with these facilities, 
to stand competition ? 

A . Most probably, if I am allowed some time, because I 
have to train my workmen. 

10701. Q, You ih ink that the present duty of 12 annas 
per gross is sufficient. Do you want any further Protection 
in addition to Government help p Will you he able to stand 
against dumping with the duty of 32 annas a gross and 
facilities for acquiring the leases for obtaining timber ? 

A. No. I don’t; want any further Protection. 

10702, Mr. Maat.~~Q. What timbers do you use for 
your matches P 

A . At first nobody knew what timber was produced and 
what timber would he suitable. I wrote to Berlin to supply 
me match machinery and requested them to mention any 
timber suitable for match-making which could he got in 
Bengal and to send a box of sticks. They sent me some 
samples and mentioned the names of ceitain timbers. I do 
not know fiom where they got them, 

10703. Q. Were they Bengal timbers ? 

A. Yes The timber was called Evodia Pranivitalia 
locally called Khanakpa and it was available in the 
Darjeeling forests* I wrote to Mr. Pearson, at Debra Dun. 
He said that these timbers could be got and arranged 
to send me down some samples. I worked with those 
samples and found them very good. The Sunderbans 
timber is the Geon. There were two other timbers which 
the Forest Department sent down to me. I have forgotten 
their names. I examined them and found them suitable. 
10704. Q. Did you try the cotton tree— and somhax P 
A . I tried it and found it suitable. 

10706. Q,. Is it grown in Bengal ? 

AL Yes. 

. 10706. Q. Are these trees grown in compact blocks or 
in scattered areas ? 

’ A. Of course in forests all the trees are scattered. 

10707. Q. In scientifically grown forests trees are 
grown in compact blocks ? 

A. Most probably they are all scattered, because in 
forests trees are all scattered. 

- -10798. Q. Does the Bengal Forest Department extract 
the timber and then sell it themselves P 

A> No. They sell in blocks to the contractors. They 
mark the trees to be felled anu sell to the contractors by 
auction, and the contractors take out all the marked trees 
in the block. * ’ 

10709. Q. Did you try to get a block and take out all 
the trees P 
A. No. 


10710, Q. If you had done that you would probably 
have been able to keep the timber which you wanted and 
cell what you did not want P 

A . That is another business altogether, H is not in my 
line. 

10711. Q. 1 want to get at the Government side. They 
sold the various blocks to the contractors. They do not 
sell the timber themselves and therefore they could not sell 
to you the particular timber which you wanted. Having 
sold to the contractors, Government told you to buy the 
timber from the contractors. That is the position I 
believe ? 

A . Yes. But they could have easily managed with the 
contractors to send these trees to me at fixed prices, which 
they knew. 

10712. Q. I suppose they only deal wholesale with the 
contractors. Why could you not make terms with the 
contractors P 

A . There was not one contractor. There were 20 or 30 
who had purchased the blocks. A whole block will be 
about 10 square miles. 2 square miles will be taken by 
one contractor, 2 by another and so on. Again, there is 
also this difficulty. As I said, the trees are all scattered. 
In a particular block there may not he anv tree that I 
want, but in the next block there may be 20 or oven 100 
trees. 

10713. Q. I understand that what you wanted Govern- 
ment to do was to make conditions, when selling these 
blocks to the contractors, that they should sell a particular 
wood at a particular price to you. Is that what you 
wanted ? ^ 

A. Yes, either to give it to me direct or through agents 
by employing contractors^ on my behalf and charging me 
actual cost, or manage it in anyway which they "thought 
suitable with the persons who would purchase the blocks 
from them. 

10714. Q. I suppose that is your real difficulty. The 
Government sold them to the contractors and left you to 
deal with the contractors ? 

A. That is what they told me. 

10715. Q. As regards the concession for tea chests, I 
suppose Government sold the blocks and left it to the con- 
cessionaires to extract the timber ? 

A. 1 do not know* But Mr. Mill ward told me the other 
day that now-a-days if I had to purchase anything I would 
have to purchase from the persons to whom the lease has 
been given by the Government. 

10716. Q. They have leased the whole block ? 

A . Yes. 

10717. Q. They would lease one to you and yi>n do not 
want it. I think that is the position ? 

A . Because that is not in my line. 

10718. Q. But the position is that the t^a chests com- 
panies are prepared to take a whole block, while you are 
not P 

A . Of course, they have got local influence there. They 
are working there, and they are in that line. They can 
sell other timbers to others. 

10719. Q. You cannot manage that ? " 

A. No. 

10720. Q. I see your difficulty, but I do not see a way 
out of it. You also lefer in your evidence to pencils. Are 
you manufacturing pencils P 
A. Yes. 

1072L Q. You say that timber for pencils can be had 
in abundance in this country p 
A . Yes. I have said so. 

10722. Q. We had a gentleman the other day who has' 
travelled all over India. He said that the only place to 
get suitable wood is Baluchistan. Is that your experience 
also? 

A- Yes. I have been there myself for want of pencil 
wood. They are also in Garhwal. 

10723. Q, But Baluchis! an is 1,700 miles by rail. 

A . Of course that is a difficulty, 

10724. Q. When you say that timber can he had in 
abundance m this country, are you referring to Baluchistan ? 

A. No. I refer to Garhwal, the Garhwal forests near 1 
Hard war. 


A* About 800 miles from here* In the Government, 
forest memoirs it was even said that they could supply 
that timber m Calcutta at Rs. 75 a ton. - - - 

10726. Q. You could use the whole of it for yourself ? 
A. Yes. i - 


10727. Q. Would not there be a lot of waste? 


A, Of course there is hound to be* waste. * ^ ^ , 

10728. Q. Is it not UneeOnotmcal 
and pay freight on wasfo&pber? 



A. They used to supply them in sleepers. So almost 
half the waste product is left behind. 

10729 Q. Can you get these sleepers now P 

A. No. 

10730 Q. Whynot? 

A . I wrote to Government, hut I did not get any reply. 
Those are the United Provinces forests. I do not know 
whether they have got any mote of that timber in large 
quantities It is said that they have not got that timber. 

10731. Q. You have uot bad any reply, so you cannot 
say what their attitude is. You said just now that chemicals 
are locally made. Can you get all the chemicals for your 
produce locally made P 

A . Mr. Ciiper of the Bengal Chemical Works told me 
that he could supply me at least ftbs of my requirement. 
One-fourth I would have to get from elsewhere, either from 
London or Berlin. 

10732. Q. You mean i in quantity ? 

A . Yes. 

10733. Q. They form a considerable part of the cost 
of your manufacture, do they not P 

A . Yes. I require potassium chlorate. Mr. Griper 
said that instead of using chlorate I might try and make 
matches with nitrate. He promised to supply me with 
nitrate. Sulphui powder also he used to supply me. 

1073 i Q. '‘Sulphur is imported and pays 11 per cent, 
duty ? 

A. I do not know how much the duty is. 

10735. Q. When you say that the chemicals are 
supplied here, you mean imported chemicals ? 

A, I do not know whether tliev make them themselves, 
or import them and sell them to me. The supply of 
chemicals in lecent years has been one of the chief difficul- 
ties in match making in this countiy. I believe they were 
procured fiom factories somewhere. 

10736. Q . Was there not a match factory at Bareilly ? 

A. Yes. 

10737. Q. Why have they closed down ? 

A n I do not know why they have closed down. 

10738. Q . . Referring to Germany as one of the com- 
peting countries in matches, were the matches that came 
here actually German matches? 

A. Yes. 

10739. Q. They were made in Germany ? 

A . Yes. They were made in Germany, and in Austria 
also. There were a number of brands coming in before the 
war. I think that half the total quantity of matches in 
Calcutta were German matches. 

10740. Q. They were coming in very cheap ? 

A, Yes. They used to sell at two for a pice here, 

10741 Q.* Are they selling cheap now? 

A. I do not know. I think they are a pice each. 

10742. Q. Are they still dumping them ? 

A. I cannot tell you. lam not in touch with these 
things. 

10743. Q. Matches are practioally a necessity in this 
country. They are used by the poorer classes ? 

An Yes, 

10744. Q. You are not asking for any further Protec- 
tion for the industry ? 

A . Mo. 

10746. Q,. It may be argued that there is no harm in 
allowing the poorer classes to get these cheap matches P 

An If manufactured in the country they can get them 
cheaper. 

10746. Q. Is that your case that you can make them 
cheaper P 

A, Yes. 

10747. Mr. Bid a. — Q. You just now mentioned that 
some match factories are working in Ahmedabad and 
Bilaspur. Will you kindly let me know where they get 
their timber from? 

A. 1 said just now that Bilaspur gets its timber from 
the Central Provinces forests. I cannot say exactly where 
the Ahmedabad factory gets its timber. 

10748. Q . They do not have the same difficulties in 
getting timber which you used to have ? 

A, I do not know. As regards Bilaspur, I was told that 
there was no difficulty. 

* 10749. Mr. Rhodes,— Q. I understand that if you get 

your supply of timber you can re-open your factory ? 

* A, Certainly. 

10750. Q. You are watting for an opportunity to do so? 

A . Yes. 

10751. Q. You used chemicals which are imported P 

A. Yes. 

10752*. Q. You told us that you would be able to get on 
without any further Protection ? 

A. Yes. 


10763. Q. If the prices of these chemicals were advanced 
20 per cent, owing to duties ou them, would you still be 
able to carry on or would you want more Protection? . 

A. I think as the price stands at present, there will be 
no necessity for any further Protection. 

10754. Q. Suppose you had an advance of about 20 per 
cent, on chemicals. Would you then require any fuith«f 
Protection ? 

An Mo. 

10755. Q. There will still he a margin for you ? 

A . Yen. In pie-war days I used to manufacture matches 
at 9 annas a gross and sell them at kO *mnas a gross. Mow 
the price has advanced to Rs. 1-12-0 a gross on account of 
the duty. So even if there is an increase of 20 per cent. I 
think I will lie able to compete. 

10756. Q. Your profits might be slightly reduced, but 
you will be able to compete ? 

A . Yes. 

10757. Mr. Coyajee.— Q. What is the present duty on 
matches P 

A . Of course Mr. Chairmau told us 12 annas a gross. 

10758. Q. What is the present price ? 

A . I believe Rs. 1-12-0. 

10759. Q. Then frhe duty comes to 7^ per cent. ? 

A. Yes. 

10760. Q. The disadvantage is so great that in spite of 
the 75 per cent, duty, you find it difficult to compete ? 

A.. I don’t follow you. 

10761 . Q. You need to compete before the war with 
foreign count ties ? 

A. Yes. 

10762. Q. Now that the prices are so much higher, why 
can’t yoa compete ? 

A. I can, tut the difficulty is about wood. 

10763. Q. The same difficulty existed before the war of 
getting wood ? 

A. Yes aud that is why I had to close down. 

10764. Q. Are not the foreign match factories conducted 
on a much larger scale ? 

A . Of course they are. 

10765. Q. And that is one of the reasons why they could 
put down matches so much cheaper here ? 

A . I can't tell you exactly. 

10766. Q. The industry is essentially one in which a 
large scale of induction prevails P 

A, That may be. 

10767. Sir Montagu JVcbb.—Q. In reply to Question 
No. 50, you say that Indian industries ought to be pro- 
tected because mest of them are in the infant stage? 

A. Yes. 

10768. Q, Bo you consider that the match industry 
requires any further tariff Protection ? 

A. No. The match industry does not require any 
further Protection. 

10769, Q. What about pencils? Do they require any 
further Protection ? 

A . I don't think that pencils require any further Pro- 
tection. # / 

10770. Q. You don’t consider that the industries in 
which you are interested require any further Protection ? 

A. No- 

10771. Mr. Narottam Morarjee . — Q. How much* 1 

timber do you require for a large factory ? 

A. When I applied, I applied for 20,000 maunds a 
year. 

10772. Q. The timber which they use for deep paints 
is the same that you use for making matches ? 

A, I cannot tell you. 

10773. Q. I am told, that the Ahmedabad and some 
other match factories tried to import match sticks frem 
Sweden and Norway and make matches and that they 
successfully competed with foreign countries. Have you 
ever tried to do that ? 

A. No, 

10774. Q. For your peueil factory, where do you get 
your wood from? 

A, I am getting wood from America. 

10775. 8*r Edgw Bolberton.— Q. You said that you 
applied Cor 2^,000 rauimd- ? 

A. Yes. 

10776, Q. That is about 750 tons ? 

A . Somewhere about it. 

10777. Q. The Forest Department system of plots means 
that you have to take all the wood as they come P 

A. Yes, if you purchase a plot. If you do that, you go 
into a totally different business. 

10778. Q. Involving very heavy capital P 
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A. Not only that ; it involves labour, knowledge, ways 
of disposing of the remainder of the wood and all those 
things. That is not in my line. 

10779. Q. What I cannot understand at all is why you 
cannot come to terms with some responsible persons? 

A . I came in contact with one of the Forest Officers 
# and he supplied us with our requirements tor G months. 
I never heard from him again and I do not know why he 
stopped supplying us. 

10780. Q. Is there in the forests a good supply of the 
timber you want ? 


A. From the loiter I have with me, it appears that 
they have got plenty of these timbers. But I have no 
personal knowledge. 

1078). Q. Don’t you think that it would be a good plan 
to send up one of your men and see whether there is any 
good supply p 

A . It would be difficult to know how far the forest 
extends, where these woods could be had, etc. To do all 
these things would be a difficult thing, whereas the forest 
people who are in the forest and ^oiug through it almost 
daily can say how much timber of this kind can be had. 


Witness No. 72. 


The Superintendent, Calcutta Research Tannery. 
Written statement, dated the 9th January 1922. 


10782. Q. 43. Yes. I am interested in the tanning 
industry and in the manufacture of such goods as boots 
and shoes, leathef trunks, suit cases* etc., as expert and 
mailager, National Tannery Company, Limited, and 
Superintendent, Calcutta Research Tannery. 

10783, Q. 44. Yes. There are many natural advan- 
tages for the tanning industry in India among which the 
following may be specially mentioned. 

(i) Plentiful supply' of raw hides and skins. 

Under normal conditions. 50-60 millions hides and skins 
are exported annually from India. Besides, quite a large 
number are tanned and consumed in the country of which 
no statistics are available. 

(ii) Abundant supply of tans tuffs, both vegetable 

and mineral. 

Of the vegetable tanstuffs, babul, turwad and myrabol- 
lams are known to produce excellent leather and are 
extensively used by Indian tanners. 

Recent investigations have indicated that the Indian 
forests are teeming with eommeicially useful tanstuffs, 
some of which are being tested practically in the Calcutta 
Research Tannery. 

Besides the tanstuffs mentioned above, supplies of oils, 
fats and waxes are not inconsiderable. Tallow, castor-oil, 
linseed oil, sesame oil and mineral oils, bees-wax, paraffin 
wax, etc., which are essential in tanning aie found in 
sufficient quantities locally. 

(Hi) Indian waters on analysis have been found quite 
suitable for tanning purposes. 

(it?) In India thei'e is a tanners* caste called 
“chamars"* who are accustomed to crude 
methods and could he very easily trained into 
skilled labours s. 

(v) Tropical heat injures raw hides and skins if they 
are net promptly cured after flaying. _ Indian 
hides and skins are preserved for export by dry 
' v salting and drying. Leather of a better quality 

is turned out from the fresh or wet salted hides 
and skins than from dry and dry salted ones. 
Hence local tannage would not only prevent 
wastage by the prompt despatch of hides 
skins to the tanner, hut would lead to greater 
economic prosperity by improving the quality 
of the leather turned out from Indian hides 
and skins. 

' 10784. Q, 45. Development of the tanning industry 
in India is essential. In normal times hides and skins to 
the value of sixteen crores of rupees are exported annually. 
If these raw stocks are successfully manufactured into 
high class leathers and leather goods, hundred per cent, 
premium could be expected. The industi y would give 
work to thousands of Indians and thus by solving the 
bread problem to a great extent would contribute towards 
the removal of the causes of present unrest. 

Our experience of late war is that leather is an absolute 
necessity in the army equipment. In the late war, 
India supplied tanned cow and buffalo hides to the United 
Kingdom to the value of 4f crores of rupees. An equally 
large stock of hides was consumed in the country in the 
equipment of the army in India. , . 

The supply mentioned above was not considered 
sufficient by the Munitions Department of the government 
of India. They desired to increase the* output and for 
careful conservation had to take over control - of some 
private tanneries. 

It ought to be the aim of India, with her enormous 
raw stock, to meet her demands for leather locally. 


10785. Q. 46. The state of organisation and equipment 
of the tanning industry in India is crude in companson 
with that in countries like America. Geimanv and the 
United Kingdom. Excepting a few modern tanneries which 
are of recent development, most aie of a primitive type 
and their methods quite a century old 

The existing organisation for the purchase of hides is 
adapted more to the export tiade than to the local 
tanning industrr. 

The hides and skins are cured for preseivation mostly 
by drying, whereas it would be more to the interest of local 
tanners if they could be supplied, either in the fresh or wet 
salted condition. 

Hides and skins at present are usually sold in big 
assorted lots, and these are not always convenient for the 
average local tanners to buy. They can neither have the 
number of pieces they want nor the selections to their 
choice. Consequently, they have to fall back upon the few 
slaughtei houses to get their supplies from. 

The methods of dealers in tanstuffs are equally un- 
satisfactory. Theie is no standardisation. The stuffs are 
sold in haphazard manner. For the safety and development 
of the industry a regular classification of the ^ stuffs accord- 
ing to their purity is necessary and their prices should be 
fixed on the percentage of their tannin content. 

The condition of manufacture leaves much room for 
improvement. In Ind-a we find two classes of tanneries, 
one, the small tanneries using old mil™] "d- and 

another, modem power-driven tanner e«. - ■ ”-i A i a il’ 1 up- o- 
date machinery. The former are bv far larger jin number 
than the latter. In all other provinces in India excepting 
Bombay and Madras these small tanneries produce crude 
leather*, from local hides and tanstuffs to meet local 
demands. In Bombay and moic <speoialh in Madras, 
the-se small tanneries produce the well known half-tanned 
leather-*, which aie cxpoitcd to England f or ^distribution 
from there to different European and American countries. 

These half-tanned leathers have been appreciated by the 
Western leather dressers and leather goods manufacturers. 
According to some experts, their tannage is excellent and 
cannot be much improved. 

Among the power-driven modern tanneries, those at 
Cawnpore are chiefly engaged in the production of vege- 
table tanned leathers by modern methods. Then- 
efforts have resulted in the training of both skilled labour 
and foremen who are mostly Indians. 

The other bigger establishments, mostly situated in 
Bengal and Madras, are engaged in erome tanning for the 
production of box sides from kips. The tanneries are 
equipped with up-to-date plants which aie under the hiiper vi- 
sion of either Europeans or Indians trained in Eiuopo. 
But they have not been able as yet to adapt modern 
western methods of tanning to Indian conditions. 
Much preliminary difficulties have, however, been overcome 
and the solution of the remaining problems seems only to 
he a question of time. One of the difficulties is the 
training of labour to work machinery and training of Indian 
foremen to supervise labour and to control the different 
processes involved in chrome tanning. 

Foi the disposal of the manufactured leathers certain 
difficulties are experienced ; and this may be attributed to 
the absence of any organised boot and shoe and leather 
goods manufacturing industry in the country. 

The chief consumers of the products of Indian tanneries 
are the small indigenous leather' goods ~ manufacturers 
scattered all over the country. ^ Distribution of the- output 
among them is at present a serious handica^to 
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The prospect of the tanning industry in India depends 
much on the extension of market and the growth and 
development of allied and key industries. 

10786. Q 47. The Indian tanneries depend chiefly on 
the local market for the disposal of their output. Only 
the halftanned leathers to the value of 4| erores of rupees 
mentioned above are exported abroad. Since tbe war, 
new' markets have been found in Mesopotamia, East Africa 
and Straits Settlements. 

For further development of the industry we should try 
to push for favourable markets m Europe and America. 

10787. Q. 48. In the Indian market foreign competi- 
tion is keen for high class leathers only; for low grade 
leathers there is not much foreign competition 

In other countries, where Indian finished leathers are 
sold, competition is keen with German and American 
leathers. As a matter of fact, Indian leathers could find an 
entrance in these markets only when supplies from 
Germany were cut oft on account of the war. 

Competition’ varies with the different classes of goods. 

10788. Q. 49. The chief countries, the competition of 
which we are to meet at present are America and Germany 
and, to a ceitain extent, also the United Kingdom. 

The circumstances in theii favour are — 

(?*) More favourable climate ; 

(ii) Better quality of ceitain classes of local raw 
materials ; 

(Hi) The presence of several key and allied industries 
including in the latter, industries for the 
utilisation of bye-products. 

(iv) Protective tariff. 

In Germany and Ameiica heavy duties are imposed on 
the import of the finished leather and leather goods and 
export duties on raw hides and tanstuffs. 

and 

(v) The advantages of old establishments. 

The old established factories in Germany, Austria, 
America and the United Kingdom give them the advantages 
of skilled labour and in some cases of the block and the old 
plants being already paid up and of huge accumulated 
reserves at their credit. 

10789. Q. 50. To develop the tanning industry in India, 
Protection is essentially needed. The export duty of 
15 per cent, with 10 per cent, rebate, if hides and skins are 
retained within the Empire for tannage, will no doubt be 
of great help, hut over and above this a substantial duty 
on the import of leather and leatl ' L U necessary to 
save the infant industry of the : .. ' i being killed 

specially by German and American competition. I propose 
a duty of 20 per cent, on finished leathers and 25 per cent, 
on leather goods. My reason for doing so is that the 
German and A mei’can leather industries, on account of 
their already existing thorough organisation, efficient 
equipment, vast reserves acc an ulated during the past half 
a century, have got at least 20-25 per cent, advantages 
over us. 

Besides, they have got protective duties on the import 
of leather and the export of raw hides from their countries, 
whereas foreign raw materials are allowed to he imported 
free. 

It is the system of Protection which fostered the growth 
of tanning industry in Germany and killed the flourishing 
kip tanning industry of the United Kingdom. 

In recommending this duty I have got in view the 
development of tanning in India of cow hides and goat 


skins for the production of upper leathers for boots and 
shoes. The former used to be exploited by tbe Germans 
and Austrians before the war and the latter by tbe 
Americans even at present. 

Good leathers are manufactured ftom these materials in 
Europe and America. The war already done in India * 
indicates that the manufacture of similar leathers is 
possible also in this country. If Indian leather industry be 
fostered by legitimate Protection, it is expected that in 
course of time it would be in a position to export finished t 
leathers instead of raw hides and skins. The fear that 
protective tariff might hamper the Indian hide trade has 
got no foundation. 

A close study of the export trade of Indian hides and 
skins since 1887 shows how gradually the prices of hides 
and skins have increased and how they have been more and 
more appreciated by the European and American tanners. 

It is also a fact that no other country in the world, 
excepting perhaps South America, has got so much 
exportable surplus of hides and skins as India. From this 
it appears that the world can not do without Indian hides 
and skins and that being so, it would not he possible for her 
to do without Indian leathers if the exporiof raw stock is 
stopped. * 

10790. Q 51. The industry will require Protection till 
it reaches the same level of development as in the compet- 
ing countries with the advantages of key and allied 
industries. 

With the development of the tanning industry it is 
essential that factories to manufacture tanning machineries, 
extracts and dyestuffs should aho he developed. 

The industry will not be in need of Protection when it 
reaches the stage mentioned above. 

10791. Q. 52. The present tanning industry in India 
suffers from dumping, hut this is not so much due to the 
import of foreign leather as defective distribution of the out- 
put of the existing Indian tanneries. The remedy lies in 
the extension of the internal market chiefly by the 
development of the leather goods rranv^r.'‘hr ,; rg indu^yv 
and by finding markets abroad f.-r Indian holier and 
leather goods. 

10792. Q. 53. Not much. 

10793. Q. 54. Temporary. 

10794. Q. 55. No remedy needed. 

10795. Q. 56. The industry has been benefited by the 

successive enhancements of tariffs. The local production 
of leathers and leather goods has considerably increased 
and the import diminished. Leathers and leather goods 
made in this country are finding more extensive use. 

10/96. Q. 57. The tanning industry has not suffered 
on account of export duty on raw hides and skins ; on the 
contrary, the imposition of duties whieh caused the tem- 
porary suspension of export of raw hides and skins led 
to the establishment of many small tanneries. 

10797. Q. 58. The finished product of the tanning 
industry is entirely used as raw material by an industry 
like the leather goods manufacturing industry, etc. 

10798. Q. 59. Yes. The industry uses as raw 
materials such products as tanning extracts, dyewood 
extracts, chemicals, etc. Some of these are already 
manufactured in the country, and others are likely to be 
so in near future. 

10799. Q. 60. I would prefer a system in which the 
industries would receive Protection in varying amount in 
accordance with their needs. 


Mr, B* M. Dass, Superintendent, Calcutta Research Tannery, Calcutta, the 13th January 1922, 

Oral Evidence. 


j 10800. President. — Q. You are Superintendent ol 
Calcutta Research Tannery ? 

A. Yes. 

10801. Q. You are interested in the manufacture of 
hoots, shoes, leather trunks, suit cases, etc. ? 

A . Yes. 

10802. Q. You are an expert and manager of 1 the 
National Tannery Company, Limited? 

A . Yes. 

10803. Q. How long have you been interested in the 
leather industry? 

A . I have been interested in India since 1914. 

10804, Q. What do you mean by “ in India u ? 

A . Previously, I had my training in Europe. Practi- 
cally I had been interested since 1909, for five years in 
Europe and since 1914 in India, { 


10805. Q. I suppose the statements you make are the 
results of your experiments and experience? 

A . Yes. 

10806. Q. You say you know as a matter of fact that 
forests in India are teeming with commercially useful 
tanstuffs ? 

A. Yes. 

10807. Q. You further know that Indian waters on 
analysis have been found quite suitable for tanning 
purposes ? 

A. Yes. 

10808. Q. We have, been told by another authority 
that all the waters in principal towns in this country were 
examined and found wholly unsuitable for tanning first 
class leather. Will you please tell us on what grounds you 
say that Indian waters, on analysis, have been found quite 
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suitable for tanning purposes ? They may be quite useful, 
but are they really of such usefulness as to produce the 
best leather r 

A . The best leather is not turned out from water 
alone. '1 here are other factors. 

10S09. Q. Are the waters suitable to bring out that 
Result, other things being equal ? 

A, I can affirm that. 

108L0. Q, That is the result of the analysis earned on 
by you ? 

A* I have made a survey of all the waters practically 
from the chief tanning centres of India. I got water from 
the Central Provinces and waters from Madras, from 
Bombay, from Cawnpore, Allahabad, the Punjab, the chief 
centres of tanning of these provinces and several waters 
from different parts of the Ganges and I got these waters 
rr.'dycM pt the Calcutta Research Tannery, and then 
F them with the waters that are used in Europe 

so far as I could find their analyses in Books. I . found 
that among European waters there are some even in the 
most reputed districts which are worse than Indian waters. 
And still the leatheis turned out in those districts have got 
a very good name.^ 

10811. Q. Have you by any chance compared with 
Indian waters the Philadelphia water? We have been told 
that it is the best in the world for tanning purposes. ? 

A. I have not got any water from Philadelphia, but in 
this connection I may say that in Philadelphia chrome 
tanning is in vogue and in chrome tanning water does 
not play such an important part as in vegetable tanning. 
In the process of chroma water is not of great 

importance as water is m the processes of tan- 

* ning. 

10812. Q. In answer to Question No. 45, you mention 
that India exports hides and skins in normal times to the 
value of 16 crores of rupees per annum and then you go on 
to say that if these raw stocks are successfully manufac- 
tured into high class leathers and leather goods, hundred 
per cent, premium could be expected. I would ask you 
whether under Indian conditions and taking Indian hides 
and skins as raw material, you could manufactuie high 
class leather and leather goods ? 

A. Well, at one time it was supposed that India was 
totally unfit for the production of any marketable class 
of leather, hut the work of the last 12 or 13 years has 
shewn that marketable leathers, marketable in India at 
least, could be produced under Indian conditions. 

10813. Q. I should think that marketable leather 
and high class leather are two different things. Can you 
manufacture high class leather from Indian hides and 
skins under Indian conditions ? 

A, My answer U that it is possible to manufacture 
high class leathers from Indian hides and skins, not from 
all hut fiom some grades of hides and skins. But if 
we apply without charge the processes that we know at 
present, that is the processes of tanning which have been 
developed mainly in Europe and America to Indian 
conditions, then it is not possible to manufacture. But 
if those processes are modified to suit the Indian condi- 
tions of temperature and climate, then it is possible. 

10814’. Qn Has this been attempted in any part of 
India? 

An Yes. 

1081b, Q. And has the turn-out been really high 
class leather ? 

An High class so" far as they can be manufactured 
from Indian leather. 

10S16. Q. It is high class, is it not P 

An Yes, for instance, leathers manufactured from 
Indian hides and skins are quite as good as they can be 
manufactured under European conditions from the same 
class of goods. Of course, we have to adapt the processes 
to suit Indian conditions. 

10817. Q, In answer to Question No. 46 paragraphs 
2, 3 and 4 you say <s the existing organisation for the 
purchase of hides is adapted more to the export trade 
than to the local tanning industry ; the hides and skins 
are cuied for preservation mostly by drying, whereas it 
would be more to the interest of local tanners if they could 
be^ supplied either in the fresh or wet salted condition. 
Hides and skins at present are usually sold in big 
assorted lots, and these are not always convenient for 
the average local tanners to buy.” Will you please explain 
what the difficulties of the tanneries are in obtaining their 
raw materials ? Why do you say that the trade is carried 
on primarily for export purposes P 

An There are disadvantages for two reasons : first, as 
I have explained that if local tanneries get hides in fresh, 
not. dried, or preserved by salting in wet condition, it is 


much more easy for them to work and the class of goods 
that could he manufactured is also better in quality, 
because drying changes the condition of the hide and, 

I believe, sometimes spoils the hides altogether. Secondly, 
as the hide collectors and the dealers in hides chiefly do 
the collection for the export trade, they dry the hides and 
do not care to send the n to Calcutta or to other centres 
in the wet salted or in fresh condition. They always 
dry the hides and from dried hides it is very difficult to 
select good ones from had ones. This is against the 
tanners* interest and secondly the dealers who bring the 
hides for sale in the godowns at Calcutta or at Cawnpore 
do not sell in small lots. I am a tanner myself I Have 
got experience for the last 8 years. In Calcutta I have 
not been able io purchase one single lot successfully. 

If I go to the Calcutta godowns they ask * how much 
will you take,’ I say “ 500.” <e Here is a lot of 5,000 
and would you have that,” they reply. I say, “ I cannot.” 
Well, then, they say, they do not care to sell. This is the 
sort of reply they give or if they condescend to sell, 
they quote such high rates that it is impossible to get 
them. That is the chief difficulty. We are amongst hides. 

It is as if we are in the sea, yet we cannot get a drop of 
water. It is like that in Calcutta $ we cannot . get hides 
when the export trade is in full force. The hides are all 
mixed up. The shippers buy assorted lots, they take them 
to their own godowns and reclassify them into their own 
selections and then transport them to Hamburg and other 
places, where the German or other foreign tanners get the 
advantage of buying in classified lots to their own require- 
ments whereas we don’t get such advantage. 

108] 8. Qn Why don’t you buy up-country from where 
tlie supplies come to Calcutta P 

A. We have to do it. In order to buy up-country, 
we must have a big organisation and send our men to each 
collecting centre. 

10819. Q. You say that the prospect of the tanning 
industry depends much on the extension of the market 
and the growth and development of allied and key 
industries. How do you expect to get your extension of 
markets ? 

A. Extension of local market we expect, if we have 
got more hoot and ’ shoe factories and other leather goods 
manufactories such as leather trunks and leather boxes 
and other things which can be turned out from leather. 
That is local. But the chief extension that wo want is in 
foreign markets. India is not after all so much a leather 
consuming country as Europe or America. Here how many 
people wear shoes ? Only a very few. But in Europe and 
America as you know everybody must have a pair of shoes 
at least. There the consumption of leather is by far greater 
than here. 

10820. Q, How do you expect to do it P You say that 
you should try to push your manufactured goods into 
European and American markets. How are you going to 
succeed in it ? 

A. My idea is that we must develop the leather industry 
in this country and produce a fairly decent quality of leathers 
and then put these leathers into the European markets.] 

10821. Q. Do you think that you will be able to 
establish a paying trade in this country ? 

An I expect so. There is nothing which can prevent 
us from making an experiment to establish a paying trade, 
if we only get the raw materials and if we get sufficient 
time and scope to bring our industry to a little higher 
sfcag6 than what we have got now* 

10822. Q. Bo you think that there are possibilities P 

An Great possibilities. 

10823. ^ Q. Then you say that in Germany and America 
heavy duties are imposed on the import of the finished 
leather and leather goods and expoit duties on raw hides 
and tanstuffs, so that when you try to capture those ^ 
markets, you meet with heavy duties, "How are you going 
to counteract those duties ? 

. I want to qualify this statement. After I sent 
this evidence I found out that in America there is no 
import duty at present. As America has got no import 
duty on leather, the American market is free and thenjfi 
our export of raw goat skins is „ lessened to America, 
Americans wifi have to buy finished goat leather from ttis 
country of Indian manufacture. Similarly, if the export of 
hides to Germany is curtailed, then they must buy from us 
the tanned material. 

10824. Q, You want 15 per cent, export duty and 20 
per cent, import duty on finished leather and 25 per cent, 
on leather goods ? 

* A, Yes. 
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10825. Q. How long do you think that these duties 
should be allowed to make your industry sufficiently self 
supporting to stand on its own legs ? 

A . As long as we cannot stand on our own legs. 

10826. Q. How long will that take ? 

A. We should make an experiment for ten years. 

10827. Q. Have you considered what effect this policy 
will have on the producers of raw hides and the consumers 
of manufactured leather in India P 

4, I cannot follow you. 

10828. Q. You want an export duty <o£ 15 per cent. ? 

A . Yes. 

10829. Q. That would reduce the local price for the 
whole output in India. W ould it not P 

A. How would it reduce the local price ? 

10880. Q. Because there is the export duty of 15 per 
cent. ; producers of raw material, that is to say, the 
hides and skins in India, would have to accept lower prices 
in consequence of the imposition of the export duty ? 

A. Yes. 

10881. Q. And the purchasers of leather goods will 
have to pay 20 to 25 per cent, more because you have an 
import duty on finished leather p 

A. Yes. 

10832. Q. Both pioducers and consumers will he 
penalised for the benefit of your industry ? 

A . Well, as regards raw hides and skins it is not a 
manufactured article. The collector, as a matter of fact, 
does not pay anything for it. In this country the man who 
owns the cattle throws away the carcase when the animal is 
dead. He throws it in the field and the man who skins it 
does not get much value for it. So far as I know from 
practical experience, it is the middleman (the dalal) who 
profits h.v it. I don't see how the country is going to 
lose. 

10883. Q. You are talking of dead hides. What about 
slaughtered hides P 

A. Most of the hides are dead hides. 

10834 Q * Ho you think that out of dead hides you 
could manufacture high class leather P 

A . I don’t think so. 

10835. Q. For that purpose you require slaughtered 
hides P * 

A . Yes, slaughtered hides have got a special value 
which are mostly got in big towns and in cantonments 
They fetch their real values. 

10836. Q* By the imposition of an export duty that 
price will be reduced by 15 per cent. ? 

AL Yes. 

10837. Q. What effect will it have on the export trade ? 
We have been told that the export trade has actually 
been killed by reason of the 15 per cent, duty that has 
been imposed? 

A. That is a matter of opinion. 

10838. Q. They show by results ? 

A , . The result is there. Whether that result was due 
to the duty or other causes nobody knows. But I do not 
think the country will be a loser in any way. If Germany 
was purchasing a hide for Bs. 5, it will still purchase 
it for Rs. 5. By imposing a duty on hides Government 
will take one rupee and the hide dealer will get R*. 4 ; so 
the country as a whole is getting Bs. 5. 

10889. Q. Hide traders will pay a special duty of 15 
per cent, to Government ? 

A . What is the harm? Government develops the 
tanning industry. I do not think it is due to the export 
duty that the hide trade is so low. 

10840. Q. You go on to say that it is also a fact that 
no other country in the world, excepting perhaps South 
America, has* got so mudi exportable surplus. The export 
duty will be in regard to this enormous quantity while the 
actual quantity consumed will be relatively very small. Is 
it not P 

A. For the time being, 

10841. Q. And these people will be penalised by a 
heavy export duty in order that a small quantity they be 
manufactured in India P 

A . Well, in other countries they have their own export 
duty. For instance, in Mexico they have heavy export 
duties on raw hides and skins. Why are they dorng it r 

10842, Q. What is the present state of thtii t.» lining 
industry, if they have any tanning industry at all P. 

A . 1 do not think that their tanning industry is better 
than ours. 

10848. Q. Can you tell us what is the quantity 
exported from Mexico ? 

A. I have got no information. 

10844. Q. In answer to Question No. 52, you say that 
the present tanning industry in India suffers from dum- 


ping. What do you mean by that ? Will you please 
explain P 

A. There is some dumping on account of the absence 
of maufaeture of leather goods, such as hoots, shoes, etc. 
There is some over-production at present. 

10845. Q. Do you mean over-production of leather in 
some parts of India ? • 

A. Yes. 

10846. Q. What do you mean by the use of the word 
dumping here in reply to Question No. 52 P 

A . Much of the leather is accumulated in one place and 
for want p£ efficient distribution it cannot be sold. I do 
not mean that the leather is dumped from outside. For 
instance, when export facilities in Calcutta to Bagdad or 
South Africa were prohibited, we got stocks accumulated 
in Calcutta and we cannot distribute them easily. That 
is what I mean by d-ir.yinjr. 

1081-7. Q. Sir 1 far c; c Dadabhoy — Accumulation 
of your own stocks P 
A. Yes. 

10848. Q, President . — That is not dumping P 
A. I have explained that there is no dumping’ from out* 
side. I mean accumulation of stocks. 

10849. Q. In* answer to Question No. 56, you say 
te The industry has been benefited by the successive 
enhancements of tariffs. Local production of leathers and 
leather goods has considerably increased and the import 
diminished. Leathers and leather goods made in this 
country are finding more extensive use.” Have you any 
statistics on which you base these conclusions ? 

A. It is more from personal experience than from 
statistics that I have made the lemark. 

10850. Q. Your personal experience extends over the 
whole industry ? 

A. Mostly I can speak of Bengal, United Provinces 
and the Punjab. 

10851. Q. You have no stut : st :,i al information ? 

A. I did not base my informal ic:i on 
10852. Q. In reply t' Q.tKrn No. 7-7, you say 
“ The tanning industry has not suffered on account of 
export duty on raw hides and skins ; on the contrary, 
the imposition of duties, which caused temporary suspen- 
sion of export of raw hides and skins, led to the establish- 
ment of many small tanneries.” How many small 
tanneries were established in consequence ? 

A. In Calcutta since 1919 we have got about a dozen 
tanneries. 

10853. Q. Do you think it is advantageous to maintain 
small tanneries by levying a very heavy export duty 
on raw materials P 

A . Certainly not, but I think that is an indication that 
an export duty helps the establishment of tanneries. Now, 
we have got small tanneries, and if they prosper they 
might develop to big tanneries. 

10854. Q. Would not an import duty on manufactured 
leather with vat any export duty on raw hides and skins be 
equally beneficial !o the industry? 

A . No, not at all. That will kill the tanning industry 
altogether. I he pi actical difficulty that we, Indian tanners, 
have to meet, as I told you before, is that practically we 
do not get any skins and hides in a country like India. 
For instance I am try in j; foi the List 4 years to develop 
glace kid mmufaofcure in this country. We have made 
the technical process successfully ana turn out stuff which 
you can sell, provided you can sell it at a reasonable 
price. On account of the unrestricted export, there is 
enormous market fluctuation. If I pay Bs. 2 for a goat 
skin to-day, to-morrow I have to pay Bs. 6. How am I to 
go on manufacturing these things ? 

10855. Q, Would not the fluctuations remain, whether 
the export duty is there or not p 

A. If there be an export duty, the price would not 
fluctuate very much because the Americans who "buy goat 
skins will hesitate thrice before raising the price of the 
goat skins. Hc:e goats are often killed for the sake of 
skms. In 1919 goat skins went up to Bs. 6 or Bs. 7 per 
skin and goats were killed for the ^ sake of skins and 
meat was thrown away in the districts of East Bengal. 
I know it because I come fiom East Bengal. I got reports 
that goat meat was selling at one anna per seer. Against 
that sort of thing how do j ou expect the Indian tannine: 
industry can develop? 

10856. Q. Export duty cannot interfere with 
tions in price? 

A . Export is causing these fluctuations. 

10857. Q. You want to stop exports altogether P 
A . I do not want to stop exports. What 1 want is 
that the foreign purchasers may not raise the prices to *n 
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impossible figure, . and if you put a on export, it 
will keep tliem within bounds. 

10858. Sir Mdgar Holberton. — 2. Is yours a Govern- 
ment factory P 

A. The Calcutta Research Tannery is a Government 
one. 

^10859. Q. You are a Government servant P 
A. I am a Government servant and partly a private 
servant I am the manager of the National Tannery Co., 
Ltd. 

10860. Q. That is a separate appointment P 
A . Yes. 

10861. Q. As Superintendent of the Calcutta Tannery 
do you do any practical work P 
A. Yes. 

10862. Q. Is there a tannery working p 
A Yes. 

10863. Q. Financed hv Government P 
A. Yes. 

10864. Q. Does it work at a profit ? 

A . Government does not want profit. 

10865. Q. When Government has a Research Tanneiy, 
presumably the tannery is run on commercial lines ? 

A. No. It is simply an experimental tannery, 

10866. Q. It does not sell its products ? 

A . It sells at public auction. 

10867. Q. The amount received for those products does 
not pay the expense 4 of the tanner p 

A . How can it pay ? It is mainly for investigation 
and working out processes. 

10868. Q. Your experience as a practical tanner then 
is in connection with your otter appointment P 
. A . Mainly and also the investigational part. 

10869. Q. As a practical tanner P 
A. Yes. 

10870. Q. What do you call the other business P 
A . The National Tannery Co., Ltd. 

10871. Q. Is that public company? 

A . A private Limited Company. 

10872. Q. What is your capital ? 

A. Rs. 3 lakbs- 

10873. Q. How long has it been going P 
A. The tannery has been working since 1909 on a 
larger scale. It was begun in 1905 on a small scale by 
* Sir Nilratan Sircar. 

10874. Q. It is a big concern from 1909 ? 

A. Yes, to an appreciable extent. Then it was made 
a Limited Company in 1917 or 1918. 

10875. Q. Has it paid any dividends ? 

^ y gg 

10876. Q. What docs it pay? 

A. it is a private Limited Company. I cannot tell 
you. 

10877* Q. No figures have been published? 

A. No. 

10878. Q. What sort of leather do they produce ? 

A. We produce chrome box sides from kips, Indian cow 
hides. 

10879. Q . Chrome leather is half tanned ? 

A . It is full tanned. 

10880. Q. Where do you gel your market for those box 
sides P 

A. Chiefly local, but for the last 3 or 4 years we have 
been exporting appreciable quantities to Basra and 
Baghdad and to Straits Settlements, and some of the goods 
are going to Africa as well. 

10881. Q. You deal, I suppose, in the best hides only P 
A . Yes. 

10882 Q. Your difficulty, as described to the President, 
is in buying in lots. You only want to do business with 
the best hides ? 

A. Yes. 

10883. Q. What is the fault of the other hides ? 

A* Other hides are mainly damaged on the top side. 
That is one defect noticed in most of these bad hides. 
Another defect is that they are very thin. The quality is 
poor. They do not make very good leather, especially for 
chrome purposes. 

10884. Q. What will be'the percentage of . purchasable 
hides in a- lot of 5,000 hides, from y our point of view P 
Howmany of them will be suitable for your purpose P 
jrfflOper cent. 

10885. Q. Those are the only ones which are useful 
for your purpose and which you want to keep in the 
Gauntry ? 

A* Yes. 

H 10886. Q. You favour a duty on export of all hides P 


A. I have got no objection if any means can be found 
out to retain only tlie good quality in the country and 
export the bad quality free of duty. . 

10887. Q. In your experience, what is the origin of 
most hides P Do they come from animals that die or are 
slaughtered P 

A. They come from animals that die. Hides coming 
from slaughtered animals are very few. 

10888. Q. AH the hides of animals that die, you get ? 

A . Not more than ten per cent, of them. 

10889. Q. Those are practically the ones you keep 
and you reject the rest ? 

A. I was answering your other question. Ten per cent, 
of hides obtained from animals that die is of a better 
quality. 

10890. Q. Have you any practical proposition, as a 
practical tanner, to tell the owner of these 90 per cent, of 
hides that you cannot take what he is to do with them P 

A. He will naturally export. 

10891. Q. Nobody in India can use them P 

A. Nob until the tanning industry is fully developed 
There are about 70 lakhs of cow hides exported every year 
in normal times and the tanning industry in India is 
not in a condition to tackle the 70 lakhs. So until the 
tanning industry is developed to that stage, of course they 
must be exported. 

10892. Q. You do not see my difficulty. You are a 
practical tanner. It does not pay you to touch any of 
these 90 per cent. ? 

A< . That is not it, I would not touch it for the class 
of work that I am doing. But there are other tanners 
in India who are also tanning had quality hides for 
cheap class leather. z 

10893. Q . Do those ‘tanners have any capital behind 
them, or are they doing small local business ? 

A You have got Graham & Co. They started a very 
big tannery. They were taking those bad hides and 
making them into half tanned leather. They have not 
found any market for that in England. They have not 
closed their tannery, hut so far as my information goes, 
they have cut their output. 

10894. Q. My information is that they will he very 
glad to part .with it at any reasonable figure. The difficulty 
of course is partly a business one. I can see from your 
point of view that you can quite do with 10 per cent, of 
the hides and that it would be worth while go build up 
business in this country for that 10 per cent. What I 
cannot see and what nobody has been able to prove to me 
yet is that it is possible to build up an industry worth 
having for the 90 per centP 

A . It only depends upon finding a market for tanned 
leather in other countries. The fact is that this 90 per 
cent, is being imported by Germany or other places. If 
Germany does not get them as raw, she would have them 
as tanned. 

20895. Q . It is by no means a monopoly market. 
At the present moment the market is flooded at home. 
There are very large supplies of hides from iother places. 
India really has nothing like a monopoly in the supply 
of low grade hides P 

A. That was my impression. The particular kind of 
hides that India exports no other country has got. 

10896. Q. Our information does not agree Vith yours ? 
§A. (No answer.) 

^ 10897. Sir Montagu Webb. — Q. In your written 
evidence you advocate an export duty on hides P 

A . Yes. 

10898. Q. You think that an export duty would help 
in the development of the tanning industry ? 

A. Yes, I think it would. 

10899. Q. 90 per cent, of your hides are low grade 
and are exported. Notwithstanding that fact, you still 
think that the tanning industry would be helped by 
an export duty P 

A. Yes, because I think the tanning industry could bo 
developed to such a stage that gradually it will he able 
to tackle tbe 90 per cent, as well in the country. 

10900. Q, 1 ask you because it is very interesting to 
us to find your evidence is diametrically opposed to that 
of other experts. I am only talking of hides at the 
moment. We have been told that inferior grades of hides 
are actually lying, rotting in this country because they 
could not be sold, partly because the world's markets are 
over-stocked, and partly because the sale is handicapped 
by the export duty, which falls very much more heavily 
on low grade hides ? 

A. I do not think so. I do not think it is due to the 
export duty at all. Even if the export duty was net there 
at all, I think the hides will be . there, because Germany - 
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is not in the market. Out of 70 lakhs of cow hides 
exported in normal times from India, Germany and Austria 
alone used to take 50 lakhs, and they are not m the market 
now. As soon as they are in the market, 1 he export will 
rise. If you look at the figures, you will find that as 
soon as Germany is in the market, it is going up. 

For the 8 months April to November 1921, the export 
of cow hides to Germany was 7,639 tons. While for the 
same period in 1920, it was 1,450 tons only. As soon as 
Germany comes into the market, duty or no duty, they 
will purchase. On account of the duty, you get a rupee 
less, but that would not kill any industry. With regard 
to goat sldns, for the 8 months period, 1921, the export to 
the United States was 10,668 tons. In 1920 for the same 
period, it was 5,040 tons, and in 1919, it was 20,407 tons. 
The decrease in 1920 is due to heavy stocks lying m 
America with the tanners. They purchased heavily in 1919, 
but they did not purchase in 1920. The price per ton was 
Es. 4,500 in 1919 when the export duty was imposed. 
Still they purchased. In 1920 when they stopped purchase, 
the price went down to Es. 3,000 per ton In 1921, they 
were again in the market. For eight months they have 
purchased 10,668 tons. The piice was 2,000 per ton. 
The market is all right in spite of the duty. 

10901. Q. In your reply to Question No. 48, you say 
that Indian finished leathers have to compete in foreign 
markets with German and American leather? 

A. Yes. 

10902. Q. As a matter of fact, the Indian leather 
could only find entrance in foieign markets when supplies 
from Germany weie cut off by the war ? 

A . Yes. * 

10903. Q. How was it that Indian leather could only 
compete daring the war ? 

A. During the war Germany was not producing this 
class of leather at all, and, on account of the blockade, they 
could not export leather from their country, and so we 
got a chance. 

10904. Q . My question is why can’t the Indian leather 
hold the market ? 

A Now the* difficulty is that they have got a much 
better organisation than ourselves, and their technical 
skill is much letter than ours. Thev have studied the local 
conditions and know how to suit their processes to those 
conditions. In our country, we have not yet studied local 
conditions and we do not as yet know how to suit our 
processes to them. 

10905. Q. Can you explain to me how an export duty 
of 15 per cent, will produce that additional skill ? 

A . If there is an export .duty on hides, we will get the 
hides at least 15 per cent, cheaper than the Germans can,^ 

f et them. If we get that 15 per cent., they have got about 
0 per cent, advantage in other matters. So that 15 per 
cent, advantage wouH, to some extent, countervail other 
advantages they luve got. We can give leather cheaper 
than the Germans can. I am speaking chiefly of Baghdad 
and Stiaits Settlements. 

10906. Q. By depressing the piice of Indian raw 
hide^ by 15 per cent, your tanneries could compete with 
German tanneries which are buying their hides, not in 
India but in other parts of the world. They are not 
obliged to buy Indian hides. Still you feel satisfied 4 that 
you would be able to compete P 
A. Yes. 

10907. Mr. Rhodes. — Q. Yours is a private Limited 
Company ? 

10908. Q. It has been going for some years now ? 

A. As a private Limited Company, this is the 3rd year. 
10909. Q. It is not contemplating liquidation, I pre- 
sume ? 

A. No. 

10910. Q. In other words, under your excellent 
management, it does not require Protection? If it is 
paying, do you require further Protection ? 

A* Yes. I have said so. 

10911. Q. But if you are surviving, why do you need 
Protection ? 

If there is no Protection, I may die. I may not 
survive. 

10912. Q. But jou are living at present ? 

A. I will explain. I am dealing only in cow hides, and 
the chief competition that I have to meet in cow hide 
leather is from Germany. Germany is not in the market 
as yet, and therefore I am surviving. If Germany comes 
" into the market, it is not known whether I shall survive. 

10913. Q. There is only one other question end that 
is about your suggestion to put a heavy duty of 20 or 


25 per cent, on imported gouds. Some of those imported 
goods are for industrial pui poses, leather belting, etc. 

A. Yes. 

10914. Q. You suggest a heavy duty on these ? 

A. There is no harm in doing that, because we can 
supply leather belting to industrial concerns, and we used 
to supply during the war. * 

10915. Q. Shall we be able to develop our industries 
if they have got to pay a heavy price for leather belting ? 

A. The present rate is 11 per cent. I only want 
14 per cent, more and I think much of the leather belting 
and other things can be supplied from the country at 
present. 

10916. Mr. Mant. Q You have stated i i answer to 
Question No. 44 (iii that vegetable tanstuffs are known 
to produce excellent leather. Do you mean to say that 
that is produced in India ? Is the leather produced in 
India up to the fiist grade ? 

10917. Q. As regards taiwad, the leather produced 
in India is recognised to be of first grade even in Europe 
and America. 

10918, President. Q , As regards quality ? Both hides 
and skins ? 

A. Yes, Both.* Madras half-tannea leathers are recog- 
nised to he of excellent quality. 

10919. Mr. Mant. Q. But the Madras half -tanned 
leathers are finished in the United Kingdom ? 

A. They are not finished here. 

10920. Q . I am talking of fully tanned leather. Does 
any tannery m India turn out first class finished leather ? 

A . Yes. Cawnpore. Cooper Allens. 

1092 L. Q. We have been in Cawnpore. I have seen a 
good deal of Cawnpore leather, but I cannot say that 
I have seen there anything up to the first grade English 
leather. Do you say that Cawnpore leather is equal to the 
best English and American leather ? 

A. No, I do not say that. I say that the Cawnpore 
tanneries turn out first class leather from Indian hides and 
sldns with babul and myrabolams. Now, the first class 
leather you have seen in England is not turned out from 
Indian raw material. 

10922. Q. I gather you mean that in India they turn 
out as good a leather from Indian hides and skins as 
could he produced in England from Indian hides and 
skins ? 

A. Yes, by putting them in babul and myrabolams. 

10923. Q . Then you said to the President that the 
waters in this country have been found by chemical 
analysis equal to the waters at Home where good leather 
^vas produced ? 

* A. Some better, some worse. 

10924. Q. I would like to know whether that chemical 
analysis i c conclusive ? 

A Ol.e’ ved analysis is supposed to be quite accurate, 
and it all depends on what conclusions you draw from that. 
I have compared some of our waters with the analysis of 
home waters. At Home in Leeds district, which is known 
to be a very good tanning centre, I have found waters 
which are quite inferior to the waters we get here, 

30925. Q. I wanted to ask you whether chemical 
analysis is the only test; that is, whether there is not. any 
quality in water which is not brought out by a chemical 
analysis ; in other words, whether a practical tanning test 
is not more conclusive than chemical analysis ? 

A. Actual tanning test would be a better test. But 
that is not possible here, and the next best thing is to go 
by chemical analysis. 

10926. Q. That really means that chemical analysis 
is not conclusive that an actual tanning test would be 
better ? — 

A. The tanning test would he better, but now-a-days 
every body goes by chemical analysis. Tanning test^ aie 
not always practicable and chemical tests tell you a good 
deal. 

10927. Q. In answer to Question No. 46 you say 
“The methods of dealers in tanstuffs arc unsatisfactory.'’ 
Have you any suggestions for improving that ? 1 do not 
know what you mean to suggest there. You say, “ For 
the safety and development of the industry a regular 
classification of the stuffs according to their purity is 
necessary and their prices should be fixed on the percen- 
tage of their tannin content.” Is that a recommendation 
to the Government or to the dealers ? 

A. The tanstuffs simply consist of barks and by the 
naked eye one cannot say whether the bark has been 
extracted once or not. In other countries tanstuffs are 
bought after chemical analysis. There is no such system 
here* 
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10928* Q. Have you any recommendations to make to 
Government, or are you simply putting this in as one 
of your difficulties P Have you any suggestions to make 
for remedying it 9 

X The tanners should purchase their stuffs on 
analysis. That is the remedy. 

10929. Q. Why don’t you do it P You are a tanner 
yourself ? 

X I am talking about the organisation the organisa- 
tion is so defective at present. 

10930. Q. The remedy is in your own hands ? 

A. Yes. 

10931. Q. In answer to Question No. 51 you sav, 
tc With the development of the tanning industry it is 
essential that factories to manufacture tanning machineries, 
extracts and dyestuffs should also be developed.” Do you 
mean that you would like to have a piotective duty 
on tanning machinery P How are you going to develop 
the manufacture of tanning machinery ? 

A. A s a matter of fact, that is not in my line and 
I cannot really say. 

10932. Q . You have stated that it should he developed, 
and I just wanted Ip know how you would suggest that it 
should be developed? • 

A . The question was, “ How long the duty on leather 
should continue P” In answer to that I say, “ Until the 
tanning industry is developed and w ith the 

development of the tanning industrj t> a'.ln* l and key 
industries are also developed 

10933. Q. You mean you require Protection for leather 
until the manufacture of tanning machinery is undertaken 
in this country ? 

A. Yes. 

10934. Q. But you have no recommendations to make 
as to how the manufacture of machinery should he deve- 
loped ? 

A. No. 

10935. Sir\3£a?ieckjee Dadabhoy — Q. You are interes- 
ted in the tanning industry only ? 

A. Ye s . 

10939. Q. And you want to see that industry fully 
developed ? 

X Yes. 

10937. Q. For that purpose you recommend this double 
duty of 15 per cent, export duty and 20 and 25 per cent, 
import duties on finished goods P 

X Yes. 

10938. Q. You know that this export duty of 15 per 
cent, was put on in 1919 ? 

X Yes. 

10939. Q. Since that date have you got any facts and 
figures to prove that your tanning industry has been 
benefited by this increased export duty P 

X Well, if you go by figures and statistics, I am 
afraid I cannot show you any effect. No figures are kept 
to record the local manufacture of leather. We do not 
record how many tanneries are manufacturing how many 


hides. But you can take it from me that since 1919 the 
total quantity of finished leather manufactured in India 
has increased. In our tannery ouv output has increased. 

10910. Q. You cannot say that that was due to the 
export duty only, because theie was no demand for much 
of these hides in European countries since 1919, and you 
have had an opportunity to buy hides cheap here ? 

A. Yes. . , 

10941. Q. So you cannot say that the increase of your 
output was solely due to the export duty ? 

A . No. I cannot say that it was solely due to the 


export duty. . , 

10942. Q. Now, will not this 15 per cent, export duty 
prevent the sale of low grade hides ? 

X No, I do not think so. 

10943. Q. I he percentage of superior hides is very 
small compared to the low grade hides. Is it not P 

X Yes. . . . _ 0 

10944. Q. You are only interested in supeiior hides r 
A . Hides are of two kinds : hides and shins. 80 per 
cent, of the skins are of superior grade. Goats are all 
lulled, and they are not allowed to die a natural death, 
and they are all of superior quality, 

i 'Q, . . 1 e you using goatskins ? 

A . I am trying to. 

10946. Q. It has not succeeded? 

A . It has not been a success as yet. 

10947. Q. Is this 15 per cent, duty on goatskina 
helping you? 

A , It is helping me. 

10948. Q. Aie you using all the goatskins produced 
in the country P 

A* How can I use in one day? You must give the 
tanning industry time to develop itself. 

10949. Q. And till that time, you will allow the 
goatskins, to be exported without any duty P 

A. No, I want them to be exported with a duty 
I want both hides and skins to he exported with a duty. 

10950. Q. Then in "answer to Question No. 50 you say, 
“ German and American leather industries, . on account of 
their already existing thorough organisation, efficient 
equipment, vast reserves accumulated during the past half 
a century, have got at least 20 to 25 per cent, advantage 
over us.” So, if they have got such a large margin of 
advantage, how are you going to succeed even on your 
assumption ? 

A. That is why I have suggested j hat there should be 
a 15 per cent, export duty on our hides and skins and 
import duties of 20 and 25 per cent, on leather and leather 
goods. 

10951. Q. But you are not able to manufacture all the 
hides and skins in the country, - not even an one-hundredth 
part of it. Do you want the producer of these hides and 
skins to suffer in his profits by this 15 per cent, duty on 
the off-chance of vour developing your industry * 10 or 
20 years hence P 
X I do want it. 


Witness No. 73. 


The Calcutta Trades Association. 


Written statement dated Calcutta, the 11th January, 1922. 


10952. Q. 1. A policy of Free Trade is preferable for the 
proper development of India. With the exception of the 
cotton milk of Bombay and the jute industry of Calcutta 
'there are bo industries advanced enough or important 
enough to Warrant Protection. This remark does not apply 
to such mdoeifie* as sugar, tea, etc., which ate not 
precisely in ih e same category as the above. Reasonable 
. duties -for the purpose of raising revenue are not 

to. 

Q'r.&'tToSfr certain extent. Burt it should not be 
t * trade. Too high a tariff restricts 

its own -purpose.. 'It is harmful also 
.is i4 fibWvcff commerce with ooufctrles 

outside India. Both pfineipks might be^nsidered always, 
provided the eu aktomMkig ib&fr revenue purposes and not 
for Protection. - . * ' r > - - 

10954. Q. 3. The present tariff: is a very had one. - It 
has apparently been imposed without propel consideration 
or thought. The more one examines it* the more obvious 



it becomes that the schedules were framed without suffici- 
ent examination of details. Some articles are taxed too 
high and some too low. If an article is to be taxed at all, 
it can bear five per cent, for revenue purposes. In the 
present tariff the articles admitted free are generally those 
that are by general custom exempt from duty. To these 
little exception can be taken. Also to those portions 
relating to tobacco and liquors the same remark may 
apply. But practically the whole of the rest of the 
tariff looks as if It would defeat its own end by restrict- 
ing imports without conferring any corresponding benefit. 
An all round^duty of five per 'cent, or seven apd a half 
pet cent, wbiitd frobably ini the end yield just as much 
revenue Without doing So much harm. 

10955/ Q. 4TS1& remarks above/ * The results "of the 
"present tariff should be carefully considered With a view' to 
amendment ’ * * 

*-* Q.'&f * 

- 'Cannek afford tupay ^e>;l 
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less. In some instances small industries have been fostered, 
such as soap making of the laundry varieties of soaps. The 
encouragement of Indian industries may eventuate by 
small degrees. But the main result will be the restriction 
of imports. 

10957. Q. 6, Speaking, generally — No, 

10958. Q. 7. See above, 

10959. Q. 8. No, the consumer has to pay. 

10960. Q. 9. A protective tariff is not desirable. 

10961. Q. 10. The time is too far distant for practical 
consideration. It wonld, besides, not be to 

shut out the import trade. India is . v \ ■* * ..try 

that supports itself by the export of raw materials. If the 
import trade is to be throttled, trade will be one-sided, 
exchange will become grossly high and users of our raw 
materials will not he able to afford to purchase them. 
In answer to the latter portion of the question, practically 
every article mentioned in the present customs schedule. 

10962. Q. 11. In some few instances a protective tariff 
might be desirable. India is not a manufacturing country 
nor can it be for many years. In fact, it is doubtful if 
it can ever be. 

10963. Q. 12. Industries that depend on agriculture 
for their basis, such as sugar. 

10964. Q. 13. See answer to 12, 

10965. Q. 14). The situation hardly arises. There are so 
very few industries of sufficient importance to warrant 
Protection, The moment the principle was introduced there 
would be a clamour for hundieds of baby industries to be 
protected and the results would be more undeshable. A 
small industry started in Bombay and getting Protection 
could not supply the whole of India. 

10966. Q. 15. In this case certainly. 

The most desirable means would appear to be not to 
allow goods to be imported into the country at a small 
market rate than that prevailing in the country of origin. 

10967. Q. 16. One cannot help regretting that such 
industries as Dacca muslin, etc., should become things 
of the past. But to attempt to bolster them up by artificial 
means would be a mistake. 

10968. 17. This is more than probable, as it is almost 
invariably the case in countries that use Protection. 

Once Protection was established it would be extremely 
difficult to prevent rings. 

10969. Q. 18. Tg a small extent it would be so. But 
British manufacturers would require a deal of convincing 
before they adventured large capital sums in such ventures. 
Some companies have already started and the result of the 
early experiments will be watched with interest. 

It successful, it would be a very excellent thing for the 
country. 

10970. Q. 19. Would prefer not to answer this question. 

10971. Q. 20. In only rare instai ces does anybody but 
the consumer pay the duty. 

10972. Q, 21. Certainly, 

10973. Q. 22. No. The benefit would be to such small 
section while the hardship to the vast majority of the 
population wonld he so great. 

10974. Q. 23. As previously indicated. Protection is not 
favoured in any case except to avoid dumping. This 
question therefore does not need a reply. 
s 10975, Q, 24. Experience has recently shown that serious 
rises in prices have not been followed by an increase iu 
wages. It is not possible that it should be so. Private 
firms cannot automatically raise their wages in sympathy 


with a tariff. The fact of a protective duty being levied 
does not increase piofits. 

10976. Q. 25. It is difficult to say. The eventual 
solution would probably be an increase in exchange with a 
corresponding fall in the export trade. 

10977. Q. 26. As retail traders, it is difficult to answer 
this point unless a concrete instance is given. * 

10978. Q. 27. See above. 

10979. Q. 28, See above. 

10980. Q. 29. As before mentioned, the system of 
Protection is not favoured. 

10981. Q. 30. Tn almost every case export duties are 
undesirable. The policy of the country should bo to 
encourage exports not to check them. The effect of export 
duties is to artificially raise the price of the goods. In 
consequence, consumers look for other markets and 
generally find them. 

A small duty for the purpose of locally building a 
bridge or improving a city might he sanctioned for a short 
period. But otherwise the system is undesirable. 

10982. Q. 3L. They are an artificial hindrance to trade 
and cannot be defended on any grounds. 

10983 Q. 32. It is difficult to see how such a state of 
things could eventuate. Supply will in normal times 
always meet the demand. War times are not normal. ^ A 
concrete instance is the export duty on hides, etc., which 
has caused our best customers to go elsewhere while the 
Indi m industries cannot hope to use the supplies of raw 
material. 

10984. Q. 33. The only effect would be to check exports 
and impoverish the country. 

10985. Q. The subject of Imperial Preference hardly falls 
within the scope of the Calcutta Tiades Association. The 
only point that may be made is the very small volume of 
trade that is done and it would appear that the proper thing 
to do is not to attempt to restrict trade but to encourage it. 
There are vast quantities of Indian raw^ materials and 
manufactures that could go to the Colonies if Government 
assistance was offered. But as a matter of fact, the inter- 
course is so small that it is difficult sometimes to get a 
remittance from Canada to Calcutta at all. There are 
probably large amounts of colonial produce that could be 
used in India, Railway sleepers from Australia, dned 
fruit and -jams from South Africa, etc. On the other hand 
these Colonies with their vast Railway systems could use 
Indian castor oil in very large quantities. Only isolated 
instances are mentioned as this is not intended as an 
exhaustive treatise. The trouble is the absolute ignorance 
of the people of India of the Colonies and vice versa . The 
remedy that suggest* itself is a consular system. Indian 
consulates might be established in all principal colonial 
cities. These consulates might be largely self-supporting 
if businesses interested paid a small subscription for the 
use of the consulate for the display of trade samples. Take 
a concrete instance. Johannesburg, Durban and Cape 
Town are very large markets. There are lines of 
steamers plying between South Africa and India, but very 
little trade is done. But if an Indian consulate specially 
designed to encourage trade were started in each of those 
three towns, there would be a constant flow of orders to 
India and it is conceivable than m coui so of time Indian 
houses would be encouraged to start agencies in ports 
where they consigned their goods and the mutual trade 
thus encouraged grew into an important asset. As things 
are at present, there is no institution to aid inter-colonial 
trade in a practical way. The headings C. D. & E. hardly 
come within the scope of the Calcutta Trades Association. 


Mr. C, F. HOOPER, representative of the Calcutta Trades Association. 


Oral evidence, Calcutta the X3th January 1922. 


10986. President. — Q. You represent the Calcutta 
Trades Association ? 

A. Yes. 

10987. Q. Your Association thinks that a policy of Free 
Trade is preferable for the proper development of India? 

A. Certainly yes. 

10988. Q. You continue to say : * e With the exception of 
the cotton mills of Bombay and the jute industry of 
Calcutta, there are no industries advanced enougn or 
important enough to warrant Protection.*’ I snould lit e 
you to explain what is meant by that statement. 

A. Our point of view is that a small indust ly in one 
part of India; which is not important enough should not he 


protected. It cannot hope to supply the whole of India 
and why should all the consumers pay higher prices. 
Take, for instance, the small printing ink man on the 
banks of the Hooghly. He cannot supply ink for the 
whole of India, but he want* Protection. "Why should a 
large number of consumers pay a higher price for their 
ink to support hi& indn*try ? 

109 89. Q. You say you favour Free Trade, and then you 
go on to say with the exception of the cotton milku-of 
Bombay and the jute industry of Calcutta there are- no 
industiies important enough to warrant Protection*" Do 
you mean to say that the cotton milk of Bom&ajf and 
the jute industry of Calcutta are important esoug&~a3£& 
should be protected? . ~ 
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A. Oh, no. I am afraid I have expressed myself 
badly. What I meant was that they are the only indus- 
tries that can stand by themselves in India, and that until 
an industry is really a vital industry of the country, there is 
no particular gain in protecting it. 

10990. Q, Supposing an industry was vital to India, 
wbuld you protect it ? 

A . Only if it were in danger. 

10991. Q. In the next sentence, you say, <f This rcmaik 
does not apply to such industries as sugar, tea, etc., which 
are not piecisely in the same category as the above ” ? 

A . It is no use trying to protect tea because it is an 
agricultural produce and nobody would brinir tea into 
India. Sugar might for special purposes need Piotection. 

10992. Q. And would you give it ? 

A, Yes, because it is a vital industry of the country. 
Vast numbers of people grow sugar and if a cheaper article 
were coming in and was going to kill that important 
and vital industry, then I would favour some measure of 
Protectijn for it. 

10993. Q. Then, your policy of Free Trade would be 
subject to so much Protection ? 

JL Because it is a vital industry. 

10994. Q> What f3 your definition of 4he word Sl vital” 
when you use it in connection with an industry ? 

A. Well, an industry which depends on the pioduce 
grown in the country and by which many thousands of 
people earn their living. 

1G995. Q. That is to say, you would favour Protection to 
that industry which manufacture-; the produce raised in 
the country and the products of which are required for the 
use ol the country P 

A. When thousands of people are dependent ou it. I 
do not say it should bo consumed in the country. 

10996. Q. Theiefore, any industry which employs a 
large number of labourers, you think, would deserve 
Protection? 

A . If it were considered necessary. 

10997. Q. Necessary from what point of view? 

A. Supposing the industry were in danger by reason 
of large quantities of material being dumped into the 
country* 

10998. Q. Then you would give Protection ? 

A . Yes. 

10999* Q. You advocate a policy of Free Trade for 
India, do you not ? 

A * Yes* 

11000. Q* Do you advocate Free Trade for India, alone 
or for the whole World? Do you advocate Free Trade only 
for India in hex special circumstances ? 

A . Well, I,am a converted free trader. 

11001. Q. That may be, but 1 would like to know why 
you advocate Free Trade for India ? 

A* After living for 30 years in India I am of opinion 
that Free Trade Is* 4<£* exchange made a Golden Age in 
India. 

11002* Q . Have you considered from the fiscal point of 
view, which would he most advantageous to India as a 
whole, free Trade or Protection ? 

A . I notice that we were not so well off under Pro- 
tection that we have had before. 

11003. Q. We had no Protection lefoie ? 

A* Yes, we had last year. 

11004. Q. All our tariffs are revenue tariffs ? 

' A , But you have 20 per cent, on silver and 20 per 
cent, on all sorts, of things. 

11005. Q. And 20 per cent, on motor cars, ^hich we do 
not manufacture here ; so that is a revenue dp y. And so 
you cannot give me any reasons why y^u thiUc there are 
special reasons why India should be a Fiee Trade country ? 

A* My reason is that I consider that for India her 
import trade is quite essential and that it should not be 
.Checked, 

S : Q. You think that import trade in manufacture! 

g#odi'%nd export trade in raw materials is good for India, 
1 - lot. economic and national considerations ? 

. ' Yes. absolutely; 


point of view. I am of opinion that anything that check 
imports into the country forces up the rate of excnange 
stops the export of raw maceiials from the country by 
raising their sterling value, and is consequently bad for the 
country. 

11009. Q. Your Association consists of members who 
deal particularly in the import of manufactured goods 
into India ? 

*/. Yes, almost exclusively, I should say. 

11010. Q. And do yon think that a policy of Protection 
would adversely affect the import trade ? 

We are not talking from our own interest at all. 

11011. Q. I am not suggesting that. _ Do you think 
Protection would adversely affect the import trade of 
India ? 

A, Oh yes, a tariff would certainly affect it. 

11012. Q. Then, do you know of any other country 
which has r. poMer of free export of raw materials and free 
import of in^ir.f u: ivcJ goods ? 

A. I do not. There is no use giving evidence on 
which one is not an expert. 

11013. Q. In answer to the latter part of Question 
No. 10 , you say : " Practically every article mentioned in 
the r resent customs schedule.” Your answer means that 
foi practically every article mentioned in the present 
customs schedule, India will have to depend^ on other 
countries and will have to import them frorcfabroad. Is 
that so ? 

A . Yes. 

11014. Q In other words, that India can never develop 
industrially even to such an extent ap to be able fco manu- 
facture even a single article mentioned in the present 
schedule ? 

A. I have looked through the list and I cannot see 
anything. 

11015. Q Then in answer to Question No. II your 
Association says “ In some few instances a Protection tariff 
might be desirable.” Can you tell us in which cases a 
protective tariff might be desirable ? 

A The answer really hinges on dumping. 

11016. The question has no relation to dumping ? 

4 Our answer to Question No. 11 hinges on the 
question on dumping. My point was that supposing a large 
cement industry existed in India and the Germans were 
to dump large quantities of cement and try to knock out 
the cement industry, then I would be in favour of putting 
up an import duty to such an extent as to bring the pi ice 
of the imported cement equal to the price t^at it fetches 
in Germany. Supposing cement were selling at 10 shillings 
in Hamburg, I would not like it to he impmted into this 
country at less than 10 shillings. For instance the J ava 
people might be dumping sugar. The industry that is in 
danger should be protected. 

11017* Q. Danger of dumping only ? 

A. An industry which is in danger of being swamped 
sho .Id be protected. 

1101 8. Q. Therefore, you would protect industries against 
foreign competition? ^ “ 

A. Against unfair competition. 

11019. Q. Unfair competition by way of dumping, 
bounties subsides, etc. Is that what you mean ? 

A . Yes. I lefer to bounty-fed competition. 

11020. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy.—Q You are a 
convinced free trader ? 

A. Yes. By having lived in the world x havo come to 
the conclusion that Fiee Trade is to be prefened. 

11021. Q. Were there any special circumstances in 
South Africa which changed 3 our horizon ? 

A. There were several, Sir. I will just give you one 
instance. Natal produces about as much tea as the Dooars 
do on a Saturday afternoon. In order to protect that tea 
of which the quantity is small and the quality is poor 
they put a most appalling duty on tea. You cannot 
get a decent cup of tea in South Africa at a cheap price. 
If you want to drink a cap of Indian tea, you have to pay 
an enormous amount. It is all for the sake of protecting a 
hole and corner industry. 

Hu22. Q That converted you ? 

A, Not only that. There were enormous duties - on all 
sorts of things, _ _ . 

11023. Q. How long have you been ixi India ? 

A. About 30 years. 

‘ % You gsfe a "decent ( cup-ofitearhere; f suppose ? 

~ ' ~" ir ,,n,e * * 

11025. Sojfchat does'nob'apphy to ^ India? 

<v ^> . a . *KZ!b*h* 4 
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A . When steel comes from England and America it has 
got to pay freight and customs duty, and surely that is 
Protection for the Indian industry naturally. 

11027. Q. Because steel from the Continent has to pay 
customs duty and transport charges you think that 
constitutes sufficient Protection for the Indian indubtry ? 

A. Yes. 

11028, Q. Would your argument apply to goods coming 
from Germany to England ? 

A. Certainly, it would apply. 

11029. Q. Do you know the present price of Belgian 
steel ? 

A. I do not know anything about it. 

11030. Q. You do not know how Indian steel has got 
to compete with Belgian steel at present ? 

A . I do not know, I have not studied the question. I 
would rather not answer the question. 

11031. Q. In your answer to Question No. 3 you say 
that practically the whole of the rest of the tariff looks as 
if. it would defeat its own end by lestricting imports 
without conferring any conesponding benefit. Do you 
mean to say that the tariff imposed m 1921 has not 
conferred any corresponding benefit by way of protecting 
any industry ? 

A. It is for revenue purposes, is it not ? 

11032. Q. You say that high duties are intended for 
revenue purposes. Whatever the scope of Government's 
duties, I want to know whether they have conferred 
yiny corresponding benefit or not to Indian industries. 
What is your experience ? 

A. As far as I am concerned, I am only interested ia 
printing. 

11033. Q. Then this statement is not a considered 
statement ? 

a A. I do not think so. I am not altogether respon- 
sible for that question. 

11034. Q. You are not responsible for this written 
statement ? 

# A . Not the whole of it. I disagree with some por- 
tions. 

11035. Q. Do you disagree with this portion ? 

AL Yes. 

11036. Q. In your answer to Question No. 5 you say 
that the encouragement of Indian industries may eventuate 
by small decrees, but that the main result will he the 
restriction of imports. If it is by small degrees it must 
eventuate only by a policy of Protection. There cannot be 
a natural evolution? 

A. Personally, as far as I am concerned, I would 
rather buy an Indian product, if it is as good as the foreign 
manufactured one. 

11087. Q* But in order to induce you to buy, they 
must manufacture it, and to manufacture it they must 
have some Protection. Is that not so? 

4. I have no Protection, and I have jaever found any 
difficulty in standing up. 

11038. Q, Does not your statement assume that? 

A. If an industry deserves Protection and is a vital one, 
then I should like to consider it. 

11039. Q. You say that India is primarily a country 
that supports itself by the export of raw materials, and 
that if the import trade is throttled, trade will be one-sided, 
exchange will become grossly high and users of our raw 
materials will not he able to afford to purchase them. You 
are talking of the raw materials, used in Europe, are you 
not? 

4. Take hides, for instance. I had occasion to call on 
Bofchschild’s Bank in London and Baron Bothschild’s 
Secretary told me of the large number of their clients in 
the hide industry who could not afford to buy hides or even 
live up to their contracts on account of the high Indian 
exchange, which was then over 2s. 

11040. Q. Baron Rothschild’s Secretary was of opinion 
that India should always remain a producer of raw 
materials ? 

A. No. India must export a certain amount of raw 
materials. 

11041. Q. Would yon like to see India manufacturing 
her raw materials in the country ? 

A. Yes, if possible. 

11042. Q. InanswertoQuestionNo.il you say tc In 
some few instances a protective tariff might be desirable.” 
Can you give some instances ? 

A, Sugar, principally. 

11043. Q. Anything else? 

A . I know most about sugar. 

11044. Q, You have got no other instance ? , , 

A , I cannot call anything else to my mind. 


11045. Q. You then go on to say thatlndia cannot be a 
manufacturing country and that in fact it is doubtful if 
it can ever be. Why do you entertain such a pessimistic 
opinion P * ~ 

4. There are only very few places in India which are 
manufacturing places, like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 

11046. Q. The tariff policy was not framed to protect 
industries in the past. Whose fault is it that there are 
not many in d u sfcnes ? 

A, If the tariff policy had a more protective character, 
it would not have fostered more industries than those 
which exist at present. 

11047. Q. Then India cannot be an industrial country r 

A . There is no crime in agricultuie. 

11048. Q. I do not say so. But India can still he a 
great agiicultural and also an industrial country. Can it 
not be P 

A , Why should you raise the cost of living to 300 
millions of people for the sake of a few struggling indus- 
tries ? 

11049. Q. To make a beginning. 

A. I do not see why you should penalise 300 millions 
of people. « 

11050. Q. All will not have to pay? 

A . Ever} 7 ryot will have to pay more for his cloth or 
his food. 

11051. Q. Then you think that there are insuperable 
difficulties in the way of India becoming a manufacturing 
country ? 

A. We cannot legislate for our great grand children, 

11052. Q. But you can legislate for your children ? 

A. I am afraid it will not he so in their time. 

11053. Q. I understand from your answer to Question 
No. 14 that because hundreds of baby industries would 
clamour for Protection your Association is of opinion that 
no Protection should be given to struggling industries 
which hold out a promise within a definite future ? 

4, If the principle of Protection is introduced, then 
every body will want Protection. 

11054. Q. Therefore we must not give any Protection 
to deserving industries ? 

Ay No, everybody will want Protection, I think there 
are practically none that serve Protection. 

11055. Q. You would even deny help to a few deserving 
industries. Is that the right principle to adopt Y 

A. I would hot go so far os that. I have said that 
if there are industries really and honestly needing Protec- 
tion, then I would give it. 

11056. Q. Then you would qualify vour statement? 

A. Yes. 

11057. Q. As regards your answer to Question No. 22 
that the benefit would be to such a small section whi’e the 
hardship to the vast majority would he so great. Will not 
there he other advantages in increase of wages, etc.? 

A. You will ge: a few very wealthy men. 

11058, Q. Will not the population be better off after a 
little interval? 

A. It is too big a oountry. You are going to raise the 
cost of living all over the country for making a few people 
rich. 

11059. Q. You say in answer to Question . No. 30 “ In 
almost every case export duties are undesirable.” You" 
know that it is necessary that surplus foodstuffs should 
be exported. Would you allow this surplus to he exported 
without any duty ? 

A . I do not see any object in stopping the natural flow 
of trade. 

11060. Q. There is no stoppage if you put on export 
duties ? 

4. I am only ialking from the second-hand knowledge 
which I have got. 

11061. Q. You have not got firsthand knowledge of 
these matters ? 

A No. 

11062. Q. How many members are there in yqur 
Association ? 

A . 86 firms. 

11063. Q. Bepresenting different trades ? 

A Yes. 

11064. Q, Was this question considered by the Sub- 
committee appointed by these members? 

A . Yes. 

11065. Q. The written evidence which you have given 
may he regarded as the opinion of these bodies? - i. - 

A. T he questionnaire was sent oat to several members 
and the different answers were considered and amal- 
gamated. 

t2 
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11066. Q. The members of the Association are mostly 
interested in the import trade of the country ? 

A . Yes. 

11067. Q. High import duties, in their opinion, hamper 
their trade P 

•A* Yes# in that they will i*aise the cost of living to 
their assistants very badly. 

11068 Q. That is why they are in favour of afiee 
trade policy P 

A. That is one of the reasons, 

11069. Q . They want the import tariff to he kept as low 
as possible ? 

A . Yes. But the Trades Association's views cover a 
wi<V 

' ]■ 7 1 . Q Has your Association considered what effect 
that would have on the general progress of the country, 
apart from their own interest as traders ? 

A . I could not tell you. 

11071. Mr.. Mant—Q . In answer to Question No. 3 
yours Association make a sweeping condemnation of the 
tariff. Your Association is in favour of Free Trade and the 
present tariff has been constructed on Free Trade principles. 
But you have not go* a good word to say for it. 

A . As far as I can make out it has been based on 
such extraordinarily unscientific principles. 

11072. Q. You make very hard remarks about it. You 
say that some articles are taxed too high and some too low. 
Can you tell me which are taxed too low ? 

A . May X confine myself to my own trade P 

11073. Q. Yes. 

A. The duty on printing machinery is in some cases 
11 per cent, and in some cases 2\ per cent. 

11074. Q. In the tariff schedule P 

A. Yes. 

11075. Mr. Rhodes — Q. Is that your interpretation or 
are you giving actual facts P 

A. I am giving actual facts. I have been in corres- 
pondence with the Customs Department on the subject. 

11076. Mr. Mant—Q. Could you give me the number 
in the schedule P 


A. 128, I think. 

11077. Q. Printing and lithographic “material” 2J per 
cent. But you said that some machinery is taxed at 11 
per cent, ? 

11078. A. Those that are included in my letter to 
Government. We represented as follows in our letter to 
Government. “An examination of the schedule would 
seem to point to the fact that it cannot be intended to be 
exhaustive. For instance, stereo blocks are specified but 
not wood blocks, half tone block- or :lo ^rtvoo v Icck= ; yet 
these are all bond fide printing ■*» j; 1 .. me»** : 0 'i is 

made of guillotine paper-cutting machines, although these 
are essential portions of a printing office equipment. Other 
contradictions manifest themselves if the schedule is ex- 
amined. For instance gold blocking presses, “ army ” 
presses (which we presume to be a misprint for “aiming” 
presses) and paper folding machines are mentioned, 
while . stitching machines (wire and thread), and 
bundling ^ machines are omitted and yet they are just 
as essentially printing equipment. In the same way, stand- 
ing screw and hot presses are mentioned but rolling 
machines are omitted, although they are used for the same 
purpose; We quite agree with you that while the schedule 
stipulates the. words “namely”, only such articles 
as are mentioned therein can be taken as stipulated. 
But we suggest that the intention of Government 
was to give the ^ scheduled articles as typical instances 
as the technical articles in use in a printing office are far 
more^ numerous than specified,” My criticism is this. 
The intention of the Government in framing the schedule 
w4s to except ’printing materials from duty in order to 
ShCourage the printing industry. 

■j * l ’ 11079* Q. You mean that they should all he assessed 

A. Yes. You bring in a lino-type machine at per 
cent, but the metal fof making the type on your lino -type 
^jhitfCs ha$ to' pay 11 per cent. 'Which is an extremely 
thing. The manufactured type is l fought in at 

b4he whole of -this Complaint is 
“ " "X>t the cheaper rate; I think 

high II per* cent, is too 

11081. : i^o^isteticies unless 

you charge ’aU at is really 

■Mooted against admitting machinery hfid material at a 

3uwer rate than the general rate.. That is th «r br&den of 

your criticism P « • “ ^ 7 * 

* ' * 



A. The criticism is that if you are going to lay a burden 
on printing machinery why not he consistent ? Nobody 
will object. 

11082. Q, I am afraid it would be difficult to specify . all 
the names of these stitching machines and bundling 
machines and other things in the schedule. It would be 
avoided if you have one uniform tariff ? 

A. Certainly. 

11083. Q. I understand that this is really the only 
criticism you have of the schedule ? 

A. f did not know that I would have to give evidence 
before the Commission. Otherwise, I could have collected 
a number of examples. 

11084, Q. The inconsistency is all due to having lower 
rates for machinery and materials ? 

A. The tariff is so inconsistent. Every tradesman has 
some articles to bring forward by way of quarrel against 
the tariff. For instance tantaluses pay 20 per cent, and the 
Glass bottles in them pay 11 per cent, so that if you 
brought out the bottles and frames packed separately 
you could bring out at 1 1 per cent. only. 

11085. Q . I think you will have such kinds of trouble 
everywhere P 

11086, Mr Rhodes— Q. Mr. Hooper, in the interests 
of the consumer in India, I think you advocate Free 
Trade ? 

A . Yes. 

11087. Q. Broadly speaking, I think that unless a very 
large proportion of the population is going to be benefited, 
you would not have P rotection ? 

A. Yes. 

11088. Q. As regards these inconsistencies in the tariff to 
m which you referred, the only way of meeting the difficulty 
would be a revenue duty, I presume, of the same rate for 
anything that comes in ? 

A. Yes. 

11089. Q . That would probably be the only way of 
getting rid of these inconsistencies ? 

A. Yes. 

11090. Q. Would your Association advocate that? 

A. Yes. 

11091. Q. In answer to Sir Manecjee Dadabhoy you said 
that your Association is practically entirely engaged in the 
import trade ? 

A. Yes. 

11092. Q. Fundamentally you are here not to import 
goods but to supply your customers with goods? 

A. Yes. 

11093. Q. So that, if ’your customers made a demand 
for goods of local manufacture, your Association would not 
lose this trade, hut direct its trade to selling locally manu- 
factured goods instead of imported goods? 

A. Yes. We do everything we can to encourage it. 
11094 Mr. Cogajee.—Q . You say that if an article 
is to be taxed at all, it can bear five per cent, for 
revenue purposes. Do you think it good for industries 
when a good deal of machinery can be imported at 2| per 
cent.? Would it improve matters to raise it to 5 per cent.? 

A. Well, Sir, you don’t import machines very often and 
when you do they ought to last you for 10 veais. So 5 
per cent, would not hurt very much. 

11095. Q. The same machine is not imported often but 
every industry has to import a lot ? 

A . I have myself imported lakhs worth of machi- 
nery within the last 18 months. 

11096. Q. In the same paragraph you observe that an all 
round duty of five per cent, or seven and a half per cent, 
would probably in the end yield just as mach revenue 
without doing so much harm. Do you think that the 
same, rate of duty should be paid by the basic industries 
like iron and steel as others ? 

A. I would rather not answer that question. I have 
not studied this point. 

11097. Q. In answer to Question No. 11 you say that in 
some few "instances a protective tariff might he desirable. 
You would be prepared to give Protection when an industry 
is threatened? 

A. Yes. 

11098. Q. Supposing an industry is threatened owing to 
the fall of the exchange value of a foreign money ? 

„ *4. That is a very unusual circumstance ; in an unusual 
circumstance, special legislation might he adopted, 

il099. Sir Webb'—Q. I only want to ask you .me 
question and that is whether you think the present tariff 
is checking the imports of goods from abroad? 

A. A good deal. 

. THDO. Q>- . ^ ou thihk that the present tariff is restricting 
*mpo#s to some extend ^ ^ C« 
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A, Yes* Ifc will have to stop before long. People 
cannot go f* 1 : .v:rc: ^'©ir stock always. 

11101. •.*/»,, Morarjee . — Q. In reply to a 

question put by Sir Montagu, you said that it was the tariff 
that had affected the imports. But is it not true that there 
is at present a big slump, a world wide slump in trade P 

Av The tariff has come at a time when people are 
heavily struck with stock. 

11102. Q, Does not exchange make a good deal of 
difference P People ordered goods which they are getting 
rid of now. Until the stocks are cleared, they would not 
import more of them. 

A* I don’t know. 

11103. Q. Now, there are more goods in India than the 
country needs? 

A . Undoubtedly. 

11104. Q . You know England favours Free Trade. Do 
you know however that on foreign cars England charges a 
33| per cent, duty ? 

A. I do not know. 

11105. Q. You can take it from me that England levies 
33| per cent duty. Why does she do it P 

A, For revenue purposes, I suppose. 
t 11106. Q. No, it is not for revenue purposes. It is 
simply to protect her motor manufacturers. Otherwise, 
England would not levy such a high duty. When England 
adopts such a protective policy, don’t you think that India, 
whenever it is necessary to protect her industries, should 
levy such duties as circumstances leqniie P 

A. The case is not analogous. Nobody is going to 
be poorer in England because of the 33 J per cent on an 
Italian car, whereas if 3 ou are going to put up all sorts 
of tariffs to protect e\en small industries, you are going 
to make the people poorer all over the country. 


11107. Q. In England too people are clamouring about 
this high duty on motor cars which they say they could not, 
get cheaply for transport purposes. Does America produce 
cars much cheaper than England? 

A . I do not know anything about the mot Dr trade. 

31108, Sir Edgar Ifolberton.— Q. Why did not your 
Association answer the questions either on import trad? 
or on retail trade ? 

A . I am afraid that there has been some omission on 
the part of: the Secretary, Trades Association, because I 
recollect that answers were put down. 

11 109. President — Q. Did I hear your answer properly 
to Sir Montagu Webb P You said that you thought that 
the diminution in imports was due wholly or largely to the 
tariff imposed ? 

A , His question was whether, in my experience, and 
in my Associations experience, trade had been checked by 
import duties. I said that there was no doubt about that. 

11110. Q. Is it due solely to the tariffs P 

A . It has caused people to spend less. 

11111. Q. Prices have substantially gone down this 
year ? 

A. No, Sir. They*have gone up. The articles I am 
speaking of are articles of food. 

11112. Q. Provisions ? 

A. Yes, tinned prov isions, biscuits, all imported piovi- 
sinns. Prices of these have gone up enonnously. 

11143. Q. The present tariff has checked imports ? 

A. I have no knowledge. All I know is that the cost 
of living has gone up very much since the duties were 
raised. I should think that the cost of living has gone 
up in Calcutta to the extent of 25 per cent. 


Witness No. 74 . 


Professor C. J. HAMILTON, M.A., Cantab: I.E.S., Professor of Economics, Patna College* 


Written statement, dated the 3rd January 1922. 


11114. Q. 1. 1 am generally in favour of a policy of free 
trade and during the Fiscal Controversy inaugurated 
in England by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain I was one of 
the fourteen economists who signed a manifesto in 
favour of that policy being maintained in Great Britain. 

By generally favourmg a policy of free trade I intend 
to imply that I accept as incontrovertible the proposition 
that the economic dividend to the capital and labour of 
nations as a whole and the national dividend of each 
country in particular, apart tom certain special quali- 
fications commonly recognised in economic theory, 
will be increased by taking full advantage of international 
division of labour and exchange. I accept also the usual 
limitation to the free trade theory that exception may 
have to be made in the case of those forms of produc- 
tion which a nation should maintain in the interests of 
national safety. I reject as unsound the arguments 
sometimes advanced in favour of Protection that it is 
necessary in order to maintain a high standard of com- 
fort among the working classes and that it benefits the 
consumer in the long run by securing to producers the 
economies of production that result from a monopoly 
of the home market. 

I reject as unsound certain arguments frequently 
advanced in popular discussion in favour of Protection 
to manufactures in India, It is sometimes supposed 
that the mere lack of manufactures is a prominent cause 
of- the poverty of t5he Indian people as measured by the 
wealth per head of population. It is thought that if 
manufactures could be established there would of neces- 
sity be an improvement in the normal standard of living. 
This is probably no more than a crude deduction from 
the observed fact that those countries with the highest 
level of wealth per head are also the countries with the 
largest extent of manufactures from which the false 
conclusion is drawn that manufactures are in themselves 
a superior source of wealth to agriculture. This 
opinion is sometimes clothed in gwsf-seientific form 


when it is said that capital and labour must be more 
productive when devoted to manufacture than to agri- 
culture because the law of increasing returns applies in 
manufacture while that of decreasing returns applies in 
agriculture. This theory involves a fallacy. It ignores 
the fact that India now benefits from the increasing 
returns obtained in manufacture through the process 
of exchange and that the establishment of manufactures 
in India, if less efficient than those elsewhere Would 
reduce those advantages. Much the same central idea 
is involved in the common belief that a country is impo- 
verished by the export of raw materials in exchange 
for finished goods. 

Speaking broadly, a protective tariff would lower the 
national dividend in India and so lower the real incomes 
of the majority of the Indian peoples. 

While this conclusion establishes a strong presump- 
tion in favour of a free trade policy it does not shut out 
the possibility that a protective policy may be justified 
in so far as it is calculated to secure certain advantages 
that may be worth a sacrifice of present or even per- 
manent wealth. The cases that in my opinion need 
special examination may be indicated in the answer 
to Question No. 9. 

If the general argument in favour of the advantages to 
be gained from international exchange is sound, it follows 
that any form of tax which reduces those advantages 
imposes a double burden on the taxpayer ; it takes the 
amount of the tax from his pocket and in addition it 
lessens the fund from - which his taxes are paid. To 
this extent any form of customs duty is a bad tax which 
reduces the gain to be derived from international divi- 
sion of labour. I do not here consider the exceptional 
cases in which one nation may succeed in taxing another 
nation by means of customs duties because they are so 
far exceptional as not to be a valid ground for such duties, 
in general. Even the imposition of customs duties on 
goods not produced within the taxing country suffers 
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from the disadvantage that it lessens the sum of utility 
from exchange. It thus contravenes the maxim referred 
to by Lord Salisbury in one of his despatches on the 
question of the Cotton Duties, that a tax should fall 
on reahsed wealth. This maxim is perfectly sound in 
^theory but in practice it cannot always be observed. 
I do not regard it as practicable at present to do without 
customs duties in India. But while they may be a 
necessity the disadvantages attaching to them should 
be realised. 

Ill 15. Q. 2. The question does not appear to lend 
itself to a simple unqualified answer. From a strictly 
economic point of view direct taxation, levied so as 
to fall on reahsed income, is preferable, in my opinion, 
to taxation derived from a customs tariff for the 
reason that the former does not, while the latter does 
tend to lower the fund from which taxes are paid. But 
this general principle is subject to two important 
qualifications ; (a) many income® those of the 

poorer classes, are not easily t., L means of a 

direct tax; (b) certain forms of expenditure, e.g>, on 
luxuries, are proper subjects for taxation and these are 
often easily reached by means of a customs tariff. 
Customs duties should therefore normally be confined 
to low rates on articles of common consumption that 
will yield a considerable revenue, accompanied by 
excise duties on goods of the same kind produced 
within the country, and to higher rates on articles of 
luxury. 

Coming to the limited question of the preference as a 
means to additional revenue in India at the present time 
between an increase in customs and an increase in direct 
taxation. I should prefer the latter for the following 
reasons : — (a) During the last eight years there has 
been a considerable transfer of tax burden from the 
cultivating class to that of other classes and I consider 
that the cultivating class is now relatively under-taxed. 
Customs duties do not reach this class except to a very 
limited extent. The following table shows the tendency 
for this transfer of tax burden. 


Principle Heads of Revenue {in laJchs of rupees ). 



Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Increase 
per cent. 


1912-13. 

1920-21. 



Land Revenue 

. 31,92 

32,62 

plus 

2 

Opium . 

7 68 

3,62 

minus 

53 

Salt 

5,00 

6,86 

plus 

37 

Stamps . 

7,60 

11,28 

» 

48 

Excise . 

, 12,42 

20,21 

M 

63 

Customs 

* 10,79 

32,24 

99 

198 

Income tax 

2,61 

17,93 

99 

548 


(Less Excess Profits Tax and Eefunds) 


The great increases of taxation have taken place under 
the heads of customs duties and income tax. The cus- 
toms duties are paid principally by Europeans and Indians 
with westernised habits of consumption; by those en- 
gaged in industry and works of development; and by 
middle class Indians to a less extent. The classes that 
are relatively undertaxed are the raiyats, those who 
make trading profits which do not come within the pur- 
view of the income tax collector, and the larger rent 
receivers from agricultural land. The fact that the 
raiyat is undertaxed is likely to be keenly disputed but 
in support of my contention I would point to the increase 
that has taken place in prices and wages during the last 
eight years, and more particularly during the last four 
«n increase that is- very unlikely to be withdrawn 
to : a#y very great extent, while the receipts from land 
revenue have remained almost unchanged. Any addi- 
)o the^ taxation of land is customarily met with the 
~“'^ that are' large numbers of cultivators 

\ jmbsist. The answer to this argument 
^conditions' in India population 
~~ "to 'the margin of subsistence 
4 the - - 




m the taxes 


ana.au 

on land, given^ 
in collection* will not Cause alatf m. file ' Asb&uA of com- 
foyk If in co ns equence of the a&n&al 


ment variations in the amount of land revenue cannot 
be easily adapted to meet changes in the general level 
of prices there is need for a new form of tax that shall 
fall on the cultivating classes. Recent changes in the 
existing taxes have imposed an additional burden on 
these classes, e.g. 9 the tax on third class railway passen- 
gers and the enhanced duty on kerosine oil. But I con- 
sider that these do not secure from this section of tax- 
payers the additional revenue which is justified by the 
rise in prices and by the fact that much public expen- 
diture is now of the nature of productive expenditure 
which will increase the earning power of the cultivators. 

(b) The second reason for disapproving a further 
recourse to customs duties as a source of additional 
revenue is that the duties are already higher than is 
consistant with the principle of a tariff for revenue. It 
has been pointed out that a high tariff is apt to be 
self-destructive in principle. It seems probable that 
the imposition of higher rates would penalise unfairly 
particular classes of consumers and would involve in a 
number of cases the evils that have already been indi- 
cated as attaching to protective duties. 

I recognise that the strong argument in favour of having 
recourse to customs duties is that they are popular. 
But in my opinion there is a limit to the extent to which 
a Finance Minister should have recourse to taxation 
which is economically bad for the State even though 
popular prejudices are blind to the fact of its evil conse- 
quences. 

11116. Q. 4. This question assumes that “existing 
principles” are well defined. In point of fact the present 
Indian tariff is in many respects a compromise tariff. 
It has departed from the strict principles of a tariff 
for revenue and includes articles that imply a tentative 
admission of the virtues of Protection and of Imperial 
Preference. I have already expressed my general reasons 
for the belief that the tariff should be a low revenue tariff. 
The special arguments in favour of Protection in India 
and of Imperial Preference will be considered under 
subsequent questions. 

11117. Q. 5. It is often asserted by a certain school of 
Indian writers that British tariff policy has been largely 
responsible for the destruction of Indian industries in the 
past and for their relative insignificance at the present 
time. This charge rests upon three main arguments; 
(a) that by means of the British tariff Indian manufac- 
tures were severely handicapped during the 18th and 
early 19th centuries by the high protection afforded to 
British manufacturers in the home market against Indian 
silk and cotton goods ; (6) that the British policy was 
deliberately directed towards making India a source of 
supply for raw materials ; (c) that by imposing free trade 
upon India the incipient Indian industries were heavily 
handicapped in the face of foreign competition. 


An examination of the facts shows, in my opinion 
conclusively that British tariff policy as affecting Indian 
exports was a negligible factor m the decline of the Indian 
cotton and silk industries. The British Government 
never set itself to make India a source of raw materials 
and the East India Company were responsible for a 
number of acts which were directed towards the en- 
couragement of Indian industries. It is true that the 
policy of free trade adopted early in the 19th century 
and pursued thereafter exposed the Indian handicrafts 
as well as such machine industries as have been established 
since to the full force of competition from the machine 
industries of the West. This has hastened the decline 
of a number of the old cottage industries although in the 
case of the most important, viz,, that of hand-loom 
weaving, the free trade policy has probably contributed 
towards its maintenance through the provision of a cheap 
supply of imported yarn. Protection in the home market 
would probably have brought about a more rapid growth 
of the Indian cotton industry and of the iron and steel 
industries. This would have been at the expense of the 
Indian eonsumer and in the case of iron and steel parti- 
cularly at the er^ense of other forms of production just 
as in apam the protective' duties oh iron and steel have 
increased the' ccgt ^Japanese shipbuddihg and railway 
construction • That ~ an industry is hct’~ handicap!]^ 
by free tele provided, t? v " *' * “ ^ 

are* favouxahfeS£&howh" ] 
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any advantage from import duties, viz., from 1882 to 
1894, they expanded at a faster rate than before. 

11118. Q. 6. In theory I approve of the imposition of 
an excise duty on goods produced within the country of 
the same kind as goods imported when the latter are 
subject to an import customs duty on the ground that 
it enables a given revenue to be collected at less cost to 
the taxpayers. But the practical expediency of such 
an excise duty must largely depend on the cost of col- 
lection relative to the duty realised. Thus in theory 
an excise duty on Indian produced sugar is as desirable 
as an excise duty on Indian woven cotton goods but 
in practice the difficulty of collection m the case of sugar 
may be considerably greater. 

11119. Q. 7. My chief f~r an excise 

duty is that it prevents : •» L . - \ ■ pockettmg 

a surplus at the expense of the consumer. 

11120. Q . 8. The effect of an excise duty on selling 
price will not be uniform under all conditions. This may 
be illustrated by considering certain hypothetical cases. 
Suppose that the demand for a given commodity is met 
partly by an imported, partly by an indigenous supply. 
Suppose that an import duty is imposed on the goods 
in question and that the imported supply is subject to 
conditions of approximately constant cost Then the 
first effect of tne duty will be to raise the price of the 
goods by an amount nearly equal to the duty. If the 
demand for the goods is inelastic the ultimate effect 
on price will depend mainly on the conditions affecting 
the supply of the indigenous product. 

{a) If this supply is highly elastic the price rise will 
bring forth an increase of indigenous goods to take the 
place of the previously imported goods and the ultimate 
price will not n<=e by the full amount of the duty. The 
effect of the duty will be highly protective and the pro- 
ducers most favourably situated will get a bounty or 
surplus profit, equal to the rise in price. 

If now' an excise duty is imposed equal to the import 
duty the indigenous supply will be restricted to some 
quantity between the amount before the im- 

position of the import duty «.■ c amount produced 
after the imposition of the import duty but before the 
imposition of the excise duty. There will be a rise of 
price as the result of the excise duty, but the rise will 
not be equal to the full amount of the duty. 

(b) If the indigenous supply is inelastic the price rise 
due to the import duty will bring forth no important 
addition to this supply and indigenous producers will 
get a surplus profit nearly equal to the amount of the 
import duty. If then an excise duty is imposed it will 
transfer this surplus to the Treasury without causing an 
appreciable rise in prices. 

(c) If, now, instead of supposing that the imported 
supply is subject to approximately constant cost, it is 
imagined to be subject to the law of diminishing returns 
acting more sharply than in the case of the indigenous 
product, then the effect of the import duty plus excise 
duty will be to reduce indigenous supply more than 
imported supply. Price will rise, but less than by the 
amount of the tax, and indigenous supply will be a smaller 
proportion of the total than before. 

1112 . Q. 9. In the answer to Q. No. 1, 1 expressed the 
view that a protective tariff would reduce the national 
dividend in India and for that reason I generally favoured 
a free trade policy. At the same time the effect of the 
tariff upon the present level of wealth is net by itself a 
sufficient criterion of its expediency, Assuming for the 
moment that a tariff would be an efficient means for 
establishing industries in India it is necessary to consider 
whether any advantages would be likely to follow that 
would be worth the direct economic loss which the tariff 
would cause. 

In the “Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms 
certain reasons for the need to encourage the growth of 
Indian industries are set out. A brief examination of 
some of the points involved may suggest the extent to 
which these reasons are valid. 

{ a ) Industries as a means of protection aoa»nst 
famine. The authors of the Reforms Report say “ The 
economics of a country which depends to so great an 
extent as India on agriculture must be unstable.” It 
is generally true that a regular income is preferable to 
ah irregular even when the latter gives a higher average 
of receipts. The irregularity of receipts is a heavy 


burden upon the Indian agriculturist on account of the 
very heavy interest which he pays on loans to tide 
him over the loan periods. To what extent would protec- 
ted industries he likely to give more regular income or 
higher income to the agricultural classes ? It is clear 
that m so far as the incidence of the protective duties - 
was upon the agriculturists and if they did not benefit 
from the introduction of industries in other ways that 
their real income would be lowered and their resisting 
power against famine would be less. One of the reasons 
for the small income earned by the cultivator is that 
he is often compelled to pass much of his time during 
seasons when cultivation is not m progress m idleness. 
As a remedy for this the development of the so-called 
cottage industries has been advocated which may offer 
a subsidiary employment and a supplementary source 
of income. 

It does not seem to me likely that the imposition of a 
protective tariff would bring such industries into existence 
in any considerable degree. The more usual village crafts 
are not carried on as a bye- employment to agriculture but 
as the chief source of income to which agriculture is itself 
subsidiary. Cotton spinning was m former times a true 
bye-employment but hand spinning is so much more 
expensive than machine spinning that a protective tariff 
would not stimulate Indian hand spinning in face of the 
competition from the Indian null made yarn. 

There is undoubtedly a large waste of labour power 
among the Indian agriculturists at the present time but 
it is very difficult to organise its employment economically 
by means of cottage industries. It is clear that to form 
an effective protection against the fluctuations of agri- 
culture the demand for the services of the local cottage 
workers must be independent of the success or failure of 
local agriculture. If the former is directly dependent on 
the latter both will collapse in time of famine. This is 
in fact the case to a great extent with the hand-loom 
weavers. An organization which would widen the market 
for the products of the hand-loom weavers would set them 
free from this dependence on local agriculture. But 
this very result, if secured in one region, would ipso facto 
render other districts more exclusively dependent on 
agriculture. In any case Protection does not appear to 
offer any prospect of such a wider market. 

In Japan the agriculturists derive some considerable 
advantage from cottage industries m which the workers 
supply markets that are independent of local agricultural 
condition. Instances may be found in the straw-braid, 
cotton hosiery, brush, and match industries. The dis- 
tricts which benefit are however in fairly close proximity 
to the towns where the costs of carriage to market are low. 
It is probable that if protection were afforded in India 
sufficient to induce the growth of such industries in this 
country that some benefit would accrue to the cottage 
workers in the neighbourhood of the chief industrial 
centres but there is little prospect of advantage to the 
great body of Indian agriculturists and the effect as a 
protection against famine would be negligible. More- 
over Japanese experience suggests that even where the 
cottage labour cost is very low cottage industry cannot 
compete wich factory industry as soon as a market is 
secured for any large amount of goods. Thus one of the 
effects of the increased demand for cotton hosiery in 
Japan as a result of the war to transfer production 
from the cottage to the factory. 

If the agriculturist benefited from the growth of pro- 
tected industries it would he mainly from the rise of 
machine industry localised in the various industrial 
centres. At present the coal mines, cotton and jute mills, 
etc., afford employment to a large number of persons who 
retain their connection with agriculture. A consid- 
erable portion of the wages earned in such industries is 
spent in the villages and undoubtedly adds to the resist- 
ing power of the people m time of famine. Moreover the 
existence of alternative employment in industry benefits 
the agriculturist m other ways. It causes agricultural 
wages to be more responsive to changes in the cost of 
living. The return of industrial workers to the villages 
where they spend their accumulated earnings also tends 
to raise the village standard of comfort. 

Employers of labour generally aim at replacing migra- 
tory workers by a permanent resident labour supply and 
as this endeavour succeeds the connection between ind&S-~ 
trial workers and the economic life of the villages may be 
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less important. But labour cost is an important item 
in determining the location of many industries and labour 
in the country districts will be cheaper than in the neigh- 
bourhood of cities. In Japan m recent years there has 
been taking place some migration of the cotton mills from 
Osaka to the agricultural areas in order to secure a cheaper 
^labour supply. Thus the balancing of advantages may 
lead certain industries to prefer agricultural districts to 
the more highly industrialised centres. 
v In any case the interconnection of the industrial with 
the agricultural areas will be considerable since the workers 
in the former will be largely recruited from the latter and 
through the' continuance of family connections the earn- 
ings obtained in industry will be partly available in aid 
of the agricultural population. 

It appears then that a growth of industries is likely to 
have an important effect on the life of the agricultural 
districts, not only by providing a supplementary source of 
income in time of agricultural distress, but through the 
effect that it is likely to have on the standard of comfort of 
the village population as the result of the modification of 
the habits of consumption. 

(6) Industries as a means to # raise the general 
level or well-being. 

In the Report on Constitutional Reforms it is remarked 
that “ The people are poor ; and their poverty raises the 
question whether the general level of well-being could not 
be materially raised by the development of industries. 55 
This passage ignores the distinction between industries 
which arise because of ability to produce goods at lower 
cost than they can be obtained elsewhere and industries 
which are maintained by means of a tax on consumers for 
the benefit of producers. Other things being equal the 
latter will impoverish and not enrich a country. 

The term well-being has a wider comiotation than the 
term wealth. Whether the well-being of the people of 
India would be increased by the social and moral trans- 
formations that are likely to accompany industrialisation 
is a question that cannot be answered by merely econo- 
mic reasoning. I have already indicated that in my 
opinion the question whether industries obtained by 
means of Protection would lessen the poverty of the Indian 
people depends on the extent to which certain indirect 
gains from more extensive industries would offset the 
direct loss incurred by the sacrifice of free international 
exchange. But there is one indirect loss that is likely to 
follow upon increasing industrialisation which may here 
be indicated. 

In India as elsewhere the industrialisation of the people 
is likey to cause a number of social economic problems 
to arise that will involve new forms of public expenditure. 
Industrialisation is likely to bring about new forms of 
poverty, of sickness, as vfell as such socio-economic 
disturbances as arise from the conflicts of capital and 
labour. In other countries these have led to the growth of 
public expenditure under the heads of Poor Law, Hospi- 
tals, Sickness and Unemployment Funds, Labour 
Exchanges, etc., which in the aggregate amount to a very 
heavy tax on the community as a whole. The inevitable 
* tendency will be for the same institutions to be set up in 
India and their cost should be included m the general 
estimate of the financial burdens which would result from 
an industrialisation secured by means of Protection but 
which would not otherwise take place. 

(c) Industries as a means to increased occupation 

FOR THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

.The Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms remarks 
u That it is clear that the lack of outlet for educated 


demand for the services of the graduates of such schools 
and colleges will expand as fast as the supply. There is 
likely to be considerable political pressure for tbe multi- 
plication of jobs for educated youth. But, while the 
growth of industry is not likely to cause demand to equal 
supply, it is likely to cause the demand to increase. 

The advantage that would follow from this is not the 
elimination of political discontent but the increased 
opportunity for educated Indians to gam a training and a 
form of experience that is extremely valuable m the world 
of affairs. The weakness of the educated Indian m 
so many cases, judged from the standpoint of efficient 
administration, is that he lacks the grasp of realities, the 
capacity to bring a trained judgment to bear on the 
financial and economic aspects of public business. If a 
larger number of Indians were to receive that form of 
training which is implied in the conduct of the larger 
enterprises of an industrial and commercial kind it would 
react very importantly on the quality of Indian adminis- 
tration in public affairs. 

The extent to which an opportunity for the employment 
of educated Indians would be afforded by the develop- 
ment of industries is, however, often exaggerated. It 
is forgotten that a large volume of industry can be main- 
tained with the aid of a comparatively small directive 
staff. Accor ding to the Indian industrial census of 1911 
the number of persons employed m factories having 20 
employees or more was 2T million. Of thebe only 3 per 
cent, or 70,000 were engaged in direction, supervision 
or clerical work. It is clear from these figures that the 
number of positions of importance in the direction of 
industry is very small relative to the population. In 
many industries the majority of the directive posts are 
held by Europeans, but in 1911 m the whole of India only 
9,100 Europeans and Anglo-Indians were so engaged in 
the factories included m the Industrial census. 

In 1915 the total number of persons employed in 
Factories employing 50 persons and over both under 
Government and private enterprise numbered 1,135,147. 
If we take 1 per cent, as a liberal estimate of the propor- 
tion of those holding directive and supervisory posts the 
number so included would be 11,351 for the whole of India. 
Even if it be supposed that industrial development under 
Protection should multiply factory industry several fold 
in the near future the total field of employment in the 
more responsible and higher paid posts would not be 
very large. These figures suggest with what caution a 
policy of taxing the consumers in order to provide employ- 
ment for the educated middle class should be approached. 
The statistics of the Industrial Census and of Large Indus- 
trial Establishments referred to above do not include those 
occupied in commerce and transport. But there is no 
reason to suppose that Protection would largely increase 
the volume of trade. On the contrary it might even 
diminish it. It would not be right therefore to estimate 
any gain of employment as likely to result under these 
heads from a protective policy. 

Protection of Indian industry is likely to lead in some 
quarters to a demand for the protection of Indians in 
industry and commerce. If such a policy were successful 
it would in my opinion strangle India’s hope of rapid 
industrial expansion. It would have the effect of render- 
ing a moderate protective tariff of no avail in which case 
the industries would fail or they would have to be kept 
alive by means of a much higher rate of Protection and, 
in consequence, a much higher tax on consumers. 

( d ) Industries as a means to check: the “ drain 55 

OF PROFIT. 


y<rath is a serious misfortune which has contributed not 
a^ttle in the past to political unrest in Bengal . 55 
' * The Suggestion is that the growth of industries might 
# unrest by providing more opportunities for employ - 
ment among the educated youth. In view of current 
^ political changes the end in view suggested by this passage 
of an anachronism. It is reasonably certain 
industrialisation in India will bring about 
will allay although it may not 
Of 'British rule. 

opinion in India secondary 

education. The classes from which the. remits to lie 
secondary schools and the colleges com© are stead%, 
increasing in numbers and there is no probability 


The Report on Constitutional Reforms contains the 
following passage. “ They (Indians) noted that her 
(Indian) foreign trade was always growing, but they also 
saw that its leading features continued to be the barter of 
raw materials valued at relatively low prices tor imported 
manufactures, which obviously afforded profits and pros* 
perity to other countries industrially more advanced. 9 * 
It is not clear whether this passage is intended to con* 
tain a mere statement of current opinion or whether it is 
meant to convey approval of the belief that the exchange 
of fiaw material for manufactures' is a source of loss to sk 
conntry. There & a crtide popular notion that the wages 
of. labmrt profit of employers; and interest on capital 
that Make up the -diff erence between the cost of exportfed-^ 
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It is of cottrse always possible to save these items of 
expenditure by the practice of self denial in the shape of 
going without the goods. But man cannot live by bread 
alone and in so far as the trade of import and export 
arises, from the Indian point of view, from the volun- 
tary exchange of the producers of raw materials it 
may be supposed that they do not wish to save in 
this way. 

The drain theory, however, implies that by prohibiting 
the export of raw materials, or, alternatively, the import 
of foreign manufactures, the wages, profits, and interest 
now earned by the foreigner would be retained in India. 
But these incomes are the fruits of labour, saving, and 
organisation as well as of other raw materials such as coal 
and iron used in the process of manufacture. Unless 
these e< factors of production ” are also transferred to 
India and worked there as efficiently as they are now 
worked abroad India cannot hope to enjoy the incomes 
which they create. The only element of truth in the 
drain theory lies in the assumption that these factors now 
exist, latent and unexploited, in India. This assumption 
is true only to a very limited extent. The problem thus 
Resolves itself into the question how far Indian capital, 
labour, and raw material can be best exploited to Indian 
advantage. 

(e) India as a base ior military operations. 

The [Report on Constitutional Reforms says il The 
possibility of sea communications being temporarily inter- 
rupted forces us to rely on India as an ordinance base for 
protective operations in Eastern theatres of war. The 
development of India’s natural resources becomes a 
matter of almost military necessity.” 

The discussion of this question clearly lies outside the 
sphere of economics merely but it is relevant to point out 
that, in the first place, if sea c ommuni cations were inter- 
rupted, the utility of India as a base of military operations 
would be limited to those necessary for Indian defence 
on land and this would greatly limit the scope of the 
problem; and in the second place, the experience of 
the recent war shewed that even in the present stage 
of Indian industrial development large supplies of 
munitions could be obtained from India. 

(/) Protection to industries is sometimes advocated on 
the ground that it leads to an increased accumulation of 
capital in the protected country. This argument is often 
rebutted by the contention that since Protection is likely 
to reduce the national divident it will diminish the margin 
of incomes from which saving takes place and is thus likely 
on the whole to lessen the accumulation of capital. But 
admitting the general truth of this argument, it is in my 
opinion possible that Protection may lead to an accumula- 
tion of capital that would not otherwise take place. For 


Protection may be regarded as a tax on incomes which 
diverts a part of the national dividend from those who 
would not to those who would use this wealth as capital. 
It is, of course, implied that the rate of protection is such 
as to yield a surplus over and above the profit required 
to remunerate the capital invested m the protected indtts * 
try. It should, however, be understood that the accumula- 
tion of capital is not a desirable end in itself. To tax the 
consumer in order to accumulate capital with which to 
expand industries which continue to supply goods th&t 
might have been more advantageously obtained by inter- 
national exchange does not benefit a country. The 
ultimate justification of such a tax is to be found in the 
increased dividend which results from its productive 
employment. It follows that the capital so obtained must 
be assumed to be invested in industries complying with 
the conditions of the infant industries argument. 

In the arguments in favour of the development of 
industries in India which have been referred to I have 
noticed two that are independent of the question whether 
the industries would be likely vithm a reasonable time to 
add to the national dividend, viz. the possibility of stabi- 
lising agricultural incomes and the possibility of giving a 
wider range of employment and a better training to the 
educated middle class. In my opinion both these 
advantages would follow upon a growth of industries 
and to secure them it would be worth while to sacrifice 
a certain amount of national wealth. But the extent of 
these advantages should not be exaggerated. As regards 
the first the effect would be greatest in the neighbourhood 
of the large industrial centres. As one travelled away 
from these the benefits would diminish and very large 
areas would derive little or no benefit at all while they 
would suffer from the increased cost of living. As 
regards the second the cost of a protective tariff would 
fall most heavily on the middle class and for some time 
at least the members of this class would be certain to 
lose, economically, more than they gained. Having 
regard to the fact that the great majority of the middle 
class are relatively poor and their range of wants as 
they become accustomed to more educated methods 
of life is increasing it would be a serious mistake to 
adopt a tariff policy that would impose upon them a 
large increase in the cost of living. 

11122. Q. 10. National self-sufficiency from an 
economic point of view appears to me ridiculous as 
an ideal and only possible among persons unfamiliar 
with the elementary principles of international trade. 
Even if in time India were able to make all the manu- 
factured goods which she consumed more cheaply as 
regards cost than any other country it would still be to 
her advantage to import some in exchange for exports* 


Oral evidence, Calcutta, the 16th January 1922. 


11123. President — Q. You are Professor of Economics 
in the Patna* College ? 

A. Yes. 

11124. Q. You have not had any experience of actual 
trade or commerce. 

A. Yes, I have. As a matter of fact many years ago 
for 3 years I was in charge of a business department 
of a large firm in London ; that was before I went to 
Cambridge. The firm was doing a large amount of 
export trade with Australia. 

11125, Q. I have gone through your statement. I 
should like you to summarise your position if you 
have no objection. You advocate free trade. 

A. Well, Sir, my position is, as I have perhaps tried 
to suggest in my note, that I am generally speaking in 
favour of free trade, but I recognise certain grounds 
which would justify a departure from the pure principles 
of free trade under certain circumstances. Some of these 
circumstances I have suggested in my note. The two 
most important exceptions I would make to the general 
position of free trade are first that I think certain indirect 
advantages may accrue to a country through the deve- 
lopment of industries, even though they may cost the 
country something in the shape of reduction in the total 
wealth production. Amongst these indirect advantages, 
two are particularly important from aiftndian point of 
view. One is, I think, the effect which the development 


of industries would have upon the position of the agri- 
cultural population in respect of protection against 
famine or general distress from fluctuation of agricul- 
tural conditions. Another indirect gain would in my 
opinion result through the advantage to the educated 
Indian class, not so much through the increased scope 
for employment that it might give but through the very 
important benefits that, I think, would result from 
giving a direct administrative and economic training 
to the educated Indian class, which I think is specially' 
important in view of probable political developments 
in India. Then the other main exception which I should 
like to make in favour of a departure from a pure policy 
of free trade would be in the case of industries which 
have conditions favourable to their development pro- 
vided that they can overcome the initial difficulties 
that naturally arise in a country which has not hitherto 
been industrially developed, in other words the so-called 
infant industries. One might find a number of other 
exceptions to the doctrine of free trade, but I don’t think 
they are of sufficient importance to justify by them- 
selves a departure from the general policy of free 
exchange. 

11126. Q. Do you think that the indirect advantages 
which you have enumerated are sufficient to comp- 
ensate foi the disadvantages which you have indicated 
of a protective policy ? 
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A . I think that that almost entirely depends on the 
way in which a protective policy would be introduced 
in India. I don’t think the advantages would com- 
pensate for the disadvantages of, we will say, a general 
high tariff indiscriminatmgly imposed on all imports or 
infports of manufactured articles. 

11127, Q. You would object to an indiscriminatmg high 
tariff ? 

A . Yes. 

11128. Q. Would you object to adequate discriminating 
tariffs for the purpose of developing and fostering in- 
dustries for which there are natural advantages m India? 

An Provided there were a detailed enquiry that would, 
for example, satisfy a competent committee of adminis- 
trators and businessmen. If such a committee were 
satisfied that the conditions were favourable to such 
developments, then I should admit that m such cases 
assistance from the tariff might be justified, but I should 
like to add as a rider to that that in many cases I don’t 
think a protective impoit duty is the best method of 
affording what we may call Government assistance to 
industries. ^ «■ 

11129. Q. What other remedies would you advocate? 

A. You might take an example, Sirrvnodn r there is 
considerable natural advantage in Jai *mr of me develop* 
ment of the iron and steel industry in India, suppose 
that such an industry would not be likely to provide more 
than a portion of the goods required of that character 
in India for sometime to come, if then an import duty 
is meet the needs of the iron and 

stu i -i " the whole body of consumers of 

iron and steel goods are penalised m order to benefit the 
producers of a small section of the goods required in the 
market. If on the other hand you gave a bounty on 
production to the iron and steel industry in this country 
sufficient to meet the deficit between their costs and 
the costs of imported goods, that I think would be a 
more economical way of meeting the needs of the in- 
dustry. 

11130. Qn Provided Government had adequate means 
from other sources to find the amount of the bounty ? 

An If it imposes a protective import duty, it leads to 
a considerable loss of revenue. By adapting the method 
of direct payment of bounties, Government would obtain 
import duties from such iron and steel goods as were 
imported. Government, I understand, does give a 
bounty at present to the iron and steel industry by 
guaranteeing the purchase of a certain quantity of goods 
at prices which are in some cases I believe even above 
the prices at winch similar goods can be imported. 

11131. Qn Are you sure of that ? 

An I am not sure of that. 

11132. Q. My information is that Government gives 
them preference at competitive rates. 

A, I understand there are modifications in the inter- 
pretation of 4 competitive rates ’ sometimes. However 
I do not of course know whether I am well informed on 
that point. 

11133. Qn Then your whole point against a definite 
protective policy is that consumers would be penalised 
by that policy ? 

A. I would not say that it is the whole of my objection. 
My first objection perhaps to the policy of protection 
as applied to India would be that the advantages which 
ate commonly supposed to be gained from such a policy 
would not in all probability follow. I think that public - 
Opinion in India is misinformed as to the nature and 
•extent of the advantages that Would accrue from a 
olicy. . Some of these mistaken opinions 
fie result of elementary economic fal- 
^ aer 1 do not think that it is at all probable 
tbit a, high protective tariff in India would lead to a 
very rapid development of industries. It might in 
selected cases lead to considerable expansion 
that there will be* difficulties to be over- 


you for a minute. Will 
WF on an protec- 

^ s through 
tb inmn- 




investigation* cf 
faetures in this way of 

a sapid development are such as cannot bV quickly over- , 
come. If I might take a very obvious concrete 


suppose it is desired that the Indian cotton manu- 
facturers should supply the whole of the needs of India, 
so far as cotton goods are concerned. That clearly 
implies one of two things, either that India should cease 
consuming the goods which now depend upon the import 
of fine cottons, cottons of a quality which are not at 
present grown except in very small quantities in India 
or that they should develop some resources, which un- 
doubtedly they may possess for the growth of fine cotton 
in this country. That is a development which must I 
think take time and depend on all sorts of things, edu- 
cation of the ryot, improved market facilities, and that 
kind of thing. Now if you impose a considerable addi- 
tion to the import duty on fine co J '• ■ • '■ 1 ■■ does not 

seem to me likely that it would ■ - ‘ ■ ’ « space of 

five or ten years m the substitution of Indian produc- 
tion for imported production. Therefore the country 
would have to bear a very considerable increase in cost 
for I think a fairly long period before any great advance 
could be made m India for the production of fine cotton 
goods. At the same fcime of course the stimulus of a 
duty would probably hasten the experiments which are 
now being made in the growth of better qualities of 
cotton m this country. What I would like to suggest 
as being the basis of my opinion is that the whole thing 
is a matter of cost ; how much can India afford for the 
purpose of this experiment and over what period of years 
should she spread that cost ? I think that a protective 
tariff ought to be regarded as an investment of outlay 
of money and just as it might be desirable to spend 
many crores on the extension of Indian railway systems 
yet it could not be done because India cannot afford 
immediately a very large outlay, so I believe that even 
granted the ultimate benefits of a protective tariff, it 
should be regarded as imposing upon India a consider- 
able immediate cost which has to be multipled by the 
number of years over which this cost lasts and then you 
have to consider when the returns will accrue. 

11135. Q . Do you think that the adoption of a 
protective policy implies simply cost or expenditure 
during the period of development and that there are 
no compensating advantages which can be set off 
against that cost during the period in which the 
industries are being developed ? 

A. I think there are some advantages which could he 
set off against the cost. I have already suggested 
one or two. 

11136. Q . Therefore it is not all on the debit side but 
there are certain items on the credit side also ? 

A . Certainly. But in my note I have indicated 
that public opinion, commonly, and I think greatly 
exaggerates the extent of these indirect advantages. 

11137. Qn How do you account for the fact that 
almost all civilised countries in the world, except 
Great Britain, have adopted a policy of protection for 
the development of industries ? 

A, I think that it proceeds from two things, one a 
somewhat urgent need which has arisen at various 
epochs in history for countries to obtain a large increase 
of revenue. That has led countries to raise their indirect 
taxes, customs duties being one of the most important 
of such indirect taxes. The need for revenue has been 
one of the important causes, and perhaps the most im- 
portant cause. Secondly I think that a policy of pro- 
tection is naturally, if I may say so, a policy which 
appeals to public opinion far more than the policy of free 
trade. Although I believe that the policy of protection 
rests so far as it is conceived by public opinion on fal- 
lacies, I believe that its fallacies are not easily appre- 
ciated by public opinion* 

11138. Qn If that is so, if the protective policy is 
based on fallacies, surely it has been in force in many 
countries for a prolonged period, and would they not 
have, by actual experience, discovered their fallacies 
and mended their ways. 

A\ I don’t think that there is any country, which has 
a high protective tariff in which there is not a very large 
body of public opinion in favour of the reduction, if not 
the abolition, of- the' tariff* * * * ■ 



A . I would say in the first place it is extremely diffi- 
cult to know always what is an adequate tariff. How- 
ever supposing you could always discovei what an ade- 
quate tariff is, the fact that such a tariff exists m the 
majority of countries has got to be discounted by the 
further fact that m those countries there is a very large 
section of opinion opposed to the maintenance of the 
tariff, but organised particular interests have more 
political power than the unorganised interests which are 
probably generally in favour of a policy of free trade. 

I do not myself attach much importance to the argument 
that because a protective tariff exists, it should be re- 
garded as having been beneficial. 

11140. Q . Do you not think that those countries, as 
a result of prolonged experience, would have reversed 
their policy ? 

A. If you take a fairly long view of economic history, 
you will see that countries have frequently revised their 
policy. 

11141. Q. Will you please name an instance ? 

A . Yes, France m the middle of the 19th century, 
about the Cobden period, approached the verge of free 
trade policy. 

11142. Q . And it went back? 

A. Yes. 

1 1 143- Q . Don’t you think the conclusion might be that 
having tried protection first, and partial free tiade 
next, they fo.und the advantages of protection and 
w r ent back to protection ? 

A . I don’t think that was the explanation. I don’t 
think that history supports that explanation. 

11144, Q . What was the explanation’ 

A. It would take long to go into the question in detail. 
One of the chief causes for the reversion of policy in 
France was the action of Germany which suddenly adop- 
ted a very high protective policy. That brought about a 
reaction in France. Further political considerations 
in France and the heavy cost of the war with Germany, 

, all these things helped to bring about a reversal of policy. 

11145, Q . "Having regard to the views which you 
have expressed, I want to ask you why there are 
several countries in Europe which have imposed a heavy 
duty on imported manufactured jute hut admit raw 
jute free and have tried to establish the jute manu- 
facture in their own countries from imported jute. 
That would certainly raise the price to the consumer, 
would it not ? 

A. Yes. 

11146. Q . Notwithstanding the factor that the raw 
material is the monopoly of another country, how do you 
explain that those countries are still going on with the 
manufacture of jute goods within their own territory ? 

A . It seems to me that it is a simple instance of the 
protectionist policy which is followed for example by 
Germany and other countries. 

11147. Q . Do you think that they have not 
considered the relative advantages to their country as 
between the two policies, when they are trying to 
establish the manufacture of an article which is the 
monopoly of another country ? 

A . It does not seem to me that the question whether 
jute is a monopoly of India'or not enters into the problem. 
I dozM see the relation between the Indian monopoly 
and the desire of other countries to secure the task or 
* function of manufactui mg the jute. 

11148. Q . The relation is that, these countries after 
spending a large sum of money on the establishment 
of this industry, might find that India had differen- 
tiated and imposed heavy export duties on raw jute. 
Don’t you think that they have considered the relative 
advantages of establishing industries from the economic 
aspect ? 

A* It seems to me that they are gambling on the 
future tariff policy of India. 

11149. Q. Assuming that India continues the policy 
of free trade, is it to the advantage of those countries 
to follow a policy of that character, of imposing a heavy 
import duty or adequate import duty against manu- 
factured goods and to admit raw jute free for the 
purpose of manufacturing in their own territories ? 

A . If you make the assumption that such countries 
could obtain their manufactured goods more cheaply 
from Indian mi Is or from Dundee mills on a basis of free 
tirade I think that the country which adopts a protective 


tariff in order to stimulate its own industry for the manu- 
facture of jute loses thereby. ' 

11150. Q . And is very foolish if she does it ? 

A. It follows that she is following a foolish policy. 

11151. Q . They are still doing it. There must be 
some explanation for such phenomenon. * 

A. Of course the policy may be and probably is in certain 
cases adopted on the plea that the country can after a 
short time obtain perhaps if not a monopoly, at least a 
considerable share of the industry for the production 
of manufactured jute goods but I think to a large extent 
it is a matter of division of labour, that is to say Germany 
for example m imposing a duty on manufactured jute 
goods and allowing raw jute free is developing a branch 
of jute manufacture for which she has certain advantages 
and the cost may not be very considerable to her. 

11152. Q . We are told that the United States of 
America has established an important bag making 
industry in their country.' 

A . I understand — I do not know whether it is correct 
— that America is also thinking of founding jute mills 
on the banks of the Hooghly for the paanufacture of jute 
m this country. * 

11153. Q. That is a different aspect of the enquiry with 
which we are concerned. I am not going to trouble you 
with it now. I was merely dealing with the main issue. 
You thmk then that in the policy which these people 
pursue in importing raw materials from foieign countries 
and manufacturing goods out of these raw materials, 
they are facing the loss which is obviously incurred on 
the pica that the indirect advantages to their country 
of establishing these industries considerably outweigh 
the disadvantages of raising the prices to the consumers. 
That can be the only conclusion. 

A. I am afraid I do not hold that opinion. 

11154. Q. Will you please explain why ? 

A. In the first place many countries import raw 
materials from India and manufacture them in their 
own countries which do not need the aid of a tariff to 
enable them to establish those industries on a profitable 
basis. The Dundee jute industry is a prominent 
instance. If countries such as Germany endeavour 
to establish jute manufactures by means of a tariff aid 
it only conforms to their general protectionist policy 
and without examining the particular effects on each 
industry it would be difficult to say how far they were 
justified by their expectations of direct economic gain 
through the stimulation of an infant industry or 
how far they were expecting gam from some indirect 
advantages. 

11155, Q. I will read to you one sentence out of the 
Indian Jute Mills Association’s statement. They say : 

** With regard to competition elsewhere, many other 
countries have now their own jute mills and work up for 
themselves the raw jute which they take from India : 
the United Kingdom, Italy, Japan, Spam, Austria, 
Germany are all instances.” All these countries must 
have examined the economic effects on their own people 
when they tried to establish industries on these lines* 
Therefore, the conclusion must appear obvious that 
the indirect advantages of establishing industries 
within their own country even under such unfa- 
vourable conditions are to the larger interests of 
their people.* 

A, Against that I would only suggest two things. 
The same argument precisely can be used to prove that 
free trade is the correct policy, since you might assume 
that the British Government had carefully investigated 
the whole question and had decided that it was to the 
advantage of her people that there should be free trade, 
Clearly, each Government, whether protectionist of 
free trade, may be credited with tome such motive in 
adopting a policy. Since they cannot both be true, 
one of the countries is, no doubt, following a mistaken 
policy. I do not think it is obvious that you must 
necessarily assume that the protectionist countries are 
following the Correct policy any more than the free 
trade country. 

11156. Q, I quite agree. Therefore, I say, we will have 
to examine, before deciding what is best for India, the 
local conditions prevailing in these different countries 
which have led to the policy which each has adopted* 
Now, taking England, you know that England impor ts 
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an overhelming proportion of her raw materials from 
abroad and depends for the sale of her manufactured 
goods on foreign markets, Is it not so ? 

A . Yes. 

11157. Q. Then England is singular in that respect as 
Compared to any other country in the matter of 
proportion ? 

A. Yes, proportionately she depends much more 
than others. 

11158, Q. While all other countries have to a certain 
extent their raw materials on the spot and depend for 
the sale of their manufactured goods on their home 
markets. Take for instance the United States of 
America, An overwhelming part of her raw materials 
which she manufactures is within the country, and she 
has a very big home market, and she is a protectionist 
country. From this point of view other countries may 
be examined, but I will coniine myself to these 
countries, England and America. England with her 
special circumstances has adopted free trade and the 
United States of America has adopted protection in 
her special circumstances. Can it $ot be that both of 
them are correct ? 

A, If I understand your question correctly it is this : 
that a country which has a very extensive home market 
can adopt a protectionist policy with more prospect of 
success than a country which depends mainly on foreign 
markets. That I entirely admit is true. That is one 
reason why I think India is badly placed from the point 
of view of being a protectionist country. I think it is 
one of the difficulties in the way of India’s industrial 
development under protection that the home market 
in India for a very large range of manufactured goods 
is very small. If I may elaborate that point for one 
moment, take the condition of the manufacture of vege- 
table oils in India. India has such a vast supply of oil 
seeds that it naturally occurs to one that she might 
manufacture these oil seeds into oils of various kinds 
and export them. She could not depend, I think, upon 
the home market to take off a sufficient volume of pro- 
duct to make it worth while to develop this industry 
on modern lines, and she would therefore have to depend 
on foreign markets. A protective tariff on imports 
would therefore directly impede the growth of an export 
trade in manufactured Indian oils. Therefore, India, 
to that extent, is in an analogous position to Great 
Britain* 

11159, Q. Does Great Britain depend on her home 
market ? 

A . No. 


11160. Q. Therefore India is not worse off than 
England in the matter of the oil industry. England 
has to import her oil seeds, but India has got her oil 
seeds on the spot. If England can import the seeds 
and manufacture them into oil and export the oil, why 
should not India manufacture her own oil seeds and 
export them ? 

A . Because at present she has not the technical and other 
advantages in respect of those factors of manufacture 
which are necessary as well as the raw materials. 

11161. Q . Gould they not be built up ? 

A . If you assume that, then India would have a better 
advantage. 

11162. Q, You have taken as your illustration oilseeds. 
Look at the huge quantity of manufactured goods 
/ tlj£rt India annually imports. They are all cons um ed 
in India and only a very small quantity is re-exported. 
Is this not an evidence that there is an enormous 
. market for manufactured goods ? 

Jf. Tt* seems to me that the market in India relative 
to population is very small. The imported manufactures 
are mainly cotton goods. The remaining manufactures 
imported may to a very large extent be classified under 
two heads. One is those things which are necessary for 
development purposes, — railways, 
w things which might be included under 
Ana tne Mother mam class 
be called articles of luxury 

r — opeans and Westernised Indians. 

If ngsfeal of Indiaa -people and 

study their h&Mts of oonsuiptem, it is obvious, once 
you out out cotton cloth and possibly lighting oils, the 
ttrtent to which they consume imported manufactures is 
yery small, indeed. 



11163. Q. Don’t you think that that is to a considera- 
ble extent due to the economic condition of the masses 
in India ? - 
A . Undoubtedly. 

11 164. Q t Do you think that the result of the 
development of industries in India would be to improve 
the economic condition of the people of India ? 

A . That I think depends upon the question of cost. 
If you develop industries for which the country has not 
as great a comparative advantage as other countries, 
to my mind it follows inevitably that India is then paying 
a certain price for her industries, and so far she is reduc- 
ing the sum-total of the wealth of the people and is not 
adding to their prosperity, unless you off-set against 
that direct loss the indirect gains such as those I have 
already indicated, e.g. greater regularity of income 
amongst the industrial people, the growth of a more 
able and efficient organising ability amongst the middle* 
classes and so on. It is very difficult of course to give 
precise quantitative values to these indirect gains. 

11165. Q. This direct loss that you are indicating 
would be temporary if those industries are developed 
which have substantial natural advantages in India ? 

A. If they have greater relative advantages in India 
than they have in other countries. 

11166. Q. Then the loss would be temporary ? 

A. Yes. 

11167. Q. And the balance of advantage in the end 
would be substantially in favour of India ? 

A. That depends upon the duration of the time which 
intervenes between the outlay of the cost and the accru- 
ing of the profit. It is impossible to work out a correct 
balance sheet. 

11168. Q. Then perhaps the safest guide is the 
experience of other countries ? 

A. Of protectionist countries ? 

11169, Q. Yes. 

A. That I think is very doubtful. I do not believe 
much in the historical argument as a proof of the ad- 
vantages either of protection or free trade. I think 
you must rely entirely on analysis and not upon a study 
of history. 

11170 Q. But analysis in what direction ? How would 
you analyse the situation so far as India is concerned ? 

A . I thi n k the only possible way would be for a really 
dispassionate and competent committee to investigate 
the preseiit conditions of certain industries, their cost 
and so forth in relation to the conditions of competing 
industries of the same kind elsewhere. 

11171, Q. Do I understand your position to be that you 
would accept a policy of protection in favour of such 
industries as could be recommended by an expert 
committee after investigating and enquiring into the 
details of that industry ? 

A. Yes. 

11172. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy — Q. I am very glad 
you have materially qualified your written evidence 
in answer to the President’s questions, 

A. May I say that I do not qualify my position at all. 

I merely agreed with the President in stating that in my 
opinion if an industry after competent examination 
showed prospects of being able to develop and to stand on 
its own footing after a reasonable period with the help 
of a protective policy, then that policy would be justified. , 
I have said nothing in my original note which would " 
conflict with that statement. 

11173. Q. As 1 read your written statement and 
understand your answers today, I find that by training 
and instinct you are a free trader ? 

A. I do not accept the word “instinct.” What 1 
flatter myself has led me to believe in free trade is a 
process of reasoning, and not instinct. 

11174. Q. In cases where protection is necessary to be 
given would you still give it reluctantly ? 

A. Not all reluctantly, but with very great readiness, 
provided I have satisfied myself that the conditions 
justify it. Very readily, because I am very anxious to 
see the development of industries in India. 

11175. The European countries which adopted a 
policy ^ of protection were compelled to resort to it by 
the exigencies ^ of the situation and in order to submit 
to public opinion. That is what you said to the 
President to-day, is it not ? 

4* I think J would agree to that* - - 
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11176. Q. And you are distinctly against a tariff policy 
which reduces the gain to be derived from international 
division of labour and international exchange, and you 
would go in particularly for direct taxation ? 

A. Yes. 

111(7. Q. You say that in India agriculture is 
undertaxed and in the industrialisation of India you 
find serious danger of political discontent, sickness, 
poverty and numerous other evils which you have 
specified in your evidence 

A. I intended with regard to the second point to call 
attention to what seems to me rather important, the 
element of cost which would be involved in a policy 
directed to the encouragement of industries. 

11178. Q. These are the main grounds of your opposi- 
tion to a policy of protection ? 

A. Yes. 

11179. Q. Now, these ' principles which you have 
asserted, — they may be right to a certain extent 
in theory — but will you tell me if they have found 
concrete expression m the policy of any European 
country ? 

A. Well, obviously they form the basis of the policy 
in the United Kingdom. 

11180. Q. I except the United Kingdom. 

A. Belgium is practically a free trade country. 

11181. Q. I wanted to know whether the principles 
you have enunciated form the foundation of the tariff 
policies of other European countries ? 

A. Obviously a general protective policy cannot be 
founded on the principles of free trade, 

11182. Q. Do you admit that England is now veering 
round to a policy of protection ? 

A. I should not admit that. I think England is now 
suffering from diseased ideas which are the result of the 
experience of the wa& I think she will get over that and 
will not embrace a protectionist policy. 

11183. Q. It may be a diseased idea, but it is the 
national sentiment now ? 

A. I do not think it is the national sentiment. 

11184. Q . What is your authority ? 

A. There is not any particular authority. That is only 
my impression. I read the journals and I read a number 
of expressions of opinion in the Press and I find that 
there is a very large volume of opinion finding vigorous 
expression protesting, for instance, against the recent 
Key Industries Act and so on. It is strong, I think, 
and it is growing in volume and power. My own im- 
pression is that the opinion of Great Britain will condemn 
these movements in the direction of protection in 
England before long. 

11185. Q. There is now a strong agitation in England 
for the nationalisation of the mining and other industries. 
Could you gather any inference contrary to what I 
have stated ? 

A* I think the overwhelming opinion in Great Britain 
at the present time would be opposed to the nationalisation 
of the mines. 

11186, Q. And other industries ? 

A. And other industries too. 

11187. Q. The President has drawn your attention to 
the fact that all other countries, including the British 
Dominions, are following a policy of protection. In view 
of that fact I would like to know if it would be an 
economic advantage for this country to adopt a policy 
of free trade/ 

A . I would draw no inference from the trend of public 
opinion in Europe in the direction of protection, that 
protection would be beneficial to India. 

11188. Q. Can you explain this theory of loss in the 
national dividend in their cases ? If all the countries 
favour protection and increasingly adopt measures for 
the protection of certain important industries, how 
does this question of loss of national dividend come 
into operation ? Is there a diminution of national 
wealth in their case ? 

A . If you eliminate the case in which a country has had 
certain advantages for an industry but needs to over- 
come certain initial disadvantages, — if you eliminate that 
case, a protective policy involves loss to that particular 
country and to the world as a whole. 

11189 . Q. Now, you are aware that even in* the 
United Kingdom free trade was adopted after a series of 
years of protective policy ? 


A, Yes. 

11190. Q. And when the country was not fully 
developed, there was protection. Does not that supply 
a parallel to Indian conditions ? 

A. Do you suggest that the parallel is that India is 
at present in what we may call a state of infancy im. 
regard to her industries, and that Great Britain, when she 
herself was in a similar state of infancy, had a protective 
tariff and therefore India should also have a protective 
tariff in that stage ? I do no^ thick she should have. 

11191. Q. Why? 

A. I do not think that the fact that England had a 
protective policy down to the latter part of the 18th 
century proves that the subsequent development of 
her industries was due to the protectionist policy. There 
is no necessary relation of cause and effect. 

11192. Q. Take national wealth. National wealth 
has increased in Germany, United States and Japan. 
Is it in spite of their protectionist policy ? 
c A. A protective policy is only one, and not a very im- 
portant item in determimng the national wealth. There 
are many other fetors. The national wealth in the 
United States and Germany is due to the exploitation of 
natural resources. Germany has great natural wealth, 
and she adopted a vigorous educational policy. All 
these are important factors in determining the national 
wealth. 

11193 Q. We have got our raw materials and if 
you give that sort of education in our country, and 
simultaneously adopt a policy of protection would not 
this contribute towards the great millennium which we 
all want ? 

A. Personally, I think that India has not the necessary 
advantages in respect of many industries to justify her 
departure from her present policy of free trade. My own 
position would be that such a departure from free trade 
ought only to take place in connection with certain in- 
dustries which after examination are found to offer a 
bright future at a moderate cost. 

11194. Q. Did not this war offer a sort of effective 
protection to India ? 

A. Yes. 

11195. Q. Do you concede that during the war the 
national wealth of India has increased ? 

A. Certainly I would not concede that. 

11196, Q. Will you concede that India is economically 
more prosperous now than before the war ? 

A, I should think it is extremely doubtful. 

11197. Q. Will you then go to this extent : that India 
became poorer ? 

A. I should think probably. 

11198. Q. Could you give any facts to support that 
theory ? 

A. That India became poorer is, in my opinion, obvious. 
She lost some of her foreign markets for her native pro- 
duce and she had to pay’ very much higher prices for very 
much smaller quantities of imported goods, and therefore 
the total wealth of consumable commodities available 
for use in India was smaller than before. On the other 
hand, as a set off against that, a great many of her goods 
were sold, although in smaller quantities, at greatly en- 
hanced prices. She therefore obtained a fairly consider- 
able monetary accumulation as a result of a favourable 
balance of trade. I think it is a difficult proposition to 
examine how far that monetary accumulation can be 
regarded as an off set to the reduced consuming power 
following from the smaller quantity of imported goods- 
I think probably capital accumulation benefited at the 
expense of the general consumer. I think only certain 
classes benefited. 

11199. Q. The exports were not set off by imports ? 

A. Yes. 

11200. Q. Then money came into the country? 

A. Bo you mean actual cash ? To some extent it came 
into the country, and there was an increase in the import 
of precious metals. That partly balanced the increased 
exports. 

11201. Q. Then, how do you say that the consumer 
lost ? Do you mean to say that India used less con- 
sumable goods ? 

A. I think, taking the country as a whole, there was 
less consumable wealth at the disposal of the Indian con- 
sumers. 
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1 120 2. Q. Our raw produce is exported from India and 
comes back in the shape of finished goods, does it not ? 

A . Yes. 

11203. Q. This involves double transportation and 
insurance charges ? 

* A. Yes. 

11204. Q . It also involves interest on capital ? 

A. Yes. 

1 1205. Q . You will add to these the profits of the foreign 
manufacturers and the exporting and importing houses ? 

A. I do not think you are correct m taking into account 
the profits of those persons engaged in this country as 
part of the burden or loss because supposing that you 
had manufactures in India, you would certainly have 
profits made by the people who are engaged m buying 
and selling these manufactures. 

11206. Q . Even if you eliminate that one item, taking 
all this into consideration, would it not be the best and 
econo micallv sound policy for India to manufacture her 
products and get all the profits to herself by employing 
indigenous labour ? 

A. I think it is# obvious that despite these items of 
cost, the fact that, exchange still takes place between 
India and foreign countries shows that the difference 
between the Indian cost and the foreign cost including 
these items still admits of a gam by exchange. I admit 
that these items of transport charges and so forth are 
impediments, are additions to the prime cost of the 
goods m the country of origin. But if you add these 
additional costs to the prime cost of these goods and these 
goods are still imported into India, it seems to me to follow 
that the cost of production in India is greater than the 
prime cost plus the supplementary costs of the imported 
goods. 

11207. Q. With all these disadvantages do you think 
that India will be m a better position than if she had 
home manufactures ? 

A . As things stand at present I think it is certainly so. 

11208. Q. Assuming that your contention is correct, 
would not the disparity in costs owing to the increased 
cost of manufacture in this country be set right in a 
small period of time and would there not be an ultimate 
gain to the country by the development of her own 
industries ? 

A. I think it is impossible for me to say what 
period of time would bo required, because obviously I 
cannot be familiar vith the costs of manufacture in 
particular industries or with the way m which those 
industries will be developed in future. Li ignorance of 
these things it is impossible to say how long it will take. 

11209. Q. Apart from that, taking the benefits to the 
country, you will admit that a manufacturing industry 
increases wages. 

A. No. I do not admit that. Manufacturing indus- 
tries are likely to raise the money wages, probably also 
the real wages, of people engaged in the industry when 
they have to get labour from more or less distant agricul- 
tural areas. 


11210. Q . So the level of wages will be higher than 
originally prevailing ? 

A . Yes. I admit that. I thought you said that it 
would raise it to the whole of the country. 

11211. Q . Indirectly the increase in industrial wages 
will lead to increase in agricultural wages. 

Ak It will probably lead to increase of money wages 
in agriculture. It will probably lead to a decrease in 
real wages, unless you assume that industries could even- 
tually stand on a profitable basis without protection. 

- H21 2* Q* This increase w;ould be good for the masses ? 

.A, But increasing the wages of a certain section em- 
ployed in industry at the expense of the other section 


employed in agriculture would not be necessarily good. 

1 - 11213* Q, You are aware that after all the proportion 
► those employed in the manufacturing works would be 
as cothpared with the people employed 

you are taxing the. bulk of the 
benefit of a small section.^ ~ „ 


11215 . 0 . 

general spreading* of industries and hy the 
the promotion of indigenous industries 


follow from the 
fimpetus given 



A. In my opinion taxation on agriculture in order to 
maintain industries which cannot be maintained on their 
own merits, involves a certain tax burden to the po- 
pulation generally. That reduces their real income, 
and therefore it also reduces their taxable capacity. 
If you assume that industries, after a given period, can 
stand on their own legs and add to the real wealth of the 
country, then they will add to the taxable capacity of 
the country. It all turns on whether or not you make 
the assumption that protected industries will not within 
a reasonable time become self-supporting. 

11216. Q. But I cannot understand why you refuse to 
India the same policy which has increased the national 
wealth of other countries, a policy of protection against 
the aggression of other countries in the matter of 
industries. 

A . Because I do not accept the conclusion that the pro- 
tective policy has been the cause of the increase of wealth 
m other countries. I regard the advancement of wealth 
in other countries as primarily due to other causes. 

11217. Q . In America ? 

A. In the case of the United States the causes are the 
growth of — ■ drawn from all the various parts 
of the world giving very cheap labour added to an ex- 
tremely vigorous directing section of the community 
exploiting their vast natural resources in the shape of 
coal supplies, iron and so forth. 

11218, Q. India has got similar resources, very 
extensive coal tracts and iron ? 

A. You have got those advantages. All that you 
require is the same human advantages. 

11219. Q. Those nations which had all these advantages 
had also raised tariff walls against other nations. Such 
being the case, why do you refuse tariff protection in the 
case of India ? 

A . Because I do not think the tariff walls raised by 
other countries have been the prime factor in their present 
industrial development. I agree that the tariff policy 
in the United States has increased the rate of develop- 
ment of certain mdustnes, but I think also it has certainly 
impeded the development of many industries. When I 
was in the United States I had long interviews with a 
number of big manufacturers, and I should «ay that 
almost without exception all the •* lannfai iur^r& v. l.o 
were desirous of securing markets abroad, for example 
for machinery, were unanimous in their demand for a 
great reduction of the tariff, because they said the tariff 
was one of the greatest hindiances to them m their com- 
petition in the world markets. I remember the Managing 
Director of Harvesting Company was definite in his ex- 
pression of opinion that while the tariff benefited some, 
it undoubtedly impeded other industries. 

11220 Q . I presume you have read James Mill’s 
History of India ? 

A. Yes. 

11221. Q, He comes to the conclusion after a good 
deal of elaboration that the East India Company has 
ruined the industries of India ? 

A. I do not admit that. 

11222. Q . He comes to that conclusion. 

A. I don’t agree that he does. 

11223. Q. You must have also read Romesh Chander 
Dutt’s book. He quotes passages from official papers to 
show that the thumbs of the weavers and spinners were 
out off by the servants of the East India Company in 
order to prevent them from turning out the Dacca 
muslins. Do you know that ? 

A. I have expressed my views 'with regard to this his- 
torical question in my book on Trade Relations between 
England and India. 

11224. Q. I am drawing your attention to this. 

A. Yes. I am aware of it. He quotes from official 
papers. 

11225. Q> You are also aware that in order to protect 
the Lancashire industries an import duty of 400 per 
cent was imposed ? 

A. I know that it is not true. 

11226. 'Q. I am giving this on Mr. Romesh Chandra 
Dutt’s au^ibrity ? - 
■ A. It is £ot true. 
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11228. Q. To develop their industries they put on a 
duty of 85 per cent. Yet, m fairness would you deny the 
same protection in the case of this country. Could you 
make this -v nr-r 7 o:ically consistent ? 

A. I do ■ ■ : ■ * k ' is any connection between the 
two things. The whole position to my mind is m the 
nature of a fallacy. Great Britain heavily taxed imports 
from India during the 18th and early 19th centuries, 
and possibly by so doing did some harm to the Indian 
industries. It does not in the least follow to my mind 
that India would be wise in taxing imports from Great 
Britain at the present time. 

1-1229. Q. It is not a question of doing harm to India, 
but it is a question that it did good to England. 

A. Exactly. 

11230. Q . So India can do good to herself by applying 
tariff walls ? 

A. I do not think the import duty had any appreciable 
effect on the development of the British cotton industry, 
and therefore if it is regarded from that point of view as a 
necessary measure for the development of infant industries, 
I do not think that the argument is analogous. I think 
that there is no validity m the argument. 

11231. Q. Is there no validity so far as the textile 
industry is concerned ? Is there no parallel at all in 
this statement ? 

A . No. I think that in order to support your conclu- 
sion it would be necessary to show that the high import 
duties imposed on foreign and Indian goods were the 
source of improvement to the British infant cotton in- 
dustry. I do not think that was the case. It would also 
be necessary to show that high protective duties upon 
imported cotton goods at the present time would tend 
to the successful development of the Indian cotton in- 
dustry. The historical argument does not seem to me 
to have any bearing. 

11232. Q. You say in your written statement that the 
customs duties are paid principally by Europeans and 
Indians with westernised habits of consumption; by 
those engaged in industry and works of development ; 
and by middle class Indians to a less extent. What about 
cloth ? Who pays the import duties ? 

A . The consumer, m my opinion. 

11233. Q . In the case of excise duty, who pays ? 

A . In answer to a later question I have tried to suggest 
the incidence of the excise duty, and I have suggested 
that it depends upon particular conditions of supply in 
the case of the industry taxed. 

11234. Q. But ultimately the consumer pays ? 

A . The greater part, not the entire part, is paid by 
the producer. The excise duty represents the transfer of 
the surplus profit of the producer to the Treasury, and 
is not paid by the consumer. 

11235. Q. Then the State gets the benefit by the 
transfer of the surplus profits to the Treasury. 

- A. Yes, 

1 1236. Q. The producer loses his profit ? 

A. Exactly. 

11237. Q. What about the consumer ? 

A . The consumer loses to some small extent varying 
with the different conditions of supply, and the extent 
may be ascertained by considering whether prices will rise 
as a result of the excise duty. In certain circumstances 
I think the excise duty raises the price to the consumer, 
and in that case the consumer pays, but I think it is only a 
portion of the duty, so that I believe that in different 
proportions the excise duty is paid by the consumer on 
the one hand and by the producer on the other hand in 
the shape of the transfer of the surplus profit to the 
Treasury. 

11238. Q . On the analogy of your argument you wJtild 
not support an excise duty ? 

A . Certainly I would support it. I recognise that 
under certain conditions the excise dutj- raises the price 
to the consumer. But I think for the greater part of 
the proceeds of the excise duty go to Government and 
are paid out of the surplus profits or what I may call 
tlfe unearned increment of the producer. They are got 
at the expense of the consumer and therefore, generally 
speaking, I support the excise duty. 

' 11239. Q, Do you support a countervailing excise 
duty ? 

A. I have always implied of course that the excise duty 
is imposed because of a corresponding import duty. 


11240. Q. Can you give the example of any country irl 
the world which has done this ? 

A. I can tell you that Great Britain when she imposed 
high import duties on cotton goods had an excise duty on 
manufactured cotton goods. 

11241. Q. When? 

A. The duty was introduced by Walpole, but I am 
afraid I have forgotten the exact year. It was probably 
about 1784. 

11242. Q. How long did it remain ? 

A. Until 1825. 

11243. Q. It was not a logical position for the country 
to adopt. What were the reasons for its abolition ? 

A . It was a logical position to adopt. 

11244. Q. Why has it not been repeated since then ? 

A. When England wanted enormous revenues it was 
imposed. 

11245. Q . You think that the retention of the excise 
duty is consistent with the policy of free trade ? 

A. Undoubtedly. A policy of free trade to my mind 
rests on this among other measures. 

11246 .Q. I am talking of countervailing excise duties. 

A . Certainly. It*is implied in the policy of free trade, 
because it rests on the ground that you are not going to 
tax the people as a whole for the benefit of a particular 
and a small section. 

11247. Q. But the basis of it is to afford protection in 
a sense to the competing country - 

A. No. 

11248. Q. Eor instance, you have got an import duty 
on cotton cloth, and you have also got an excise duty on 
local cloth. The idea is to giant a s5rt of protection to 
the exporting country ? 

A . Surely not. It is meant to eliminate the protective 
effect of the import duty. 

11249. Q. But indirectly it gives protection to the 
other country, does it not ? 

A. That seems to me rather an incorrect way of putting 
it. It is meant to eliminate an advantage. 

11250. Q. You say “ In India a* d-o-lu-re the indus- 
trialisation of the people is likely to cause a number of 
social and economic problems to arise that will involve 
new forms of public expenditure. Industrialisation is likely 
to bring about new forms of poverty, of sickness, as 
well as such socio-economic disturbances as arise from 
the conflicts of capital, and labour ” Don’t you think 
these are rather too sweeping statements to make even 
for a free trader ? 

A. I do not think that it depends on whether I am 
a free trader or a protectionist. I can make those state- 
ments with confidence. 

11251. Q. How will it cause a number of socio-economic 
problems to arise ? 

A . Supposing for the sake of argument that industria- 
lisation is fairly rapid and you net the transfer of a con- 
siderable population from the village- to the industrial 
centres 

11252, Q. Do you expect such industrialisation to be* 
so rapid in India ? 

A . I start with the assumption that there is fairty rapid 
industrialisation, that is to say, that the protective tariff 
is doing what you want it to do. 

11253. Q . The process of evolution will be very 
gradual. 

A . If the industrialisation does not take place the prob- 
lem does not arise. If it does take place then the problems 
will arise. It doc- to some extent depend on the rate at 
which industrialisation takes place Increased industriali- 
sation would obviously intensify the magnitude of the 
problem. Supposing indu&tiialisation takes place, then 
in proportion to the rate at which it takes place there will 
appear these socio-economic problems. These problems 
appeared in England during the industrial revolution. 
Similar problems may arise in the mill areas of Bombay 
and other places. 

11254. <3. Those things are common to all countries. 
That would not impede you from adopting a policy of 
protection. 

A, I say that you will have to take into consideration 
all the possible evils of industrialisation. 

11255. Q. What about the growth of public expen- 
diture to which you refer ? 

A. If you get these aggregations of population in in-* 
dustrial areas, then as a result of this you will be con- 
fronted with problems like housing problems, unemploy- 
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ftienfc, and so on, and it seems to me inevitable that social 
institutions like Poor Law, Hospitals, Labour Exchanges 
will come into being,, which will mean an increased burden 
upon the public purse. 

11256. Q. These problems are now exciting the atten- 
tion of the public in England ? 

A. Yes. 

11257. Q. But for how many centuries has that 
industrial development being going on ? 

A . Difficulties began in England very early during the 
period of industrialisation. 

11258. Q . What has been the national growth of 
industries duiing this period ? 

A. I cannot state in pounds, shillings and pence. 

11259. Q . Because at a certain remote period these 
socio-economic disturbances which arise out of conflict 
between capital and labour may occur, you say that we 
should discard a policy of protection. 

A . I have not said so. 

11260. Q. It comes to that. It is the result of your 
argument. 

A. It is an entirely unfair interpretation of what I 
have said. 

11261. Q. It leads to that corollary ? 

A. I have only said that this indirect loss must be set 
against the direct gain from the development of indus- 
tries. 

11262. Q . That will not stop you from introducing 
a policy of protection, if necessary ? 

A. Suppose for example that your industries were 
developed, but that they did not prove, as expected, 
to be self-sunpor+:nc in the course^ of a number of years, 
and that i 'uw i o be maintained by Government aid, 
whether by protect we tariffs or other kinds of aid ; in 
other words i !, \ liny were a burden upon the country, 
economically speaking. Then if you add to that cost 
the further cost of these socio-economic developments 
you would get a greater balance of evil. 

11263. Q, This economic sacrifice every country has 
undergone. 

A. Certainly. 

11264, Mr . Jamnadas Dwarlcadas — Q. You said in 
answer to a question by Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy that 
while other countries that are in a very prosperous 
industrial condition have adopted protection you did 
not think that protection was an important factor in 
bringing about that prosperous state ? 

A. Yes. That is my opinion. 

11265. Q. Leaving aside the question whether protec- 
tion was important or not, you will admit that with 
regard to all those countries which are industrially 
sound to-day, one of the steps has been protection. Is 
not that so ? 

A. Yes. 

11266. Q. At some stage or other there was protec- 
tion ? 

A. Yes. 

- 11267. Q. The fact also remains that all those 
countries are industrially sound to-day ? 

A. I cannot admit that all Countries which have 
adapted protection are industrially sound. 

11268. Q. Leaving aside that point you said in 
answer to another question that the other important 
factors were natural resources and cheap labour. 

A.; Yes. 

11269. Q. You would include under natural resources 
1 human resources ? 

'A. Yes! I also include under cheap labour, not only 

- gluinual labour but also effective organisation. 

- 1L27& Q. Effective organisation is more a thing that 
can be acquired than natural ? 

. A * You afe asking me a very difficult question if you 

4 wish me to distinguish between natural and acquired 
: y .^teaoteristics. Personally I think that it is only partially 
J §te..eay that qualities can be acquired. I think 

'#$4*%***, racial and national characteristics, 
I should not like to attempt to 

5 the two elasses of 

-<4 c - 1. „ -u * * ^ t 

11271. & to acquire, 

(a point' in whicH l cfo agree), it is 

possible to import effective '^gan&€c® T 
' A. Certainly. 


11272. Q. Take the other two facts, natural resourced 
and cheap labour. You will admit that these two exist 
in India on an abundant scale ? 

A. I a dm it that natural resources of certain kinds exist 
in India on an abundant scale. It seems to me quite 
clear that at present taking India as a whole she is not 
so well off as Germany or the United States of America 
in respect of coal deposits or of oil deposits. She is well 
off in other thing s, for instance raw material of the cotton 
industry so far as it is confined to short stapled cotton* 
You can pick out a number of instances in which India 
is extremelyjwell situated so far as her raw material goes, 
but if you say that she is well situated so far as cheap 
labour goes, I think I should demur. I am told — here I 
have to go by the opinions of business people with whom 
I have talked — that while Indian labour is low priced, it 
is not cheap. 

11273. Q. Let us not mix up efficiency with the actual 
price of labour ? 

A . I am not. I am trying to distinguish it from the 
manufacturer’s point of view. It does not matter to the 
manufacturer whether he pays an anna per hour or a 
rupee per hour provided that he gets the value for his 
money. While the Indian labourer gets an anna per hour 
as against a rupee in other countries, I think that the 
output of the Indian labourer is very often correspond- 
ingly low and therefore regarded as an instrument of 
production, Indian labour cannot in the proper sense of 
the word be called cheap. 

11274. Q. That is in other words you say that Indian 
labour is not as efficient as labour elsewhere ? 

A . Exactly. 

11275. Q. There again, efficiency is a matter of time and 

training ? 

A, Partly. 

11276. Q. And practice m that particular industry? 

A. Partly. 

11277. Q. On the whole you will admit that India has 
more or less these two factors natural resources and labour 
on an abundant scale. 

A. Yes. 

11278. Q . Now you will also admit that so far as 
industrial condition is concerned India is far behind 
other nations ? 

A. Behind other industrial nations, but you can pick 
out nations which are far behind India. 

11279. Q. Even if you were a free trader would not 
you grant that in order to attain your ideal of free trade, 
you would like to bring up a country which is far 
behind other countries industrially and give it an 
opportunity of coming to the same level before making 
it a free trading country ? 

A. I have already granted that. Where I see prospects 
of developing industries in India to a position of self- 
sufficiency at a reasonable cost in the present conditions, 
I am entirely in favour of it, but I protest against the posi- 
tion which seems to think or accepts the view that indus- 
tries in themselves are something desirable and that 
irrespective of the cost, the country benefits because it has 
an industry. I find constantly that people say “ why 
should not we have factories for glass bangles, and why 
should not we make hair brushes”, as if the mere fact of 
the transference of factories making glass bangles, etc,, 
from Japan to Bengal would result in obvious advantage. 
I don’t think that it is an obvious advantage. It may 
be a disadvantage. 

11280. Q. I grant that. All that I say is that 
wherever you see prospects of developing industries in 
India, you should be prepared to give protection ? 

A . I fully admit that. 

S 281. Q. In order even to realise your ideal of free 
e you would give protection ? 

A . Certainly. 

11282. Q. Now leaving aside that subject, let us come 
to the qu^tion of excise duty that was put to you by 
Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy. You said that there was 
excise duty in England. Excise duty was also adopted 
in England when there was a heavy import duty on 
Indian doth' ? - 
As Yes.- 


i‘1283. Q. What was tike difference between the import 
duty knd the excise duty l - 
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tured. It was at first under a penny per yard, it went to 
two pence and it was then doubled. I have not the 
material available to enable me to calculate how that 
compared with the import duties. Certainly you may 
take it that the import duty was heavier than the excise 
duty. 

11284. Q . It was much heavier ? 

A . Not, I think, necessarily much heavier because you 
have got to remember that the excise duty was on goods 
which did not compete necessarily with the imported 
0 Indian goods. 

11285. Q. There was a fair margin of difference ? 

A. Yes. 

11286. Q. It was not of the nature of a countervailing 
duty ? 

A. No. 

11287. Q. It was not like 3-2 per cent, import duty and 
d per cent excise duty ? 

- A. No. 

11288. Q. In no wise can you compare it with that ? 

A . Not at all, with regard to the principle on which 
it was imposed. 

11289. Q . Don’t you think that the British Parliament 
reflects the opinion of the British nation ? 

A. Very imperfectly. 

1 1290. Q. Are you aware that a year or two ago a bill 
to protect certain industries w r as passed in Parliament 
without a single dissenting voice ? 

A . Yes. I also know that m the 193 8 election many 
constituencies were captured by the cry of 4 hang the 
Kaiser.’ but I don't think that the people seriously in 
their saner moments attached much importance to 
hanging the Kaiser. 

11291. Q. Anyhow people outside England would take 
the opinion of the British Parliament as the opinion of 
the British nation ? 

A . You would be justified in saying that. 

11292, Q. In your written answer you examine the 
statements made in the report of Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Chelmsford? 

A » I have examined some of them. 

1 1293. Q. Take the first statement made in the report. 
** The economics of a country which depends to so great 
an extent as India on agriculture must be unstable.” 
You argue that point in a very interesting manner and 
elaborately and you come to the conclusion that after 
all industrial development provides a very desirable 
m occupation for agriculturists as it tends to a con- 
siderable degree to stabilise income, which after all is 
the essence of the proposition elaborated by the authors 
of the Report. Has it not occurred to you yourself that 
this is a desirable end in view ? 

A. Very desirable. 

11294. Q. There is another advantage if I may point 
it out. India has to depend at present mainly on 
agriculture ? 

A . Yes. 

11295. Q . If instead of only one source there arc two 
sources of income namely agriculture and industry, then 
Its staying power during years of famine would be much 
better ? 

A. As I have indicated in my answer, that largely 
depends on the extent to which these resources are inde- 
pendent of each other. If the second bource is dependent 
upon the first, then the failure of the first biiugs about 
the collapse of the second. Therefore the mere advan- 
tage of a second source is not in itself sufficient. What 
you want is an independent source of income and I think 
very largely industry gives* that independent source, 

11296. Q. You cannot point 1 out a single country 
industrially developed where there is not a certain 
amount of interdependence between agriculture and 
industry ? «r . . 

A. Certainly there is a certain amount of inter- 
dependence- 

- 11297. Q . If a large proportion or a considerable 
proportion of the population which depends onlv 
upon agriculture can turn its activities to industry, it 
will certainly be to the advantage of the whole 
community. 

A. Yes. 

11298. Q. From that point of view it would bo 
desirable to encourage the growth of industries in India J 


A. I have pointed out that while I think it would be 
an advantage, yet the advantage would probably be 
confined to a comparatively small section of the whole 
agricultural population of India because the direct 
employment of labourers in industries would be smg.ll 
relative to the employment of those in agriculture and 
secondly I think that a large extent of the country would 
be outside the range which would be aflected by these 
industrial centres. Therefore I think that the gain woul(\ 
be considerable for certain areas m India, as if a stone 
were thrown into a tank, the ripples would be more at that 
particular place and would get less and less until at the 
end there would not be seen anything at all. 

11299. Q. It is a matter of opinion. Our experience in 
Bombay is that as soon as Bombay became an industrial 
centre, people from all parts of the Bombay Presidency 
began to come down and work during the months in which 
they had no work m the fields. 

A. Yes, I admit that. 

11300. Q. The advantage thus extends to the whole 
province ? # 

A. But India is* larger than a province. 

11301. Q. There is another statement in the Report. 
4b The people arc poor ; and their poverty raises the 
question whether the general level of well being could 
not be materially raised by the development of 
industries.” This passage, you say, ignores the distinc- 
tion between industries which arise because of ability to 
produce goods at lower cost than they can be obtained 
elsewhere and industries which are maintained by means 
of a tax on consumers for the benefit of producers. 
Other things being equal the latter will impoverish and 
not enrich a country. Will you kindly point out how 
you say that it is going to benefit the producers and be 
a tax on consumers ? 

A. If you impose an import duty, it raises the prices 
of commodities to consumers which js evidently to the 
disadvantage of the consumers so far. If the production 
within the country docs not advance so that the same 
goods can be provided at the same cost as that at which 
they were previously imported, it seems to me that you 
are enabling a certain set of producers to make a profit at 
the cost of the consumers. 

11302. Q. You would only give protection to those 
industries which in your own words have some prospect 
of developing ? 

A. Yes. 

11303. Q. You would protect those manufactures 
which are likely to benefit from an import duty without 
being a tax on the consumers ? 

A. You cannot do it without taxing the consumers. 

11304. Q. In many instances you can ? 

A. Not unless the industries which are to be protected 
are going to jump into full blown efficiency at once* 
in that case your import duty is unnecessary. 

11305. Q . At a certain stage import duty would no 
longer be necessary. Suppose we provide for a Board 
or a Committee which would go every year into this 
question as to how far an industry needed protection, 
how far it did not need protection, how far an industry 
was a tax on the consumers, and how it benefited the 
producers ; suppose if a permanent organisation like that 
were to go into those questions, would you even then say 
that it would be a disadvantage to the community ? 

A. That, I think would depend on the ability of such 
a commission to fulfil its functions adequately, and per- 
sonally in my opinion the task which such a commission 
woulcl have to face would be a very difficult one and it 
could not hope to accomplish this task with complete 
success. 

11306. Q . You probably know the difficulties which 
have already been faced m America m this connexion ? 

A. Tiie estimates which particular businesses or indus- 
tries put forward as requisite could not be accepted with- 
out examination and the examination conld only be 
made of value if it v. a** made by persons capable of inter- 
preting and full\ understanding the facts ; and to expect 
that a particular commission will have all that expert 
knowledge with regard to all industries is expecting a 
great deal. 

11307. Q. That is your view. But if we assumi that 
the commission will be able to fulfil its fanotidx&'t 

A. Then, I accept your conclusions. 

2a, 
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11308. Q. Take ilie advantages that, I think, would 
accrue from making a country like India an industrial 
country. There would be employment for a large 
portion of the agricultural population which mainly 
depend on agriculture. The community which now 
depends upon agriculture alone would depend both 
on agriculture and industry ? 

A. Yes, but that would not be an advantage unless the 
industry itself is a wealth producing agency. 

11309. Q . Suppose the industry is a wealth producing 
agency and that people who depend entirely on agricul- 
ture will also depend on industry ; taking all these 
advantages together, it is likely that the wealth of the 
country will increase and the purchasing power of the 
average man in the country will be much better than it 
is now ? 

A* As I have said your conclusions are implied m your 
premises. There is no argument. If you assume that 
industries are superior as wealth producing factors, then 
the rest follows. 

1 1310. Q . You ypurself give figures which show that 
in no way is India over industrialised ? 

A . No. 

11311. Q . It is rather under industrialised. I mean 
there is a good long way before you can be afraid of 
over industrialisation of India ? 

A* I do not know whether over industrialisation has 
any meaning to me except the maintenance of indus- 
tries at an unnecessary cost. 

11312. Q . At present, is not India under indus- 
trialised ? 

A. Not necessarily. India might have no industries at 
all and yet it might not be under industrialised from the 
economic point of view. 

11313. Mr. Mant — Q. I should like to ask you a few 
questions to give us the expert view on certain popular 
opinions that have been frequently presented to this 
Commission. You have dealt with some of these in 
your evidence, written and oral,, but 1 should like to get 
the arguments in popular language as far as possible to 
meet the contentions of the ordinary man. First with 
regard to the manufacture of raw materials in this country 
we have been told that there is something very wrong in 
our policy. Take the case of Indian cotton being sent to 
Japan to be manufactured there and sent back in the 
form of cloth. It has been suggested that we should put 
an export duty on cotton to prevent that. I understood 
from what you said to Sir Maneckjee Dadabkoy that this 
was a matter of the cost of production in India and that 
it was not necessarily a loss to the country that the raw 
material should go out and come back in the form of 
manufactured goods. Is that your view ? 

A, That is my view. I think, if I may draw from your 
illustration, the fallacy which underlies the popular 
opinion that it is a source of loss for a country to export 
raw materials and import finished goods, is due to for- 
getting that if you don’t export your raw materials you 
will have to transfer capital and labour which is at pre- 
sent invested in the production of raw materials to do 
something else, viz., manufacturing those raw materials. 
Therefore ultimately the question of gain dep»ends on the 
real remuneration to your capital and labour when 
invested in the production of raw materials or alterna- 
tively when invested in manufacturing them into finished 
goods. Public opinion jumps to the conclusion that you 
are going to get the incomes from both sources. There- 
fore it seems quite obvious to public opinion that if you 
. are going to get incomes from two sources instead of one 
the two must be greater than one. They forget that the 
result of transferring capital and labour from agriculture 
- t<y industries is not necessarily getting two incomes instead 
Of one. It is ^cutting up your original income into two 
parts. ^ If the new business is less productive than the 
agriculture your total income will be less. Or 
way, the benefit of exporting raw 
manufactures is somewhat the 
ndw obtained by the ~ individual in 

V income- by 
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to devote part of my timeVuWfcb’^ o*w& boots stud shoes. 
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ing economics. I should only reduce my- economic 
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initial difficulties as a bootmaker m making my own boots 
and shoes. I gam by specialising as I am more efficient 
m that direction. So a country may gain by specialising 
in one source of income because it is more efficient. 

11314. Q. That argument rather assumes that the 
capital and labour which would be diverted to the 
manufacture of raw materials are already employed. 
People have used the argument that there is capital m 
the country which is not profitably employed and that 
there is surplus also of labour employed m agriculture for 
which it will be a good thing to find other employment ? 

A . In so far as there is capital actually lying idle at the* 
present time m India and under employed labour there 
is an economic waste and the utilisation of these factors 
for productive purposes would give a real addition to the 
income of the country. How far it is practically possible 
to get hold of the idle capital now m India by means 
of the development of industries is a question which I 
cannot answer. I am not sure that there is this fund of 
unused capital which is supposed to exist. There is a 
lot of wealth imported into India in the shape of the 
precious metals which in most cases represents a wastage 
of economic power. Whether the habit of importing 
and hoarding the precious metals will disappear and then 
the real wealth embodied in those metals will ever take 
the form of bank deposits and thus help in developing 
industries is a problematical question which I cannot 
answer. It might take place gradually. That is the 
probable course of events. 

11315. Q. Your mam position is that as long as the 
manufactured article can be imported into this country 
at a cheaper rate than it could be produced here, then 
it is to the advantage of the country to import it and 
not manufacture it ? 

A. Alu ays provided, if I may once more insist, that the 
initial obstacles which prevent the manufacture of these 
goods in India cannot be overcome so as to reveal as it 
were, the natural aptitude. 

11316 Q. Then there is the connected question, to 
which you have already referred. We are told that in 
exporting mainly raw materials Indians are being treated 
as hewers of wood and drawers of water to the rest of 
the world. You have said that it rests on a fallacy and 
it will be an advantage if you could explain in popular 
terms the fallacy of that argument ? 

A. I think the fallacy is due to several misconceptions 
which are lumped together so to speak and made the 
foundation of this opinion. The first fallacy is that 
industries are in themselves a superior source of wealth * 
to agriculture. That I think is a fallacy. As I have 
said before I don’t thmk that it is any obvious or necessary 
advantage for India to have a bangle factory for example 
where it can make bangles less cheaply and less efficiently 
than they can be imported. The second fallacy under- 
lying this dram theoiy is one that I have touched in 
answer to your first question, namely the popular view 
that if you can make m this country something which is 
now made abroad, you get the profits of the manuf aeturers 
the wages of the labourers, interest on capital and so 
forth. That is a fallacy in so far as it unjustifiably sup- 
poses that the factors which you require are already in 
India and are unemployed. If they are, it is perfectly 
true and quite obvious that it would be to India’s ad- 
vantage to set them lice so to speak. If they are not 
in India, then to check the expoit of the raw materials 
and to iiupohc the obligation of manufacturing them in 
India at a greater cost will be a sourco of national loss. 
That source of national loss will be justifiable if after some 
preliminary ilie industries become self supporting. Per- 
sonally I think that that cannot be a condition which can 
be anticipated m the course of the next 15 or 20 years in 
India with respect to more than a limited number of 
industiies. 

11317. Q. Then there are two othpr arguments that 
have been used to us. You have already touched on the 
historical question of England’s previous policy to India. 

I understand that you do not accept the contention 
so frequently before us that England deliberately ruined 
the export trade of India in textiles ? 
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material, and what can be said is this. England bad a 
protective policy for several centuries : this policy was 
in force long before the period of the growth of the English 
cotton industry, and England continued to import a 
large quantity of Indian goods despite the tariff. Until, 
we may say, the middle of the 18th century, the question 
of the British tariff as destructive of Indian industries 
does not arise. Moreover, it must be remembered that 
other countries also had protective tariffs, — some of them 
higher than that of Great Britain. Then cspne the great 
development of mechanical enterprise in Great Britain 
and in the course of a few years she became able to manu- 
facture cotton goods more cheaply than India could manu- 
facture them. The very slight, if any, advantage which 
England gained from keeping out Indian cotton goods 
during the time when she was expanding her own cotton 
industry is, I think, an infinitesimal factor m the growth 
of the English cotton industry. Neither is it an important 
factor in tracing the decline of the Indian cotton manu- 
facture. That England deliberately set out to make 
India a source of supply for raw materials is, in my 
opinion, an entirely indefensible statement It is quite 
incorrect. Undoubtedly you can find opinions of parti- 
cular merchants given before committees m 1812 and 
1832, and they have pointed to the advantage of develop- 
ing trade with India, because India was a source of supply 
for raw materials, and they wanted to develop manu- 
factures at home. But the statement that the British 
Government or the British nation ever adopted a policy 
with that purpose m view is, to my mind, without any 
justification. And certainly the administrators of the 
East India Company m the early years of the 19th century 
took steps which had only one motive and that was to 
develop the Indian cotton industry and to develop 
Indian industries. But there were no power industries 
in India at that time, and m that sense they were 
never destroyed^ 

11318, Q. There are two main points in your argument : 
one is that the English tariff was directed against 
foreign imports generally and not against India specially, 
and your second point is that the Indian industries 
were hand industries and they were ruined really by the 
introduction of machine industry ? 

A. Yes. I think there is one point very often over- 
looked and that is that the value of the British market to 
the producers of Indian cotton goods was very small 
relative to the total quantity of cotton goods produced in 
India. The value of the British market was very small 
indeed, though it was fairly important with regard to 
special classes of goods, e.g., Dacca muslins. But Dacca 
muslin was a very little factor relative to the cotton indus- 
try of India. Eirst and foremost there was the Indian 
home market. The British tariff against the importation 
of cotton goods into Great Britain did not in the least affect 
the capacity of the Indian weaver to supply his home 
market. Then again, India had important markets in 
the Eartlier East ; also in Egypt and Persia and so on. 
England began to invade those markets long before she 
invaded India, because she could undersell India in those 
markets on equal terms as the result of the discovery of 
power. 

11319. Q. Then there is one other popular view which 
is frequently put before us and that is that England 
established her own industries by means of a policy of 
protection, before she adopted free trade, and that the 
subsequent advance of her industries was really due to 
the nursing that they received in the infant stage. 
Does your reading of history support that view ? 

A . Certainly not. 1$ the first place, I think that 
England like every other country in what I may call the 
later mid dle ages adopted the policy of mercantilism, 
which may be regarded as including protection. England 
was not peculiar at all in that respect. But during that 
period England developed no industries of importance 
except her woollen industry,— if you perhaps except the 
building of wooden ships which was rather a matter of 
national defence and even so it was a very small industry. 
So that, up to the beginning of the industrial revolution, 
England had not developed any industry, and she was 
not an industrial country. The era of industrial depelop- 
ment could almost be confined to the latter half of the 
18th century and the first third or half of thel9th century. 
Free trade would have been adopted in Great Brnain 
before the end of the 18th century, but for the Napoleonic 


wars. There was no doubt that Pitt was much impressed 
with Adam Smith’s teachings and he had repeatedly 
stated that he was convinced by bis arguments. He 
would have carried oub his principles, but for the fact 
that he was forced to impose a tariff for revenue. 
There came in 1793 the absolute necessity of finding 
money at all costs and that led him to put a tariff on 
everything. That tariff was so high that in some 
cases it was not at all productive. Then, if you look 
to industries as they are existent in England to-day and 
find out when they arose, you find that they developed 
almost entirely at the time when a certain number of 
French scientific investigations into the principles of 
industry were practically exploited by English business 
men, — use of steam power and so on, — which gave an 
impetus to manufacture. Having this initial impetus 
before it developed in Germany or France, England was 
able to compete m foreign markets. She had one advan- 
tage and that was she could get cheap labour. England 
had ceased to be self-supporting so far as food supplies 
and corn were concerned. The commercial interests 
wanted cheap corn^ and that led to a^jonflict between the 
agricultural and commercial interests. The commercial 
interests succeeded ultimately and the Com Laws were 
repealed in 1846. England's industrial development hag 
taken place under free trade. However, I " ! r o J r. •* ru ' 
that because free trade proved a great suc< . i ■ I ! ; ■ _■ ! ; ■ i , 
therefore it is necessary and desirable in all countries. 

11320. Q. I wanted to get at the fact, — whether 
England really progressed under protection ? 

A. I do not believe that England owes her progress 
to her policy of mercantilism m the early years. I 
believe that it was a hindi^nce rather than otherwise. 

11321. Q . Turning to your written evidence, in answer 
to Question No. 2 (a) you state that the cultivating 
class is relatively under-taxed 1 

A. Yes. 

11322, Q. The deduction that you draw from the 
figures is based on the assumption that the previous 
distribution of taxation was equitable ? 

A. It is. 

11323. Q. And it is also possible that circumstances 
have changed, and the wealth of particular classes have 
increased, which would justify a change in the incidence 
of taxation ? 

A. Yes. 

11324. Q. Have you anything beyond the figures you 
have given, to show that if we need further revenue we 
should obtain it from the cultivating classes ? 

A. I entirely agree with the two qualifications which 
you have suggested and they were present to my mind 
when I wrote this note. The grounds on which I believe 
that the cultivating classes are now undertaxed are t*wo : 
first, there has been a very great rise of prices with conse- 
quent increase in the money incomes of all cultivators 
with a surplus produce to sell. There has been a great 
increase in money values, but no increase worth mention- 
ing of land taxes, so that the real burden of land taxation 
is considerably less to-day than it was before. That at least 
establishes the point that the cultivator is now taxed more 
lightly, at least in so far as the land revenue goes, than he 
used to be. Then I have to meet the second question : 
whether the relative lightening of the tax burden to the 
cultivator was desirable in the interest of justice. I would 
suggest against that this argument : that the lightening 
of the burden of taxation to the cultivator at the present 
time is not an unmixed national gain, because I believe 
that the cultivating class as a whole will multiply up to 
the limit of the real cost of subsistence. I believe that 
the effect of this lightening of the burden and increase ' 
of income has accelerated the rate at which land is sub- 
divided, ?.e., land is sold, people become petty tenants 
instead of mere cultivators and so forth. And therefore 
I would mvsclf support a tax on the agricultural com- 
munity if it could be levied with sufficient elasticity so 
as not to drive them into debt, because I believe that this 
class has considerable surplus wealth which can be used 
for the benefit of themselves and of the country if wisely 
expended by Government. Very serious damage would 
be done by further increase of Government revenue by 
taxing business profits or by taxing the incomes 
of the middle-classes, and if you eliminate these, 
it seems to me you have got to go back to the taxation' cl 
the main bulk of the population. I believe it is a desir- 
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able financial policy greatly to increase Government 
revenue if it is wisely expended m what I may call the 
development of the country, including educational 
development, development for sanitary purposes and so 
forth. Therefore, I would like to increase the taxation, 
and the right and the only source from which you can 
gain a considerable addition of revenue, without, as I say, 
either strangling industry or greatly p— vfc uplift 
in the standard of ideas and habits I- ■ 1 is now 
going on in the middle classes of the Indian public, is 
agriculture. 

11325. Q. You really hold that we should take a larger 
share of the unearned increment in the land ? 

A. Yes. 

11326. Q . Which is the idea of the radical economists 
and politicians in Europe ? 

A. Yes, and I would couple with that the other argu- 
ment, viz. that I believe that such wealth taken from the 
people with one hand should be returned to them by all 
sorts of Government activities, so that it might greatly 
increase the power of the people. It would really be 
profitable investment ^ 

11327. Q . You were asked whether you could give any 
precedent for the excise duties in this country. I 
understand you have studied conditions in Japan. Is 
there anything parallel there m the shape of a consump- 
tion tax ? 

A . There is there a consumption tax on cotton goods. 
As a matter of fact I have been trying to get the recent 
Japanese tariff, and I am afraid I have not succeeded in 
doing so. I cannot therefore say what the consumption 
duty now is. 

11328. Q. Don’t mind the figure. Is it the same thing 
as an excise duty ? 

A . They have an import duty on cotton goods, but 
they have also what they call a consumption tax imposed 
on native manufactured goods in Japan. 

11329. Q . Is it levied on production ? 

A. Iam not quite sure as to the machinery of collection. 

I can tell you quite definitely what the machinery of 
collection was in 1910 which is the latest book I have got 
on the subject. 

11330. Q. All I want to know is whether it is equivalent 
to an excise duty ? 

A. I do not think it is exactly equivalent to an excise 
duty. If you mean by excise duty a countervailing 
duty against the import duty, that is not the purpose of 
the consumption duty. 

11331. Q . I do not mean in purpose, but in effect ? 

A. It certainly has that effect, but I do not know 
whether it is a full equivalent. The general principle is 
the same. 

11332 Q . The excise duty on cotton cloth is not a full 
countervailing duty at present ? 

A. No. 

11333. Q. So a consumption tax has the same effect 
as an excise tax ? 

A. Yes. 

11334. Q . Well, there are a large number of other 
questions I should have liked to ask you but there is not 
time. There is only one question of general interest 
which I will ask. At the end of your evidence you 
have told us that the evil results of protection will fall 
most heavily on the middle classes. That is practically 
the educated classes and the classes whose opinions we 
hear mostly here ? 

A. I think the immediate evil effects would fall on 
them. 

11335. Q . Can you tell me why they almost 
Jthanknously favour protection if they are going to be the 
ufebplo who will suffer from it 1 

■ A; 1 1 think because, in the first place, the assumption 
is latent in the minds of these people that the protected 
Ir^astries are going to be a success. So far, the^fore, 

* assumption is correct, we have no quarrel with 
there -would not be a buifitan. But in my 
is not justified and pro- 
* i<v i 'tig e k €,% would impose a 
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regard to protect^ ~|o tether than 
this : protection has beeA employed by countries that.are 
How rich, and therefore protection cannot be a b$4< 


thing. Then, all those countries are industrial countries 
and therefore if India had protection India would also 
become an industrial countiv. Now, neither of these 
arguments are radically sound, but these are the two 
arguments which weigh with public opinion. 

11336. Q. Really they arc based on a mistaken 
anticipation of the results ? 

A. On imperfect analysis. 

11337. Mr. Birla—Q . I believe you are as anxious 
as I am to see the development of Indian industries 
as rapidly as possible and to make India as far as 
possible self- contained ? 

A. I am as anxious as you are probably to see the 
development of Indian industries, provided that they 
are justified by the natural facilities which India possesses 
or may reasonably be expected to possess in 15 or 20 
years. If you ask me whether I would see India self- 
contained, I believe it is an ambition, which, as expressed 
m the word 6 self-sufficiency 5 is absolutely wrong. 

11338. Q. You would not like to see India self- 
contained ? 

A. I would not like to see any country self-contained. 

11339. Q. Well, I think you have got some wrong 
impression about the correct condition of India, and 
therefore I would like to give you some example. 
Assume India is a family consisting of 10 members. 
Suppose six of these 10 members are employed m 
producing raw materials : one is a capitalist and 
the other three are labourers. In that case would 
you like the family to send its raw materials to be 
manufactured m other countries and then to be re- 
exported, or would you like it to get its raw materials 
manufactured by its own members with the aid of the 
capital and labour supplied by themselves ? 

A. If the capital, labour and organising ability in 
this country is idle, naturally I would like them to be 
used here. 

11340. Q. Your impression is that there is not 
sufficient capital and sufficient labour in this country ? 

A. I think there is some, but not enough. 

11341. Q. If you think there is labour and capital 
to some extent in this country, what is your objection 
to our manufacturing our raw materials in this country 
instead of sending them to other countries for manu- 
facture ? 

A. I have no objection, provided, as I have said many 
times this morning, that the cost is not such as to impose 
too heavy a burden, and provided that ultimately the 
advantage accrues of making the things more efficiently 
in this country than if we get them from elsewhere. 

11342, Q. There is no question of cost, if you treat 
India as one family. If we get it manufactured in 
other countries, we have to pay for it, but if we get it 
manufactured by our own members, then we do not pay 
for it. 

A. Your argument is quite fallacious, because your 
assumption seems to me to be that there is idle labour 
and idle capital, but I deny the justice of your assump- 
tion. t 

11343. Q. Am I to understand that you do not 
think that there is any surplus labour or capital in this 
country ? 

A. I admit that there is some surplus capital and 
labour. 

11344. Q. You admit that. Then, would you get your 
things manufactured in the country ? 

A. I have already tried to express my views on that 
point. I think, in answer to a previous question I said 
that I was not sure how far a protective tariff would 
bring out the capital that is now latent in India for pro- 
ductive purposes. Again I am not sure how far a pro- 
tective tariff would bring the labour in the agricultural 
districts, which may be regarded as partially or under 
employed labour, into the factories. If you assume 
that there is some latent capital which would be brought 
into productive use and some idle labour and organising 
ability, then I entirely agree that it should be taken 
advantage of, and if a protective tariff would achieve 
that, so far I would support a protective tariff. 

11345. Q. Then, •would you kindly tell me one more 
thing. Supposing we adopt protection in this country, 
how will it affect the English industrialists who a re 

# exporting their goods to this country ? ? Will it be a gain 

* op a loss to them ’ - 
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*4. I should say probably a loss to England,' — not 
perhaps so great a loss as might be expected at first 
sight, because I believe that a high protective tariff in 
India would not conduce to production for a considerable 
time and the goods would still be coming to India. 

11346. Q . If England loses if we have a protective 
tariff, then it would be a gam to England if we continue 
our free trade policy ? 

A. Yes. 

11347. Q. You said something about England levying 
an excise duty on her manufactured goods. Did they 
impose those duties as countervailing duties or purely 
for revenue purposes ? 

A. Purely for revenue purposes. 

11348. Q. Are you aware that so far # as the coun- 
tervailing excise duty in this country is concerned, it 
was imposed simply to please the Manchester manu- 
facturers ? 

A . I do not think I would agree to the form of your 
statement. I think the excise duty was imposed m order 
to fulfil the conditions of free trade to vhich Lord Salis- 
bury was at that time pledged, although Lord Salisbury 
himself had stated that he was opposed to the excise 
duty. 

11349 Q, Because, as you say free trade means a 
gam to England ? 

A . No, I do not accept that. The policy of free trade 
I believe, was held by the Ministers of Great Britain 
not merely because it was beneficial to England, but 
because it was supposed to be beneficial to the world as 
a whole. 

11350. Q. In your book regarding the trade relations 
between England and India m the chapter regarding the 
English commercial policy I find it stated that in 1803 silk 
handkerchiefs imported by the East India Company 
were specially excepted from the law prohibiting the 
use in Great Britain of imported silk manufactures. Will 
you kindly let me know what this law was which 
prohibited the people of Great Britain from using silk 
handkerchiefs? 

A. There were two Acts, one passed in 1700 and the 
other in 1720. They prohibited the use in England of 
silks and stuffs mixed with silk. The Acts were passed 
in order to help the nascent industry of Great Britain 
at that time. 

11351. Q . It was a sort of protection to the silk 
producers. Was it not ? 

A . Yes. 

11352. Q . As a matter of fact we were told about 
this law by one witness, but we did not know whether 
this law was actually passed. 

A . Yes. This law was passed, and in an earlier chapter 
I refer to the actual statutes. 

' 11353. Mr. Rhodes — Q. Mr. Birla made mention of 
what I may call the joint family system, India being a 
family of 6 producers of raw malei lals and 4 capitalists 
and artisans, and he suggested that these 4 men have 
nothing to do and could work up the materials produced 
by the others. I gather your point was that it would be 
a very good thing if they could do some work, 
but not necessarily work up the raw materials produced 
by the other 6 brothers. 

A. Exactly. I take it that the force of the picture 
that was presented to me consisted m the implication 
that capital and the right kind of labour were available, 
and that by means of a protective tariff these might be 
brought into operation in industries. It seems to me 
that there is a hiatus. In the first place I admit 
that I think there is a certain unknown amount of capital 
idle. I do not know how a calculation could be made 
as to the quantity. That will, I think, gradually be 
hi ought into productive uses as the habits of the capital- 
ists change. There is also a considerable wastage of 
labour amongst the agricultural population, and it is 
conceivable that they could be productively used in 
industries. But I am rather inclined to believe that 
this wastage of labour is incidental to the methods of 
agriculture in this country. Suppose a certain volume 
of idle or semi-idle labour now exists and that they are 
to be drawn off by the attraction of wage earning em- 
ployments in’ towns. I think that that vacuum would 
be replaced by similar people before very long, that is 
to say, you might draw it off for a time, but I think 
they will he replaced by another body of people which 
would be employed in agriculture. 


11354 Q. Your view is that until you raise the 
standard of living of the agricultural labourer he will 
multiply up to the full capacity of the land to feed him 
m a normal year and famines seem inevitable in \ ears 
of scarcity. 

A. I do not say that famines should bo inevitable, 
if you make certain assumptions as to improved methods 
of transportation and organisation to meet famines. 

11355 Q. But the faming itself per se will remain ? 

A. The occasion for a famine would exist. 

11356 Q. A man living on one meal a day has nothing 
to fall back upon, and therefore there must be hardship 
caused by famines, which must be remedied by 
Government measures. 

A. Yes. That is my opinion. 

11357. Q. I would like to ask an interesting question 
which has not been raised before whether you think that a 
bigger tax on land would reduce the population or simply 
increase the price of food stuffs to the non-agricultural 
people. 

A. I think it partly depends upon the way in which 
the tax is levied. Suppose for the sake argument 
you impose a tax in^he shape of a polf tax, so much per 
head of adult population, as they used to have in the 
Moghul tunes, which is imposed without regard to the 
economic position of the family. That, I think, would 
tend to drive a certain margin of the population below 
the level of subsistence and so out of existence. In that 
way the first thing will happen. But if you suppose 
that a certain portion of the population were driven 
out of existence and with it the cultivation of what 
might be called the marginal land ceased, then prices 
may rise. There is no reason to suppose that prices 
would rise unless the effect of such a tax were to drive 
a very large ^number of people out of existence, and a 
quantity of land which hitherto had been responsible 
for p'^iuc ng a fair amount of produce were rendered 
uneultivable. The effect on prices would, I think, very 
largely depend on the extent to which land is driven 
out of cultivation. It would not necessarily raise prices. 
But I think that probably the effect of a perfectly rigid 
tax like the poll tax would be to raise a very considerable 
income but to fall too hardly on what may be called the 
marginal population. 

11358. Q. Suppose you increase the land revenue by 10 
or 20 per cent. What will happen under the present 
methods of collection ? 

A.' The practical problem is how to raise the land 
revenue so as not to press too hardly on this marginal 
section. I do not think they are pressed very hardly 
at present. I think they are better off on the whole 
owing to a few years of agricultural success. I think 
therefore that this marginal class would only be put back 
where they were before. Why I took the illustration of 
a poll tax was that it did not discriminate between 
persons of different economic classes If you put on a 
land lax it might or might not discriminate. It all 
depends on how it is levied and how collected. I under- 
stand that there are various methods of collection of land 
revenue. Thai is why I have said that provided that 
,v-p reflection is sufficiently elastic any increase 
i* i» i »i. - . i. land will not cause a fall in the standard 
of comfort. 

11359. Q. But it is the marginal land population you 
are thi nldng of ? 

A. I would prefer to leave the marginal land people 
alone now. Tax the people above the margin and leave 
the natural forces gradually to protect the population 
on the margin. 

11360- Q. Is not land revenue a provincial subject? 
You have been suggesting a provincial remedy for the 
Central Government '! 

A. I did not mean to deal with practical details of 
administration. 

11361. Q. Would you regard a consumption tax on say 
cotton goods levied both on imported goods and the Indian 
mills goods as being a simpler method and economically 
sounder of getting at tiic general mass of the people ? 

A . I think it is a sounder method, provided that your 
machinery of collection is not very costly. Broadly 
speaking the whole amount collected goes into the 
Treasury without reducing the tax paying capacity of 
the people. My objection to the import duty is that it 
pays a certain amount of money into the Treasury hut 
at the same time reduces the tax paying capacity of the 
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people and compels them to pay higher prices for impoit- 
ed produce. An excise duty on tobacco and sugar, 
provided that it can be conveniently collected is a 
sounder method of taxation. 

1 l*Jo2. Q. Turning to the question of the industrial 
spundness of a country, I think you suggested that high 
tariffs such as the United States had may have the effect 
of producing what may be called certain exotic industries 
at the expense of industries which would have flourished 
' under free trade. That is 3 r our view ? 

A. Certainly it is true. I think that certain industries 
which would have gone ahead such as harvesting machi- 
nery have been definitely handicapped by the protective 
tariff, and it has brought into existence other industries 
which -would not have been there on their merits. 

11363. Q. In that connection you wished to suggest that 
India is at present industrially sound, though rather back- 
ward. Industries have so far developed on economi- 
cally sound lines. 

A, I think I may make a small exception in respect 
of industries which came into existence during the war 
andl which I think have rather failed gjnee. 

11304 Q, But the major industries are all right, jute, 
cotton, tea, etc, ? 

A . Yes. I entirely agree. 

11365. Q, If those industries are sound, would you 
expect them to progress in an increasing ratio if left 
alone unhelped or unhindered by tariffs ? 

A. Not in the case of the cotton industry, I think, 
because it seems to me that the expansion of the cotton 
industry in an increasing ratio in the future presumes 
that you are going to meet from Indian sources the kind 
of cotton goods that are made out of raw materials 
which are not found in India at present. 

11366. Q . I am not thinking of the finer counts. I am 
thinking of the large business m coarse qualities which 
comes from Lancashire and also developing an export 
trade. 

A . I think I am right in saying that a very small 
quantity of the coarse cotton goods do come from 
Lancashire. 

11367. Q. I think there is a large quantity that could 
be very closely imitated here ? 

A > There is a margin certainly, but I think there is 
a fairly clear cut division between counts up to 305. 
and counts above and any considerable expansion of 
the Indian cotton industry, with the exception of the 
hand weaving industry, would have to be in the 
sphere of the cotton goods made from the finer counts. 

11368. Q. I do not think that is my own experience. 
But what about export ? 

A . As regards export, the important question I sup- 
pose is chiefly that of transportation. I understand 
that India has recently lost some of her posinon m the 
China market, and I take it that this is partly on account 
of the expansion of production in China and more because 
of the expansion of Japan. How far that is due to the 
practice of Japan in practically subsidising exports by 
means of cheap transportation facilities I do not know. 
Otherwise, I see no reason why India should not obtain 
a large export market for her coarse cotton goods. 

11369. Q. But I gather that you favour the natural 
expansion of industries in Lidia under more or less free 
trade conditions rather than a hot-house expansion. 

A* That is my general position. I have fully admit- 
ted several times this morning that I am not hide 
bound in my attachment to free trade. 

11370. Q. I suppose the expansion of one industry 
would naturally lead to the establishment of subsidiary 
. industries ? 

A. That is a very important point that would have 
to be borne in mind' in considering a protective tariff. 
Protection will have to be given to a group of connected 
mdusfries. But what I feel is that any large advance 
direction of protection without having 
■K fai d . the t ffipmds will mean that it would impose a 
** V <jpn the country, that it would give 

hope and expectation, and 
ffotatipnof a number of enterprises 
which 4jhe ground before very- 

long and’ N leyf crisis, followed per- 

haps by a general period; b? dfetr&sfc and Suspicion, which 
would set back the industrial development 4 of the country 
fear a fairly long period. 


11371. Q. In deciding what industries should have pro- 
tection, if it were found that there was one mill working 
profitably on a particular commodity which was able to 
exist without protection would you deduce that the 
industry did not require protection or that a certain 
amount of protection would be necessary to support the 
various other competing mills which were not so pros- 
perous ? 

A. In trying to answer this the two questions that I 
should begin by asking myself are these : First, whether 
these mills produce goods of a special kind which satisfied 
a limited market and whether there was any room for 
expansion in that particular direction. If they supplied 
a market for goods the demand for which was much 
larger than the supply, then it would inevitably prove 
to my mind that if one mill could work at a profit other 
mills ought to make the same profit, because there would 
be economy resulting from the growth of the volume of 
business. You get better labour supply, better transport 
facilities, and so forth. The other question would be 
whether the limitation in the number of mills was due 
to the lack of business enterprise. I believe myself that 
there is a great deal of opportunity for industrial de- 
velopment in this country provided that you have ade- 
quate industrial enterprise. I do not know whether 
I am right or wrong, but after discussing the subject 
with company promoters in Bombay -and with business 
men in Calcutta I have got the impression that there 
are a number of opportunities for the exploitation of 
industries which might be profitably taken up if people 
were ready to take them up with a moderate margin of 
profit, that many of the industrial enterprisers are now 
proceeding along well-defined lines, and do not wish to 
strike out new paths and take to new ventures. 

11372 Q . Don't you think it is due to the fact that 
there is still room for development in these industries and 
that until that is completed, people will not venture 
into untrodden and unknown tracts ? 

A . Yes. But it points also, I think to the small 
supply of organising ability. 

11373. Q. Coming to the question of revenue tariffs, 
the general opinion is that in order to raise money , re- 
venue tariffs are inevitable. 

A . Yes. I think so. 

11374. Q. Would you advocate a general revenue tariff 
on everything or would you start discriminating ? 

A. No. I think that in a general revenue tariff there 
is room for discrimination. 

11375. Q. Discrimination leading to quarrels between 
different industries ? 

A . Perhaps leading to some discontent. You have 
had discrimination in the Indian tariff for a long time. 
Iron goods, for example, were admitted at and 2J 
per cent. You have had a lower general revenue tariff 
imposed on commodities which are raw materials 
and you have had a higher range of duties imposed on 
consumption goods. I do not want to penalise by any 
tariff imposition developments in the shape of railways, 
and things of that kind, what I may call permanent 
developments and I should propose to continue to dis- 
criminate even in a revenue tariff between such articles 
as are luxuries on the one hand and widely consumed 
necessaries on the other. 

11376. Q. Suppose you hai duties at 3J, 7, 11, and 
20 per cent ? 

.4. I should regard any tariff as high as 20 per cent as 
objectionably high except in the case of real revenue 
necessity. 

11377. Q. Even on luxuries ? 

A. Even on luxuries 20 per cent duty is too high. 

I am not now considering liquors and certain limited 
classes of goods but luxuries generally. I think a general 

II per cent duty is too high and you cannot have a duty 
of 11 per cent, , without very considerable reactions on 
the direction in which industries will develop, and if you 
are going to have a tariff as high as that I would prefer 
that it should be designed so as to favour particular 
industries and a lower tariff imposed on other things so 
as to give the maximum protective effect to those indus- 
tries that I wish to protect. 

11378. Q. To give the maximum protective effect of a 
revenue duty would you advocate specific duties ? * , 

A r Yes, or ad valorem. In many eases*. 

- * v * 5, v ’ i 
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11379. Q. The position is this. In a low market a 
specific duty would be more and m a high market it is 
rather low. Do you think this would give better protection 
to Indian industries ? 

A . It does not seem that it would necessarily alter the 
amount of protection. It depends I think on the range 
of fluctuation and the relative length so to speak at which 
the market is high or low. Is it not a fact, if I may 
put a question in reply, that the industry would estimate 
its profits over a certain period within which it would 
allow for fluctuation. The effect of your specific duties 
would be rather to rise when prices are low and vice 
versa. 

11380. y. It gives greater protection to the manufac- 
turer when prices are low and less protection when prices 
are high. Does it not come to this that when prices are 
high it lowers the protective effect of your duty and there- 
fore reduces the margin of profit available to the manu- 
facturer ? 

A. Protection will give him an opportunity for charg- 
ing up to the import price point and therefore it will 
give him a wider margin of profit at the high price 
range. When prices are low, it imposes a rather higher 
import duty. If you can assume that there will be 
an equal volume of business at the high point as at 
the low point, what he loses in the surplus profit 
at the high point, he would gain at the other end. 
I should imagine that since the volume of business is 
likely to be greater at the low price point than at the 
high price point probably it would come that way ; you 
gam more by a duty which reduces the tax burden. 

11381. Q. There is one other question I want to ask you 
about dumping. Goods might be dumped into this country 
because of a temporary surplus at the other side and sold 
at a loss. The effect of that is presumably only temporary. 
The other case is where the other country having a tariff 
wall of its own distributes its overhead charges, over the 
goods which it sells locally and sends us the balance 
at the mere cost of production. I would like to know 
what attitude India should take in regard to the two cases 
and what effect they have on the general prosperity of 
India. There is just one other point in that connexion. 
You would have to consider also whether this permanent 
dumping -would cause the industries m India to be killed 
resulting in our having only one supplier w ho would make 
us pay up, or whether in spite of the dumping, there would 
be so much competition m the rest of the world that we 
need not have to be in the hands of any one country ? 

A . Well, it is very difficult to answer this question 
except in rather general terms. I admit that each of 
the positions which you suggested is conceivable. There 
is nothing logically impossible about them. My view 
v ith regard to what is called permanent dumping is 
fir&t this. The extent to which things are rcgulaily and 
for a considerable time dumped below the total cost 
of production is greatly exaggerated. Assuming however 
that it is a fact it seems to me to be entirely beneficial 
to the importing country. In other' words you are merely 
putting the importing country in the same position as if 
the foreign country had discovered some new method of 
producing articles at a permanently lower cost — m other 
words they are -taxing themselves to the benefit- of the 
consumers of the importing countries. Therefore I can 
see no reason if you accept the general argument in 
favour of an international exchange why you should re- 
fuse a benefit of that particular kind. 

11382. Q . Unless this leads to the exporting country 
having a monopoly ? 

A. If as is commonly suggested this under-selling for 
a long period is preparatory to the establishment of a 
monopoly position on the part of the exporter, I would 
say that there is nothing in our experience to show that 
that is actually brought about. For instance both the 
German Iron and Steel Company and the United States 
Steel Corporation have been accused of dumping of this 
kffid but I can see no prospect whatever that either of 
these two organisations will achieve a monopoly position. 
You cannot answer the question except by analysing 
particular cases because it is conceivable that it might 
happen. It is of course alleged that the German aniline 
dye was in that position. I have read well informed 
articles showing that the real advantage of the aniline 
dye industry was in Germany’s superior chemical applica- 


tion and that she did not cxcfffiisc monopoly powers. 

1 think that it is extremely difficult lor any one country 
to get monopoly, profits out of the rest of the world 
through an industry which can conceivably be widely 
developed m other countries. 

11383. Q. In theory you can imagine cases where anti- 
dumping legislation might be necessary ? 

A. Yes. 

11384. Q . But m piacticc you arc very much against 
the matter ? 

A. Very much. 

11385. Mr. Coyajee — Q. You have closely studied the 
industrial developments and conditions m Japan ? 

A. Yes, but my knowledge is somewhat antiquated 
now. I was m Japan in 1916 and I have only quite 
generally been m touch with subsequent developments. 

11386. Q. Looking to your studies m 1916 how far do 
you think that protection has contributed to the industrial 
development and success of Japan ? 

A. I think it had a very considerable effect if you 
include under the term protection ljot only the actual 
tariff but all the measures which Government m one way 
or another has taken to benefit the industries and parti- 
cularly her export trade. 

11387. Q. Taking tariff's to start witn what would be 
your estimate of their elfect ? 

A. Broadly I should say that the protective tariff 
has led to the establishment m Japan of one 
or two very costly nidusiiies. Her production of 
iron and steel at Gkkahama is, m Japan, a bye-word 
for an institution which has absorbed large bounties 
and -funds. It was recognised in Japan as being an 
instance of an industry which under protection could 
be kept going at a loss. Take again her naval dock 
yards. I tried when I was in Japan to get an estimate 
as to the different costs of production in the dock yards 
of Japan and m the dock yards of Europe so as to find 
what they could import at and what they could produce 
at. 1 was told by those who appeared to me to be best 
able to form an opinion that the cost would be three 
times more in the Japanese dockyards. If you wish me to 
say one or two words more, there is one interest which is 
specially siq>ported by means of the tariff, i.e., those small 
industries which work up semi-manufactured goods into 
finished products. Japan I found to be a countiy where 
there are a very considerable number of what you might 
call petty manufacturers residing in the little back pre- 
mises of Tokyo with elementary machine* but earning 
on on a certain small scale mechanical ba*is. The sort 
of thing they do is to Imp ret j e.» -L jn crude fashion 
and give a few touches ...i- 1 . mi'kc w'.cm bill- finished goods. 
Tf you take the large variety of goods, there is a good 
deal of tins kind of industry in Japan and to my mind 
one of the things which distinguishes India from Japan 
is the great amount of enterpise on the part of small 
manufacturers m Japan and tin Irek of enterprise on 
the pan of small manufacturers m India. When 1 was 
trying to get some evidence for the Industrial Commission 
in Calcutta I w r ent round to a number of serial 1 or medium 
*izcd engmeenng business factories in the neighbourhood 
of Calcutta and as far as my enquiry went, I found that 
they had gone on the old hnes,imvcr attempting to develop 
new sides, or making experiments in this or that direc- 
tion. In Japan even a very small man tvill look about 
to see in what w y ay he can become a manufacturer. They . 
often go bankrupt. They can get loans faiily easily 
from Banks and < here is a good deal of perhaps 

unsoundness in '••!.> i industry it no doubt promotes 
development. 

113S8. Q. Wliat was the effect of the tariff system on 
the cost of living in Japan and on real wages V 

A. Amongst those wlio chiefly read and thought 
from the point of view of the agriculturists it was the 
universal impression U ■ i ■"--l <>f h’n: lud 1-r jii rising 
very rapidly indeed an*. ib<ii u e pc-n.un of ilio agricul- 
turists had been rentio 1 c\' c_v. h*j ■« h by the 

policy of industrial development m the country. Prices 
had gone up I think 1 am right in saying five fold in a 
comparatively few years. 

11389. Q. Have the real wages gone up ? 

A. When I was in Japan the increase of real Cages' 
had not really begun. I understand that since then 
there has been a very rapid increase in real wages^mongst 
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the industrial population but I have not been able to get 
sufficient accurate statistics. 

11390. Q . When you vere in Japan, protection had 
been in operation for a long period ? 

• A. Oh, No! Japan did not have a protective tariff 
until 191 1 though she had protection m a mild form since 
1904, 

11391. Q . You say m your statement “ It ignores the 
fact that India now benefits from the increasing returns ob- 
tained in manufacture through the process of exchange 
and that the establishment of manufactures in India, 
if less efficient than those elsewhere would reduce those 
advantages.’ * Now as to this might I suggest that as India 
imports more and more manufactures it would have 
to pay for them by increasing exports of raw materials 
and agricultural goods and consequently the disadvantage- 
ous action of the law of diminishing returns would be 
constantly increasing. Would you agree with that ? 

A, I certainly agree with the propositions that in so 
far as the population of India is increased, it would 
lead to the cultivation of inferior lands which might 
reduce the returns from agriculture, but I would suggest 
that if inferior lands were used, it would alter the relative 
efficiency of agriculture and manufacture and if through 
the application of the law of diminishing returns the 
income were to fall so low, it would ipso facto reduce 
the cost of labour. 

11392. Q. That leads us to a national point of view. 
Looking to the conservative nature of the people if they 
are allowed to work more and more at agriculture, they 
would never come out of the groove, but if an induce- 
ment such as the stimulus of protection could be given, 
perhaps they might be induced to reconsider ? 

A . That is why, if I may say so, I laid special stress 
on the indirect effects of industries and I have included 
the effect which they would have on the standard of 
living of the agricultural population. If a workman 
goes back to his village, he brings in a habit that becomes 
general throughout the village. This is one of the forces 
which drive the population. 

11393. Q. In answering Mr. Rhodes you showed a 
preference for specific duties but might I suggest that 
under a system of specific duties the protective system 
becomes highly fluctuating and erratic ? 

Am If you have specific duties you should have the 
power of revision so as to bring them into relation with 
the general prices. You should have a book of rates 
which must be constantly revised. 

11394. Q, The legislature could not be always trusted 
to do that ? 

A. It must be done by executive authority. 

11395. Q, With respect to the Indian tariff, you observe 
that the duties are already higher than is consistent with 
the principle of a tariff for revenue. If there is to be any 
large demand for revenue, you will object to utilising 
customs dutief as a source for additional revenue ? 

A- Well, I have already said that I should prefer— if 
it is administratively possible and there I do not profess 
to be an expert — an increase of direct taxation. If 
that is not possible then I. should be prepared to approve 
fen increase of customs duties on goods widely consumed 
' for which the demand was inelastic because I regard an 
increase of revenue as one of the necessities of the country. 

11396. Q. You observe in your statement “ If the agri- 
culturist benefited from the growth of protected industries 
it wqt&d be mainly from the rise of machine industry loca- 
Hse&m the various industrial centres.” Do you think that 
by a process of limitation the growth on a large scale of 
manufactures might lead to the growth on a large scale 
qjf .scientific agriculture in India ? Is there any chance 


1 1 307 Q. Do you think also that this would be hastened 
by a rise of wages in manufacturing industries through 
protection which would also lead to a sympathetic rise in 
agricultural wages ? 

A. Yes. 

11398 Q. Don’t you think that the experience of all 
times proves that some of the hoarded wealth m India 
can be induced by protection to function as capital. You 
know that when recently companies were started a good 
deal of capital came out far more than was expected ? 

A. I think that protection would bring out a certain 
amount of capital, although I do not know from what 
source that would be derived. I do not know whether 
you mean the capital which is now invested m land or 
whether you mean any sudden investment of wealth 
which might be said to have been hoarded. 

11399. Q. Coming to the historical aspect of free trade, 
would you agree that the free trade experiment was 
launched in England under exceptionally favourable 
conditions ? 

A. It was under conditions favourable to industries 
but unfavourable to agriculture. 

11400, Q . It was launched tentatively and was brought 
in by the lowering of duties for many years ? 

A. Yes, it took a very long time. 

11401. Sir Montagu Webb—Q. I have listened with 
very great interest and benefit to the answers which you 
have been giving and there is very little indeed for me to 
ask. There is just one theoretical point which I should like 
to clear up. By general consent the policy of free trade 
leads to the most economical production both personal and 
national. That I think is beyond all question. Any 
diversion therefore from the policy of free trade has to 
be paid for, and the problem before us I take it is, what 
is worth paying for. Now I notice that you make certain 
exceptions to the orthodox free trade theory, at any 
rate you are prepared to pay for the encouragement of 
infant industries. You recognise the infant industry 
arg um ent. You also recognise the advantages that 
would arise from the training of Indians for adminis- 
trative work. You also towards the end of your paper 
recognise the , advantages of a diversity of occupation 
for Indians. I take it that you would also recognise that 
the encouragement of Indian industries is necessary 
for the purpose of national defence which is also worth 
paying for. These are four things which may properly 
be paid for and by which we may depart from the strict 
policy of free trade. I should like your opinion on an- 
other point. You have several times said that there is 
no advantage in industries in themselves If let us say 
agricultural development continues, the profits there- 
from are distributed broad-cast all over the country 
and are not easily accessible, whereas in the case of an 
industry the profits are more concentrated and the 
capital" can be more easily accumulated and utilised 
for the purpose of further production. So, is it not a 
fact that in this respect an industry has got attractions 
in itself. I ask you specially because towards the end of 
your memorandum, your answer to Question N 7. 9 sub 
para, (/) you say that the accumulation of capital is not 
a desirable end" in itself. I should have thought that 
this is the one end needful without which humanity can- 
not progress, and that if industries can accumulate more 
capital than agriculture owing to industries being con- 
centrated, it seems to me that there is a very powerful 
argument in favour of industrial development. Could 
you ^ive us your views on that point ? 

A, When I spoke of there being no justification for the 
belief that industries were desirable as such, I was combat- 
ing what I feel to be an opinion prevalent amongst many 
people of this country that they are desirable as *sueh. 
I find often the idea in people’s minds that if we can es- 
tablish industries, we shall be better off. I want strongly 
to combat that opinion. Then as to the question whether 
industries mil have as an attendant result the accumula- 
tion of capital at a faster rate than it would be accumu- 
lated in agriculture, I have indicated that that is my opL 
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on the ground that it leads to an increased accumulation of 
capital m the protected country. This argument is often 
rebutted by the contention that since protection is likely 
to reduce the national dividend it will diminish the margin 
of incomes from which saving takes place and is thus 
likely on the whole to lessen accumulation of capital. 
But admitting the general truth of this argument, it is 
in my opinion possible that protection may lead to an 
accumulation of capital that would not otherwise take 
place. For protection may be regarded as a tax on 
incomes which diverts a part of the national divided from 
those who would not to those who would use this wealth 
as capital.” I maintain myself and I have always be- 
lieved that when capital flows into industrial channels 
it gets managed by Boards of Directors who do not 
distribute the whole dividend but keep reserve funds 
for developing purposes and thus help to create capital 
which would not be created if it were left in the hands of 
the agriculturist. However, I do not agree to the general 
theoretical position that protection would add to the 
capital of a country. What I mean is this : supposing 
you get the capital of a company subscribed by a number 
of rich men who receive back larger dividends than they 
would get out of agriculture and then merely sit on them 
and do not use them for further development, such in- 
vestment brought about by protection would not help 
accumulation of capital. 

11403. Q. You do not classify a dividend that is set 
apart for reproductive purposes as capital ? 

A. The strict definition of capital is work that is used 
for reproductive purposes. 

11404. Q. If the dividend is used for reproductive 
purposes, that is an argument for encouraging industries ? 

A. Yes. Your import duty may create capital by 
taxing people and putting it in the hands of those who 
will use it for development purposes. 

11405. Q . Would you accept it as an argument for 
protection ? 

A, It involves a further assumption that there are op- 
portunities for capitalistic exploitation which are desirable 
in themselves. If you do not make that further assump- 
tion, there is no case for protection, because you are 
merely taxing capital m order further to bolster up 
capital. 

11406. Q. In^your answer to Question Ho. 1, you 
“ reject as unsound the arguments sometimes advanced 
in favour of protection t.hat it necessary m order to 
maintain a high standard of com tori nmon r * the working 
classes.” I lake it. tliai onK bv ' m L'nhir ..nd continuous 
accumulation of capital can the standard of I i vine be 
raised. Unless savings are continuous wo muvL si and si ill. 
Is that so ? 

A. No: I do not think the accumulation of capital 
is the only factor in raising the standard of living. 

11407. Q. But it is one of the vital means ? 

A . Yes. , 

11408. Q. It is one of the means without which we 
cannot go forward ? 

A . Yes. I was meaning to reject the argument which 
is yery commonly used in the United States, that the 
American working man enjoys a higher income than the 
British working man. The popular argument in America 
is that he enjoys that position from the protection which 
he gets in American industries. I believe that that is a 
fallacy. 

11409. Q. There is only one other point I want to ask 
you. In your answer to Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy you said 
that owing to the war India had lost certain markets and 
* that she had bought a less quantity of materials at higher 
prices* and therefore she had lost. Has she not had 
a further loss in that she has now a larger national debt 
that has to be paid ? 

A. I was not pretending to make an exact balance 
sheet ©| profit and loss. 

J.J.410. Q, There are many people not only in India 


but in England who made enormous profits out of the 
war ? 

A . I believe the whole world has lost on account of 
the war, but certain countries and certain classes made 
very exceptional profits. One has to draw a distinction 
between the country as a whole and certain classes. 

11411. Mr . Narottam Morarjee — Q. You have said that 
during the last eight years there has been a considerable 
transfer of tax burden from tbe cultivating class to that 
of other classes and that the cultivating class is now 
relatively under-taxed. Are you not aware that most of 
the members of the cultivating class do not get more than 
one meal a day ? 

A. I do not accept that at all. 

11412. Q . Mr. Romesh Chandra Dutt and many other 
economists who have made a study of the question, 
have said so ? 

A. I do not mind who makes the statement : T do not 
believe it is true. 

11413. Q. Have you had experience of the villages ? 

A. Yes. I am constantly examining my students who 
nearly all come from the villages, as to the economic 
conditions of their villages, and I have through my 
students collected family budgets m large numbers, and 
while I admit that probably in every village there may 
be individuals who may have only one meal a day, I 
cannot admit that a large number are living with only 
one meal a day. I have travelled through the villages 
of Bengal for three months in connection with famine, 
and I have not found any signs to support the statement 
that a large number of agriculturists get only one meal 
a day all through the year. They may have only one 
meal for a few weeks in the year, but I do not believe that 
a large number of them have only one meal a day through- 
out the year. 

11414. Q. A large number of them ? 

A. Only a very small minority. 

11415. Q. You have given 3 Vnt land revenue. 

In 1912-13 it was 31*92 lakhs v 1 v\ it was 32-62; 

that is an increase of 2 per cent. So, practically there 
has been very little increase. Does not that show that 
during the last 7 years they have not been able to tax 
it more*? 

A. It only proves, — subject to correction by those yho 
know more than I do, — it only proves this fact : that 
the land revenue settlement is made for a long term of 
years and that revision of the settlement takes place 
very slowly and the increase in assessment is very small. 
It does not show anything as regards the taxable capa- 
city of the people. 

11416. Q. That is your experience in Bengal only 1 

A. No, I do not refer only to the permanent settlement. 
The land revenue in Bombay and Madras is a 30 year 
settlement. Suppose you settle the land revenue in 1914* 
it is not until 30 years after that it is revised in the 
ordinary course. 

11417. Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy — Q. There are some 
shorter term settlements too, about 15 or 20 years. 

11418. President — Q. The settlements do not take place 
simultaneously over the whole province. Every year there 
is a settlement in one place or other ? 

A. If it were not so, you would not get any increase at 
all. Even if you get a revision, I understand that the 
principles of settlement revision are not such as to secure 
an advance of land revenue in anything like the same 
proportion as the general rise in prices. 

11419. Mr. Narottam Morarjee — Q. What would be the 
effect of protection upon inter-provincial trade ? 

A. I think it is rather difficult to say. If you exclude 
imported manufactures and their place is taken by 
manufactures, say in Bengal or Bombay, and those manu- 
factures have to be transported to other provinces, there 
might arise greater inter-provincial transportation than 
if you had imports from foreign countries, such as you 
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have now, landed at different places such as Colombo, 
Bombay and Calcutta. Generally speaking I argue that 
if you impose a system of protection which reduces the 
total volume of wealth production there is no reason 
to suppose that " ■ s 1 goods inside the country 

instead iff importing win lead to a larger volume of com- 
merce or of transportation. 

1 1420. Q. In answer to one of the questions you said 
that the cost of shipbuilding in Japan was more than in 
England. Do you include the mercantile marine ? 

A. I should include both : mercantile marine and the 
navy. As a matter of fact, you may say that shipbuild- 
ing generally is more expensive in Japan than on the 
Clyde. 

11421. Q t I do not know whether you saw it in the 
papers or not, but it was stated that America was arrang- 
ing to get some ships built by Japan. I imagine America 
would not do so if ships can be built in America cheaper 
than in Japan. Would you not therefore modify your 
statement that the ctJst of production in regard to ship 
building in Japan is twice or thrice that in England ? 

A, I was not comparing Japan with America. 

11422. President — Q. If the cost of production in Japan 
was 50 or 30 per cent, more than that in England, then 
America would not go to Japan for getting -her ships built ? 

An I do not know what led America to do so, but the 
order must be trifling. 

11423. Mr. Narottam Momrjee — Q. Do you find more 
poverty in Japan than in India ? 

.4. No, I think I do not find more in Japan. 

11424. Q . Then, is it not probable that owing to her 
industrial development Japan is more prosperous ? 

A. I do not think you can draw any particular connec- 
tion between the two. 

11425. Q. Do you think Japan is industrially more 
prosperous ? 

A. I think the Japanese agriculturist is poorer on 
account of the industrialisation of Japan than he would 
otherwise have been. The Japanese agriculturist is very 
poor. I have heard it said that the girls leave the fields 
and go to what they call a three year’s slavery in the 
factories. They work very hard ; they are extraordinarily 
industrious, but there can be no denying the fact that 
they are extremely poor. I do not think, however, that 
they are so poor as some of the same classes in India. 

11426. Q . Is living cheaper there ? 

An No. 

11427* Sir Edgar HoJberton — Q. With reference to this 
question of the cost of living in Japan your information 
is that living there is more expensive generally ? 

A* Well, I was just going to qualify what I said. The 
Japanese require more articles that may be classed as 
necessaries of life, than the Indians. This is partly for 
climatic reasons and so on. 

11428. Q. Would you at the moment look upon Japan 
as a commercially sound country ? 

' A* My information in any detail is, as I said, some- 
what antiquated.* When I was in Japan the opinion 
expressed to me by all the Consuls and people of that 
kind on that question was that Japan was a Radically 
unsound country financially, and I have heard it said 
had not been for, the war there would have been 
crisis in Japan. 

your opinion over-industrialised ? 

- ambiteoh on the part of the 

and to .make a v show and 
to pi fote fclkt was leading 

them in many cases to * tmsouhd commerce and 
very unsound manufacture, and 1 think the study of 
Japanese economic conditions shows that $te has suffered 


very considerably from alternations between crises and 
relative prosperity. 

11430. Q. The work-people, I understand, have not been 
considered in this progress at all. That is to say, the condi- 
tions *of housing labour in factories and things like that 
in Japan are such as would not have been tolerated m 
other countries ? 

A . Well, the Factory law, when I was there had been 
revised, but it was the practice in Japan to pass a law, 
and to prevent it from coming into operation by not 
promulgating it. In deference to the request of the 
cotton manufacturers, the law had not really been en- 
forced in the cotton industry. There is no doubt th°t 
the hours of labour and the conditions under which many 
of the work people lived were very unsatisfactory. 

11431 Q . Which of course gives her what one might 
describe as an unfair advantage, from a trade point of 
view, over a country socially better organised ? 

A. Well, it is stated in a book about Japan by a person 
who lived fchere for a considerable time that the Japanese 
cotton industry was very largely founded on the unwar* 
rantable exploitation of the young female cotton spinners 
and weavers. I cannot say how far it is true, but I think 
there is a large amount of truth in it. 

11432. Qn It is doubtful, you say, whether Japan is 
a commercially sound country. Would you say the sanre 
thing about Canada or the United States of America ? 

A. I am afraid I do not know anything about the 
present position of Canada. 

11433. Q. I am told that conditions in Canada are ver <r 
similar to those in the United States. Let us take the 
United States alone ? 

A. I think the position in the United States has very 
often been very unsound : the state of things which led 
to the crisis in 1907 was very unsound. But speaking 
broadly the position in the United States must be sound, 
because it is founded on institutions which are admitus- 
tered by extremely able people with great experience. 

11434. Qn But it is probably the most expensive 
country in the world to live in. It was counterbalanced, 
admittedly, before the war by probably the highest scale 
of wages in the world. Now, from an economic point of 
view, would you look upon it as an advantageous thing 
to a country to be in such a position that it can afford 
to pay these abnormal wages in order to make up for the 
extra cost of food-stuffs and necessaries? 

A. Economically it does not matter whether a man 
receives high money wages and pays high prices or whether 
he receives low money wages and pays low prices, because 
the general level of prices in a country is correlated with 
the general level of prices in any other country. What- 
ever the money rates may be in the two countries they 
will be correlated through the rate of exchange. What 
I mean is that the value which the country with high 
money rates would get for her exports would be brought 
to the world market value through the rate of exchange- 
One of the most powerful causes determining the rate 
of exchange is the relative price level in the various coun- 
tries. 

11435. Q. Has America arrived at her present position 
on account of or in spite of protection? Have you 
any views on that ? 

A. It is one of those very broad questions which 
are very difficult to answer, but I should say in 
spite of protection if yen want me to give an opinion 
one way or the other. 

(President — But still she continues that policy). 

<(Sir Edgar HdbertgTV—Sbe cannot ^get out of, it)* * 
(President — JSvem a 
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Witness No. 75 . 


Mr. J. A. HUBBACK, I.C.S., Secretary to Government of Biliar and Orissa, Revenue Department. 


Written statement dated Patna, the 9th January 1922. 


11436. I am directed to refer to your letter No. 121, 
dated the 7th October 1921, in which you. asked that the 
views of the Governor in Council on the general questions 
involved m the Fiscal Commission’s enquny may be com- 
municated to the Commission. 

1143*7. 2. The Government of Bihar and Orissi generally 
favour a policy of free bade and legal d a protect io ant 
policy as one K r 1 to the peace of the world and of 
very doubtful . 1 country which adopts it The 

benefits which it can confer on the protected industries 
are obvious, but the haim that it doss to the general body 
of consumers, though usually disguised by fiuc* nations of 
price due to other causes, is no less real, while without 
doubt it involves serious danger I o political morality. At 
the same. time. His V . . 1 ■ ;* in Council, while desiring 

that the imposition » <* ■ i- jities should o.i the whole 

be only imposed for the puipose of obtaining ie\enue, 
does not oppose such modifications of that policy, as the 
most pressing needs of India generally and Bihar and 
Orissa m particular unay from the mdusiual point of view 
demand. 

11438. 3. Bihar and Orissa is primarily an agricultural 
province, but in Chota Nagpur and parts of Orissa there is 
a great future for the development of the metallurgical 
industries. Its agriculture is mainly directed towards the 
production of foodstuff*, m which it is north ally in a 
position to feed itself with hut little margin for export. 
At the same time it normally exports to other parts of 
India the cheaper food grains, e. g. t pulses, and draws 
in a small amount of its requirements oi rice and wheat, 
depending for the former principally upon Nepal and 
Bengal, . The Orissa Coast districts and in good years the 
Bihar distucts export to foreign countries some rice 
particularly of the finer qualities. The only other agri- 
cultural products of substantial importance in foreign 
trade are sugar, rice, oil seeds and jute; of these the first 
is of increasing importance, while the last is confined to a 
comparatively small part of the province. 

11439. -1. From the point of view of production the 
lgricuUuial industry of the i»ro\iLte needs most of all cheap 
manures, out n m expected that it will require in the future 
to an iuci casing extent, cheap pump.ug plant for irriga- 
tion and drainage. In the matter of markets it would 
undoubtedly benefit the Bihar agriculturists if the home 
market for sugar were secured against foreign competition. 
It is however, by no means certain that export duties on 
oil-seeds would, as is often asserted, be of advantage to 
the province by stimulating the oil-crushing industry and 
thereby retaming the cake as a manure. The effect o* the 
imposition of such duties would depend on whether 
foreign countries would transfer ihcir cem*nd from 
Indian oil-seeds to oii produced in India within a reason- 
able space of time. An apireciab.e period would certain I5 
intervene during which the oil-aoiriiirg industry must 
expand to take the bulls of the Indian output, and during 
that period the cultivatoi would be in danger of losing his 
market tor seeds. In the mattei of jute, the interests 
of Bihar apd Orissa aie similar to those of Bengal aid a 
model ate export duty does not and will not affect the 
producer, since r.o foieign country can at present compete. 

11440. 5. The only other question with which the Bihar 
and Orissa agriculturist, as a producer, is> greatly concerned 
is an export tax on food grains. As already staled there 
is no large maigin for export of ncc from the province. 
The popular feeling regards this export as deleterious, 
believing that it tends to diminish the quantity a^ ailable 
for internal consumption and to raise the price. T! e 
opposition to export, as far as the Governor in Couiml 
can Judge comes chiefly fiom the towns, but it is note- 
worthy that one of the leaders of the party which is 111 
process of formation to represent the interests of raiyats, 
viz., Babu Shiv fehankar J ha, takes the sim.e view. His 
Excellency in Council doubts, however, whet Lex the raiyats 
have yet made sufficient piogiees in economic thought 
to enable them to follow out the ult mate effect of an 


expert duty on rice sufficient to restrict the foreign demand. 
It can baldly be denied that the foreign demand by keep- 
ing up the price renders the use of manures profitable. 
Thit, in its turn makes for gi eater yields and, apart from 
the pecuniary bene St to the cultivator, creates a margin 
of supply ovor normal consumption, which in unfavourable 
years is of great utility. Complete restriction of export 
would bring about the position that India would on the 
average grow precisely as much foqfi grains as she con- 
sumes, and consequently prices would oscillate even more 
than they do at present with, the character of the season. 
In bad years India would be forced to import and at least 
lose by the amount of freight from the importing country 
and piobably by a great deal more. 

> 11441. 6. On the industrial side Bihar and Orissa is 
chiefly concerned with the development of its coal and metals. 
The Indian Mining. Fedeiatiou, whose views have been 
sent to the Commissim, press for an import tax on coal 
to give temporary protection to the coal industry. At the 
same time they protest against any restriction of the 
export of coal. Their views illustrate the class of demand 
which a general protective tariff system must be expected 
to encourage. l)iffeientiation against foreign coal is 
practically certain to raise the price of Indian coal at a time 
when the need for cheap fuel for industrial development 
is paramount ; and is entirely inimical to the interests of 
the community as a whole. 

11442. 7. For protection of metal industries, especially 
iron and steel, there is more justification. They are still in 
their infancy and for the most part have not yet reached 
the stage when the large capital expenditure required for 
their development can be safely incurred so long as them 
is a fear of determined foreign competition before they are 
fully established. The Government of Bihar and Orhsa 
are prepared to support a moderate degree of protection for 
these industries on the understanding that it will be strict- 
ly limited in time. There is room for the development of 
chemical industry in Bihar and Orissa, but it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether protection for that industry will not, by 
raising prices of uiem t\ i pioduu-a of fii- cla*s importance 
to ocher industries, strangle as much productive energy as 
it calls out in the chemical industry itself. 

11443. S. Weaving is not organised in Bihar and Orissa 
as a factory industry and on behalf of the province theie is 
no. need to discuss the case for the producer with regard to 
this industry except as a cottage industry. The proper 
method of aiding this cottage industry, as well us other 
handicrafts oigunised in a similar manner, is by the ap- 
pointment ot expert staff, the maintenance of institutes and 
schools, th„ use of demonstration parties to tour in the 
villages and the assistance which the co-operative move- 
ment can afford. The Governor in Council does not 
advocate any special degree of protection by means of ex- 
cise for the products of the cottage weaving industry as 
opposed to those of the mills. 

1 1444. 9. The only other industry with which Bihar and 
Orissa is greatly concerned is tanning. The province is a large 
producer of law material and might well be developed with 
advantage as a producer of finished goods. There arc very 
evident advantages in a country with a vast cattle popula- 
tion iciainii g 11s output of hides and providing itself with 
its requirements of leather. India as a whole and Bihar 
and Orissa itscU aie fully equipped with most of the law 
matoii »ls icquired for the industry and only lack, to a 
dimiuiriiing extent, the necessary skill and experience for 
manufacture and the ab.ldy to design and construct the 
machinery for large scale production. The tanning industry 
is, moreover, a key mdustn in the &ensc that leather is an 
important munition of war. The Govemur in Council 
considers that it would be for the benefit of the provinse 
to impose an expoit tax on hides for a period sufficiently 
long to encourage the establishment of the leather industry- 
in all its branches. - * 

11445. 10. The Governor in Council believes that in the 
great majority of cases protective tariffs hat? offset d* 
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raising* the cost oC living- As f u* however, lie is able to 
ascertain the popular opinion on this subject, he believes 
that the public is piepwed to take the risk, wherever tlio 
tariff is likely to stimulate effectively the development in 
rnj^erVrt iv 1 nines without bumpering Vvr’-yT -***■ in 
(■ihei .'ii j .K-’i' He has no doubt that , , » T the 

-population prefer indirect to direct taxation. Tho one 
necessary of life that is greaily concerned in the discussion 
of tariff policy is cotton cloth. Tho attempts to shut out 
Manchester or Japanese cloth by the increase of cotton 
impoit duty without tomt~ri ill ’7 excise cannot benefit 
an ordinary inhabi tan 4 o ii o Orissa, unless he is a 
weaver. At the same time there is little doubt that, 
mainly for special sentimental reasons, public opinion in 
Bihar and Orissa would follow the test oC India in opposing 
the raising of the excise in the present level of the import 
duty. vShould however the pohey of general tariff protec- 
tion be established and grow to that full maturity, which 
the his tor; of the other countries gives reason to expect, 
there is little doubt that, a serious rise in the cost of living 
will ensure, wit h which the r.g ft.rJ wage earner and 
the middle classes will^nd <*i • y \ keeping pace. The 
industrial wage earner will probably be aole to keep up his 
real wages, hut only at the cost of constant agitation. 
The Governor in Council belieies that in this event a 
great revulsion of feeling against a strong protective policy 
will occur. 

11446. 11. The effect of a general policy of protection 
by means ol import duties, especially if it is accompanied 
by a policy of conservation of internal resources by means of 
export duties, will without doubt diminish foreign trade. 
If it goes as far as its principal advocates appear to desire 
it will react most unfavourably on the general commercial 
position and piospects of the country. Exports m the long 
run are paid for by imports, and if imports are checked by 
a tariff the demand for commodities for which India has 
especial advantages and which she cau well spaie for fmeign 
markets will fall off. The loss of foreign markets cannot 
be fully made up by the gain of the exclusive command of 
home markets. Further a widely operative check on im- 
poits will lead to stagnation in production by withdraw- 
ing healthy stimulus to new enterprise. 

11447. 12. The general attitude of the Go\ eminent of 
Bihar and Orissa on the subject of export duties has already 
been indicated wbilw discussing the position of the province 
from the producers’ standpoint. Export duties should be 
primarily regarded from th 1 revenue poh. of ilew and not 
from that of conservation of products in the country. The 
latter consideration may. 1 owever, be brought in when the 
export- is a raw material, which can be effectively worked 
up to meet an internal demand, and for w- ich the incieused 
price, which a foreign demand might cause, will not 
materially stimulate production The case of ^ ies 
fied this condition, but the expor of food giv..ns cu ’M 
be brought under it, since the incioscl j r.« ub ‘-’"mi by the 
foreign demand certainly stimulates piodua’ 0 *i by more 
intensive cultivation. Export duties can certainly be im- 
posed without injuring trade, in the case of commodities 
for which India has a quasi- monopoly, e, g., jute, lac and 
mica. 

11448. IB* The conditions of Bihar and Orissa do not 
afford any special reason for advocate g Imperial Preference. 
The Governor in Council doubts wliLihe: the principle is 
one which in the long run makes for the solidarity and 
stability of the British Empire. In the case of India the 
adoption of Imperial Preference is likely to be one-sided, 
because' while the rest of the Empire would probably benefit 
by~an advantage over foreigners in the Indian Market, 
there are few foreign countries which - directly compete 
witbr India for tho markets of the rest of the Empire. 
India would, therefore, have little to gain and a substantial 
araotmfrtoriose by tbw adoption of Imperial Preference. 


11449. 14. The Government of B'har and Orissa cannot 
subscribe to the few that the taiiff should be framed prima- 
rily with the object of fostering Indian induslri but they 
hold that to a strictly limited degree that objivrmay well 
bo kept in view Tho need for developing industries 
other than r :**' -.Pi— " urgent Inth m order to relieve 
the populat • . * * excessive dependence on a favoui - 

able monsoon, and to secure the proiuetion within the 
country of ceitain commodities essential for defence. The 
Governor in Council docs not however look forward to 
India becoming entirely independent of other countries 
xu regard to all hei roquhrmonts of manufactured goods, 
but expects that she will continue to exchange with mutual 
benefit the commodities, for which she has special advan- 
tages, for those where the ..dvn 'tag-** lies elsewhere. At 
tho same tune there is no do . » a v i field for develop- 
ment in India, which will # reduce the need for import of 
manufactured goods. Judicious u&e of the tariff may 
assist, but it is to oiganisation and above all training in 
technique that attention should chiefly be directed to 
remedy a situation which is certainly as detrimental to 
India’s material prosperity as it is offensive to her national 
pride. 

11459. 15, The Government of Bihar and Orissa would 
strongly deprecate an all-round imposition of protective duties 
on imported manufactuies, some of which, such as machinery, 
India is in no position to produce in the quantities required 
for her development. The inti od action ol protective duties 
should be made with gieat caution, and the industry, that 
seeks such a protection, should be called upon to make out 
its case most adequately. The industries to be protected 
should be only those which are essential to national secu- 
rity cr which, being dependent on supplies ol raw material 
available m India, are capable of facing Foivjp eompeti* 
tion after a comparatively short period c.‘ gio.vh behind 
the tariff wall There appeals to be no good reason for 
fighting special concessions granted by countries oi origin 
with a retaliatory tariff, except where the industries con- 
cerned satisfy the conditions which have just been staled. 
Information of special concessions relating to sueh^ in- 
dustries could probably be obtained through the British 
Consuls and the Trade Commissioner Without serious 
difficulty, but a special organisation would bo^ required 
if the policy of retaliation were adopted indiscriminately. 

11451. 16. The danger of combination among protected 
manufacturers to keep up prices is no doubt a real one and 
will have to be met by threats of withdrawing protection 
It is extremely likely that British and foreign firms will 
establish themselves in India to obtain the benefit of any 
tariff which is imposed. The Governor in Council does not 
however deprecate such an eventuality since in the present 
circumstances India still requires the experience and enter- 
prise of nationals of other cou lines to help her to establish 
ner industries aud to tiain her own population iu them. 

11452. 17. Theie is one more point on which the Govern- 
ment of Bihar and Orissa desire to express their opinion, though 
it is scarcely raised in the questionnaire of the Commission. 
That is the organisation required to deal with applications 
for tariff piotecfcion, if the policy of protection is accepted. 
There must be a Standing Commission to advise the Govern- 
ment of India, and it is important that this Commission 
should be as representative as possible. The Ministers in 
charge of industries in the various provinces should 
certainly be members of such a Commission, and while 
diiect represeutataon of commercial interests is desiiable, 
it is essential that the interests of the consumers be not 
overlooked. 

11453. IS. The Governor in Council has consulted the 
Minister in charge of development subjects generally and in 
particular of n.dus'rial development and is glad to find that 
lie is in agreement with the views expiessed m this letter. 



A. I should say that the moaninc: was that any further 
tract of the inhabited w > 1 . 1 adopted a protective 
policy added to the danger of international friction. I do 
not think that it was intended to argue that the adoption 
by India especially added in any particular way to that 
danger. 

11457. Q. Did you mean that those countries which had 
been quick enough to adopt a policy of protection were quite 
safe so far as the peace ot the world was concerned, and 
that any other country which had remained under free 
trade, such as India, would endanger the peace of the world 
if it tried to imitate them ? 

A . No. I think it increases the danger. I think the 
danger is already there. 

11458. Q. The consequence would be that if India were to 
adopt a policy of pr^et’or it would add to the danger of 
disturbances of r, a “ i ' il.e world and therefore if India 
thought that it was to her economic advantage to impose 
piotective tariffs, she should pause before she embarked on 
such a policy. 

A, 1 think that it is one of the arguments against 
India doing it. 

11459. Q. It is held that un&ei present conditions India 
is being csp'-i\'! V- ■ L1 e export of raw mateiials and by* the 
import of m.»" i . goods. Should India submit to 
that exploitation in order not to add to the danger to the 
peace ot the world ? 

A. That is one of the arguments which must woigb 
with those on whom the decision rests. 

11460. Q. So, Indian interests must he sacrificed? 

A, Not necessarily. It is a question of balancing 
advantages. 

11461. Q. That is to say the advantage is to the whole 
world but India should substantially contribute towards 
avoiding that risk by allowing herself to be exploited. Here 
the risk is to the whole world but the sacrifice is India’s. 

A. The risk is great whereas the advantage, if there is 
any advantage, is localised. * 

11462. Q , Then you say that it is of veiy doubtful benefit 
to the country which adopts it. As a matt a* of fact most ot 
the civilised countries in the world have adopted a protec- 
tive policy, have they not? 

A. Yes. 

11463. Q. In the opinion of your Government it is of 
very doubtful benefit to those countries and still they have 
adopted and continued it. 

A. Yes. 

'11464. Q. It is very late. I don’t wish to take up much 
of your time. I see you have qualified your genei al opinion 
in favour of free traic by suggesting that so far as youi 
province's concerned theue are certain industries for which 
therelis justification to apply p election. 

A . 1 ao not think that tha 1, is exactly tho interpretation 
I should put on this though there are certain cases which 
the Government of Bihar aud Orissa would be prepared to 
see examined more closely. 

114.65. Q, That is to say, you would depart from your 
free trade policy to the extent of affording protection to 
ceftain special industries which can be established in Bihar 
and Orissa. 

A , That is so. 

11466 . Q. That is to say, your Government is not wholly 
in favour of a rigid free trade, but qualified free trade 
giving protection to various industries on various gi ounds ? 

A . Yes 

11467. 2 he lion hie Sir Edgar Holberton . — Q. I sec 
that your Government would not favour an export tax on 
food-grains ? 

A . Yes. 

11468. Q. In the view of your Government restriction 
of export of food-stuffs is not an economic advantage ? 

A . No. 

\ 11469 . Q. It says that popular feeling regards export 

as deleterious. I am interested in the popular feeling. Do 
you mean to say that the agriculturists of Bihar and 
Orissa prefer restriction of markets ? 

A . All I can say is that one gentleman who represents 
the agricultural interests in the Legislative Council and is 
a genuine agriculturist himself takes that view. 

' 11470. Q. Do you think that if you did have restriction 
•oiexpoit, India would on the average grow precisely as 
much food grains as she would consume V 

A . Yes. 

11471. Q. Do you find in the province that there is as a 
matter of fact enQugh food for the population ? 

A. On the average ihe production and consumption are 
practically equal in the matter of food-grains. A* a matter 
of fact on the balance we* export cheap food-grains and 
import better food-grains. 


11472. Q. You have not got any statistics to support 
your statement that you pro lure -jm>t enough food ? 

A. The mutter was gone into \eiy carefully at the 
r *'• ' c 1*119 when the Foodstuffs Commissioner 
» . ■ . That is tho conclusion we ai rived at 

and winch was olso accepted by the Govern. uont of India* 
to whom we gave detailed figures. It is very difficult to 
got statistical information on that point. Our exports in a 
gool year are balanced by imports in. a had year. When it 
came to the question of actual consumption, we admitted, 
as almost eveiy other province admitted, that wo were not 
in a position to give really valuable statistical informa- 
tion. 

11473. Q. Your opinion is that you just really have 
enough food fur your own consumption ? 

A. That is right. 

11474. Q, You have a large coal industry in }Oui own 
province ? 

A. Yes. 

11175. Q You do not desire to protect that ? 

A . The Government of Bihar and Oiissa see no icisun 
why it should be protected. 

JL147G. Q. They proposed to charge a c*ss of eight anivib 
or so the other cbiy ? 

A. The matter was raised by a private member in tlic 
Legislative Council and Gq\ eminent are certainly consider- 
ing whethei some form of taxation on coal raisings could 
not be Imposed. 

11477. Q. But I think that you are not m favoui of 
'differentiation against different coals ? 

A. The tax would he comparutn ely trifling. 

1147S. Q We have caul a great deal about hides and I 
notice that your Government is oue of the witnesses who 
like this expoit tax on hides. Have you any figures or 
facts to show in what way the present export tax h is 
benefited your province ? 

A. I must confess that it has not been examined on a 
statistical basis or on the examination of the effects of the 
present export tax. 

11479. Q. You don’t care to be taken through this 
in detail ? 

A. It was simply thrown out as distinguishing hides 
from foodstuffs from the point of view of an export duty. 

I think that I have developed later on that hides are a bye- 
product and aie not stimulated by prices outside, whereas 
the production of foodstuffs is stimulated by high prices. 

11480. Q. Would you be iu favour of the eventuality of 
foreign capital coming to India? You say in lvply to 
question No. 10 that it is extremely likely that British and 
foreign firms will establish themselves in India to obtain 
the benefit of any tariff which is imposed. Your Govern- 
ment would be in favour of that ? 

A. Yes. 

11481. Q. On the giound that there is deficiency of 
capital in India. 

A . The grounds are given that India still requires 
the experience and enterprise of nationals of other countries 
lo help her to establish her industries and to train her - 
own population m t.»cm 

1118:! Q. On genei al giounds your Government would 
not commit them *elve& to the statement that there would be 
loom lor eurybidy. 

A. I don’t think they have looked at it from that point 
of view. 

11483. Mr a Narotiam Morarjee.—Q. In reply to 
Question No. 4 yon say that it would undoubtedly benefit 
the Bihar agriculturists if the homo market for sugar were 
secured against foreign competition. Will i ou please give 
us *oino idea as to how this is to be done ? I take it that 
toe effect of v fairly considerable import duty on sugar 
would perhaps not" quite secure but at any rate nearly 
secure the home market for the home producer. Would 
you like to give a sort of protection? 

A. Yes. 

11484. Q. You are not opposed to giving protection to 
the iron and steel industry in Bihar and Oiissa ? 

A. No. The Government of Bihar and Orissa have 
looked at this question from their own point of view. v 

11485. Mr. Coyajee.—Q. The opposition to the export 
of foodstuffs from Bihar and Orissa must be of recent 
origin due to rise in prices? 

A. Are you sneaking now of the export from the 
province or oxpvUiuiu Inuia? 

11436. Q. Fu&u expoi” Horn the province. Is there 
any opposition to that P 

A. Yes, there are certain people who have put forward 
resolutions to be mo\ ed in our Council to the effect that no 
export should take pla *e from the province. There aie 
others who put forward suggestions that restrictions should 
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be imposed on the export of foodstuffs from certain 
districts. 

JLU&'f. l J rL6idciLi . — (^. iiivui within the piovmce? 

A. Yes. 

11488. Mi Coyajce. — t.*/. You say in a noimal year 
that the Bihar and Orr.^a p:ov ircc. has been exporting 
foodstuffs to the other piu\mc» ^ o- India. That means 
there was no opposition in those days. Now that 
prices have gone up, there is opposition. 

A. I take it that the export could still go on even 
though there was a' certain amount of feeling against 
it. 

11489. Q. As regards the lestnctms on the expoit ol 
grains among the arguments placed before this Com- 
mission it is alleged that the smaller & n -iculi... As are 
not benefited by high prices because the benefit of 
these high prices goes to the middleman. What is 
your experience in this matter? 

A . I am now speaking in my private capacity. Aly 
own idea is that up to recently there is a good deal m 
what you say. As you say, the middleman has inter- 
cepted but 1 think that the An is getting less 

and less mainly by the growth of (Jo-opeiabive Societies. 

11490. Q it has been argued th&b tneie is no suiplus 
of food grains m India U u 

A. It is very difficult to answer that question. If 
you say that if e\ erybody had enough to eat, there 
would be much to export. I should say that that is 
not true. There would still be some surplus available, 

11491. Q . Prolessor Hamilton has aigued beloie us 
that the cultivating class is at present under-taxed. 
He says that tlie land revenue has not gone up to 
the same extent as other revenue and that the agri- 
culturist is relatively under-taxed. Is there any truth 
in that allegation? 

A * It is very difficult to say. 50 yeais ago, he was 
relatively overtaxed. I think now he is ceitamly 
beginning to be under-taxed. 

11492. Mr. Rhoden . — Q. In answer to Question No. 
17 you say that theie must be a Standing Commission 
to advise the Government of India and that the 
Ministers in charge of Industries m the vaiious Pro- 
vinces should certainly be members of it. Do you 
think that these Mmisters would be really qualified 
from their training and experience? 

A. 1 would raiLer not answei that question. 

11193. Q. Well, the Alimsters w'ould have a groat 
many departments besides industries under them. 

A. Yes. Wliat I think about it is that you must 
have a representative of the province of considerable 
standing. You must have somebody who puts the case 
for the province and 1 tlnnk euiamly \ou want one 
representative viio will put the case on the industries 
side? 

11494. Q. Then, you will have rathor an unwieldy 
committee. 

A. Yes, 1 am afraid so. 

11495. Q . There will also be lupie&Liudlivcb of the 
Government of India? 

A. Yes. Here again it is merely a suggestion thrown 
out for the Commission, and I don’t think that the 
Government have really worked out any scheme. 

11196. Q . I quite appieoiate that, lorn pumi is 
that the provincial Government must have a say. 
Could not that say be in the form of a representation 
to your Standing Committee or must it have a direct 
representative? 

A. That is a possible alternative* 

11497. Q. That would be a practical way oi me chug 
my difficulty? 

A*- Yes* , 

' 11498.' Q. You want a small bu&-iicss-Iike Committee? 
r -A. Yes: 

11499. Mr: Mant. — Q. I gather fiom what you 
said to Sir Edgar Holberton that you have side track- 
ed the question oi the export tax on hides. Your 
Government definitely recommends it in paragraph 9. 

I must ask you whether they had considered it from 
the point of view of the agriculturists. When 
ife&r - Government of India put on this export 
/ had ^ two - objects in view, one was 
of the tanning industry, in 
.the preservation of 
saaxung Ykh the Empire by levying a lower tax 
m exposed J do hot think that 

it was ever to. whole output m 

India could be manufactured: in, India and we have 
been told by to experts who have come before us 
that there is no possibility of that being done* We 
havv> also been told that the hides are now rotting jn 


the fields and not being collected, as the Collector gets 
very much lower prices. I w T ant to ask you whether 
your Government has considered the matter from that 
point of view? 

A. I must say that the view put forward here is 
a priori view and that certainly the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa have not yet had an opportunity of 
viewing the thing statistically as I understand that 
the Commission has now had. I am not sure whether 
they would not modify their views on the evidence 
before them. This is all I can say. 

11500. Q. In paragiaph 13 you say that the Governor 
in Council doubts whether the principle of Imperial 
Preference is one which in the long run makes for 
the solidarity and stability of the British Empire. Is 
that also a priori view? 

A. I think that this is a point that has been debated 
up and down for the last 20 years and the Members 
of the Government includmg the Minister in charge of 
Industries definitely hold that view that it is still 
doubtful whether it is advantageous to the Empire to 
have liryvuir! Preference. 

1153i. <j. Ijlixg is only irom tlie general point of 
view? 

A. Yes. 

11502. Q. It has no special reference to India? 

A. No. 

11503. Mr. Jaw nad as Dwarkadas. — Q. You say 
that there is room for the development of the 
chemical industry. 

A.^Yes. 

11504 Q. Then you obseive that it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether protection for that industry will not, 
by raising prices of chemical products of ‘first class 
importance to other industries, strangle as much pro- 
due live energy as it calls out in the chemical industry 
itself. Do I understand you to mean that you don’t 
advocate piotection to the chemical industry? 

A. That is the intention. In order to develop the 
chemical industry, other means ought to be adopted. 

11505. Q. But do you think that even if you protect 
tlie chemical industry by imposing an import duty on 
imported chemicals it would seriously hamper other 
industries? 

A. That is the view of the Government of Bihar and 
Orissa. 

11506. Q. You know that cluiing the war prices of 
chemicals went very high. Do you know that in spite 
of that, the industries were not at all seriously ham- 
pered? 

A. I am afraid I have no information either confirm- 
ing or disagreeing with your views. 

11507. Q. If an import duly was imposed. th< .v !* 
no likelihood of the prices reaching the level that uiey 
did during the wai? 

. A. I don’t think that that would follow even admit- 
ting your contention. 

11508. The II on; a •'able S', Manecf^co Dadubhoy.— 
Q‘ Your Government generally objects to a policy of 
protection because it considers it a danger to' the 
world’s peace and then in answer to the President, you 
said that one had to look to the balancing of advan- 
tages. Let me put a plain question. Would your 
Government attach greater importance to the content* 
ment of your people and the economic progress of 
your people or to the world’s peace? . 

A. It is rather difficult to answer. I think J 2 nay 
&ay clearly that if the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
could loicsce evident advantages from pursuing a 
gureim policy oi pmiuAion. they would run -to risk . 
ol danger to the v, uildY peace. 

11j\J 9. You \ uuld attach greater importance to 
the internal peace? 

A. If the advantages w T ere evident and very con- 
siderable. 

11510. Q. Do you think that loally as a unit d to 
Indian Government, your Government is at all called 
upon to be mindful of the world’s peace? - - 

A. Yes. 

11511. Q. Don’t you think that to Indian Govern- 
ment might leave this question to the Imperial Govern- 
ment? 

A. Every Government, and every individual has got 
to take this into his consideration? - „ 

11512. Q . The apprehended lesults vffiieh. - your 
Government anticipates have not followed in any other 
country from a policy of protection? , * „ ^ 

, /**. * there is a good deal of international 

motion* The friction which went on for 
prior to the war was due partly to to 
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11513. Q . You also state that this protective policy 
without doubt involves serious danger to political 
morality? 

A. Yes. 

11514. <3* We heard Professor Jevons in Cawnpore, a 
great authority on economics and he told us that the 
policy of protection would build up the character of the 
nation and make it politically fit and place it in a 
much better and more advantageous position. Would 
you be surprised to hear that? 

A. I don’t know Professor Jevons. 

11515. Q . In answer to Qaestion No. 3 you slate that 
agriculture in your province is mainly directed towards the 
production of foodstuffs in which it is i- a posi- 

tion to feel itself with but little margin r . < r- . and yet 
later on in pavagiaph 12 your Government objects to 
export duties on food grains. How do you reconcile the 
two positions P 

A. In years of plentiful haivest it can he profitably 
exported to the benefit of the agriculturists. 

11516. Q. If there is a s lrplus to exportj why do you 
differentiate monopoly ai tides like jute, mica, etc. P Your 
Government would not in other cases recommend an 
export tax. 

A. I think that this point of view has been 
explained that a freedom to export a commodity like 
foodstuffs does definitely stimulate production, that is 
where I distinguish it from other commodities. 


In the case of export duties on things in which you 
have a monopoly, you can throw the duty on to the 
consumer in foreign countries. It may be, from th<* 
world’s standpoint, "of doubtful morality, but at any rate 
it is good business. In the case of rice you cannot throw 
it on to hi e consumer in foreign countries, because you # 
have no monopoly. 

11517. Q, Why do you object to an import duty on 
foreign goods ? I think the coal industry in your province is 
a very important industry. It is only laterly that it has been 
doing well, but before the war it was not doing very well. 
Would you not protect your coal industry against foreign 
countries ? 

A . The coal industry can hardly be called an infant 
industry. Another reason is that coal is so essential 
for an advance in industries that it is important to get the 
cheapest coal you can. 

11518. Q. Then, on the whole I understand that your 
Government is in favour of a policy of limited protection ? 

A. They say towards the end : “ The introduction of pro- 
tective duties should be made with great caution, and the 
industry that seeks sq$h a protection should be called upon 
to make its case most adequately.” 

11519. Q. If the case is established for any particular 
industry, your Government has no objection to give protec- 
tion to it ? 

A. They are not rigid free traders in fact. 


Witness No. 76. 


The Indian Jute Mills’ Association. 


Written statement No. 14-D., dated Calcutta, 12th January 1922. 


Questionnaire : 
Questions 1—4. 


I have the honour to refer to your letter No. 48, dated 
the 14th October 1921, forwarding a list of t.he questions 
prepared for witnesses giving written evidence to the 
Indian Fiscal Commission. You request an expression of 
the views of this Association on such of the points as they 
may wish to deal with, and I am now directed to submit 
these. 

11520. Q 2. I am, at the outset, to invite the attention 
of the Commission to the attached copy of a report which 
was prepared in 1917, and which gives the views then for- 
mulated by the Association on the subject of trade after the 
war ; I am to take this opportunity of confirming the 
views expressed in the report, and to ask that it should be 
read along with this letter. And I am to emphasise the 
point made in it, that in the opinion of this Association it 
is essential to bear in mind, when considering the possible 
effects of future fiscal policy on the jute in dust iy. that jute 
is only a conditional monopoly, the condumu boiinr the 
price. On general principles this Association would be 
disposed to prefer a free trade policy, but in the light of 
actual circumstances *it is necessary 
- to qualify this general statement on 
the lines indicated in the report. 
And it should be added (a) that tne Association do not 
object to the imposition of moderate custom** duties for tbc 
primary purpose of obtaining revenue, and (L) that speaicing 
broadly they consider that a moderate tariff pi o vide * a 
more suitable form of taxation lor Tnibi t’"an direct taxa- 
tion does. With regard to Question No. 3, the Association 
do not venture to puiforwaid any suggestions, as they 
consider that the subject matter of the question would 
require to be examined in great detail, and for this 
purpose ^they think it would be necessary to appoint a 
commission of experts who would, in consultation with 
the interests involved, have to consider the circumstances 
of each article in the libt with a view to recommending 
whether it could stand, without prejudice, an increase in 
the tariff rate. The Association agree that the principles 
on which the Indian tariff is now based are in general 
terms equitable, differentiating* as these do, between 
necessaries and luxuries. 

11521. Q. 3. T am now to refer to Question No. 5, 
which asks an expression of opinion as to the effect which 
the- existing tariff policy has had on Indian industries in the 

- A e . past, and what effects a continuance 
Ques iods . 0 £ t ^ s p 0 i 1C y j n the future may be 

'expected to produce. The Association find it a matter of 
some difficulty to answer these questions with certainty. 
There are so many factors to he taken into account that it 
is a matter -of extreme difficulty ^to isolate one factor and to 
judge jits effect on a particular industry. But from the 


point of view of the industry which they represent, the 
Association think it may fairly be inferred that the pre- 
war tariff policy of the Government of India was not pre- 
judicial to their interests. It should he explained that the 
Jute power! com manufacturing industry was created during 
the first half of last century in the United Kingdom, where 
it was fostered . ui 1 — by British capital. Years 
elapsed before t - *\ : r \ ■ ' ichinery was introduced into 
India for the spinning and weaving of jute, but in spite of 
this handicap the industry has developed in India practi- 
cally as fast as the necessary supplies of machinery and 
labour could be secured, until now the hulk of India’s raw 
material, is consumed in the jute mills of Bengal and ex- 
ported to all parts of the world in the shape of cloth . and 
hags. It is not necessary to quote detailed statistics 
in this connection, but the following figures show that the 
proportion of the total jute crop ni-mu fact ured in India 
showed a steady rise until 1917 


Crop. 


Percentage of the 
crop consumed by 
Indian mills. 
Per cent. 

1893 — 97 

(average) ... 

... 31 

1808—1902 

„ 

... 39 

1903 — 1907 

,, ... 

... 42 

3908 — 1912 

„ ... 

... 47 

1918 


... 49 

1914 


... 59 

1915 

, ,,, 

... ,01 

1916 


... 63 

1017 


... 71 

1918 


... 65 

_ 1919 


... 57 

19*20 


... 06 


Export duties on jufe, and on jute . manufactures, were 
introduced in 1916, but it is not possible to connect the 
trend of the figures since then with the imposition of these 
duties. It may, however, be stated that thirty years ago 
the number of looms in the taca.1 jute mills wa** only 8,000, 
and the number of person* employed 64,000 ; there are now 
43 ,00<) looms, and 286,000 persons are employed. These 
figures and the percentage figures quoted above show quite 
clearly how enormously the jute manufacturing industry of 
Bengal has expanded, aivd remembering that the pTe-war 
tariff policy of Government was to leave the industry alone,, 
the Association are of the opinion that from their paint of 
view it is desirable that a similar policy should be continTU*d 
in the future. - - - - - - 
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Questions Nos. 6, 7 .and 8 raise the question of excise 
duties on locally manufactured articles to balance impoit 
duties on imports of tlie same articles from abroad. Speak- 
ing us manufacture? s the Association would not favour the 
imposition of such excise duties, although they find it quite 
possible to conceive that there may be particular instances 
Ivhcre these might be expedient; they look on this, how- 
ever, as a matter for investigation by the expert commission 
to which they have already referred. 

11522. Q. 4. Turning now to the questions, from No. 
9 onwards, relating to a protective tariff, the Association 

* , . consider, as they have already stated, 

Questions 9—10. t]mt th(i prinm ' nb;joc( . of t & , ar!f | 

should be to raise revenue. But here again there may be 
cases where 'the tariff could he judiciously used foster 
Indian industries ; this principle has not, however, any ap- 
plication so far as the jute mill industry is concerned. The 
Association find it difficult to believe that any country can 
ever reasonably expect to he entirely self-supporting and 
independent of other countries in regard to their require- 
ments of manufactured goods. And at the present stage of 
India’s industrial development it is not, the Association 
think, possible to say more than that she can he self-con- 
tained only with ^regard to such go<£Ls as she is peculiarly 
fitted io manufacture. It would be a matter for the expert 
commission to investigate what industries might come in 
this category, and they should, the Association think, he 
guided by the principle that protection should not be used 
to establish industries likely to require continuous assist- 
ance. Subject to this consideration, the commission might 
reasonably grant special protection against foreign goods 
favoured by such measures as dumping, bounties, etc. 
Question 16 raises the quostion of hand industries and in 
this connection the Association would say that from their 
point of view, as powerloom manufacturers, they consider 
handloom manufacture is more or less out of date ; hut 
they have no special views regarding iis maintenance and 
there possibly are certain fabrics which can be economically 
manufactuicd on handlooms. 

11523. Q. 5. Replying to Question No. 17, the Associa- 
. .. tion think that the history of the 

Questions 7 \ . WO rld ] ias shown that there always is 
f. e possibility of combination among protected manufac- 
turers to maintain prices; and this is a risk which is neces- 
sarily incurred whenever protection is adopted. No doubt 
the adoption of protection would also lead to British and 
foreign industrial firms endeavouring to establish themselves 
m India to g.*t the benefit of the hviff . but after all this 
would be only one among many factors, and the Association 
think there evew likehhood of -uch firms coming to this 
country in any cn^e to reap the full benefit fff the* r:itri"T 
advantages of India. There are already mm v i.idica i ms 
that considerable developments in this direction may be 
expected, and in this connection it is only neceesary to 
consider the circumstances under which the jute mill 
industry itself lias been cst..bl «hed, aod has piogiesscd, 
in this country quite irrespective of tariff ci.nrliuons. 
It has to be remembered that in countries like the United 
Kingdom the costs of production, including such items 
as wages, taxation, el c., have enormonslv increased within 
recent years, so that the tendency is all hkely to he in the 
direction of manufacturers locating themselves in countries 
sqch as India where conditions are moie favourable — a 
movement which is to he welcome l, assisting a* it does 
in the industrial development of the country. Question 
No. 19 raises a point which hardly a fleets t lie jute Manu- 
facturing industry here as it is at picsent constituted, for 
jute mills produce a finished product, while there is of 
course no import of raw jute or yarns. 

11524, Q. 6. Question No. 20 can only be answered in 
somewhat general terms. It enquires whether, when an 
import duty is imposed; the whole or any part of it is ordi- 

• axarily passed on to the consumer in a rise of price. 

• the amount of the import dirty is merged in 

% irking costs and might, or might not, be ^passed on to the 
- - consumer. Certainly in times of 

good demand, ov when demand ex- 
ceedssupply, the amount of the duty 
is us passed on ; but there are addi- 
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generally the consumer should he regardedas 
of morelmportance than a particular industry. In Ques- 
tion No. 24 enquiry is made as to whether, if an increase 
in tariff rates led to an increase in the cost of living, such 
increase would he followed by a rise in wages or salai y. 
The Association think that the industrial, wage eurnei 
would get an incieaso in wag^s, but that this would pass 
to the agricultural worker only very slowly, and still more 
slowly to the middle classes. The latter format must be 
remembered, the bulk of the literate and thinking popu- 
lation, and any general application of protective principles 
followed by an upward trend in prices^ would probably 
result in considerable discontent; for this reason, if for 
no other, fit would seem to be expedient to adopt a cautious 
policy. 

7. India being, as it is such a large exporting country, 

a general policy of protection would be antagonistic to its 
interests. For the effect of such a policy would be to 
protect the smaller, the less important, part at the expense 
of the greater, while other countries might resort to 
retaliation agfinst India and refrain from purchasing her 
goods except such as are of the nature of monopolies. 
Then with regard to the question whether it would be to 
India’s advantage to have a tariff which co lhl he u-edas 
an instrument for bargaining with other c.iuiuries, the 
Association would deprecate any idea of manipulating 
the tariff other than in a defensive way. Indeed, as long 
as it was felt in other countries that India would not he 
slow to utilise a tariff in this way, the need for bringing 
it into use in any particular case might not arise. The 
Association would refer, in this connection, to paragraph 
1 (c) of the Report of 1917 which a^mr-a'-ies: this letter ; 
the following is there given as c^e ol! i V, conclusions 
at which they had anived : — “ That advantage should be 
tf taken of the measures, and export duties imposed during 
the war, to create machinery which would be available 
for use against those countries which protect themselves 
against the jute manufactures of India, or of any other 
part of the British Empire ” That is to say, defensive 
measures on the paifc of India would he considered in the 
case of such countries as were found to be taking more 
of India’s raw jute than of her manufactured goods, and 
were ensuring this result by t u o former ff'oc. of 

duty, or at very low rate, 'q d -fi-atiug against 
the latter by high tariff rates. 

8. To what extent retaliation on the part of India 
would ho advisable in such rases would he a matter for 
determination by the expert commission. “The export 

duty on raw jute ought not to be 
Para, 7 of the Eepoit. a merely arbitrary imposition. On 

the contrary it -houll he levied in 
respect of eacn country on a scale in direct relation to the 
import duties levied by that country on jute goods. The 
greatest advent acre attaching to such a duty would be 
that, if p’filiully u-ad. it would enable India tofoice 
down tbe dunes levied by importing countries on British 
made goo is; and there is no lpus-m why the jute 
industry should forego ti-i*. advantage. ” The Association 
need hardlv point out that in the past Germany and 
Austria built un their manufacturing industries by taking 
their raw j.ue from [ndm and imposing a high duty 
against India’s, and the United Kingdom’?, manufactured 
article. It is true that these countries have for the 
present been severely crippled by the war, but their policy 
is being imkited in other directions, and developments 
along these lines must he carefully watched, for the time 
jnay come when India finds it difficult to compete with 
other producers. At the same time it is necessary to 
distinguish the case of a country like the United States 
of America, where a large bag-making industry has been 
built up. Raw 3ute and cloth are admitted free, but a 
tariff is imposed against jute bags, and the question may 
be asked whether it is not considered desirable, in view 
of what has been stated above, that retaliation should be 
adopted in this case. The Association would not, however, 
be prepared to recommend this in view of the large trade 
done in the sale of cloth to the United States ; and as 
long as that cloth is allowed entry free of duty it Would 
not be expedient to suggest the imposition of a tariff 
on the raw material simply because there is discrimination 
against India’s bags. With reference to Question No. 2 n 
;l am saytbat, Whether a policy of protection 'be adopted 
or ndUtht Alsfidjaf® the appokitmen 

Vdhlfe’0 thjfi®- have su^^t@d> ^ — ' v 
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receiving and considering representations from affected 
industries. 

11525. Q. 9. This brings the Association to the consi- 
deration of the question of export duties. Subject to what 
they have said above regarding the defensive use of the 
tariff, the Association’s view is, as 
they have evplained on general lines 

Questions 30—34. that the main object of duties should 
be the raising of revenue, and they 
think that export duties should he adopted only as a last 
resort. Admittedly a moderate export duty . is not injurious 
to the jute trade. The current, dutios were imposed during 
the war at a time when conditions were altogether abnor- 
mal, and it is not possible to say to what extent the course 
of the trade in jute, either raw or manufactured, has been 
influenced by these. This fact remains, however, that 
whereas the Government estimate of the crop in the 
pre-war year 1914 was more than 100 lakhs of hales, in 
1921 it is 40 lakhs only — a reduction attributable in great 
part to the want of demand from foieign consuming centres 
which has of course been reflected in the relatively smaller 
demand for the raw material and the relatively lower price 
paid to the ryot. It follows, from what has been stated 
above, that the Association do not consider it expedient, 
so far as jute is concerned, to impose an export duty on 
the raw material in order to encourage its retention in. 
India; for the expansion of the jute mill industry' in 
this country which has taken place in the past shows 
conclusively that a sound manufacturing industry can he 
established without the assistance of export duties on the 
raw material. And judging from the experience of what 
has recently happened in regard to jute, it is not thought 
that it would he of advantage to India to impose an export 
duty on food stuffs with a view to controlling their export 
and thereby loweiing Indian prices and the cost of living. 
The whole tendency of such a policy would be to react 
on the ryot, who would i educe the area lie puts under 
food crops. 

11526. Q. 10. Questions 35 to 42 inclusive lelale speci- 
fically to the subject of Imperial pre- 
* Questions 35 ~42. * ference, and generally speaking, the 
Association do not think there is any 
likelihood that the adoption of such a system would be to 
India’s disadvantage. There is certainly a good deal to he 
said in favour of Imperial preference. Speaking from 
the standpoint of the jute mill industry, the industry un- 
doubtedly owes its initiative and expansion in this country 
to British capital and enterprise, and it is not unreasonable 
to hold the view that on this account some concession 
might he allowed in return. The Association would 
therefore * ay that on broad grounds they would be pre- 
pare! to support a policy of T-r- .-r 5 - 1 prfr v -~~. W on the 
principle of leciprociry. *3 ■ ’« '“i i q n is of 

impoitance. Ti e United Kingdom allows the import of 
India’s jute manufactures on the same basis as raw jute, 
but this principle is not observed uniformly 'throughout 
other countries in the Empire.- For example, Canada 
admits free raw j ite and unfinished jute cloth, but a tariff 
of per cent, is imposed on finished cloth and a tariff 
of 15 per cent, on jute bags. 

1152?. Q, 11. With reference to section C of the ques- 
tionnaire, dealing wHh manufactures, pirticular> have been 
given above — para. 3 — of the number 

Questions 43—4? of looms in, and the amounjfcof labour 
employed by, the jute mills in Bengal. 
To supplement these particulars it need only be added that 
this Association represents all these mills, and the present 
value of the mills may be taken as exceeding £40 millions 
sterling. As has already been indicated there are natural 
advantages for the industry in India, to which the expan- 
sion of the industry may be attributed. The Association 
would certainly answer both parts of Question No. 45 in the 
affirmative. During the war the jute mill industry here 
proved to be of the utmost importance to the Empire and 
the Allies, and under contract with the Secretary of State 
and the Government of India the mills supplied for war 
purposes, between the years 1915 and IP IS, orders 
representing altogether 1,260 million bags and 678 million 
yards of cloth. That the industry is also of substantial 
importance to the economic prosperity of India is evident 
if a reference is made to its share of the export trade. In 
1920-21 the exports of jute, raw and manufactured, 
represented no less than 29% of the value of the total 
exports of Jibe country, the proportions being approxi- 
mately 7% for raw jute and 92% for manufactui g& goods ; 
in the case of Bengal, the two together accounted for 65% 
of the value of the total expoit trade in the same year, the 
proportions being 15% for raw jute and 50% for manufac- 


tured goods. In addition, account should be taken of the 
value of the Indian consumption of jute goods, which in 
1920 exceeded Rs. 559 lakhs ; in quantity this represented 
approximately one-seventh of the export trade. The 
organisation and equipment of the mills are on a very high 
standard— as high, probably, as in any other country* and 
the mills export their products to all parts of the world. 


11528. Q. 12. In Question No. 43 enquiry is made as 
to what foreign competition the industry has to meet in the 
Indian market and elsewhere, and as 
Questions 48 and 49. & the nature of such competition 

With regard to the Indian market, I 
am to explain that as yet there is no 
competition to speak of. With regard to competition else- 
where, many other countries have now their own jute mills 
and work up for themselves the raw jute which they take 
from India ; the United Kingdom, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
Austria, Germany, are all instances. But these mills 
compete in outside markets with Indian manufactures 
mainly in special classes of goods only, that is to say, the 
finer qualities, and there is little competition in standard 
goods. So far as the internal consumption of these coun- 
tries is concerned, tlj^re is competition with Indian manufac- 
tures in the sense that if they did not themselves manufac- 
ture their requirements these would have to he obtained 
elsewhere, and potential markets for Indian made goods 
are thus not available. Similarly, as is explained in para- 
graph 8 above, the united States have, under the protec- 
tion of their tariff against jute hags, built up an extensive 
bag-making industry, while Canada, by adopting the 
methods indicated in paragraph 10, has done the same. 
There is, however, another type of competition with jute 
manufactures which should he noted, namely, the increas- 
ing use, in different countries, of elevators for the storage 
of grain. This system is of course common in Canada, and 
more recently Australia, South Africa and India have bean 
adopting it. It will be appreciated that the use of 
elevators necessarily means a diminution in the quantities 
of jute manufactured bags required as containers, and 
this point is one which should not be lost sight of when the 
future tariff policy of this . country is onder consideration. 
For. as already indicated, jute holds no absolute monopoly 
in the packing and wrapping trade hut only a conditional 
monopoly, the condition being the price ; and if the cost 
of ju*e made containers ond wrappers is raised too high, 
substitutes and other means of transporting the world’s 
produce will undoubtedly he forth coming. With reference 
to Question No. 49, it is not thought that, anarfc from their 
tariffs and the higher standard of skilled labour available 
in other countries opeiating jute mills, these countries 
have any special advantage over India. 

11529. Q. IB. With reference to Question No. 50, I 
am to say that the Vs^oci.iiio i collier that the industry 
doc-* o.it need iroteotion because the 
natural advantages of the industry 
are so marked ; and they have never 
suffered from dumping. Competition 
from other countries is accentuated by depressed exchanges 
in these countrips only in so far as wages and other manu- 
facturing expenses in such countries are concerned and 


Questions 50-6 7 . 


ns against this the higher price that they have to pay for 
their raw jute has to be considered. In any case any effect 
that depressed exchanges have is likely to be only temporary, 
and the Association do not think that any remedy need 
he contemplated. In reply to Question No. 56, the Asso- 
ciation are emphatically of opinion that the industry has 
not received any benefit from the successive enhancements 
of the tariff beginning in 1916. Tf these have had any 
effect at all they can onlv have been harmful by increasing 
the cost of production. With reference to Question No. 57, 
the Association have explained above- -paragraph 9— ^ that 
since the current export duties were instituted conditions 
have been altogether abnormal, and that it is not possible 
to say to what extent the course of the trade has been 
influenced by these. But it is reasonable to assume that 
the imposition of the expoit duty has increased to the 
consumer the cost of the manufactured article, and this 
being so the tendency will naturally he to reduce consump- 
tion ; for when prices are high a bag which would other- 
wise be used only once is made use of twice. 

11530. Q. 14. Question No. 68 asks if the finished 
product of the industry is used as a raw material for any 
other industry, and I am to explain 
Questions 58-60. that it is used as a hacking for linol- 
eum, and as a substitute for wall 
paper ; it is also used in the tailoring trade to some extent 
as a padding, and in the furnishing trade as an inside cover- 
ing. In this connection, the Association would invite 

3c 
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attention to the following extract from a recent issue of the 
Dundee Prices Current : — 


Linoleum Competition . — Prior to the wav, when burlaps 
were compaiatively cheaper, there was very little floor 
covering sold in America except that manufactured on the 
jute burlap back. Occasioned by the conditions arising 
from the war, first the difficulty of obtaining burlap and 
the increasing price each year, and finally the inability to 
secure burlap at all for a while, had the effect of tremend- 
ously increasing the manufacture and sale of floor coverings 
manufactured from satuiated roofing felt. This article, 
sold under the trade names of Congoleum, Feltoleum 
Feltolin, etc,, has had a very wide distribution and has, 
because of the high prices of article going into the manu- 
facture of linoleum such as burlap, linseed oil and cork 
waste, been offered to the public at a price much lower 
than the price of burlap back linoleum. 

The reply to Question No. 59 is that the jute industry 
does not, to any extent, use as its raw mateiial the finished 
product of any other industry. With refereuce to Question 
No. 60, the Association have already explained that in their 
opinion the primary ^object of the taiiff should be to raise 
revenue, and that they do not regard With fa\our general 
system 0 f although there maybe cases wheie 

the tariff < u’ ' o judiciously used to foster particular 
industries. 

11531. Q. 15. Section D deals with, the export trade 
and members of the Association are exporters of jute bags 
and cloth, and of jute yarn to a small 
Questions Cl— 60 , extent. They need not, however, deal 

with this section in any detail, as 
they have already covered most of the ground. Both as 
manufacturers and as exporters they would recommend the 
abolition of the existing export duties on their manufac- 
tures. Question No. 64 has been already dealt with, and 
in regard to Questions Nos. 65 and 66 the Association would 
say that they do not think the export of their product has 
been, or would be, stimulated by a preferential rate granted 
by the United Kingdom or any of the Dominions or 
Colonies. In reply to Question ^o. 67, the Association 
consider that no^ foreign country could penalise the Indian 
export trade to it to any extent without injury to itself ; 
it might of course do so at the cost of injury to itself, and 
the export of India's manufactures to it would correspond- 
ingly suffer. And— Questions Nos. 68 and 69 — if owing to 
a system of Imperial preference the imports fr*»m certain 
foreign countries diminished, their pui chasing power 
would of course be lowered The Association do not, 
however, think that this would immediately and seriously 
affect the^ manufactures in which the industry they 
represent is interested ; hut if and when the purchase of 
jute manufactured goods were affected, there might be no 
alternative outlet for them. 


115B2. Q. 16. The Association will deal very briefly 
with section E of the questionnaire, being that relating to 
the import trade. The jute mills import machinery, mill 
stores and furnishings, oil, etc. Ma- 
Questions 70 — 78 . chinery and stores mostly come from 
the United Kingdom, and oil from 
the United States. It is not possible 
to say to what extent the trade in these articles has been 
affected by the changes in the rates of import duty which 
have taken place since 1916 ; for the abnormal conditions 
have obscured the position. An appreciable increase in tbe 
present tariff rates would be likely to diminish the volume 
imports in so far as the local manufacture of the articles 
affected would be stimulated. And, so far as the reqaiie- 
of the jute mills are concerned, a preference to 
Jjtiti&h goods would not very materially affect the industry 
,as the bulk of their machinery and stores already comes 
the United Kingdom, and imports of batching oil 
S w&hM still continue to come from the United 

Ao&Onca 5 atvy variation of the tariff that was at 
all within would probably not much affect the 

imports in? either case; . With regard to Question No. 74, it 
^wohld not se£& reasonable that.the same' preference on the 



and" . every* country should be 
MfWsh is' prepared to 

~ ^ ' any sugges- 

maM aanaB * , No. 77, fof 

And that, 

generally Mifaag,- «re.x»o*& 

satisfactory than spedlib duties* although there may be 
I mm wher^ the latter system is prd^rabfev 


17. In conclusion, I am to say that Mr. I). P. McKenzie 
M.L.C , the Chairman of the Association, is prepared if 
required, to give oral evidence to the Commission. 

INDIAN JUTE MILLS' ASSOCIATION. 

20, Steand Koad. 

Calcutta, 18th June 1917 . 


Circular No, 134-D. 
To 


(ALL MEMBERS OF THE AS SO CIA 1 ION), 

Dear Sirs, 

Trade after the War. 

I am directed to refer to the special general meeting of 
members of the Association held on 26th Februaiy last in 
connection with the above matter. At the meeting the 
question was referred back to the Committee for enquiry 
and report. Tim Committee have exhaustively considered 
the subject in all its bearings, and they have now complet- 
ed their report on it. A copy of the report is attached 
hereto, marked “ A I am directed to ask you to be 
good enough to consider it and to let me know as 
soon as possible whether you approve of its terms. If 
the report is generally approved the Committee will 
send it to the other jute Associations affiliated to the 
Bengal Chamber of Commeice, and if they agree with its 
terms the Committee will forward it to the Chamber as 
expressing the views of jute interests here ' n o*:r= z V" 
of the policy which should be adopted ' ^ *•; 4 <■ 

jute trade after the war. 

2 . In the proceedings of the meeting of Committee held 
on 21st May reference was made to a letter of 10th April 
received from Chamber of Commerce, Dundee, and to a 
memorial forwarded therewith. It was then r.rr r^sred to 
issue copies of the memorial for the ''form.iiioi of 
members* when submitting copies of the Committee's report, 
and the following papers are accordingly also attached, 
marked “ B ” : — 

(a) Letter of 10th April 1917 from the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce to tbe Association. 

(Z>) Letter of 13th October 1916 from the Dundee 
Chamber to the Bengal Chamber. 

(c) Memorial by the Dundee Chamber and the 
London dute Association. 

Yours faithfully, 

D. K. GUNNISON, 

Assistant Secretary, 


ANNEXUEE A. 

llo§3. Report of the Committee of the Association on the 
subject of trade after the war . 

In considering the question of the commercial policy to 
be adopted after the war in respect of the jute trade, the 
Committee have had before them the letter No. 11900-C., 
dated Delhi, the 5th December 1916, from the Government 
of India *to all local Governments, copies of which, and of 
the relative memoranda, form the enclosure to Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce circular No. 65, dated tbe 30th 
January 1917. 

2 , In the letter quoted the Government of India point 
out that the question of the tieatment of imports and 
exports raises the whole subject of preferential and pro- 
tective tariffs. They do not, however, invite discussion 
as to the principles on which a tariff should be based. 
They think that for practical purposes the best method 
will be to proceed by examining the cases of certain 
specified items of trade, and in connection with each of 
these to consider how far, if at all, protective measures are 
called for in the economic interests of India, and how far 
any restrictive measures suggested on national grounds 
will conflict with those interests. The Government also 
put the two following enquiries with reference to each of 
the specified itetns of trade of which Jute is one, namely 
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to retain a larger share of profits arising out 
of industries connected with the commodit- 
ies in question ; and 

(5) If so, what form such measures should take, 
and what would be their probable effect. 

3. Before pioceeding to examine these two enquiries it is 
advisable to define the position in regard to jute. And 
in this connection the Committee quote the following 
paiagraph, from the jute memorandum attached to the 
Government of India letter, as being a brief and accurate 
summary of the leading features of the situation — 

* f It need hardly be added that jute differs from 
♦ practically all our other important exports 
in that India possesses a monopoly of 
supply. Until therefore a substitute is 
found which is capable of competing in 
price and quality with jute or until the use of 
alternative methods of cairying goods, such 
as handling in bulb, is greatly increased, 
it is. difficult to see how India’s favourable 
position in the supply of the raw material 
can he adversely afft cted. During a certain 
period of the war, when the price of cotton 
was . abnormally low and jnte difficult to 
obtain it is understood that there was 
a certain degree of substitution of cotton 
for jute bags in part of the United States 
of America and elsewhere, but, given normal 
conditions, any considerable competition be- 
tween cotton and jute in the manufacture of 
bags seems improbable. There is little in- 
formation at present available on the 
substitutes for jute (e.g., textdose, paper 
fibre, etc.), employed in Germany since the 
outbreak of the war, and what information 
there is, has already been placed at the 
disposal of the Calcutta jute interests. It 
is. of course, for consideration, how far 
any measures that may be taken as part of 
our post-bellum policy may either {a) lower 
the price of jute to the cultivator to an 
extent detrimental to the cultivation of 
the crop or (6) raise the price in foreign 
markets to an extent which will render the 
danger of substitutes a real one.” 

4. The jute interests of the United Kingdom h#»ve ex- 
pressed the opinion that an export duty of £ 5 per ton 
would not interfere in any way with the carrying on of 
the jute trade, for the reason that no country is so situated 
in rcgai d to &oi!, climate, water and labour as to be able to 
compete with India in the raising of jute. They point 
out also that although during recent years, in ordinary 
trade conditions, prices have fluctuated between £12 and 
£36 per ton, the consumption lias rapidly increased and no 
successfully competing hbic has been found. To this view 
of the situation the Committee cannot give unqualified 
acceptance. They admit that at the present time India 
possesses a monopoly of the supply of jute. But they are 

, Bound to recognise that elsewhere there are produced 
several other fibres and materials which may eventually 
compete with jute in the manufacture of comparatively 
cheap packing and wrapping materials. 

f>. Various factors have contributed to the establishment 
of jute in the position that it now holds, chief among them 
being undoubtedly the cheap labour which has enabled the 
Bengali ryot so far to supply all demands for the raw 
material at .rates sufficiently low to pieclude competition. 
There is evidence, however, that the conditions which 
have favoured jute are gradually changing. The rapid 
expansion of the past few years has been possible 
only by the employment of. outside labour ; and if 
the inci ease is to be continued it will necessitate further 
demands for labour, the cost of which is steadily in- 
. creasing. Mr. Finlow, the Fibre Expert to the Govern- 
ments of Bengal and Assam has stated that “every 
year large numbers of coolies migrate eastwards from 
the overcrowded districts of Bihar and the United 
Provinces, more especially to the --jute-growing districts 
of northern Bengal. . The supply of such labour, 
^ however, is not only limited, but it is expensive and, 
'*‘%® , ough lack of experience, often inefficient. The result 
is an inevitable rise in the cost of production of jute as 
well as a deterioration in the quality of the fibre 
obtained.” If the industrial development of India is to 
be speeded up in the near future labour will become still 
scarcer and dearer j and there is every likelihood of yet 
higher prices having to he paid to the ryots to induce 
them to go on increasing the area under jute. 


6. The argument used, or implied, by the jute interest 
of the United Kingdom is that jute, being an absolute 
monopoly of India, and being also a commodity essential 
in the carrying trade of the world, an advance in price 
need not occasion any concern to producers and manufac- 
turers For the past history of the fibre shows according 
to this view — that a great and permanent advance in 
price has failed to bring any competitive fibre into exis- 
tence; and that there is no reason to apprehend any 
different lesult from a still higher range of prices. There 
is of course much to he said for this argument, hut .the 
Committee do not find it to be altogether convincing. 
They take the view that there must be a limit to the price, 
and that when that limit lias been reached competitive 
substitutes will come into use. In other words, they do 
not consider the monopoly to be absolute, hut conditional, 
the condition being the puce. They , would not therefore 
make an absolute increase in the price in markets outside 
India, as the proposed export duty would do, moie espe- 
cially as prices in India are, as they have shown rising 
from unavoidable causes. They would make the artificial 
increase conditional, the condition being the .range of 
taxation levied by the import -ng country on jute goods 
manufactured within the Bnti-h Empire. 

7. Heavy taxation is levied by most countries — not 
even excepting British possessions - upon jute manufac- 
tuied goods, while these same countries admit raw jute 
free. Some of them also differentiate between cloth and 
bags ; and by imposing high duties on the latter they are 
building up hag-making Industries winch, in the absence 
of such duties, could not live against Indian competition. 
Until recent years far more bags than cloth were exported 
from India ; but owing to these differential tariffs in 
consuming countries this is no longer the case. In these 
circumstances it would seem to be highly unreasonable, 
and quite unnecessary, to give — wit! cut any return 
consideration — to certain of luso eo ir. tries a. rebate on 
any export dutv that may be imposed by India on raw 
jute. Yet ti.is is apparently the proposal which is made 
by the jute interests of the United Kingdom. Surely a 
condition precedent to any such rebate riiould he a corre- 
sponding reduction in the import duties levied by any 
particular country -on British -made jute goods. There 
should he no question of giving something for nothing. 
The export duty on raw jute ought not. to be a merely 
arbitrary imposition. On the contrary it. should be.levied 
in lespect of each country on a scale in direct relation to 
the import duties levied by that country on jute goods. 
The greatest advantage attaching to such a duty would 
he that, if skilfully used, it would enable India to. force 
down the duties levied by importing countries, on British- 
made goods ; and there is no reason why the jute industry 
should forego this advantage. So far as the enemy 
countries are concerned special additional duties could be 
levied against them if such should be considered to be 
adusable. 

8. It may be argued that the Indian manufacturer 
does not need any protection ; and that the tendency to 
lov/ 61 * prices for his raw material which export duties may 
be expected to bring about is of no great importance to 
him. It is of course true that the Indian mills have found 
ready markets lor their goods, and that the industry has 
developed as rapidly heie as could be expected, in view of 
the difficulty of securing the necessary machineiy, and of 
training the requiied labour. But it must not be forgotten 
that the jute industry of the United .Kingdom has not 
maintained its position in comparison with foreign 
countries. During the ten years ended 31su March 1879 
the United Kingdom took over 80 per cent of the exports 
of law jute from India, but daring the decennium 1900-09 
she took only 40 per cent, of the exports. These axe 
significant figures They mean that the increasing exports 
of free jute to those foreign countries' that have protected 
their manufactures against competition have prevented 
any material expan siou of the mdustiy in the United 
Kingdom during the past foity years, so far at least as the 
weight of raw material consumed is concerned, One of 
the principal markets lost to the United Kingdom is that 
of Germany. Under the trade conditions prevailing before 
the war there was nothing to present other countries 
following the example, set by Germany, of taking their 
raw material duty-free from India, and converting it into 
the manufactuied article —for at least internal consump- 
tion— under the protection of high import duties. And 
what has been said above with reference to the bag-making 
industry of foreign countries shows that the German 
example was being followed. It seems therefore to.the 
Committee to be essential that both India and. the United 
Kingdom should protect themselves against discriminating 
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tariffs in other countries. But they fail to see how this 
protection would be afforded by a simple export duty, 
which would be remitted in whole or in part to certain 
countvics, quite irrespective of whether such countries do, 
of do not, tax British-made goods. 

9. It must not be supposed that the Committee are 
not fully alive to the difficulties of exporting jute subject 
to differential export duties. But similar difficulties would 
arise undei the rebate system, whereby discrimination 
would be exercised as between the 'British Empire, the 
allies, the neutrals, and the enemy powers. It has, 
however, to be remembered in this connection that obstacles 
which appear formidable when viewed only in the light 
of pre-war knowledge and experience are seen now to be 
no longer insurmountable. Already Government machinery 
has been created to control exports, and to regulate their 
use. Jute and jute goods are now sold in allied and 
neutial countries subject to the condition tha* the 
purchaser will not export them, except as the British 
Government may from time to time permit and that he 
will re-sell only to those who will accept and hold the 
merchandise on the Shme conditions. Restrictions on trade 
which are consiaeied to be essential during the war may 
not of course be possible, or advisable, afterwards. But 
there seems to be no leason why the special measures now 
in force for the protection of British trade should not be 
continued during the reconstruction period, or until such 
time as they are adapted to the permanent policy of the 
Empire. By means of these measures and of appropriate 
expoit duties it would be possible to retaliate effectively 
against foreign countries imposing impoit duties on jule 
or jute goods. There are aheady in existence export 
duties which could be adjusted as lequired keeping in view 
the desirability of reducing to the lowest possible limit 
those on jute goods, and at tne same time increasing those 
on raw jute to the extent necessary to piotect the manu- 
factures and interests of the Empire. 

10. The Committee submit these notes after careful 
enquiiy and consideration, during which they have had the 
opportunity ot discussing the whole question with the 
Chairmen of the other Associations interested in the jute 
trade. Then- conclusions from which their leplies to the 

wo enquiries specified in paragraph 2 will be apparent — 
may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) That jute is not an absolute monopoly of India 
but a conditional monopoly, the chief eon- 
' dition being the price ; 

(&} that the possibility of substitutes being found, 
and of other methods of carrying goods being 
introduced, cannot be prudently ignored; 
and 

(c) That advantage should be taken of the measures, 
and expoit duties imposed during the war, 
to create machinery which would be available 
for use against those countries which protect 
themselves against the jute manufactures of 
India, or of ary other pare of the British 
Empire. 


ANNEXURE B. 


(a) Dated Dundee, the 10th April 1917. 

From — The Secretary, Dundee Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

To* 7 ~The Secretary, Indian Jute Mills’ Associa- 

, . . * t5 °a* 

, > My 4iie<tes- have hadthe advantage of perusing a copy 
report -of t he meeting of your Association held on 
the 26th February r at which the position of the jute 
trade after the war was*discus$e&, 

- They. observe that m mention was made of the memo- 
iM on this subject drawn up by the Dundee Chamber of 
and the- London Jute , A-ssociai ion,, and mailed 
Aha -Bengal Chamber of . Commerce 

v to the .Bengal Chamber of 

the .proper, 
ou^jj to pass, 

and it ’ | he. passed’ 

on by them to IhV in tde& aff&iafced, to the 

Chamber." It would appeal, however^ Has.. not been. 


done, and a- copy is, therefore,, now missed t o.ymn ,^ v „ , regs 
* ;l am instructed to say that the abject in Em; 

India was to ascertain thu . 


possible to secure the support of your Association, so that 
as a united trade, we might approach the Secretary of 
State for India in London, and press for 1 a'.-lal'n in 
the direction indicated. It is quite evident the Govern- 
ment will deal with jule as with other raw materials of 
the Empire m some form or other. Vaiious Government 
Committees appointed for the purpose have already sub- 
mitted their leports to the Cabinet, and these reports all 
tend in the same direction, viz., towards enabling the 
Empire to extiact from its raw materials the maximum 
benefit. Obviously, the trades concerned should them- 
selves be the best guides of Government policy in such 
a direction, an! hence the desire to get all the jute inlerests 
of the Empiie on to common ground. With the support 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, or prefeiablyol 
your Association, as being m, 1 . ’’ •" L1 v representative 

of the trade, it is felt that the - ’* g ’* the case would 
be such that the Government could not refuse to act in 
accordance with the recommendations made. 

The case of jute is more simple than that of any other 
raw material of the Empire. It can be shown that the 
pi opos^d legislation cannot possibly decrease tho consump- 
tion of jute goods throughout the woild, but that it would 
merely change the channels thiough which part of the 
trade passes. It would certainly mean an extension of 
manufacturing within the Empire, and that apart from 
the handsome yearly contribution to the Indian Exchequer 
ficm foreign nations, a considerable portion of which 
revenue it ought to be possible to spend on the better 
propagation of the crop. 


11535. (5) Dated Dundee, the 13th Oct 3016. 

From— The Secretary, Dundee Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

To— The Secretary, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

Jute Trade after the War. 

At a largely attended meeting of the Dundee Chamber 
of Commerce held on 21st January, 1936, specially called to 
consider the resolutions on trade after the war to be 
brought before a meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of tho United Kingdom in London, the 
following resolution was brought forward, viz : — 

“ That this meeting accord general approval to 
Mr. A. M. Samuels (Norwich) suggestions 
regarding trade regulations after the war, and 
recommend that the Associated Chambeis of 
Commerce repress upr i TTis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment lh( d^ii.iUenov- of imposing a tax on 
all raw jule exported from India, with rebates 
to the British Empire and Allies.” 

An amendment which was proposed received only 5 votes 
and the motion was declared carried by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Since then a special Committee of Directors and others 
have devoted attention to the consideration of the special 
question of the jute trade after the war in co-operation 
with a Committee of the London J ute Association. The 
result of these deliberations has been embodied in a 
Memorial on the subject signed by tho President, Vice- 
President, and Secretary of this Chamber, and the Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, and Secretary of the London Jute 
Associat’on on b eh alt of these bodies. That Memorial is 
now enclosed with the hops that its tenor will meet your 
approval and support. The same memorial is being sent 
to the Indian Sub-Committee, Imperial Institute, London, 
and Sir Henry Hcllaud’s Commission now in India, I 
take the liberty of enclosing the latter with the request 
that you will be so good as to forward it to Sir Henry 
Holland. 

In framing this Memorial careful consideration has 
been given to the various inteiests involved, producers, 
manufacturers, and distributors aud to the minimum 
inter! erence with the established business of those engaged 
in the various blanches of the jute trade while keeping 
in view the main object of preserving to the British 
Empire the advantages of the monopoly of the jute 
industry which the Empire possesses. 

The Cqmmittee attach the greatest importance to their 
being able to at^ow that unanimity of opinion exists among 
all interested as to the regulations to be adopted by His 
Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
regarding the jute ^trade after the war between the 
* Empire and its Allies and niuS&l countries* The framers 
■■'X tlte , 
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suggestions may be generally approved of by tbe Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce and that its important influence 
may be used with the Government of India and the 
Commercial Community interested in jute production 
and manufaetuie to bring about such legislative action 
as suggested in the Memoiial. 


11536. (c) Juie Trade after the War. 

A strong feeling has existed in many quarters for 
years that such an Empire monopoly as jute should be 
used for tbo better furtbeiance o£ the interests of the 
Empire. The war has sharpened opinion on this as on 
many other matters. The jute interests of the United 
Kingdom are unanimously of opinion that the time has 
come when full advantage should be taken of Ibis unique 
situation, and they feel persuaded that opinion in India 
cannot be very different. 

The fact that raw jute could be obtained by any countiy 
on equal teims with those on which the Indian and United 
Kingdom mills could purchase their supplies, has induced 
the building of mills in foreign countries, and the putting 
on of import tariffs to keep out Indian and Uni+ed King- 
dom jute manufactures. The true remedy for such a situa- 
tion would seem, at first sight, to be the imposition of a tax 
on the raw material of an extent equal to that imposed 
by each foreign country on manufactured jute goods. 
But in practice that does not seem possible, nor does it 
now seem desiiable. At this time of day to attempt to 
stamp out the manufacture of jute goods m these foreign 
countries, and to divert the trade to India and the United 
Kingdom seems out of the question, nor could India ever 
he asked to have its free market for raw material inter- 
fered with in such a drastic way. But what can be done 
is rot only to make these foreign countries who own jute 
mills < unfrbute handsomely to the Emp're’s Exchequer, 
but to en-urc that while thev will be enabled to carry on 
the industry so far as manufacturing for their own bond 
•fide home trade requirements is concerned, they will be 
confined to that, and be unable to export to peutral 
markets. The same process would remove the induce- 
ment which exists in free raw material to the building 
of mills in countiies which have not >et begun jute 
manufacturing and the expansion of the trade all aie 
looking for in the future would thus directly benefit the 
Empiie and the Empire’s workers. The extent to which 
continental countiies now manufacture jute goods for 
export does not seem to be fully appreciated. In this 
gi’uwm^ Made, largely bounty fed, lies a serious menace 
to the Empiie s jute workers. Figures lately submitted 
by Dundee «i» the request of the Advisory Committee of 
the Board of Trade on the Tixtile Industries of the 
ccuntry prove the extent to which neutial markets are 
one by oiu* being taken from ns, and the Empire's jute 
being worked up by foreign labour, while the Empire’s 
workers stand idly looking on. 

A tax would on raw jute remove these anomalies, and 
the suggestion of the jute interests of the United Kingdom 
is that a tax of not less than £5 per ten he put on ail raw 
jute leaving India with a surtax of 25% in the event of 
the shipments taking place in other than British bottoms 
— a rebate of the full amount of the tax to be made to 
consumers within the Empire, and no excise or counter- 
vailing duty to be paid by the Indian Mills, £5 per ton 


is net a sum that would interfere in any way with the 
carrying of the jute trade. No country is so situated in 
regard to soil, climate, water, and labour, as to be ever able 
to compete with India* in the raising of jute. The c. i.f 
price of jute has fluctuated between £12 and £36 per ton 
in recent years in ordinary trade conditions . and during 
the period covered by these fluctuations in price, consump- 
tion has rapidly increased, and no successfully competing 
fibre has been found. A. duty of £5 per ton is almost in 
every case less than the minimum duty imposed on 
ordinary standard jute cloths entering foreign countries. 
The surtax is necessary because Austria and Italy granted 
preferential railway ra*es on jute passing into the interior 
provided that such jute was brought from India in 
Austrian or Italian vessels, Germany generally stipulated 
that the law material should be shipped in German vessels, 
and up to the outbreak of war tbe Hansa Line held a 
monopoly in the direct shipments to Hamburg and Bre- 
men, jute shipned to Germany via London being penalised 
by extra port dues on arrival at destination. 

It is impossible to recognise in the proposed legislation 
any possibility of the interests of India or the United 
Kingdom being harmed in an j direction. On the contrary 
the benefits would be sure and immediate, and would 
consist of a laige and continuous contribution to the 
Empire’s Exchequer by foreign nations, and the extension 
of ^ute manufacturing both in India and the United 
Kingdom. 

Ia regard to the collection of the tax, it is recognised 
that the simplest form ot procedure is necessary, and tbe 
simplest plan would appear to be to tax all jute exported 
from India, and to giant Ceititicates proving payment. 
These certificates would form an essential part of tne 
shipping documents. On arrival of the jute in the United 
c ia, 4 ? 6 ca +o ‘ a would be endorsed or exchanged 
\ m « i. - - ■ .: 1 . ■ . inhere for others certifying that 

the jute had been landed. These “ Landed Warrants ” 
would be equivalent to Djpmand Drafts on tbe Indian 
Treasury, payable in London, and would be cashed by any 
bank. Re-shipments of ju .* 1 fio n the United Kingdom 
could be made as before except tnat the tax would require 
to he paid to the Custom House previous to shipment. 

The question as to whether a rebate should be granted 
to oui present allies may safely be left until the situation 
develops, and until the Government give some lead in that 
direction. 

On behalf of tne Dundee Chamber of Commerce, 

(Sd.) Wm. Low, 

President. 

„ T* H. H. W aloe, 

Vice-Presi deni . 

„ Geo. C. Keidleb, 

Secretary. 

On behalf of the London Jute Association, 

(Sd.) 0. C. McLeod, 

Chairman. 

„ C. J. Ritchie, 

^ Vice-Chairman. 

„ E. Hjenby, 

Secretary , 


Oral evidence of Mr. D. P. McKENZIE, representing the Indian Jute Mills’ Association, examined at Calcutta, on 

the 11th January 1922. 


11537. President . — Q. You represent the Indian Jute* 
Mills Association P 

A. Yes. 

11538. Q. You say that jut^ is a conditional monopoly, 
the condition being the price. Do you appiehend th*i 
^substitutes would be found for jute, if the price of jute 
goes up ? 

A. There have been a large number of substitutes tried 
already, e.g , textilose, papei fibre, etc. There is always a 
danger, if 3 ute is not kept at a lower price, of these sub- 
s itutes being produced. 

11530. Q. Equally serviceable in use ? 

A . Yes, equally ’ serviceable, but it is not possible to 
push them at present on account of the high cost of 
producing them* 


11540. Q. You say that on general principles your Asso- 
ciation would be dispose!. to p:efei a policy of free trade. 
Is that as affecting the jute trade only, or as a generai 
fiscal policy for India ? 

A . That applies only to the jute trade. 

11541. Q. Then, if you prefer a policy of free trade so far 
as it affects the jute trade, you would not mind other 
countries differentiating, against manufactured jute and 
trying to establish that iodu*t w y in their own countiies. 

" A . No, no. We want to follow free trade, but we 
want protection in that caser 

11542. Q. So, it rs a qualified free trade? 

A. Yes, to that extent. 

11543. Q. The only way in which your industry ca** be 
affected is by other countries establishing a jute manufae* 
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turing industry by importing raw jute from India free 
and putting an import duty on manufactured jute. But 
you want protection against that. Bow does your free 
trade policy stand then ? 

A . Call it a fair trade policy. It is qualified to that 
e&enfc. 

11644. Q. In paragraph 2 you say that “ you would 
recommend the appointment of a commission of exports 
who would, in consultation with the interests involved, 
* ave to consider the circumstances of each ai tide in the 
list with a view to recommending, whether it could stand, 
without prejudice, an increase in the tariff rate. Does 
this refer to a levenue tariff or a protective tariff ?* 

A . It refers to a revenue tariff. 

11645. Q. What would be your constitution of that com- 
mission of expeits P 

A. It will consist of business men, I suppose, with 
Government officials to represent the larger Government 

VJeW. 

11546. Q. You have no definite suggestions to make ? 

A . We have no definite suggestions to make. 

11547. Q. In answer to Question Nos. 0-16, you say 
that the expert commission should *be guided by the 
piinciple that protection should not be used to establish 
industries likely to lequiro continuous assistance. Would 
you make an exception in the case of key industries ? 

A . u Key industries ” is a big term. 

11548. Q. Industries for the national safety and well 
being of India ? 

A. I would possibly make an exception 

11549. Q.tn paragraph 8, you speak of retaliation, and 
you say. “ The greatest advantage attaching to such a duty 
(meaning an expoit duty on raw jute) would be that, if 
skilfully used, it would enable India to force down the 
duties lex ied by importing countries on British-made goods ; 
and there is no reason why the jute industry should foi ego 
this advantage.” That would he another qualification of 
your free trade policy. Would it not ? 

A . Yes. We claim, we ought to have the’ power of 
retaliation. 

11550. Q. That is to say, you should have fiscal fieedom 
to enable you to take measures which umy be called for in 
the circumstances of each case ? 

A* Quite so. 

11551. Q. In paragraphs 8 and 12 of the Association 
written swiemcr.. ii :s pointed out that Austria, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, etc., are all taking our raw jute 
free and are’ imposing a duty on manufactured jute, in 
order to establish industries within their own countries. 
Do you approve of the policy adopted by these countries 
in regard to your trade ? If not, what is your recommenda- 
tion to Government ? 

A . Our recommendation is to have sucb a duty on 
the export of raw jute as to counteract the duties imposed 
oft manufactured jute. 

11552. Q._ Do you think if the Government of India bad 
fiscal freedom to determine in each case what is best in 
the interests of Indian trade and Indian industries, that 
those countries would pause before they spend capital in 
establishing large industries dependant entirely on the 
raw materials of a country with fiscal freedom ? 


11556, Q. Then I should like to know what benefits India 
would derive, so far as tbe jute trade is concerned, by means 
of these reciprocal agreements.. 

A. It would tend to restrict the imports from the 
foreign countries, which we have been c ; r.°Ync* about, . of 
manufactured jute. The main busing- ■ : ' e foieign 
countries is to manufacture for their own requirements, 
but they also export the surplus. 

11557. Q. Do they export to other paits of the British 
Empire ? 

A . The United States exports to Canada to some extent. 

11558. Q. How is it possible for Germany, Austria, 
Japan or Italy to export to the British Dominions. They 
pay all the transport charges on raw jute, and how is it 
possible for them to export cheaper than India P 

A* Germany and Austria did export before the war. I 
do not say it is a menace, but they did expoit to other 
countries. 

11559. Q , Do you think then that reciprocal agreements 
with ether parts oi the British Empire on a basis of mutual 
advantage would be beneficial to the jute trade and jute 
industry ? 

A, Yes. 

11560. Q. And the only way in which it could he dope 
would be to prevent the other parts of the British Empire 
from impoiting fiom foreign countries who have established 
the jute manufacturing industry? 

A, Quite so. They should not import from other 
countries which have a surplus produce to export. 

11561, Qm Supposing Canada, Australia or South Africa 
want to establish a ju*e ir.v industry by 

impoiting raw jute free from W:' i n i supplying foreign 
markets. Would you consider that beneficial to the jute 
industry of India under Empire reciprocity ? 

Am I think we are quite prepared on the whole to face 
any competition of that sort and to kill it. 

11562. Q. You think it would be of great advantage to 
India’s economic interests if the Government of India were 
to take fiscal measures for the purpose of preventing other 
countries from importing raw jute and starting competitive 
industries against yours? 

A. Most certainly. The danger exists. 

11563. Q. And take fiscal measures to protect your 
industry ? 

A. We are in favour of protection against such unfair 
discrimination against our manufactmed goods. 

11564. Sir Maneehjee Dadabhoy.— Q. I understand 
you to say that your Association is only for qualified free 
trade ? 

A, That is so. Along with free trade we tilk about 
reciprocity, i.e ., we want fair trade and tbe means of 
punishing any one who discriminates against our manu- 
factured goods. 

11565. Q. And you are quite sure that your industry 
needs no protection of any kind ? 

A, No protection other than what we have mentioned. 
It bas prospered so far, and we are quite prepared to leave 
it alone. 

11566. Q. You are working short time at present? 

A, Yes, four days against six, 

11567. Q. What is the cause of that? 


A. I certainly think that there would be that tendency 
if we had the power of retaliating against heavy taxes 
against our manufactured goods. 

11553. Qm Do you think it would be a legitimate policy 
for the Government of India to adojit ? 

A, Yes, Otherwise our mills would be handicapped. 

11554, Qm In answer to Questions Nos. 35- i 2, it is stated 
-that t( The Association would therefore say that on broad 
uneb they would be prepared to support a policy of Im- 
Preference, but on the principle of reciprocity. This 
„ ^qualification is of importance. The United Kingdom 
^ aBows the Import of India’s jute manufactures on the same 
..Iwtsrs as ra^ jute, 1 but this principle is not observed 
J tmlfdmly throughout other countries in the Empire. Dor 
- Canada admits^ free raw jute and unfinished jute 

a tariff of7§ per cent, is imposed on finished 
* per cent, on jute" bags.” I under- 

: — * Association ‘advocates a policy of 
Undother parts of the British 
^B^rato trade treaties under 

fwfr < both 

e; naj \ ? rW Preference 
conOime loss to In&ri? 
that it should injure 


11555, Q. You weulxfndt &dv« 
if it was one-sided or if it involve 
A* Not afe ah. We do not say 
India’s interests. 



A. General upset in the world’s conditions and over- 
expansion. 

11568. Qm There has not been much demand for your 
goods ? 

A, We are meeting tfm fall in the demand with restric- 
tion in the hours of working. 

11569. Q. Your short time working had the effect also 
of reducing the price of raw jute? 

Am Natuially. 

11570. Qm It also had the indirect effect of checking the 
production of raw jute ? 

A, Yes. 

115J1. Qm The agriculturists have taken to growing other 
crops in consequence ? 

A, Yes. 

* 11572, Qm Do you apprehend any danger from that? 

Am There is of course a temporary danger that when 
trade does improve it will take a little time for the raiya t 
to follow up with the increased production of jute that we 
shall then require; 

11573. Qm Do you think that the raiyat will come 
bftek? 

Am The history of the trade shows that as long as there 
is a demand for jute he is quite prepared to grow it* 0 There * ^ 
is a temporary set-back, whkffiwe all JWow abopt, wHefi- ^ 
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11574. Q In paragraph. 2 of the written statement it is 
stated that jute is only a conditional monopoly, the condi- 
tion being the price. Would you explain that statement ? 

A. It refers to the possibility of substitutes being 
found. I do not say what the price is, but we haye always 
before us the fact that substitutes for jute are in existence 
and so long as we supply our article cheap, they will not be 
used. 

11575. Q. What substitutes ? 

A . There is textilose, there is the nettle fibre, and 
there is also cotton waste. Cotton waste * was formerly 
looked upon as useless, but it has been put to use by Ger- 
many. There are also other fibres. 

11576. Q. And what countries have adopted these substi- 
tutes already P 

A. Germany during the war used them to some extent. 
They have been tested and tried, but they have not been 
used to a great extent. 

11577. Q, Are the substitutes as cheap P 

A , No. But there is a danger point. If you pat up 
your price of jute, then that danger point will be reached. 

11578. Q. The present duty would not help to reach that 
point P 

A . We are quite prepared to see a revenue duty im- 
posed. 

11579. Q. Do you think that the duty is capable of 
further increase ? 

.A. I do not say that substitutes would be produced if a 
further increase in duty takes place. 

1I5SO. Q. There is still a margin for increase in the 
duty ? 

A. We ha^ indicated a danger. As long as a jute 
bag is cheap people are quite prepared to use it and throw it 
away after the first use, but we are encouraging the use of 
second-hand hags the moment we make it dear. Then, we 
have indicated the danger of the use of elevators. 

11581. Q. What '©ountries have adopted elevators? 

A . Canada, Australia, South Africa and India. 

11582. Q. Where is it used in India? 

A . In the grain districts. I hear that one has been 
erected in Lyallpur. 

11583. Q. Is it work kg.? 

A. I cannot say that. 

11584. Q. Will these elevators reduce the demand for jute 
bags to a very considerable extent ? * 

A . Yes. 

11585. President Q. Is there greater wastage of grain 
in the use of elevators than in the use of bags P 

A . I cannot say. 

11586. Q. Has your Association gone into the question ? 

A. No. 

11587. Sir Maneahjee Dadabhoy* — Q. You do not expect 
any other substitutes being resorted to in India for a very 
considerabl 4 :m * P 

A. No. I do not. 

11588. Q. In paragraph 3 you say : <f Brora the point of 
view of the industry they represent, the Association think it 
may fairly be inferred, that the pre-war tariff policy of the 
Government of India was not prejudicial to their interests. 1 ’ 
There was no export duty then, and it was not prejudicial 
to your interests ? 

A. It was not prejudicial to our interests. 

11589. Q. Was it conducive to the growth of the 
manufacturing industry in the country ? 

A . Yes. 

11590. Q. But since the imposition of the duty, have 
more factories been started in India P 

A . There are erections going on now. 

11591. Q. How many? 

A. There are six mills, hub the natural expansion of the 
industry was interrupted by the prohibition on export of 
machinery from the United Kingdom during the war. 

11592. Q. So, in your opinion the existing policy will not 
he detrimental to the manufacturing industry ? * 

A. I should think so. 

11593. Q. In paragraph 7 you say that f 'tbe effect of a 
general policy of protection would be to protect the smaller, 
the less important part at the expense of the greater, while 
other countries might resort to retaliation against India 
and refrain from purchasing her goods except such as arc 
of the nature of monopolies.” Can you throw # soml light 
cn the scope of retaliation open to other countries ? 

A . I am afraid I cannot say veiy much on that point: 
it ie a general statement. 

11594. Q. In paragraph 9 you say: “ Admittedly a 
moderate export duty is not injurious to the jute trade/' I 
suppose that your Association has considered this question 
^thoroughly. What would .you call a moderate export duty ? 


A . I think the figures as we have them now. We 
would not like to see the present duty increased under the 
present circumstances. 

11595. Q . Then, you refer to the falling off in the 
demand from foreign countries. Is this falling off duo to 
the financial difficulties of those countries ? 

A. Yes. 

11596. Q. And when normal conditions are restored, the 
danger you apprehend will be eliminated? 

A. Yes, 

11597. Q. In the same paragraph you say. ee Judging 
from the experience of what lias recently happened in regard 
to jute, it is not thought that it would be of 'idvp.'it'urc to 
India to impose an export duty on food stuffs, wr’i a view 
to cor.trollmg their export and thereby lowering Indian 
prices and the cost of living.” Are you aware that on 
several occasions although the export of wheat from India 
was totally piohibited, the prices did not go down to an 
appreciable extent ? 

A, It is only a fair assumption that an export duty 
on foodstuffs which would retain the material in the 
countiy is bound to reduce the price to the agriculturist. 
I do not say that it will reduce the price in a famine year, 
but it will reduce it uj normal years. • 

( 11598. Q. In answer to Question No. 58, your Associa- 
tion say : “ I am to explain that it is used as a backing for 
linoleum, and as a substitute for wall paper/* This indus- 
try is practically absent in India ? 

A. Yes. We export for these purposes. There is no 
such industry in India 

11599. Q. In paragraph 15 your Association say: 
“ Both as manufacturers and as exporters they would 
recommend the abolii ion of the existing export duties on 
their manufactures.” Would you like the duty to he taken 
off jute yarn ? 

A. We export very little jute yarn : it is a very small 
item. 

11600. Q. Can you give me some idea of the proportion 
of jute i arn to the whole exports ? 

A. It is under 1 per cent. 

11601. Q. The duty won’t make any differ nice ? 

A . No. 

11602, Mr . Mant Q. Ur. McKenzie, you told the 
President just now that you want protection for the jute 
trade. I understand that you do not want protection in 
the ordinary sense of impoil duties ? 

A. I do not mean that at all. We do not advocate 
protection in the ordinarily accepted sense. We want to 
retaliate against the man who is punishing ns. My pro- 
tection is a defensive weapon. 

1160.h Q. You stand for free trade. 

A. Yes. 

11604. Q . I gather that you want to force free trade on 
the rest of the world P 

A * We want to prevent others from raising tariff wall 
against us. 

11605. Q. Is that a practical proposition ? 

A. You could do so as far as jute is concerned, m 

11606. Q. Is India economically in a position to fight 
the rest of the world in that respect? 

A. If Inlia is revising its fiscal policy, we (the jute 
trade) say that the means whereby we could safeguard 
our industry would be to tax the raw jute which is going 
to the countries who have been imposing duties on our 
manufactured goods. 

31607. Q. Are you not embarking on rather a dangerous 
policy if you begin a tariff war P I take it that just as we 
are entitled to k our free trade policy other countries are 
entitled to their policy of protection. If you want to force 
free trade on them, would you not he asking for trouble? 

A. It may be so. 

11609, Q. It seems to me that it is rather a difficult 
thing to do ? 

A. It may he difficult. 

11609. Q. Do you pi opose to put a heavy duty on im- 
ports from those countries or do you merely propose to put 
an export duty on raw jute ? 

A . Our proposal i» confined to jute. 

11610. Q. You would not extend your retaliation to 
other things? 

A* I am talking only for the jute trade. 

11611, Q. You merely propose to retaliate by putting 
pressure otho3e coun cries by means of higi export duties 
on raw jute. That is the extent of your retaliation ? 

A, Yes. 

11612. Q. You would have differential duties against 
different countries ? * 

A. That follows. It depends on the duty against 
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11613, Q. Would not that lead to practical difficulties ? 
You cannot control the movements of jute after it has 
gone out of the countiy? 

A. We controlled it during the war. We established 
a machinery for it at that time. 

11614. Q . You would have to make special arrangement 
i& times of peace. You have not got the war machinery 
now. 

A Of course. 

11615. Q. I suppose, for instance, if you export a lot of 
raw jute to Holland you will have to prevent Holland from 
sending it to the United States. 

A . The polioy followed during the war was that the 
purchase had to guarantee to retain it for consumption in 
the country. 

11616. Q. Are you going to take guarantees from all 
your foreign customers that they will not send raw jute to 
other countries ? 

A . Some such machinery would be required. 

11617. Q. Would not thete be a difficulty in devising 
the machinery and in checking the working of foreign 
customs ? 

A . Of course, it is a very vast question. 

11618. Q. I am esily working out j;he results of what 
you have proposed to do. 

A.. Quite true. But my^ reply is that this machinery 
was in existence for some time. 

11619. Q, Would you not then have to recreate your 
war machinery ? 

A. That is so. 

31620,. Q. Would that not be a practical difficulty ? 

-4, It is a difficulty, but not an impossibility, 

11621. Q. Your position as regards export duties generally 
apart from retaliation, appears to be an export duly on raw 
jute and free export; of the manufactured articles. In 
your, paragraph 15 you recommend the abolition of the 
existing export duties on your manufactures. But you do 
not say anything about the export duties on raw jute. I 
should like to clear up the point whether you recommend 
the retention of that export duty. 

A. Ho. We do not recommend the retention of it if we 
are in a position to get fair treatment from others. 

11622. Q. Putting aside the question of retaliation 
altogether, in your paragraph 15 you only refer to the ex- 
port duty on mauufootived jute. I want to know whether 
you also recommend the abolition of the duty on raw jate. 
I only want to clear Tip the point ^whether you recommend 
the abolition of the duties on both the raw and the manufac- 
tured article. 

A . We have already said that we are quite prepared to 
see a small revenue tariff imposed on both. 

13.623. Q. So you are not actually asking there for any 
special advantage for your trade P 

A. Ho. 

11624, Q. You are not asking for the abolition of the 
duty on manufactures while retaining it on raw jute? 

A . Ho. A small duty would not be harmful to our 
tra&. 

11625. Q . You said that Germany tried substitutes for 
jute during the war for making sand bag-. 

A . The best substitute was fonrid to be paper fibre. 

11626. Q. Do you regard paper fibre now as being a 
substitute for jute P 


A. Yes. It is one of the possible substitutes. 

11627- Q* Inyoor paragraph 6 you enunciate a sound 
principle. Yousef: “Speaking generallv, the consumer 
should be regarded as move important than a particular 
^ndustry.” Then you go on to say that an increase in wages 
or salary would pass to the agricultural labourer only very 
slowly and still more slowly by the middle classes, who 
form the bulk of the literate and thinking population. I 
should like to put to you as a practical man the question 
* wlxieb I put to a Professor of Economics the other day. 
-Way is it that those same classes, the literate and 
thinking population want protection The witnesses who 
Yfiave feome before" us from these classes have been practi- 
cally unanimou s in favour of protection . 

A* I am afraid I cannot answer that. - / 


>S . 11628. Mr. Rhodu.-q. In answer to Sir Mancebjee 
^bat^yubr industry^ was not doing parti- 

_ working^ 

* A* No, with: what 
wo have been working bete> 

to work under the law. * - - - * 1 - ** ^ j 




11631. Q. Would it not he better for yonr industry to 
be in a position, when things are normal, to be working 
only about 54 hours a week (not 4 days) so that 

when the demand for jute goods all over the woild in- 
creases, you will be abie to increase your productiou by 
working longer hours P 

A . We should like to he working full time now. 

11632. Q. Do you tlnnk that 54 hours a week would be 
a fair period for the workmen ? 

A. We work by shifts. The workmen do not work for 
54 hours. Only the mills are working. 

11633. Q. Still in the interests of the ]ute industry as a 
wb'~1(\ I presume that you would rather have such a 
(L'loV-m- xi. f i ' our trade that you can meet all the 
requirements of the world should occasion arise. 

A. It is not our policy of course to be working short 
time at all. We desire to work full time, 

11634. Q. You regard this temporary. set-hack as being 
due to world causes and not to, any peculiar handicap to the 
industry itself ? 

A, It is due to woild causes, 

11635. Q. Ycur industry has been built up without 
protection ? 

A . Entirely. 

11636. Q So I gather that broadly speaking, with certain 
exceptions you mentiou, you do not want interference 
either from this Government or from any other foreign 
Government. 

A. That is our position. 

11637. Q. Have other industries been benefited from the 
establishment of the jute industry in Bengal ? 

A. Hot to a large extent. 

11638. Q. Engineering, for instance P 

A. It is only quite recently we have had engineering 
firms established here to meet our demands. 

11639. Q. If your industry continues to flourish there 
will be indirect advantages to India P 

A. In the way of engineering of course. We will have 
firms established here to meet our demand for machinery 
and spare parts. 

11640. Q . In paragraph 8 of their written statement 
your Association claim there fi r Bengal practically the right 
to supply the world demand for bags. But I understand 
that you have no objection to bag-making industries in 
other countries provided they use Bengal hessian cloth, 
the idea being, I suppose, that other Countries require 
only small lots of special bags for special purposes which 
are better made on the spot ? 

A. We have no objection in that way. The bag- 
making part of our industry . is so very Mnall that we do 
not ask for any right to retaliate. 

11641, Q. In paragraph 9 of their statement your 
Association do not’advocate an export duty on raw jute* 
Is your idea that the export duty will tend to lower prices 
for the raiyat and therefore prevent the free iLw of 
jute from 33engal P 

A. We^ have already said that a small revenue duty 
is not injurious to oar ialu^tvy, hut we consider that a 
high one is a source of danger to the trade and will react 
on the raiyat. 

11642. Q. It is said that America is contemplating the 
free import of jute and a fairlv heavy duty on hesriau-s so 
as bo encourage the local manufacturing industry. How 
would your Association look upon that? 

A. We are very much perturbed by it, and we are 
asking here the right to meet circumstances of that 
nature. 

11643. Q You regard it as a direct attack on your trade P 

A. Undoubtedly. 

11644. Q. Would jt be wise for America to build up an 
industry which you could so easily desrioy by an export 
duty on raw jute P 

A. That will remain to be considered by them, I 


suppose. 

11645. Q. How many people are employed in tbe jute 
industry? About two millions altogether, with workers and 
their dependants ? ^ 

A. We have 286,000 in our jute'mills here. 

11646. Q. The workers and their dependants will be two 
million, I suppose. My point is th&t you are a big indus- 
try. "Would you put up a string case to Government for 
protection against what yon think to be an unfair attack 
on the pasrwt America ? 

: A* . Undoubtedly* - The Association would regard with 
grea^^p^ti/^iiy attempt on America's part to’ put on 
avalist our olotlat.^ » ^ . „ ,, t 

- - " * - •* - *- - - JS ~* 
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A. I have given figures representing the trade in 
Bengal. I think Government should consider us im- 
portant. 

11648. Q. I hope the United States Consul will pass it 
on to his Government because we do not want to quarrel 
with America. In regavd to an export tax on cloth you 
admit that a moderate export duty is not injurious if it is 
justified for revenue purposes. Could you indicate the 
point up to which the 1 evenue tax may be increased ? 

A. No. It is difficult. 

11649. Q. You have mentioned various substitutes that 
can be used. Cotton is one of them P 

A. Yes. 

11650. Q. L*V | . 1 <*■ fibre substitutes bulkhandling of 
grain is also a »*, \ p f.;(v of jute ? 

X Quite so. We have indicated that also. 

11651. Q. If a country starts bulk handling instead of 
using your jute bags, the mischief will be done, I take it, 
before you come to know of It. 

A. Presumably, before we see it. 

11652. Q. That mischief would be irreparable ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

11653. Q. Is it not rather dangerous to raise the duty 
until you get. to that point ? 

A. Yes But my difficulty is I cannot indicate the 
danger point. 

11654. Q. Would you re-examine the question on every 
attempt to raise the duty P 

A . Surely 

11655. Q. In other parts of India we have had it sug- 
gested to us that the ]ute industry is the one monopoly 
ofc the country ? 

A. We put forward this case because we claim that it 
can be injured. Jute holds no absolute monopoly in the 
packing and wrapping tiade, but only a conditional mono- 
ploy, the condition being the price. 

11656. Q. Canada admits raw jute and unfinished cloth 
free, but imposes a tariff of 7\ per cent, on finished cloth 
and 15 per cent, on jute bags. Do you consider that this is 
a case f oi< action ? 

A . Hot until such time as something more is done. 
They have put up the duty further quite recently, but I 
look upon it as having been done for increasing the 
revenue. 

11657. Q. If they try to make it effective then I 
presume you will take action. 

A. Yes. 

11658. Q. Only when it becoms effective you will object ? 

A. Yes. 

11659. Q. On the subject of reciprocity, you know that 
the tea industry are finding it somewhat difficult to com- 
pete with Java in the Australian market. 

A . Yes. 

11660. Q. Would you suggest in that case that we 
should take off or lower the export duty on bags if they 
would give us preference in tea ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot answer that. It is a more 
difficult questiou than I can deal with. 

11661. Q • I want to know whether any proposal of that 
sort would meet with any opposition from your body. 

A. I am not prepared fco say that it would, but I would 
rather leave the question unanswered. 

11662. Mr. Coyajee. — Q. In your paragraph 3 of their 
statement your Association say that speaking as manu- 
facturers they would not favour the imposition of such 
excise duties, although they find it quite possible to conceive 
that there may be particular instances where these might be 
expedient. Will you kindly elucidate this statement ? 

A . May I leave it unanswered. We quite conceive 
that there may be instances, but I have no case before 
me. 

11663. @. With regard to paragraph 8 of the Association 
statement would you recommend discriminating export 
duties on raw juie to prevent the building up of jute manu- 
factures abroad ? 

A. Yes. 

11664. Q. In the memorandum on the iC Jute trade 
after the war ” which forms one of the enclosures to the 
Association statement it is stated “ The true remedy for 
such a situation would seem, at first sight, to be the im- 
position of a tax on the raw material of an extent equal to 
that imposed by each f oieign country on manufactured jute 
goods. But in practice that does not seem possible, nor 
does it now seem desirable/* What is your view on this 
point ? 

A. We think differently from the experience of our 
woikiug during the war. 

11665. Q, With your experience you think that a 
discriminating export duty is possible and desirable P 


A* Yes. 

11666. Q. Do you think that the present export; duty 
on raw jute has had any effect whatever in checking the 
growth of jute manufactures abroad ? . Do you think that 
it has been at all effective in checking the bag-making 
industry ? - • 

A. No. 

11667. Q. Have you any fear that after they ^ have built 
up a bag -making industry those countries might take'up 
the manufacture of hessians P 

A. It is quite possible. That is a fear which we have 
before us. 

11668. Q. Mr. Rhodes suggested that the United States 
would not build up an industry in hessians when yon can so 
easily destroy that industry by an export tax. Would that 
argument apply to the bag-making industry ? Having: 
set up a bag-making industry they would not be deterred 
from setting up a hessian industry ? 

A. That is the danger we have befoie us. They might 
do so. 

11669. Q. In paragraph 9 of their statement your 
Association say that the expansion of the jute mill indus- 
try in this country^which has taken place in the past shows 
conclusively that a sound ird’stry can be 

established in India wu » 'it *, ; >• -vaa of export 
duties. Is this not too general a proposition in the face 
of the fact that expoit duties are necessary to keep up the 
industry even at this stage ? 

A. "VVe think that export duties may be necessary. 

11670. Q. You say that the expansion of the jute mill 
industry conclusively *hows that a sound manufacturing 
industry can be established. 

A We cannot ai gue against facts which have been estab- 
lished. 

11671. Q. But it has been established at a time when 
other countries were not discriminating against the exports 
of our manufactures. 

A . There was discrimination, but not fco the same extent* 
We have been building up continuously. 

11672. Q. But you have got a good start? 

A . Yes. 

11673. Q. In paragraph 15 of their statement your 
Association say that both as manufacturers and as exporters 
they would recommend the abolition of the existing export 
duty on their manufactures. Do you think that the export 
duty on manufactures has had any effect in handicapping 
your trade as exporters ? 

A. No. It has had no influence on our trade. 

11674. Q. On theleontrary, if you take the figures of 
exports comparing 1920-21 with 1913-14 exports of manu- 
factured goods have all but doubled. 

A . Yes. 

11675. Q. At least it is indicative that the export 
duty on manufactures has not been handicapping your 
industry. 

A. It cannot be said it has been harmful. 

11676. Mr. Narottam Morarjee.—Q . Can you tell me 
the lasting quality substitutes for jute ? 

A . Textilose is a substitute. But the main substitute 
is nettle- fibre which is lasting and good. 

11677. Q. Can it be grown in very large quantities? 

A. It can he grown extensively, if it is wanted. 

11678. Q. If it is grown in large quantities will it not 
curtail the cultivation of foodstuffs ? 

A. I cannot say. 

11679. Q. With regard to elevators, by how much will 
the consumption of jute bag be reduced by the introduction 
of elevators, etc., for storing grains? 

A. I am not in a position to answer that. They 
started exporting in bulk wagons and in bulk steamers 
before the war. Tins practice was, of course, stopped fey 
the war. 

31680. Q. Are' not the wages here cheaper than in 
England and other places ? 

A. Yes. 

11681. Q . So you can manufacture jute cheaper than 
other countries ? 

A . Yes, 

11682. Q. Would it not be more advantageous to foreign 
countries to buy the finished products from India ? 

A. If they impose a tax it would destrt y the effects of 
cheaper manufactui ing. 

11688, Q, There is no handloom industry in Bengal. 

A. No. • 

11684, The Honble Sir Edgar Holberton. — Q. Could 
you tell me how many mills your Association represents 

A. Theie are 76 mills not companies one company may 
have three or four mills. 

11685. Q. Are there any mills outside your Association ? 

t O -r 
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A . There are two which are under construction. I 
have no doubt that they will become members as soon as 
they are veady to start. 

11686. Q. The majority of the mills are limited liability 
concerns, are they net P 

A. Yes. 

11687. Q. Capital coming mostly from Indians ? 

A. Yes. 

11688* Q. But there is one outstanding exception in the 
case of American mills. 

A. There are some American mills. 

116S9. Q. The fact that Americans have started those 
mills here gives some indication that they consider the 
manufacture of jute here is cheap. 

A. One must suppose so. 

11690. Q. Which firm:a*e you associated with? 

A. Messrs. Duncan Bros, and Co. 

11691. Q. Have they jute mills ? 

A. We are managing agents of the Anglo-India J ute 
Mills. 

11692. Q. You made one very interesting re mails in 
reply to Sir Maueckjee Dadabhoy, I understood you to say 
that there was no feaa of the cultivator^ failing to produce 
the jute required. 

A. Yes. 

11693. Q . At the present moment the amount of raw 
jute required is less than normal, is it not ? 

A. Yes. 

11694. Q. Does it happen that that contingency has 
been met by a smaller crop? ' 

A . For the last three years the cultivator has reduced 
the area as the world's demand has proved rather less than 
it should have been, resulting in cheap prices. 

11695. Q. Has the reduction in the supply of jute led 
to any increase in the area for rhe cultivation of food 
grains ? 

A. The raiyat has cut down his area for jute and has 
sown food grains. 

11696. Q. .Supposing there was a boom in the jute 
trade, would you be able to get all the jute you would 
require ? 

A . Yes. If there is any shortage it might be only for 
one season. If the cultivator gets the inducement to 
sow again he ho has done in the past. 

11697. Q. Win- •. £ '* the cultivator begin to sow ? 

A. In March. 

11698. Q. When does he reap P 

A . From June to September. 

11699. Q. So, he has to make up his mind some time 
before March whether he should grow jute ? 

A. Quite so. 

11700. Q. Have you examined any figures to show 
the alternative returns to the cultivator from jute and 
foodstuffs ? 


A . I have no information of recent times. Anything 
I have in my mind will be quite out of date. 

11701. Q. There has - been a tendency in recent years to 
reduce the jute area ? 

A, Yes, owing to the want of demand for jute. But in 
the past we have found the cultivators ready to sow 
jute. If we are in a position to pay him at a normal, say 
good rate, then he will revert to jute. He has always done 
so in the past. 

11702. Q. At the present moment there is a duty on 
jute. I s that paid by the mills or the raiyat ? 

A . It is difficult to say who pays it. 

11703. Q. What I want to find out is whether the 
export duty is really paid by the consumer or the producer 
of the jute? 

A. When we have any difficulty in selling our produce, 
we all have to share the loss. 

11704. Q. On the other hand if you get good prices, 
you would all share in the benefits of the concern. 

A. It pays all, the merchant and the raiyat . 

11705. Q. The raiyat really shares in the fortunes of the 
trade. 

A. I would put it that way. 

11703. President. — Q. With regard to the discrimina- 
ting export duties, in case foreign countries establish jute 
manufacture by roarer jute fiee and imposing a heavy 
duty on the ■’ manufactured goods, you said 

that there would be difficulties in regulating it but that 
it was done during the war. Will vou please explain 
how ? 

A. Jute could only he exported to those countries to 
which permission was given 

11707. Q. Supposing Holland imported jute from India 
and then exported to America it would be normal, but if it 
was done on a very big scale, then the Government of 
India ould take measures against sending any more raw 
jute to Holland. 

A. Presumably. 

11708. Q. Then there is one more point. Supposing 
the importing countries instead of getting direct from India 
get their supplies in a roundabout way through one 
or two middlemen countries, it would add substantially 
to the cost and to that extent their industry would be 
handicapped as compared with the Indian industry. 

A . No doubt. 

11709. Q. These might be the safeguards in respect of 
the policy which you have indicated. 

A. Yes. 

11710. Mr. Mant.-^Q. You said that during the war 
this control was exercised by means of licensing jute 
exports. Bo9s your Association recommend the re-intro* 
duction of this system of Government control? 

A . We do. Some machinery of this sort would be 
necessary. 
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21 tons during 1917-18, while the quantity produced in 
this country exceeds 20,000 tons per year. 

Potassium, sulphate cake is obtained as a bye-product in 
large quantities in tbe manufacture of Nitric acid from Po- 
tassium Nitrate, the latter being one of the main industries 
of the Empire.. The annual export of this commodity to 
the United Kingdom and foreign countries amounted to 
22,782 tons during 1917-18. As the Potassium sulphate 
cake contains considerable Sulphuric aeid, fiequently over 
33 per cent., it is not suitable for sources of pofash salts as 
manure but it is extremely suitable fot the manufactuie of 
• Bichromate of Potash, the free acid being utilised in the 
conversion of chromate into bichromate which contributes 
materially to the economy of the process. 

Natural soda, is offered in plenty in India by the Magadi 
Soda. Co., which is obtained from tbe South African 
deposits and this is cheaper than the soda offered by tbe 
English firm of Messrs. Brunner Mond and Co., Ltd. Later 
researches have been able to dispense with the use of this 
costly raw material altogether in the manufacture of bichro- 
mates. 

11713. QQ. 45 & 58. The industry is essential to the 
national security .and is of substantial importance to the 
economic prosperity of India. Bichromates of Potash and 
Soda are extensively used in the dyeing and tanning indus- 
try and the annual consumption of these chemicals exceeds 
Rs. 20,00,000 in value. . The manufacture of these chemi- 
cals has been rather a difficult problem for the Indian Muni- 
tions Board. It may be pointed out that the tanning 
industry, which is largely dependent upon these chemicals, is 
backed by the Government by substantial measures, such 
as the levying of a heavy export duty on raw hides, 
establishment of experimental tanning laboratories 
(Calcutta Research Tannery, Government Research Tannery, 
Mainar, Central India). The cotton-dyeing industry may 
be considered as thoroughly established in India and it is 
very important that these chemicals, which are lequired for 
these industries, should be manufactured in India. 

11714. Q.. 16. The equipment of the industry has been 
the same as in other countries. In fact, tbe plant has been 
designed and built according, to the latest continental 
practices with substantial improvements covered by 
patents. r l be plant has been made almost automatic, 
requiring the le.ist amount of labour. The quality of the 
products produced is superior to similar stuff placed in the 
market by continental makers and our product analyses 
99}/ 100 per cent. 

11715. Q. 47. The Indian market alone consumes annu- 
ally about Rs. 20,00,000 woitb of Bichromates of Soda and 
Potash, while the natural extension will lead to shipments 
to foreign countries. 

11716. QQ. 48,50, 51 & 52. The industry has to face in 
India as well as in other countries competition mainly 
from Germany, inasmuch as the above goods consigned 
from Germany to the United Kingdom is liable under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act to a customs duty of 
33| per cent, of its value. The result anticipated will be 
that tbe German bichromates being rebuffed fiom tl e 
United Kingdom ports and other foieign ports on account 
of the 33-| duty, will be dumped into India with great 
fall in prices since other countries have the>r protection 
duty and also have their own plant. A similar duty of 33^ 
per cent, on all imports of these chemicals, as are prevalent in 
the United Kingdom, will place the industry in a safe 
position. The restriction may be withdrawn as soon as 
the United Kingdom has done so, because, by that time 
the industry is expected to develop to such an extent as 
would obviate tbe necessity of such special protection. 

The. industiy is also likely to suffer from American 
competitiou and a geneial import duty of 33-$ per cent, 
on Bichromates of Potash and Soda generally wijl place it 
on a sound basis. 

11717. Q. 49 ; There are no special circumstances, natural 
or artificial, which could give the competing country an 
advantage beyond their being iu the fieldtfpr a long time 
and having already built up gigantic plants and getting 
them in full working order. 

11718. QQ. 58 — 55. The industry is likely to suffer less 
from a depressed exchange, as these generally vary between 
narrow limits, and when the exchange has depressed to a 
very" low limit, the expntiag country generally makes 
. amends by charging a correspondingly higher price. In 
\ the case of Germany, the great fall in the Geiman exchange 
v could not be taken advantage of by importers in view of the 
fact that German expoiters and manufacturers, recognis- 
ing the extremely depiessed and uncertain conditions of 
their currency, sell their products in sterling value. The 
exchange problem need not be dieaded and it is likely to 
be only temporary. 


11719. Q. 56. As the industry is developed only in the 
course of two years, the effects of the successive enhance- 
ments of tariff beginning in 19] 6 cannot pioperly be 
gauged as yet. 

11720. Q. 57. No exports of these chemicals have been 
made or reported. • 

11721. Q. 60. This problem has been considered iu full 
detail by the Board of Trade, United Kingdom, and tbeir 
pioceduie should, I think, be adopted in our country as well, 
The United Kingdom have recommended a 38^ per cent, 
duty under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, and to a 
levy of 26 i'er cent, duty under the German Reparation 
(Recovery) Act, 1921. The adoption c t their procedure 
will avoid cases of dumping of merchandise from Germany 
after they aie ubiul-Ji the United Kingdom ports 
on account of the above-mentioned duties. No duty need 
be charged for such items as have no facility or possibility 
of manufacture in this country even though they are 
included for duty in the United Kingdom under the 
Safeguarding of Industries Act and under the German 
Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921. Such items may be 
enumerated as follows from the Notice No. 72 of the 
Custom House, London:— • 

Optical glass and optical elements, whether finished or 
not, microscopes, field and opera glasses, theodolites, sex- 
tants, spectroscopes and other optical instruments. 

Beakers, flasks, burettes, measuring cylinders, thermo- 
meters, tubing and other scientific glassware, evaporating 
dishes, crucibles, combustion boats and other laboratory 
porcelain. 

Galvanometeis, pyrometers, electroscopes, barometers, 
analytical and other precision balances, and other scientific 
instruments, gauges and measuring instruments of precision 
of the types used in the engineering machine shops and 
viewing rooms whether for use in such shops or rooms of 
no*". 

Wireless valves and similar rectifiers and vacuum tubes. 

Ignition magnets and permanent magnets, Hosiery 
latch needles, metallic lui gsten, ferro- tungsten, and manu- 
factured products ot tungsten and compounds (not includ- 
ing ores and minerals; of thorium, cerium and other rare 
earth metals. 

Copies of Notices Nos. 71 and 72, dated lespectively the 
14th and 15th ^"V^er 1921, issued by tbe Custom 
House, London, <.• ! herewith for information. 

11722. GERMAN REPARATION (RECOVERY) 
ACT, 1921. 

Notice to Importers and Agents . 

The following instructions represent the present 
position under the Act as modified by various orders 
of the Board of Trade. They are not applicable to 
goods imported before the 27th May, 1921, as to 
which the former directions remain in force. 

1. Importer to pay 26 per cent, of the value of 
German goods to customs . — Under the German Repara- 
tion (Recovery) Act, 1921, and Treasury Regulations 
made thereunder, the importer of any goods to which 
the Act applies must pay 26 per cent, of the value of 
the goods to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, 
whose receipt for the sum so paid operates as a good 
discharge, up to the amount of the payment, as against 
the person to whom the purchase price of the goods 
is due. 

2. Goods to which Act applies . — The Act applies to 
goods liist consigned fiom Germany to the United 
Kingdom, either directly or indirectly. The place of 
manufacture or production of the goods is immaterial; 
the test is whether tho eountiy, whence the goods are 
first consigned to the UniTcd Kingdom, is Germany. 

Goods are legarded as consigned from the country 
where they wi_rc last o\\ nod and from which they were 
procured by the importer, c.p.. goods of German manu- 
facture or production sent to another country and 
thence shipped to tho United Kingdom are consigned 
from Germany, unless they have been the subject of a 
genuine sale to an independent purchaser m such 
country who has re-sold them to the United Kingdom. 

8. Definition of Germany . — For the purposes of the 
Act. Germany is the country of that name as defined 
by the boundaries laM down in accordance with tbe 
Tieaty of Versailles. For instance, the Rhineland pro- 
vinces in Allied Occupation, Allenstein and Upper 
Silesia, are considered as included in Germany; while 
Dantzig, Memel, the part of Schleswig now included 
in Denmaik, and the parts of East and West Prussia 
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which are now included in Poland, are not so con- 
sidered. [But see paragraph 15 (v) as to the Saar 
Basin.] 

4. Goods fiom other Countries arriving vid Ger- 
many . — In the case of goods shipped from German 
ports which are claimed not to have been first consigned 
from Germany, e.g ., goods consigned from C^cch'- 
Slovakia but shipped from Hamburg, . documentary 
evidence in the form of a through bill of lading, 
railway consignment note, invoice, etc., showing 
consignment to United Kingdom from the original 
point of despatch, must in all cases be produced to the 
Collector of Customs and Excise at the port of importa- 
tion. 

5. Reparation Levy a Substitute for and not hi 
addition to German Export Levy . — Goods on which 
the reparation levy is paid on importation into the 
United Kingdom will not be subject to the export 
levy to be made in Germany. 

6. Value on which payment based . — The value of 
imported German goods for the purposes of the Act 
is the amount which an importer would give for them 
excluding freight r and insurance but including the 
amount payable to the Commissioners under the Act. 
The Act gives the Commissioners power to determine 
value but, without prejudice to that power, the sum 
stated in an invoice of goods imported on sale to be 
the price of the goods will, if it includes the sum 
payable to the Commissioners under the Act, be taken 
as primd facie evidence of the value of the goods. For 
example, if the invoice price of the goods is £100 and 
of this amount J274, and no more, is paid or credited 
to the German exporter, the invoice includes the 
amount payable to the Commissioners, viz., £26, and 
will be accepted as evidence of value of the goods. 

The German Government having now undertaken to 
repay to the exporter the amount collected here under 
the Act, the latter has no pretext for demanding pay- 
ment in cash from the Butish importer of more than 
74 per cent, of the invoice price. If, nevertheless, the 
amount to be paid to the German exporter exceeds 74 
per cent, of the invoice price, the latter cannot be said 
to include the sum (26 per cent.) to be paid to the 
Commissioner':, and cannot be accepted as the value of 
the goods for the purposes of the Act. In such a case 
the value on which the levy is payable will be the sum 
of which the amount to be paid to the German exporter 
represents 74 per cent.; for example, taking the 
instance given above, if the invoice price is £100, and 
the whole" of that sum is paid to the German exporter, 
the value of the goods for the purpose of the Act is 
£135 2s. 8 d . of which 74 per cent, is represented by 
the £100 paid to the exporter and 26 per cent, by £35 
2s. 8 d. payable to the Commissioners. 

7. Entries for Goods to which the Act applies must 
be accompanied by a special statement in Form 
No. 140 (Sale). The declaration on the entry must 
include a statement as follows : — 


This declaration may be written, stamped, or typed, 
either on the face of the entry (anywhere above the 
declarant’s signature) or on the back; in the latter 
case the endorsed declaration must be signed by the 
pei son signing the entry, and the declaration on the 
face must include the following : — 

“ I declare that the statements endorsed on the 
back hereof aie true.” 

Evidence m support of the declaration as to first 
consignment must be produced if called for by the 
Collector of Customs and Excise at the port of im- 
portation. 

12. Entries for goods imported fiom extra-European 
countries will, for the present, continue to be accepted 
without the special declaration (paiagraph 11) m the 
absence of suspicion of first consignment from Germany. 

13. Non-German and German goods to be on differ- 
ent entries. — Goods claimed to be outside the opera- 
tion of the Act, and goods not so claimed, must be 
entered on different entries. 

I 14. Declaration : How to be made. — Declarations 
under paragraph 7 will be accepted from the actual 
importer himself, if an individual; in the case of a 
limited liability company, from any officer of the com- 
pany, duly authorised under seal, or from the manag- 
ing director, or the secretary ; m the case of a private 
company, from one of the partners; or else by a firm 
canymg on business as a shipping or forwarding agent 
to whom the importer has given the necessary written 
authority to act as his agent for customs purposes. 
This written authority will be taken to have given 
ifye agent implied authority to carry out all the 
business (including the making of the necessary 
declaration of value) in the usual way by his clerks 
or servants. TVheie an entiy is presented by a clerk 
in the employment of an authorised firm, and not by a 
person himself expressly authorised, the declaration 
on the entry must bear the declarant’s full signature, 
viz., “ A.B.. cleik to X. & Co.,” and not merely ” X 
& Co.” or X & Co., pp. A.B.” 

Declarations under paragraph 11 will be accepted 
from the person passing the entry, in the absence of 
suspicion of first consignment from Germany. 

15. Exception and exemptions at present in force.— 

(i) Goods Re-imported after Exportation to Germany 
to undergo a Process . 

These goods on re-importation will be liable to a 
payment of 26 per cent, of the price to be paid for the 
execution of the process. Goods exported for this 
purpose should be produced with an application in the 
approved Form No. 141 (Sale) to the customs for 
examination bc-jore exportation, in order to ensure 
their identification on return. Failure to establish 


" I further declare that the particulars shown in 
the annexed statement; are true.” 

8. Invoices . — The relative invoico must he produced 
with every statement under paragraph 7, and a copy 
(in addition to any copv required for other purposes) 
must be supplied for re“ntion by the Custom*. 

9. Postponement of yoyincnt vndrr Bond . — The re- 
paration payment is payable when the Customs entry 
is made and before the goods are delncred, but on 
reasonable cause being shown payment may be post- 
poned fe~a time, not exceeding tluee months, on 
security being given by bond, subject to the proviso 
that hr 'no case will payment be deferred beyond the 

upon which payment of the purchase money is 

due,.. 

10. Receipts for Reparation Payments . — An official 
‘receipt will be -given for every payment. This receipt 
, w&kjaperate -as a good discharge, up- to the sum co- 

against the person to whom the pur- 
gth! _ and the receipt of fee - Gomrais- 

: m ' evidence- of such payment. 
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identity on re-importation may involve liability to 
leparanon payment on the whole value of the goods, 
instead of merely on the cost of the process. 


(ii) Transit and Transhipment Goods. 

Gc/'<I« imp wted for exportation after transit through 
the Unite Kingdom or by way of transshipment, and 
dealt with under the appropriate Customs regulations 
applicable to such goods, arc net subject to the provb 
sion* of the Act. 

(iii) Reparation Goods . 

Goods which are proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Customs and Excise to have been 
delivered by Germany to Allied or Associated Powers 
by way of reparation are exempt from the provisions 
of the Act. Any claim under this exemption mu^t 
be submitted to the Commissioners, together with all 
the available evidence in support of it, but, to avoid 
delay,’ in the absence of suspicion the goods will be 
delivered ofi. the importer or his agent making on the 
entry € declaration' that fee goods to which fee entry 
refers have' been delivered by Germany to an Allied 
qa? Associated Power by way of reparation^ and feat 
he 'to produce ^evidence in proof of the 

_ dec^ar&ridfi to feeT satisfaction .of the Commissioners of 
;; l Cmsfeoms arid ' V - 



( iv ) Goods returned from Germany . 

Goods in respect of which it is proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise : — 

(a) that such article was sent from the United 

Kingdom to Germany, and 

(b) that such aiticle was returned from Germany 

to the United Kingdom unaltered, and 

(c) that the property in such article still remains 

in the person by whom it was consigned 
from the United Kingdom to Germany, 

are exempt from the provisions of the Act. 

This exemption is intended primarily to cover — 

(1) goods sent to a German trader in fulfilment of 

a contract for sale and rejected by him 
as not being of the quality ordered, and 

(2) goods consigned to an agent m Germany for 

the purpose of sale, but returned unsold. 

An application under this exemption must be made 
to the Collector of Customs and Excise at the port of 
rccompamed by a statutory declaration as 
t. with (a), (b) and (c), supported by 

documentary evidence m the form of bills of lading, 
invoices, and correspondence. If necessary, delivery 
under bond will be allowed while the application is 
under investigation. 

Empty packages returned from Germany are re- 
garded as covered by this exemption. 

(t?) Goods pioduced or manufactured in the Saar 
Basin. 

Goods proved to the satisfaction of the Commissioners 
to have been produced or manufactured in the 8aai 
Basm as defined by Article 48 of the Treaty of Versailles 
are exempt xrom tho provisions of the Act, but as this 
territory technically remains part ox Gcimany, goods 
for which the benefit of this exemption is claimed must 
be accompanied by invoices clearly showing production 
or manufacture m the Saar Basm, certified by a local 
authority such as a Mayor or Chamber of Commerce. 

(in) Provision for Reduction of the Amount of the Levy . 

Where it is proved to the satisfaction of the Com- 
missioners that by reason ot any payment or advance 
made, consideration given, or obligation undertaken 
before the 8tli Match 1921, the sum payable to the 
Commissioners under the Act exceeds the amount 
remaining due irom the importer in respect of the 
goods imported, the burn payable to the Commissioners 
is to be i educed by the amount of such excess. 

Persons claiming relief under this provision of the 
Act should apply to the Commissioners of Customs 
and Excise, Custom House, London, E.C., submitting 
full documentary evidence of the payment, advance, 
etc., and of its relation to the goods imported. If 
original documents cannot conveniently be submitted, 
copies sworn as true copies before a Com m issioner for 
Oaths may be lodged. A statutory declaration as to 
the facts must be submitted. The Commissioners 
reserve to themselves the" right to call for further 
evidence in any case. 

1 Importation by Parcel Post . — The instructions 
contained m this Notice apply to goods imported by 
Parcel Post. 

% 

Custom House, London, 

14th September 1921. 

This represents the position on tho date of issue of 
this Notice, and inquiries as to any modifications or on 
points of detail should be addressed to the Secretary. 

(vn) Goods re-consigned from Germany which have 
never been owned in Germ any. 

Goods in respect of which it is proved to the satis- 
faction of the Commissioners oi Customs and Excise 
that after being consigned to Germany by a person or 
persons not resident m Germany the article :s thence 
consigned to the United Kingdom and has not, wlnLi 
in Germany, undergone, any process of manufacture or 
passed out of the ownership of the pci son or persons 


by whom it was consigned thereto are exempt froth 
the provisions of the Act. 

An application under this exemption must be made 
to the Collector of Customs and Lxeiso at the port of 
importation for submission to the Commissioners, 
accompanied by a statutory declaration as to compliance 
with the conditions of the exemption and supported by 
documentary evidence such as bills of lading, invoices, 
correspondence, or certificates from German Customs or 
other public authorities. If necessary, delivery under 
bond will be allowed while tho application is under 
investigation. 

11723. 

KEY INDUSTRY DUTY. 

Notice to importers and agents. 

1. First operation . Rate of duty . Value. — As from 
1st October 1921, inclusive, a customs duty, at the 
rate of one-third of value, is chargeable on the importa- 
tion of the Key Industry goods described m paragraph 
2, urespeetive of the country where manufactured or 
whence consigned, Except that gools consigned from, 
and grown, produced or manufactured in, the British 
Empire are exempt ( see paragraph 5). The value on 
which Key Industry duty is to be charged is defined 
in the Act as the price which an importer would give 
for the goods if the goods wore delivered to him 
freight and insurance paid, m bond at the port of 
importation, and duty is to be paid on that value as 
fixed by the Commissioners of Customs and Excise 
(see pr^granh 3). Key Industry duty is chargeable 
only up to the amount by which it exceeds any other 
Customs duty chargeable. 

2. Goods on which the duty is chargeable — The 
goods chargeable with Key Industry Duty are described 
as follows in the Schedule to the Act ; — 

(a) Optical glass and optical elements, whether 

finished or not, microscopes, field and opera 
glasses, theodolites, sextants, spectroscopes 
and other optical instruments. 

( b ) Beakers, flasks, burettes, measuring cylinders, 

thermometers, tubing and other scientific 
glassware rv*, evaporating 

dishes, cl* j t l .V,.-, »*•' boats, and 
other laboratory porcelain. 

(c) Galvanometers, pryometers, electroscopes, baro- 

meters, analytical and other precision 
balances, and other scientific instruments, 
gauges and measuring instruments of preci- 
sion of the types used m engineering machine 
shops and viewing rooms, whether for use 
in such shops or rooms or not. 

(d) Wireless valves and similar rectifiers, and 

vacuum tubes. 

(e) Ignition magnetos and permanent magnets. 

(/) A ( rc-lamp carbons. 

(g) Hosiery latch needles. 

(ft) Metallic tungsten, f err c -tungsten and manu- 
factured products of metallic tungsten, and 
compounds (not including ores or minerals) 
of thorium, cerium and the other rare earth 
metals. 

(0 All synthesis organic chemicals (other than 
synthetic organic dyestuffs, colours, and 
colouring matters imported for use as such, 
and organic intermediate products imported 
for their manufacture), analytical re-agents, 
all other fine chemicals (except sulphate of 
quinine of vegetable origin) and chemicals 
manufactured by fermentation processes. 

The Act empowers tho Board of Trade to issue 
detaded Ih.s oi the articles which fall under the above 
headings and te alter the lists when i^ued. The Board' 
of Trade lid\e issued lists under headings (a), (b), (e), 
(/i), and‘(i); and copies may be purchased fiom II.M. 
_ ~-. v f)'uce or through any oookseller. 

-*». 1 * * Evidence of Value. Conversion of 

Invoices m Foreign Currencies. — All goods liable to 
Key Industry, duty must be entered on the revised form 
:oj goods liable to ad valorem and Key Industry 
duty [No. 107 (Sale)] and are to be described on the 
entries in accordance with the official Import List and 
also in accordance with the Schedule to the Act, and the. 
Board of Trade Lists. Importers will be required' tc/ 
produce, as evidence of value, the foreign 'exporter’s 
invoice for the goods, with freight notes And other 
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documents showing the charges for freight and insur- 
ance. A copy of every invoice must be Xr> - 

retention by the Customs. Invoices, &c.. .1 

currencies are convertible into sterling at the rate of 
exchange current on the date of the repoit of the im- 
porting ship. Where another Customs duty is charge- 
able as well as Key Industry duty, the amount charge- 
able in respect of each must be shown separately. 

Articles to be charged with Key Industry Duty must 
not, however, be entered on the same form with 
articles to be chaiged with ad valorem duty under the 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1915. Articles enumerated in the 
Board of Trade Lists but specially excepted by the 
Notes thereto should be entered on the ordinary form 
of Free Entiy [No. 23 or 24 (Sale)]. 

4. Declarations on Entries; how ,fo be made . — 
Declarations will be accepted from the actual impoiter 
himself, if an individual; m the case of a limited 
company, from any officer of the company, duly 
authorised under seal, or from the managing director, 
or the secretary; in the case of private company, from 
one of the partners; or else by a firm carrying on 
business as a shipping or forwarding agent to whom 
the importer has given the necessary written authority 
which in the case of a limited company must be under 
the company’s seal,* to act as his agent for Customs 
purposes. This written authority will be taken to have 
given the agent implied authority to carry out all the 
business (including the making of the necessary de- 
claration of value) in the usual way by his clerks or 
servants. Where an entry is presented by a clerk in 
the employment of an authorised firm, and not by a 
person himself expressly authorised, the declaration on 
the entry must bear the declarant’s full signature, vis., 
“ A.B., clerk to X & Co.,” and not merely “X & 
Co.,” or “X & Co., pp. A.B.” 

5. Goods claimed to be exempt as consigned from , 
and grown , produced or manufactured m the British 
Empire . — The exemption is allowable on the same 
conditions as Imperial Preference in respect of other 
Customs duties ( see Leaflet No. 2?4, which will be 
supplied on application). 

Such goods should he entered on the revised form 
for goods liable to ad valorem duties [No. 107 (Sals)], 
etc., as free of duty, subject to production of the 
necessary evidence. 

6. Articles which have lost their idcyitity as ingre- 
dients or parts of compound aiiicles exempt . — -Where 
an imported article is a compound auiclc of which an 
article liable to Kcv Industry duty is an ingredient 
or forms part, Key Industry duty i<= not chargeable in 
respect of ihe compound article if the compound is of 
such a nature that the article liable to duty ha^ lo*t 
its identity. 

* Letters of autlioiisiuion i'eed not be scaled *f tliev ai„ j >1:1 eJ In an 
o'ficei of the co-rpany who ht.s been specially authorised ui.def the 
company's seal to issue such letteis, 


7. Transit Of Transhipment Goods . — Goods imported 
in transit or in transhipment and dealt with under the 
apr)"op”:-;te Customs regulations are exempt. 

/.* — Goods imported into the United 
Kingdom after exportation therefrom are exempt from 
Key Industry duty, if it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners of Customs and Excise either that 
the goods had not been imported previously to expor- 
tation, or that no drawback of duty was allowed on 
exportation, or that any drawback so allowed has been 
repaid to the Exchequer; but goods which have been 
imported and expoited by way of transit under bond 
have not been imported or exported for this purpose. 
Goods intended to be exported and re-imported may be 
examined by Officers of Customs and Excise before 
exportation, with a view to ensuring their identification 
on re-importation. Full information may be obtained 
on application. Exporters are advised to arrange for 
goods which are to be re-imported to be examined 
before exportation, as the exemption can only be allowed 
if the re-imported goods can be satisfactorily identified. 

9. Drawbacks. — On the exportation, as merchandise, 

of goods which are proved to have paid Key Industry 
duty, and not to have been used in the United King- 
dom, a drawback equal to the duty paid is allowable. 
V 1 . 1 on which drawback is claimed must be 
1 1 '-v. i for examination by Officers of Customs and 

Excise before exportation. 

10. Bonded Warehouses. — Goods liable to Key Indus- 
try duty cannot be deposited in bonded warehouses, and 
the duty must be paid on the importation of the goods, 
except as regards goods which are liable to Key Indus- 
try duty in addition to other Customs duty. 

11. German Reparation ( Recovery ) Act. — The opera- 
tion of the German Reparation (Recovery) Act is not 
affected, and the payments under that Act (which die 
not Customs duties) remain distinct from Key Indus- 
try duty and payable as provided by the relative law 
and regulations. 

12. Contracts. — Attention is drawn to the provisions 
of section 10 (1) of the Finance Act, 1901, -which reads 
as follow < 4 : “ Where any ney customs import duty or 
new excise duty is imposed, or where any customs 
import duty or excise duty is increased, and any goods 
in respect of wffiich the duty is .payable are delivered 
after the day on which the new or increased duty 
takes effect in pursuance of a contract made before that 
day, the seller of the goods may, in the absence of 
agreement to the contrary, recover, as an addition to 
the contract price, a sum equal to any amount paid by 
him in respect of the goods on account of the new duty 
or the increase of duty, as the case may be.” 

13. Further Information. — -Any further information 
required will be furnished on application to the Seers, 
tary, Customs House, London. E.C.3, or at any Customs 
and Excise Office. 


Oral evidence, dated Calcutta, the 17th January 1922. 


11724. President.-- Q. You are Industrial Chemist, De- 
partment of Industries, Bengal ? 

A . Yes. 

11725. Q. Before you took up this appointment, you 
frere interested in various industries in Bengal P 

A* Not various, hut one Chemical Works. 

"1H26. Q. You are interested in Chemical Works ? 

A Yes. 

-.11727. Q. In answer to Questions Nos. 44 and 59 you 
Say C| Indian chrome iron is generally shipped to foreign 
countries for the manufacture of bichromates where the 
wiling price is pearly double the rates prevailing in India ; 

- if chrome iron ore sells in India at R$. 40 a ton, it will 
[ on the continent at Us. 80 to i00 a ton at the lowest.” 

“ n\f or this difference in price ?’ . _ 

Y ^ _ * " A aiddleman* s commission , 

manufactured. „ from raw 






A ^ 

11729. & 51-. psA 

62, you say iatostr? 

ia other countries competition" mainly feo^Germany^Ihls- 
ihuch as the above goeds consigned from - Germany , 


United Kingdom is liable under the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act to a customs duty of 33} per cent, of its value* 
The result anticipated will be that the German bichro- 
mates being rebuffed from the United Kingdom and 
other foreign ports on account of the 33-§ per cent, duty 
will be dumped into India jtfrith great fall in prices.” 
Theiefoie vou rcaUy want protection against dumping by 
foreigners P 

A. Not only against dumping, because the dumping 
may be, as a matter of fact, the result of accumulated stocks 
of previous years, but also on account of the manufacturers 
not being able to e^poit any to the United Kingdom. 

11780. Q. That is to say, by the curtailment of the 
markets, they will try to dump in other ports ? 

A . Just to keep their factories going. They cannot 
out down. 

11731. Q. They will be doing this at a loss ? 

A. Sometimes they will bo doing it at a loss. 

11732. They cannot continue for a longtime work- 
ing at a loss F , 

A. !$o. they cannOt.pos^ibly continue td do sov- 

, IJ.7 33L Q. * Therefore m%i fenlpptary 

r JU Not temporary; 

. tiue& Act a 

- 
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Bichromate ^of Potash, m the United Kingdom. So long 
as that restriction prevails in the United Kingdom, similar 
restrictions should prevail in oar country as well. 

11784, Q. Then you also apprehend competition from 
America ? 

A. Yes. My idea w that reaiiiclion may be withdrawn 
as soon as the United Kingdom has done so because by 
that time the industry is expected to develop to such an 
extent as would obviate the necessity of such special pro- 
tection. We have been progressing rapidly fitting up and 
working an automatic plant and as soon as our production is 
eay, a. couple of thousand rupees worth of pioducts per day 
we will be able to face foreign competition effectively, 
because wo are very favourably placed with regard to raw 
materials required for the manufacture of Bichiomates of 
Potash and Soda. 

11735. Q, You only want temporary protection till you 
establiah your industry on a footing of high efficiency P 

A* Say five or ten years’ protection. 

11736. Sir Edgar Molberton, — Q. Your real trouble 
has arisen from the passing of the Safeguarding of Indus- 
tries Act at home P 

A. Yes. 

11737. Q You say that it will cause dumping ? 

A. Yes, J have been following the market. We started 
manufacture and sale from the beginning of 1920 in 
right earnest and we used to sell at that time at Rs. 1-2-0 
a pound, then^ the price gradually came down to 14 and 
13 annas. Since the passing of the Safeguarding of 
Industries Act, the price has come down to 7 annas or so. 

11738. Q. What is (he product you sell? 

A. Bichromate of Potash. 

11739. Q. 1 >o you sell Bichromate of Soda ? 

A. We are contemplating the manufacture of Bichro- 
mate of Soda because Bichromates of Potash and Soda me 
allied products. 

11740. Q. You say that the competition will continue as 
long as this Safeguarding of Industries Act remains on. 

A. Yes. 

11741. Q. Have you entirely severed your connection 
with this firm now ? 

A. Yes. 

11742. Q. You are entirely a Government servant P 

A . Yes. 

11743. Q. Can you tell me the capital of the company ? 

A. It is over Rs. 3-^ lakhs. 

11744. Q. Is that in Calcutta? 

A . In the suburbs of Calcutta. 

11745. Q. Have they paid any dividends yet ? 

A . Not yet. They have a debit balance of Rs. 24,000 
this year. 

11746. Q. That you put down to any special circum- 
stances ? 

A . No, that is because we could noi run our full plant. 

11747. Q. .Are there similar factories in India ? 

A. No. This is the only factory successfully manufac- 
turing bichromates. Others have expei imented and failed. 
I did the investigation, I did everything ; I designed and 
built it myself in accordance with continental practices. 

11748. Q. How could the business afford to spare your 
services P 

A. Of course there are other competent people who 
now look after the manufacture. In fact, everything had 
been done. 

11749. Q. Once it is started, eveiytliirg is easy ? 

A . If a plant has been assembled and automatic devices 
have been fixed up, it only awaits working. 

11750. Q. With reference to your remarks m reply to 
Questions Nos. 53 and 55 * The industry is likely to suffer 
less from a deptessed exchange ” would you please exydain 
what \ ou mean by that ? 

'N A . If you follow the subsequent lines I have explained 
that the exporting country generally makes amends bv 
charging correspondingly higher prices. If the ex ban go 
has fallen low, the exporting country will make amenis. 

11751. Q. The German exchange is veiy low. 

A . Yes, but you won’t get German goods in marks. 
We have to pay in sterling. 

11752. Q. Really the position is not affected by the fall 
in exeh mge. 

„ A, £ have a ptusonal account current in marks and when- 
ever I offer payment even for the purchase. of books, they 
refuse. They say * pay us in sterling.* 

11753. Q. You mean that the price is fixed on the 
’ English price. 

A Yes. 

11754. Q. They always sell in sterling. 

A. They quote in £ s. d If we pay in marks they 
convert into shillings. 


11755. Q. And you think that exchange has not affected 
3 our trade at all. 

A. No. 

11756. Mr. Narottam Morcirjee . — Q. Do you sell all 
your articles locally ? 

A. Yes. At present we are turning oat only a small 
quantity. Oar main programme awaits being given effe<A 
to. As soon as our plant is in full working order, it would 
of course, give at the rate of Rs. 2,000 a day or Rs. .60,000 
a month and this is only one-fourth of what India con- 
sumes. 

11757. Q. Can you explain why the Magadi Soda Co. 
could produce soda much cheaper than English or Gei*man 
soda ? 

A. The Magadi Soda Co. mine soda, which is a 
natural soda. It is a mixture of soda bicarbonate and soda 
carbonate. As this is a mined product, you simply dig 
it, load in trucks and bring it here to Budge Budge. It is 
a natural soda simply dug out of the earth. 

11758. Q. You require 33 J per cent, duty only for 5 or 
10 years ? 

A . Yes. 

11759. Mr. Coyajee.—Q . I think that it would be 
necessary to impose this duty so W the . Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act prevails in j i i ■'*•1 Kingdom P 

A. Yes, as long as there is that Act. 

11760. Q. Apart from the question of that Act, you don't 
think your industry requires any further protection. 

A. I don’t think so. As soon as our automatic plant 
will he m running order, we shall bo able to meet effee« 
lively foreign competition. 

11761. Mr. Rhodes, — Q. You say that the cotton-dyeing 
industry is thoroughly established m India and that it is 
veiy important that those chemicals which are required for 
these industries should be manufactured in India. 

A. Yes. 

11762. Q. Do you suggest that the cottoa-dyeing indus- 
try should be pioieeted ? 

A. Of course, I have not studied the problem. There 
are mnny circumstances which affect the cottomdyeing 
industry, for instance, heavy import duty on yarn, etc. 

11763. Q, You have not studied the question of the 
cotton-dyeing industry. 

A. No. 

11764. Mr, Mantr — Q. You say that the raw materials 
required for the industry are found naturally. Are they in 
localities whence you can get them easily to your factory ? 

A. Yes. 

11765. Q t Where is your factory ? 

A. In Nark uldanga, near the Sealdah Station. 

11766. Q . You have no difficulty in getting your chrome 
iron ore ? 

A . No. The ore is found in large quantities in the 
Singhbhum district and Baluchistan. 

11767. Q. I ask you because we have had statements 
made by other witnesses to the effect; that there was diffi- 
culty in bringing the raw materials to the factories ? 

A. In that connexion I should like to mention a few 
points. The railway freight is somewhat unfair in certain 
cases because if yon compare the same mileage traversed in 
America or other foreign countries, you will find the Indian 
Railway s tariff very unsatisfactory. 

11768, jQ. You mean that railway freights are cheaper 
in America than here ? 

A. Yes. Any legislation or any recommendation which 
will i educe the freight will substantially help the industries. 

11769. Q. Wheie are your maikets situated ? 

A. Practically all over India. Bombay consumes much, 
Madras also to a fair extent and also other places. 

11770. Q. You say in your repp es to Questions Nos. 45 
and 5S that the industry ns essential to the national security 
and is of substantial importance to the economic prosperity 
of India. It forms the basis of other industries such as 
tanning and dvemg, does it not ? 

A. Yes. 

11771. Q. Yon ask for a duty on chemicals F 

A . Yes. 

11772. Q. Won’t that put up the cost to the other 
industries ? 

A. That will be a fact to a certain extent. But, of 
course, any endeavours which will be made lo protect one 
industry will in the first instance to some extent hamper 
another but not to a very great extent because chemicals 
required by these industries, e g,> dyeing and tanning are 
veiy small. They require them only for finishing. , 

11773. Q. There is no other industry, with the .excep- 
tion of tanning and dyeing, which is dependent omit? . 
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A . No, "but a few pounds may be used by the labora- 
tories and a few pounds may be required for electric 
batteries. 

11774, Q. When you say es The industry is essential to 
the national security *' you refer only to the tanning and 
dyeing industries? 

c A . It has been recommended like that by the Govern- 
ment of India. This problem was actually set by the 
Government of India as a special pioblem for investigation 
by the Indian Munitions Board, Simla, at the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. 

11775. Q. When you talk of national security, it is only 
those two industries that you are referring to ? 

A. Yes. 

117/6. Q. In your answer to Question No. 60, you say 
that the United Kingdom have “ recommended ,f a 33| per 
cent. duty. You mean they Lave actually imposed it ? 

A. Yes. 

11777. Sir 3I(*dul‘jce Dadabhoy . — Q. Has the duty 
been actually imposed ? 

A , Yes. 

11778. Q. When was it ? 

A . In October 1921. 

11779. Q. And £ince then lifts Germany diverted its 
exports to other countries ? 

A. Of course, we feel the German competition very 
much. 

11780. Q. You do not feel the American ? 

A . Not to that extent. 

11781, Q. Has Geimany diverted the goods to India in 
1 arger quantities P 

A . It seems so. .We have examined the customs returns 
during the last six to eight months. 

11782. Q . I want figures after the imposition of this 
duty, during the last three months. Have you examined 
the customs returns for these three months ? 

A . I have had no opportunity to do that, but we have 
found a large fall in price. There are German agents in 
Bombay who are willing to sell at very low prices, and *ve 
have had difficulty in fixing up our prices with consumers. 

11783. Q. There is only one company in Ind : a, and 
that is yours ? 

A. Yes. 

11784. Q. What percentage of the total requirements 
does your company produce ? 

A* India consumes 20 lakhs wortli : we shall pioduce 
about 7 lakhs worth. We hive got arrangements to 
produce another 7 lakhs wortli within a short time. 


11785. Q. Will you be able to produce all the require* 
ments? 

A . There is no reason why we should not. 

11786. Q. Will other companies be started ? 

A. No, because the idea is that our business has been 
very carefully developed under patent inventions ^ under 
Indian conditions. Special processes have been devised to 
utilise Indian raw materials, for instance, we have dispensed 
with the use of soda, as this is an imported stuff. 

11787. Q. But a large quantity of imports will still be 
required for several years to meet Indian requirements ? 

A , Not necessarily. They may be required only for 
a year or two. As soon as there will be a. demand, we shall 
be able to increase our production very briskly. 

11788. Q. You say your company will be able to meet 
the enfcho demand ? 

A. Yes, in course of time. As soon as there is a 
demand for oiu* products we shall be able to increase our 
production. 

11789. Q. Has the demand fallen owing to the impo- 
sition of the duty in England or owing to a general slump 
in the trade ? 

A. The demand has not fallen, but the goods come 
from Germany at very low prices. 

11790. Q. What is the price at present ? 

A . At piesentit may be 6 or 7 annas. 

11791. Q. At what rate are you able to ssll now P 

A . to 9 annas. 

1179i. Q. Are the Germans undercutting you ? 

A . Yes. We are able to sell our goods at higher 
prices, because our product analyses generally 100 per cent. 

11793. Q. Then why do you want this protection ? 

A . Because in the infant stage our cost of production is 
somewhat higher. 

11791. Q. You say you are getting higher prices for 
your product and you are able to sell your product. Then 
why should you want protection ? 

A, We are getting higher prices, but they will fall 
giadually. Wo have a debit balance in our company. We 
have to sell cheaper because the market is sack. 

11795. Q. Who are the managing agects of this com- 
pany P 

A. I used to manage it, but I have now; left and 
delegated the management to a competent person. There 
are no managing agents. 

11796. Q. All the capital has been subscribed ? 

A, We have 3J lakhs subscribed capital out of a 
nominal capital of 7 lakhs. 


Witness No. 78. 


W« J. ALCOCK, Esq., Consulting Chemical Engineer, Calcutta. 


Written statement, dated the 11th January 1922. 


11797. Q. 43. I am a Consulting Chemical Engineer in- 
terested in the manufactures of heavy chemicals and paper 
pulp. 

11798. Q. 44. Coal, salt, limestone, bauxite, clays, 
grasses and wood fibres (bamboo). 

11799. Q. 45. Yes, the development of the chemical 
industry is essential for the economic prosperity of India. 
Upon it pi actically depends the ultimate success of the 
“bleaching, dyeing, soap, paper and allied industries. 

- 11800. 46. There are a few up-to-date works whose 

Equipment compares ’favourably with other countries, but it 
.fcaanof be said that India generally compares favourably 
mlh ntheif countries in hey chemical industry. The indus- 
try is in its infancy and it would not be reasonable to 
make comparisons without h *ving the data Of each section 
analysed. * " 

* 11801. Q. 47. Internally. 

<^.4% Practically the price is controlled by the 
is Effected by the markets in Europe, 
Manchester. The market price 




with the exception d& sulphur^ $4! 
heavy, freight charges. I 


11803. Q. 49. Yes, naturally the chief centres of the 
heavy chemical Industry in England have one great 
natural advantage, that is, that they can draw their 
supplies of raw materials from a very small radius, and 
the same applies to the sale of their products and shipment 
for export. 

The natural facilities are so great as may well be seen the 
largest alkali pioducer pumps its saturated solution of salt 
or brine fiom its own source of supply within an area of 
about 10 miles and secures its supplies of coal and lime- 
stone from a distance . not exceeding 50 miles.. This firm 
has controlled the alkali market for many years. 

11804. Q. 50. I think the industry needs protection 
but in another manner than by imposing duties on the 
imported article. I will make my suggestions under 
answer to Question No. 55. 

11805. jQ- 52. Only occasionally I think, as I don’t 
th;nk merchants can carry Jar *8 stocks of chemicals which 
they may have difficulty in realizing. 

- 11806. Q. 55. Yes, by a subsidised railway rate on raw . 
material for key chemical industries. 

Reason we have in this country practically In every ease; 
long freightage to bring, our raw materials to centres 
when manufacturers can find a market tor the disposed of 
their nrofiucts. . J*. . J, 
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Salt, which is the basis of alkali bleaching powder and 
hydrochloric acid, would, if we were to use Indian salt, 
be procured from the Madras and Ganjam Coast ; it can be 
secured there at about Rs. 12 to Rs. 17 per. ton, but if 
brought to Calcutta district it has to bear a railway freight 
of Rs. 21 which kills it as far as the use in the production 
of Alkali. It costs the alkali producers in Cheshire about 
Rs. 3 in the form of brine. The same remarks as to 
freight apply to limestone. 

Coal is our only favourable mateiial, and this is not the 
quality of good Staffordshire or Lancashire coal. Bauxite 
can he obtained in Jubbulpore, Central Provinces, at. a 
reasonable price ; this is the raw material ^or alumina 


sulphate used in the manufacture of paper. The rate from 
Jubbulpore is Rs. 18 ; the freight is Rs. 6 more than the 
raw material costs at poinu of loading. It will be seen 
that distances are against the manufacture of heavy 
chemicals, and I am of the opinion that given a reasonable 
i ebate on carrying to bring us in line with the cost of san^p 
in other countries we could develop with success our 
chemical industry. In the liver Hughli we have excellent 
water for the manufacture of chemicals, paper bleaching 
and dyeing. We have also a large consuming market 
internally which, if we produced our own chemical products, 
would not be subject to the exchange as if we were depen- 
dent on export. , 


Oral evidence, dated Calcutta the 17th January 1922. 


11807. President: — Q. You are Consulting Chemical 
Engiieer and you are interested in the manufacture of 
heavy chemicals P 

A. Yes. 

11803. Q. Your raw materials are coal, salt, limestone, 
bauxite, clays, grasses and wood fibres (bamboo) P 

A. Yes. 

11809. Q. Do all the raw materials exist in India? 

A. The raw materials exist in India. 

11810. Q. You claim that the development of the chemi- 
cal industry is essential for the economic prosperity of 
India ? 

A. Yes. 

11811. Q . Because upon its success depends the ultimate 
success of bleaching, dyeing, soap, paper and allied (indus- 
tries ? 

A. Yes. 

11812. Q. Do you think that the sort of protection 
which you ask for in answer to Question No. 55 will 
enable you to develop your industries? Will they be able 
to stand on their own legs in course of time ? 

A. Well, I think so. Take, for instance, salt. Salt 
is the key of the chemical industry. You want it for 
alkali, bleaching powder and hydrochloric acid. What 
we are suffciing from in this country is geographical 
distances. Salt in India is situated in the Punjab and 
in Rajputana. There is some salt on the Bombay side 
got by evaporation. There is also salt made on Madras 
Coast. To bring the salt to the centres of industry where 
it is used for alkali, bleaching powder, etc., entails long 
distances. This makes it impossible for us to compete 
with foreign countries. 

11818. Q. One form of protection that you suggest is 
subsidised railway rate on raw materials for key chemical 
industries ? 

A. Yes. 

11814 Q. And then for the manufacture of alkali you 
have got to select a site which is most favourably situated 
in regard to distances. Which in your opinion is the best 
site, a site near a place where salt is produced or a site 
near a place where coal is produced P 

A . As a rule you have to carry a heavier weight of 
raw materials than finished products, and it would be 
advisable and advantageous I think to have your 
works near the raw materials. Unfortunately, with one 
exception, they are very far apart. The only exception 
I know of is the Madras area. The opening up of a 
coalfield at Talcher brings in the possibility of a feasible 
proposition. You have in Madras good limestone, and you 
have a large section of its coast where salt is produced, 
not of the highest quality, but I think it is possible to 
make alkali from it. When you go to the Bombay side, 
you are a long way away from your coal and a long way 
away also from limestone. It might be possible on the 
Bombay side to make alkali and bleaching powder by 
decomposition by electrical energy, because we know that 
there is a scheme for providing electrical energy there 
which will provide power as cheap as coal. 

11815. Q. Which is your best market, Calcutta or 
Bombay ? 

A . Prubably with the advance of the cotton industry 
which is going on on the Bombay side Bombay will be a 
better market than Calcutta, 

11816. Q. Is it not always advantageous to establish 
your industry where you can reach the consumer with the 
least cost of transport ? 

A . Yes. 

11817. Q. Assuming for argument’s sake that at 
Madras or Bombay you can woik your industry economi- 
cally and profitably, but. that some one established tbe 
industry at Calcutta which is unsuitable from the point 


of view of raw materials and markets, would you still 
advocate some sort of protection in regard to that 
industry ? 

A. Well, I think, taking all theso things into considera- 
tion and the distance # of the raw materials, you will have 
to give some sort of protection. 

11818. Q. Suppose, for instance, that this industry is 
established in Bombay, Madras and Calcutta, and in conse- 
quence of the natural advantages and the reduced cost of 
transport at Madras the manufacturers there are able to 
get a profit of 10 per cent , in Bombay because of its various 
difficulties they only make a profit of 5 per cent., and in 
Bengal they get no profit at all, but make a small loss. 
What would be your recommendation in regard to the 
policy towards tbe different manufacturers? 

A . Well, I think without doubt you will have to treat 
them on their own areas. 

11819. Q. That means the consumer would be penalised. 
When you can establish the industry and work it profitably 
at one centre, why should tbe other centres get any protec- 
tion at all at the expense of the consumer ? 

A . I do not think any section can do that without assist- 
ance. 

11820. Q. Assume, for argument’s sake, that three 
firms start alkali works, one in Madras, one in Bombay and 
one in Calcutta. Suppose the Bengal firm made a loss ; the 
Bombay firm was little more succesful and made a small 
profit ; and the Madras firm, because of the natural advan- 
tages of Madras, made good profits, Now these three 
factories are working, and the Madras factory supplies 
cheaper than the Bombay 2nd Bengal factories without any 
protection ? 

A. Assist Bombay and Bengal, 

11821. Q. You know protection means increased cost to 
the consumer? 

A. I am not advocating protection. 

^ 11822. Q. Subsidised railway rates are a form of protec- 
tion. 

A . Yon get the benefit of the increased carrying. 

11823. Q. Increased carrying would be of some advan- 
tage if the railways do not get enough to carry, but the 
facts are otherwise ? 

A . Quite. 

11824. Sir ManecTcjee Daddbhoy Q. The whole 
trouble, I understand, comes from the fact that all these 
raw materials which are necessary for your industry are 
scattered all over the country ? 

A . Yes. (Witness produced a map and showed how the 
raw materials required for the industry were scattered in 
different place* There were salt and limestone at Madras, 
but no coal ; there was coal in Calcutta, but no salt or lime- 
stone : there was salt in Bombay, but no coal.) 

11825. Q. Theie is salt in Ganjam, and there is coal in 
Bengal. Can’t you do anything ? 

A. No. I am speaking as a Northwicb man. The 
natural facilities theio are so great that the largest alkali 
producer pumps bis brine from a distance of about 10 
miles and the soda contents in a ton of alkali cost about 
Bs. 3. Indian salt will probably cost about Rs. 15 to' 
Rs. 18 per ton. 

11826. Q. In other woids, it is not a suitable industry 
which could compete on economical terms with other 
countries 0 

A. Not if left to itself. I do not think so. 

11827. Q. Under heavy chemicals what do you include ? 
A, I mean alkalis and acids. 

11828, Q, In your answer to Question No, 55 you say 
(i by a subsidised railway rate on raw material for key 
chemical industries.” Have you got any definite scheme 
of subsidies to be placed before the Commission P 

l 2 $ 
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A . 1 thmk it is a matter for the railway authorities t© 
consider. I have not any scheme to give. 

118 J9. Q. Yon do not know what railway rates will 
help your industry ? Can’t you give me an idea as to 
what rate will help your industry ? 
r*A. I think a rate of about Rs. 8 would help bec.uise.we 
are coming then nearer to the coal m Bengal. Besides 
there is another important factor. Hydrochloric acid is 
manufactured cheaply by the combustion— combustion of 
chlorine and hydrogen in a combustion furnace in Eng- 
land and America. This method of manufacture will 
revolutionise the industry. 

11830. Q. In your written statement you say that if 
Indian salt be procured from the Madras and Ganjam Coast 
it can be secured there at about Rs. 12 to Es. 17 per ton, hut 
if brought to Calcutta district it has to bear a railway 
freight of Rs. 21. You also say lower down that the rate 
from Jubbulpore is Es. 18 and the freight is Rs. 6 more 
than the raw material costs at point of loading ? 

A . That is an instance of how heavily we are charged on 
raw materials. 

11831. Q. But I am not clear even if you had a subsi- 
dised railway rate yai would still be ip*a position to compete 
with foreign imports ? 

A. "We should have difficulty, I think, probably for 10 
years, until we become a factor in the world’s producers. 
We should he very small producers for 10 years. 

11832. Q. Would it not he unfair to the ordinary con- 
sumer to carry on this subsidised system of freights for 
another 10 years ? 

A. If you want to make the country self-contained you 
must do so. 

11833. Mr. Mant : — Q. Your description of your diffi- 
culties raises a doubt whether it is woith while to pay (he 
cost of establish Jiff these industries. You say that the salt 
costs the alkali producers of Cheshire about Rs. 3 per ton. 
The salt of the Gan jam Coast will he procured for Rs. 12 to 
Rs. 17 a ton and has to hear a railway rate of Rs. 21. 
That means it costs you at least Rs. 33 a ton, i.e, t 11 time * 
the cost of the raw material ai home ? 

A . Yes. 

11834. Q. Is it a practical proposition to subsidise an 
industry to that extent P Would not the cost to the country 
be too large P 

A. But we have other advantages. The great factor is 
thatrif you do not do this your country in case of war may 
experience a difficulty for supplies and work may have to 
he stopped. 

11835. Q. You propose this as an essential industry for 
war purposes ? 

A . To carry the country through a war period, not for 


war purposes. 

11836. Q. You mean to enable the country to keep its 
industries going in time of war P 

A . Quite so. 

11837. Q . That is the only ground on which you could 
justify such a heavy subsidy ? 

A . Also as the industry develops you employ more 
people in it. Again when you create an industry you also 
create subsidiary industries with it. It is all for the 
betterment of the country. 

11838. Q. At a very heavy cost to the general taxpayer p 

A . I do not think like that. My idea is that you would 
not really injure the taxpayer and the advantages will be 
very great. The import of alkalis in this country is now 
30,000 tons. It will probably be 55,000 tons in the next 
five years. 

11839. Q. Can you estimate the total cost to Govern- 
ment of these subsidies that yGu suggest ? 

A . With a bounty of Rs. 5 it will amount to about Rs. 5 
lakhs annually. 

11842. Q. Your object is that those industries should 
ho increased, is it not ? 

A. t 

1184L Q. Will there not be a corresponding increase 
in the cost of the subsidies? - 


' A. There- will he an increase of revenue to Government. 
Surely the manufacturers will have to par? income-tax. 

regard to the alkali * industry. 

applies to the. bleaching indus- 
salt Jfao. I 

oow ttM • Jtat the 

phuric acid. 

11843. Q. You estimated Just? ndw~R5&& 
extent of the bounty P . 


A. It is a very rough figure. 

11844. Q. Supposing Government did decide to sub- 
sidise this industry, would it not be better to grant an 
all-round bounty of, say, Rs. 5 a ton on manufacture 
than give lebates on railway freights, because then 
you would put up the factory in the most economical 
place. You would be encouraged to work on the most 
economi/^l lines. If you get a rebate on railway freight 
you mz ^ not be inclined to do so ? 

A. I think any manufacturer would do th#t. He would 
endeavour to do that himself. 

11845. Q. If Government shares the cost of transport 
you would remove one incentive to economy. If the manu- 
facturer has to pay the whole transport charges he will be 
inclined to keep these as low as possible ? 

A. I would not grant a rebate or subsidy on railway 
rate merely on the application of a mannfai turer. The 
manufacturer would have to go before a technical com- 
mittee anl prove that he was reasonably entitled to a re- 
bate or bounty. I would not give Rs. 5 a ton . on bauxite 
where it was unnecessary. Under my proposition a manu- 
facturer of chemicals would have to appear before the 
committee and lay his costs on the table before the 
experts 

11816. Mr. Rhodes Q. Mr. Alcock, you are talking 
of the manufacture of chemicals from indigeuous salt. 
Would it noL be cheaper to manufacture them from 
imported salt ? 

A. It is to-day cheaper. 

11847. Q. It would cost much less to buy salt from 
Liverpool and manufacture it heie, is that not so P 

A . Yes. 

11848. Q. Has the manufacture of bleaching powder 
fiom imported salt been considered P 

A. It has not been considered here. 

11849. Q. It is not feasible ? 

A . I think so. 

11850. Q. What is the import duty on salt used in the 
manufacture of chemical industries ? 

A. T\ ere is not any duty. 

11851. Q . It comes in free? 

A, Yes, That is why I suggest that if you put a duty 
on salt you double that on the alkalis. It will he practi- 
cally double on alkali manufactured in India (2 Lons salt-—* 
I ion alkali). 

11852. Q . What is the advantage in manufacturing 
from indigenous salt when you can manufacture more 
cheaply from the imported salt? 

A, Because you make the country self-contained. 

11853. Q. That is the only advantage? 

A. I think it is a very great advantage. You are creat- 
ing more or less two industries, manufacture of salt and 
manufacture of bleaching powder. 

11854. Q. Manufacture from imported salt has never 
been ir id pr-Jhn^y c Is bleaching powder made in the 
country in any quantity ? 

A. Yes. 

11855. Q. I suggest it would be better to manufacture 
bleaching powder from importe l salt rather than from 
indigenous salt? 

A . I do not think so. 

11856. Q. You cannot compete with the imported 
bleaching powder ? 

A . Wrh subsidised; rates we can. 

11857. Q. If ycu manufacture from imported salt, 
could you compete in price with the imported bleaching 
powder P 

A. On present rates, yes. But we should be subjected 
to violent fluctuations, because we should be small producers 
and the European countries are large producers. They 
could put on the market at times large quantities ot 
materials at cost price. 

11658. Q. Nobody bad sufficient courage to attempt it 
hereof 

A. There was the difficulty of temperatures. 

11859. Q. I know, but 1 think it could be done# 

11860. Mr. Coyajee :~Q. Mr. Alcock, in your valuable 
memorandum you state that fluctuations of the. market 
naturally have an effect on t}xe price here and difference 
of exchange ^ has also ap effect. Wirhave had experts 
before* us, who, have ^argued that the , fact * of depressed 
exchanges has not affected these ^Industries . in India, 
the argument being that the exporting country fcakefr 

^ Wfaatia roar 

y»’W‘.ab6ttfc yiag&twa-P,^ . 
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li86l. Q, You are not able to give us any information 
about the effect of depressed exchanges on chemical 
industries ? 

A. I would rather not. 

11862. Q, The next question I want to ask is whether 
any appreciable benefit ha<* lesulted to the local chemical 
industry from the successive enhancements of the tariff 
since 1916 ? 

A, The present chemical industry is very small. It is 
only probably a fraction of l per cent. 

11863. Q. The industry is so small that the eucoessive 
enhancements of the tariff have not been of any use to 
you? 

A . T think so. 

1 11864. Q. On what grounds do you prefer the method of 
giving help to chemical industries by reduced fi eights 
instead of by import duties ? 

A . My information is that if you raise the import duty 
on the chemicals you will inciease the cost of manufacture 
in other industries. If you put a duty on a raw material 
for chemical purposes you neaily in every case Rouble it 
on the finished product. 

11866. Q. So you would put the whole sacrifice on one 
industry, the railway industry? 

A . No, I do not think you put it on the railways. I 
presume that the country as a whole will bear it, and I say 
that it is such a small fraction of the revenue that it will 
not he felt. I am cf the tail way rates. 

11866* Q . The a . i.i. g - . ■ competing countries 

for manufacture are, firstly, a great demand close at 
home ; secondly, bettei transport facilities ; and thirdlv, 
special help for other subsidiary industries. You would 
counterbalance all these disadvantages in India only in a 
single way, namely, by i educed railway rates. It is rather 
too heavy a strain to pat on the railway industry P 

A . My opinion is that if you get an industry established 
once and then leave it to go its own way it will get on. 
People will become self-reliant and industries will develop. 
I think this is the way to get industries to grow. 

11867. Q. Do you think that the development of sea 
carriage of raw materials will make the situation easier ? 

A. It could be done in the case of sadt. 

118G8. Q. The development of maritime carriage would 
make the situation easier as regards one of the most 
important articles ? 

A. Yes. 

11869. Mr, Narottam Morarjee : — Q, Perhaps you 
may know that some of the mi'ls use coal for power 
for making bleaching powder ? 


A, No. They use a solution of sodium hydrochlorite. 

11870. Q, Some of them do so, don't they ? 

A. Yes. 

11871. Q* Could we not do it on a large scale by 
electrical powc-rP 

A. That does not apply to all industries. In the pajjer 
industry you may have a solution of caustic soda. 

11872. Q. Instead of coal could we not use electrical 
power P 

A You can wherever it is economical. It is. econo- 
mical in Horn hay. But in many cases the distances 
are so great that the cost of water installation is not cheap, 
and it would nullify other advantages. 

11873. Q. In Bombay we have got electrical power ? 

A. Yes. At *5 I think. 

11874. Q, Are you aware that in Kathiawar they are 
starting electrolytic works ? 

A. 1 have heard of it. I know nothing definite about 
it. 

11875. Q. One of the experts said that it will he the 
best place for making cheap alkalis for mill industries ? 

A . I should doubt it. 

11876. Q, Can ydh give me the percentage of coal that 
you use for mab’ng a tou of alkali ? 

A. It depends upon the coal that you use. I think for 
2 tons for caustic soda you use about 4 tons of coal. 

11877. Sir JSdgar Holberton\ — Q. In answer to Question 
No. 43 you say that you are interested, in the manufac- 
ture of paper pulp. Will you please say m what capacity 
you are interested ? 

A, I am interested as Consulting Chemical Engineer. I 
am not speaking for any linn. I am speaking as a private 
individual. 

11878. Q, Are you an expert in the manufacture of 
paper pulp ? 

A, I have s|>ecialised in the preparatory side of the 
industry. 

11879. Q, How many paper pulp mills are you Consul- 
ting Engineer for ? 

A. 1 am the Consulting Engineer for the Titaghur Paper 
Mills. 

11880. Q, They make paper as well as paper pulp ? 

A. Yes. 

11881. Q. You have not got any information to give us 
as to what advantages there are for manufacturing paper 
pulp in India as opposed to importing it ? 

A. No, 1 really speak on chemicals. 


Witness No. 79. 


Messrs. Balmer Lawrie and Company, JLQ3, Clive Street, Calcutta* 


Written statement, dated the 10th January 1922. 


11882. Copper Mining . We beg to address you on the 
question of a protective duty for Copper Mining Industries 
in this country and in favour thereof, beg to draw your 
attention to the following facts and aiguments : 

The Cape Copper Company Limited's Mines are 
situated in the Kakha Hills in the District of Singbhum, 
Chota Nagpur. The Cape Copper Company itself acquired 
various mining leases and prospecting licenses, all, in 
March 1918 after ha\ing done a considerable amount of 
development work under a working option. Complete 
plant consisting of Power House, Hoists, Pumps, Concen- 
trating Mill and Smelter was brought out from England 
at an expenditure of o\ or £3,60 000. Owing to the war 
and consequent delays in getting Machinery and replacing 
parts lost at sea, the production of Copper did not start 
till July 1919. 

Up to date no profit has been made. India Is well 
found in supplies of Coal, Iron Ore and the necessary 
Pluses Which are required for the refining of this Com- 
pany's products, bat at the same time, the work of the 
mines has been greatly hindered owing to the difficulties in 
obtaining adequate supplies of Coal, Coke and Fluxes, 
due to the constant recuiring failure of the Railways to 
supply necessary carrying facilities. 

Another difficulty with which this Company is faced 
and which renders it difficult to compete for production 


with Imported Copper, is, that in common With other 
Metallurgical activities in this country, it is found in spite 
of the comparatively low rate** paid, the Indian Labour 
is still so inefficient until it is further trained, as to be 
more costly than Labour in other countries where mining 
and smelter industries have been long established, and 
further necessitates a very expensive staff for supervision, 
though we feel coniident that if the industry Is encouraged 
in its eailv stages, the*e disabilities will gradually reduce- 

Imports for Copper in this country amounted during 
the year 19I9-192U in the form of Ingots tp over 7,816 
tons and in the foim of Braziers and Sheets to 5,848 tons. 
The max : mum output at present from the mines per 
annum is about 3,500 tons of Ingot Copper, so that the 
full output of the mines would be easily absorbed by the 
requirements of the country. Provided the Company is 
enabled to meet the great difficulties with which it is at 
present faced, its intention is to expand the working of the 
same by putting down Copper Sheet Rolling Mills, 

In addition to this, we claim that the industry is 
largely essential for the National security of the country 
in case of war, as its products are used to a large extent 
in the manufacture of Ammunition, etc., and should the 
country be dependent on imported copper for this purpose, 
considerable danger is being run of the seaborne traffic 
being interfered with by international. complications, 

2a2 
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We consider that the maintenance o£ the present 
Import Duty of 11 per cent., provided with it went im- 
proved Bailway facilities so as to ensure the^ steady supply 
of raw materials to keep the mines working at their tall 
capacity, that this duty would be sufficient to build up 
the industry, but conditions ave so difficult at present, that 
with a free trade basis, far from the industry being 
developed, it could not exist, and unless the owners can 
work the mines at a profit, which at present is problema- 
tical, the Company’s future is uncertain. 

We would also specially urge very strongly that the 
Government who are one of the biggest users of Copper in 
this country, should, when buying, take into account the 


Import Duty in comparing the prices of Foreign aud 
Indian Copper. This at the present moment is not done, 
with the result) that it is found to impossible for the 
Mines to produce Copper at a paying rate to meet the 
requirements of Government, seeing that the Company is 
called upon to compete with a price which does not include 
the Import Duty of 3 1 per cent., and we would ask in 
addition to the maintenance of the 11 per cent. Import 
Duty, that arrangements should be made by which the 
help affoided by this duty should not be largely neutralised 
as at prosent by the Government Departments importing 
their supplies duty-free. 


Oral evidence of Mr. Stuart representing Messrs. Balmer Lawrie & Co., Calcutta, dated the 17th January 1922. 


11883. President : Q. You appear here as a represen- 
tative of Messrs Balmer Lawrie & Company. 

A . Yes, 

118S4. Q. And you are dealing, on the present 
occasion, with the ccpper mining industry. 

A . We are the selling agents of Messrs. The Cape 
Copper Co. We do all the selling for them in India. 

11885. Q . The Cape Copper Co., Ltd., is a joint stock 
Co. 

A. That is so. 

11886. Q . Is it registered in India P 

A . No, it is registered in England. It is an English 
company and its mines are in South Africa, Tfcey have 
got mines also in this country. In 1919 they actually 
started raising copper in thn country. 

11887. Q. You axe dealing with mines in India. 

A. Yes. 

11888. Q. These mines are situated in the district of 
Singhbhum, Chota Nagpur. 

A. That is so. 

I1S89. Q, The Company was originally registered in 
London for copper mining in South Africa, 

A> In other parts of the world. 

11890. Q. When were they established in India ? 

A . They started work in 1019. Before that, they 
were prospecting here for some years on a working option. 
In 1919, they started refining copper in this country. 

11891. Q. Refining copper ; that is to say, do they 
import and lefine it here ? 

A. No, they mine it in India and refine it. 

11892. Q. For the markets. 

A. Yes. 

11893. Q. They do it through their representatives, 
and they have got no office in India. 

X No. 

11894. Q. The whole capital is subscribed in England. 

X Yes. 

11895. Q. You say that the work of the mines has 
been greatly hindered “ owing to the difficulties in obtaining 
adequate supplies of Coal, Coke and Fluxes, due to the 
constant recurring ” failure of the railways to supply neces- 
sary carrying facilities. Will you please explain this in 
greater detail P 

Am To enable us to raise aud refine copper to the full 
capacity of what can be mined from the mines, it is 
essential to have large supplies of Coal, Coke and Fluxes. 
Frequently owing to the Liability to obtain a sufficient 
number of wagons . and for other causes it has not been 

S :iSBible for the mines to have their full complement of 
oal, Coke and Fluxes which have to be brought 
from some distance to the mines with the result that 
work suffers. I do not think that the output has been 
steadily more than 50 per cent, than what it should have 
been during the year 1931. 

11896. Q. Your difficulty is merely an inadequacy 
of the simply of wagons. 

A . Mainly, though it has improved lecently. The 
supplies have been much better during the recent months. 

Q. These difficulties swere of a temporary character 
then, 

A* These exist still, but- they are improving. 

- Q. Will you please refer to paragraph 4 of your 
1, take ii that what you mean is that 
^ value of 'the output of work by the 

! m Jpmfiurarively smaller than the out- 
put W%%^TO.^xpeneiYe labourer in other parts 

.•>£ the . 

A. Yes. ; 1 ^ 

11998. Q» In your opinion the maintenance of the 
recent import duty of IX per cent, with improved railway 
facilities wold be adequate to build up your industry P 


A. Yes. This company is. a pioneer company for 
copper mining in Tndia. The point that we particularly 
feel is that this company is able or should be able^ provi- 
ded it can continue to carry on its activities, to raise the 
latent mineral wealth which is to be found in certain 
parts of India. Around this particular part of India 
there is a belt of about SO miles *which contains 
indications of copper and theie are also signs of ancient 
rf many, many years ago. Despite the diffi- 
cv' ,: - i .* the company like all pioneer companies have 
met' with, the results so far obtained by the company 
have ceitainly been sufficiently promising to induce at 
least two other companies to start piospeeting in the same 
area. Those two companies are the Cordover Company and 
the North Anantapur Company which is known in 
Southern India. They are now prospecting in their 
particular areas but have not yet started actual mining. 
If a definite success is made by this pioneer company, 
the Cape Copper Company out here, we feel that there is 
no doubt that other mines will be opened up by those 
people who are now or others and that the 

mineral wealth of *. which at present lies 

dormant down there will be made use of. But should the 
company be unable to carry on and become a failure we 
feel that the development of further copper mining in 
this particular aiea at any rate will receive a serious set 
bacl? and on that point we claim that it is an industry 
which might be helped for some time at least until it is 
able to find its feet. 

11899. Q. The point that I wanted to make was this. 
You think that at pi^sent the duty of 11 per cent, is ade- 
quate to give you all the necessary help in establishing this 
industry. The only point that you really make as far as 

I understand you — please explain more fully if you like — 
provided railway facilities were made available and the 
basis of the 11 per cent, duty was made protective instead 
of revenue, that is to say, the duty on which you could 
rely for protective puiposes, you would be satisfied. Is 
that it ? 

A . Provided that the company were able to get a 
steady outturn from the mines which is largely dependent 
on other raw materials such as Coal, Coke and Fluxes for 
which we depend on the railways to a large extent, we 
reckon that w r e coull compete with the imported copper 
while the import duty stands at 11 per cent. 

11900. Q. That is to say, you want to be assured that 
the 11 per cent, will be maintained as a matter of protec- 
tion and will not be varied for considerations of revenue. 

A That is so. 

11901. Q. Then the next point you urge is that all 
purchases male by Government should pay the import duty 
of 11 por cent. Though it is merely a book eniry, still in 
determining the pii-e o: thcii purchases, they must take the 

II per cent, duty in order to get at the competing price. 
Is that wh.it you mei n P 

„ A. Yes. 

11902. Sir Pci gar Holberton : Q. The Cape Copper 
Company came out here some time before 1913 ? 

A. I believe so. We were not then connected witk 
them* 

11903. Q. They acquired leases and soon. They were 
more or less established by 1919. 

A , . They started to produce copper in 1919. 

11904. Q. When they first took up licenses and leases, 
there was no import duty. Was there? 

A.' I understand there was a duty of 7^ percent. Our 
superintendent informed me that it was one of the induce- 
ments to come to this country. 

. IJ-905. Q. He told you that it was one of the induce- 
ments to come to this coqjitty. 
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> — ^ — 1/ knew that any pioneer concern might meet 
with difficulties here. There was a duty of 7| per cent, 
which has since been raised. 

11906. Q. The rise in the duty to 11 per cent, has been 
an unexpected assistance to you ? 

A . Equally, Sir, there have been unexpected difficulties 
in the matter ot obtaining our raw materials owing to 
restricted railway facilities. Before the war the wagon 
shortage was not so acute. 

11907. Q. The only i'™ V\ m this excellent industry 
is wagon shortage Al> t . «i » things are commercial 
. possibilities for good and evil which the= o y 1c h I naturally 
thoroughly examined and considered b 1 c r * ; \-y invested 
this very large capital of £3,60,000. Apart from wagon 
shortage is there any othei difficulty which you think they 
have not or could not have foreseen ? 

A. They met with what every pioneer concern has to in 
training its labour and other difficulties but not beyond what 
-they foresaw as far as I am aware. 

11903. Q. Would the Cape Copper Company be able to 
compete with imported copper if they coirld got their 
wagons ? 

A. If they could get a steady outturn to the full capacity 
of their plant they could compete with the 11 per cent. 

11909. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy : Q. How could 
Government help production ? 

A. It is all a question of getting supplies. We have 
got an enormous capital charge. It is a new trade out here. 
It has to have trained supervision and as time goes on they 
will be training more and moie Indians to carry on. As 
they begin to produce better the supervision : cliarges maybe 
reduced or fall through. 

11910. Q. This is really a commercial proposition P 
A . Yes. 

11911. Q. Do you want the duty to be raised P 
A. We only want the present duty to be kept on. 

11912. Mr . Narrottam Morarjee : Q. What is the total 
output of copper in India ? «. 

A . At the present moment I think this is the only 
copper-producing company in India. 

11913. Q. There is no competition with any Indian 
copper ? 

- A . I don’t think we ever go into any competition 
with any Indian copper. 

11914. Mr. Coyajee t Q. Whence do you draw your 
supplies of Coal, Coke, Fluxes, etc ? 

A . From the Sejooah fields I think, I am not certain. 

11915. Q. Is there enough iron ore ? 

A. We are quite close to Tatanagar. 

11916. Q. As regards labour after 3 years’ training you 
find that their efficiency is increasing fairly tangibly ? 

A. There is an improvement, 

11917, Q. In proportion to the wages which you must 
have had to raise you find that labour has improved. 

A , Yes. They are learning the work and when they 
originally started, they did not know anything. 

11918, Q. Has there been any rise in prices ? 

An There has been a very considerable fall in price in 
1919 and in the beginning of 1920. Copper was selling in 
Calcutta here approximately at Rs. 80 to 90 per cwt., but 
the price to* day is only Rs. 67. It has been consider- 
ably lowered. 

11919. Q . Might I enquire why the prices have fallen ? 

A Is the fall in price due to the cheapness of the imported 
article? 

An Copper is entirely controlled by tbe import price. 
We sell at the import price which bears no relation what- 
soever to what it costs to produce the copper. 

11920. Qn That must have added another difficulty ? 

A. Yes. That is because we are not producing enough 
copper. 

11921. Q. And also because the prices of imports are 
coming down for some reason ? 

A* They would go back. 

11922. Q. Will you kindly explain in the light of your 
statement the following sentence which occurs in the lust 
“ Review of the trade of India ” “ While the quantity of 
copper imports chiefly ingot remained practically stationery 
at 15,000 tons the value has increased fiom Rs, 2i0 lakes 
to 261 lakhs.” 

A. What 3 ear is that ? 

\ 11923* Q. lam talking of 1920-21. 

* A, I cannot*. The price of refined copper, I have al- 

ready told you, was towards the beginning of 1920 appioxi- 
mately between 80 and 90 per cwt. 

11924. Q. Supposing there was no possibility of im- 
provement of railway facilities, what import duty would 
you then require to save the industry ? 


A. I would not like to siv. I trunk that it would be 
very big. 

11925. Mr. Rhodc$.~~Q. Your company is registered at 
home ? 

A. Yes 

11926. Q. One of the probable arrivals is also »n 
English company. 

A. I believe so. 3f not Indian, it is either English ot 
Spanish. 

11927. Q. You make a definite statement at the end of 
youi statement that the Company is called upon to compete 
with a price which does not include the import duty. 
Several witnesses have expressed to us this view but have 
you any definite information ? 

A, Yes. We have been in treaty with the Ordnance 
Department in Calcutta for the supply of copper. They 
were anxious to obtain Indian copper partly I understand to 
reduce their stock and also naturally to take what can be 
had m India, provided the commodity was up to sample. 
They did very careful tests of our copper and they agreed 
that it was up to the sample and would suit their requ 1 la- 
ments but we were called upon to supply them with copper 
at the London f.o.b* rate without d*ty and deliver f.o.r. 
Ishapore. All that we got was the Australian freight 
because the copper which they get now comes from 
Australia. It was recommended that we should sell on 
a sliding scale on production gradually decreasing to a 
piice allowing no duty when we were able to supply their 
full requirements. Our London Directors said that they 
could not cany on on these terms because the pries we got 
was such that they could not produce copper at a profit. 
Government had to be supplied at about Its 50 per cwt. 

If we sell to the maiket we get Rs. 67. 

11928. Q. In other words Government refused to allow 
you any protection from the present revenue tariff. 

A. Absolutely. 

1*929. Q . As far as the Government is concerned, 
it has no value at all. 

A. No. 

11930. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy : Q. This is a 
branch of the other company, the Cape Copper Co. 

A. Yes. 

11931. Q. John Taylor & Sons have an interest in it, I * 
understand . 

A. I believe so. 

11932. Q. l’hey also own the Kolar Gold Fields. 

A. Yes. 

11933. Q. Have you got any European labour there ? ' 

A . We have. There are 2,000 Indians employed and 
21 Eu.opeans in the work of super vision, 

11934. Q . Are Indians employed in any other capacity 
than actual manual labour? 

A, The chemists are Indians, all the electrical side are 
Indians, the fitting shop foreman is an Indian. . There 
are a certain number of other Irdians also being trained. 

11935. Q . Are you endeavouring to tram up Indians 
in the higher technique ? 

A. Yes. 

11936. Q, You don’t export any portion of the copper 
raised here. 

A, All is consumed locally. 

11937. Q, And purchased by Government mainly ? 

A . Hone of it goes to Government. 

11938. Q Is it purchased bv local consumers ? 

An Yes. 

11939. Q, Out of 7,860 tons which I understand is 
the total amount of the import, you are producing nearly 
50 per cent, Lc , 3,50) tons ? 

A. That is tno maximum output. We are not pro- 
ducing that because we cannot get enough raw materials. 

1104‘L Q. How much aic you producing ? 

.A f On an average about 1,250 tons a year, that is 
about 50 per cent, of our maximum output. 

11941. Qn Are separate accounts kept of the Indian 
business ? 

A. I cannot tell you. We only do the selling 
poition. 

11942. Q. Is any income-tax separately assessed on 
the piofits ? 

A. lam afraid I don’t know. 

11943. Q. Two other companies have started operatio? 

A They are only prospecting now. T think they are 
largely watching to see what happens to the Cape Copper 
Company. 

11944. Qn Is that a fact that there was a per cent, 
duty when you started ? Are you sure of that ? 

A, I am not sure, 

11945. Qn All that you want is railway facilities and 
11 per cent. v 
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A Yes. 

11946. Q: For how long would you require this duty P 

A. Until \ie are in a position to pruduce, i.e., until we 
are thoroughly settled in the country and able to show 
that we can produce copper at competitive rates which is 
1^’gely a matter of training of the men and largely a matter 
or getting sufficient output. Thon I don't see why we 
should not compete with the imported copper. As long as 
the industry is a pioneer industry and finding its feet, 
we think we can claim some concession. 

11947. Q. Do you think that you have any competition 
with Burma ? 


A. I don’t think so. The only copper we are up 
against is Aistralian copper and European copper and 
there is also a certain amount of Japanese copper. 

11948. Mr. Rhodes: Q. You said that you were 
ofreied the f. o. b. rate London because they reckoned that 
was what they had to p^y for Australian copper. 

A. What they did was they took the average rate of 
three or four home journals on a certain date and offered 
us the London f. o b. rate as equivalent to delivery f. o. r. 
Ishapore. 


Witness No. 80. 


The Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. 


Written evidence dated the 13th January 1922. 


I am directed to refer to your letter No. 148, dated the 
14th October 1921, forwarding a list of the questions 
prepared for witness submitting written evidence to the 
Indian Fiscal Commission, and inviting an expression 
of the opinion of this Association on such of the points 
as they may wish to deal with. The Association desire 
to submit the following brief statement indicating their 
views on the points which principally affect them as 
producers of tea. 

11949 Q. 2. The first question enquires whether, as a 
policy, free trade or protection is favoured ; and if the 
former, whether any objection is taken to the imposition 
of customs duties for the purpose of obtaining revenue. 
In replying to this question, the Association would like 
to refer to section B of the questionnaire, dealing 
with the subject of imperial preference. So far as the 
tea industry is concerned, it is considered that a policy 
of imperial preference would probably have certain 

( advantages in that it would allow of the import of tea 
into certain countries at concession rates. Their leaning 
is therefore towards imperial preference, but not on an 
unlimited scale, for they would make reciprocity the 
basis. They would not desire to see the tariff used 
in any aggressive way. The first function of a tariff 
should in their opinion, be to raise revenue, for they 
consider that a tariff provides a more suitable method 
of taxation than does direct taxation, but due care 
should be taken to ensure that the tariff is maintained 
within reasonable limits. Generally speaking, the princi- 
ples on which the present tariff is based are considered to 
be fair. It is right that luxuries should be more heavily 
taxed than necessaries, and that such items as agricultural 
machinery and railway material should be admitted at 
concession rates. The Association have not considered 
the list of articles taxed with a view to putting forward 
any suggestions for change, for they think that this 
is a matter which should be examined by an expert 
commission. 

11950 Q. 3. In reply to question No. 5 I am directed to 
say that the tea industry has for many years past shown 
a steady record of expansion in India. How lar its 
progress has been affected by the tariff policy of 
Government they find it difficult to say, but they do not 
think there is any reason to apprehend that a continuance 
©f such policy would materially prejudice its further 
expansion. With regard to Questions Nos. 6, 7 and 8 the 
Association are inclined to think that the imposition 
of an excise duty on locally manufactured articles, 
Cc^responding to an import duty on the same articles 

abroad, would' in the majority of eases 
; application ; and if an excise duty were 
' ‘ r result would be- to react on the 

*° Question No. 9, the 
haYe; already said, that 
the he tp produce 

revenue. It does root* * of necesssbiiy £ ollow that 

it could not also be used * purpose of fostering 

Indian industries, but this should be -regarded strictly 
as subordinate to the raising of revenue/ 



reference to Question No. 10, the industrial development 
of India to date, although greatly accelerated during the 
war, is not such as leads the Association to conceive 
that India will in the near future be independent 
of other countries as regards her requirements of 
manufactured goods. 

11951. Q. 4. Turning to Questions No i. 11 — 19, subject 
to what has already been said reca Hinsr the use of the 
tariff for aiding the development of Indian Industries, the 
Association would reply that protective duties should 
not be introduced for this secondary purpose unless it is 
evident that the industries to be protected are suited to 
India as regards circumstances and conditions. They 
would certainly not favour an indiscriminate tariff on 
all imported goods, and requests for protection should be 
investigated by an expert commission and be accepted 
only when such acceptance was considered to be to the 
advantage of the country. Protection should be afforded 
only to industries which have a reasonable chance of 
being able, after a time, to face foreign competition 
without undue assistance, and should not be given in 
cases where assistance could not in all probability, be 
dispensed with after a reasonable time. The question 
whether special protection should be granted against 
foreign goods favoured by such measures as dumping, 
bounties, etc., would be matters for enquiry by the 
commission. With regard to Question No. 16, the 
Association do not consider that hand industries should 
be specially assisted at the expense of the tax-payer. ^ 
It is, speaking generally, an accepted fact that goods 
can be manufactured more cheaply by power than by 
hand, and any protection in favour of handloom 
industries would generally react on the consumer. 

It is considered probable-Question No. 17 — that protected 
manufacturers might combine to maintain a quasi* 
monopoly price, and adequate safeguards would have 
to be provided to meet this risk. And it is certainly * 
possible that under a protective tariff British or foreign 
industrial firms might establish themselves here, but tho 
Association would not be antagonistic to such a develop* 
ment. Question No. 19 does not specially affect the tea 
industry, but in any case the points raised m it would be 
suitable for investigation by the expert commission 
suggested. 

11952. Q. 5. Questions Nos. 20 — 24 relate to the effect 
of protection, on prices and on the consumer. The Asso- 
ciation are of opinion that when an import duty is imposed 
the amount of it is ordinarily passed on to the consumer, 
particularly if demand should be in excess of supply, but 
there are no doubt cases, due to other factors, where this 
is not the case ; there might, for instance, be sufficiently 
strong competition from local production to prevent at 
any rate the whole of the duty being passed on to the 
consumer by a, ri^e in price. It is difficult to answer 
Question Np. 2l~without qualification, but in the ordinary 
course it would be likely that any rise in, price following 
m the imposition of an*. r import. duty; wnuli— dix the - 
absence of other continue as len& m iha sfe# 7 $ 

remained in forek ' 


& - 
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23, the Association’s view is, as explained above, thao the 
promotion of internal industrial development should not 
be the primary object of a tariff ; but if such development 
were likely to be assisted by a tariff on a particular 
article, the Association do not think that they would 
necessarily take exception to its imposition solely on the 
ground that it would increase the price to the Indian 
consumer. It is difficult to say how far wages would 
respond to an increase in the cost of living caused by an 
increase in tariff rates, but if wages tended to rise in 
sympathy such a movement would be likely to come first 
with regard to the industrial wage earner, more slowly for 
the agricultural clasps, and still more slowly for the 
middle classes. The effect of a policy of protection on 
the foreign trade of India, and on the general commercial 
position and prospects of the country, would naturally 
depend on the extent to which the policy was adopted. 
The indiscriminate imposition of protective duties would 
almost certainly affect foreign trade, and this Association 
would not be disposed to advocate such a policy ; for, 
as stated, they favour a reciprocal, and not an aggressive, 
policy. And it would, they think, he necessary to 
appoint a commission such as has been proposed, who 
would investigate the claims of each industry asking 
protection. 

11953. Q. 6. With regard to export duties, this 
Association consider these to be economically unsound 
except as a method of raising revenue ; and m such a 
contingency an export duty is justifiable only when the 
article assessed is a monopoly of the country of export. 
Tn particular the Association have all along taken very 
strong exception to the imposition of an export duty on 
tea, which is not a monopoly. Tea from Java pays no 
export duty and it has, therefore, a definite advantage, 
in competing with Indian tea in certain outside markets 
where no preference is afforded to Indian tea, over the 
product of the latter country ; this advantage is additional 
to other advantages which Java already possesses, such 
as its geographical position with reference to Australia. 
The Fiscal Commission are probably aware that the 
industry have consistently pressed for the abolition of 
the duty, which was first imposed in 1916 when the 
Government of India were considering ways and means 
to produce additional revenue to meet war time expendi- 
ture. The industry pressed Government, without success, 
for a declaration that it would be regarded as a war mea- 
sure, to be withdrawn with the cessation of hostilities ; 
but so far as the industry itself is concerned it has always 
been regarded in this light, and every effort has been 
made within recent years to have the duty withdrawn. 
It is not necessary for the Association to trouble the 
Commission with statements regarding the recent acute 
position of the tea industry. 


11954. Q. 7. The Association have already stated — 
paragraph 2 above — that they favour imperial preference 
with reciprocity as its basis. While this is so, they think 
it would be premature to introduce such a policy until 
trade conditions become more normal. They do not 
think that its adoption would be detrimental to the 
interests of the industry they represent. 

11955. Q. 8. The Association are not dealing with 
section C — Manufactures — for they look upon themselves 
as agriculturists, and not as manufacturers ; and it is 
rather from this point of view that they have dealt with 
the question. As, however, their commodity is exported, 
it may be convenient for the Association to answer 
very briefly some of the questions in section D, dealing 
with the export trade. They have given their views on 
the export duty on tea, and they need only add that they 
very strongly recommend its abolition at the earliest 
possible moment. They are of opinion that if British- 
grown tea were granted a preference throughout the British 
Empire the consumption of Indian tea would be increased, 
and so therefore would the demand. Reference has 
been made above «to the disadvantage under which 
India competes with Java in certain markets, and 
Australia is a notable example. The Association feel 
confident that if the Commonwealth Government 
conceded a preferential rate of duty to British-grown 
teas, this would go far towards increasing the consump- 
tion of Indian tea in that country. The following are 
the figures of exports from India to Australia for the 
last six years, and in this connection it is instructive 
to note that the export duty was introduced as from 
March 1916 : — 

million lbs. 


1915- 16 9 

1916- 17 4J 

1917- 18 10 

1918- 19 7 

1919- 20 7 

1920- 21 6 


As against these figures the exports of Java tea to Aus- 
tralia during the corresponding calender years were: — 

million lbs. 


1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


7 

6 

11 | 

Hi 

16 

20 


9. In conclusion, I am to say that Mr. T. C. Crawford* 
the Chairman of this Association, is prepared, if required* 
to give oral evidence to the Commission. 


Mr. T. C. CRAWFORD, Chairman of the Indian Tea Association, Calcutta. * 

Oral evidence, dated the 18th January 1922. 


11956. President — Q. You represent the India Tea 
Association ? 

A. Sir. 

11957* Q . In paragraph 2 of their statement your 
Association indicate how Imperial Preference on a basis 
of reciprocity would be helpful to your industry ? 

A. Yes. 

11958, Q . May I know which are your competing 
countries ? * 

A . Java and China, principally. 

11959. Q. What qualities of tea do China and Java 
produce as compared to Indian tea ? 

A. It is a difficult question. In Darjeeling you have 
the very best quality. China tea competes more with 
our Darjeeling tea, and Java competes with our Assam tea. 
Java produces quite useful tea. 

11960. Q. Is there any truth in the report that China 
tea is generally used by the better classes while Indian 
tea is used by the middle and lower classes ? 

A. It may be. Better class China tea, as a rule, is 
more expensive. 

11961. Q. Is it more expensive because it is seperior in 
quality ? 


A. It is rather difficult to say exactly. 

1 1962. Q. Why is it selling at higher prices ? 

A. There is superiority in quality as a rule. On the 
other hand, many expensive Indian leas are blended with 
the ic^ult that the consumer does not feel tbe top price 
m tea. For instance, we produce in Darjeeling high class 
tea, but it is not actually consumed by itself, but is 
blended. China tea is blended to a certain extent, but 
there is a very considerable trade for it by itself. 

1 1963. Q. Can you say if China competes with India 
on equal qualities ? 

A . With some grades of Indian tea ; they compete 
with the Darjeeling tea and the higher grades of Assam 
tea, and there is a certain proportion of China tea which 
competes with lower grade Indian tea. Java tea competes 
generally with Indian tea. 

11964 Q. You do not think that the continuance of th e 
present fiscal policy which has prevailed for so many 
years, will in any way prejudice the expansion of your 
industry ? 

A. No. The industry has been expanding ever since 
it started. In 1867 we exported 8 million lbs- of .tea 
and in 1919-20 we exported 336 million lbs, 
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11965. Q. As regards the general policy affecting 
industries your Association say in paragraph 4 of their 
statement that they would reply e< that protective duties 
should not be introduced for this secondary purpose 
unless it is evident that the industries to be protected 
aee suited to India as regards circumstances and 
conditions.” That means, I presume, that the fiscal 
policy should be adapted to local circumstances and 
conditions ? 

A. As far as possible. 

11966. Q. And in cases where such circumstances 
and conditions justify the granting of protection, the 
Association would have no objection to giving 
protection ? ® 

A. We are not in favour of an aggressive policy of 
protection. Take for instance a small industry in India 
which only employs 200 people. You are not going to 
protect that industry at the expense of imports generally. 

11967. Q. I am only asking you what your Association 
stands for. They have given their answer in a negative 
form. I am asking my question now in a positive form. 
Would you grant protection to industries which are suited 
as regards circumstances and conditions ? 

A. Yes, but only after careful examination. 

11968. Q. That goes without saying. You say that 
requests for protection should be investigated by an 
expert commission. What would be the constitution of 
that commission. 

A. I should say a commission drawn from experts 
in India. 

11969. Q . What is your definition of £ experts 5 ? 

A. Persons who have some knowledge of the parti- 
cular business they are dealing with. 

11970. Q . Do you mean direct knowledge in the way 
of being interested in the industry ? 

A. There should be a certain number who have some 
interest; in the industry. If you are dealing with piece- 
goods it is only natural to expect that certain people 
interested in piecegoods would be on the commission, 
although you may have to associate with them people 
conversant with Indian trade conditions. 

11971. Q . Then your idea would be a commission of 
experts, that is to say people who are qualified to form 
an independent and impartial judgment. Where would 
you get such men ? 

A. Well, where did you get this Fiscal Commission ? 
We find here men with experience in Indian trade condi- 
tions. 

/ 1197 2* Q. This is after all a temporary commission 
and their term of office will be over as soon as they have 
made their recommendations. Would you like your 
Commission to he of a permanent character ? 

A. I am afrad it should more or less be of a permanent 
character. 

11973. Sir Mctneekjee Dadahhoy — Q. China and Java 
have a very large market in Australia ? 

A. Particularly Java. 

11974. Q. And China and Java on account of their 
close proximity with Australia will always be in an 
advantageous position in Australia ? 

A. Java particularly : I do not say China. 

11975. Q, And Java would always be in an advan- 
tageous position on account of freight ? 

A. Also there is no export duty. 

11976. Q* Do the Australians prefer Indian tea to 
Chinese and Java tea ? 

A. I would not like to speak about China tea, but 
I would speak about Java tea* It is a mere matter of 
price. 

119774 Q. And where is the Chinese tea largely 
* exported to ? 6 J 

A* China exported large quantities of tea to America, 
but during the recent slump the export of tea from 
China is just a fraction of what it was in pre-war days. 1 
. Q- & Indian tea largely exported to America ? 

very extensively. 

Q* More than the United Kingdom ? 


1198^ & ; of it ? 

A. It is I.havenot got statistics 

for the United KhrgdoniJ^B^ ihd&Ifiqt we shipped 
direct from Calcutta to Ctafcda * Million lbs. of tea 
and to America about million lbs. Most 6f our 
American trade is done through London. 


; H981. Q , There is direct shipping ? 

’ A. There is a certain amount going direct, but most 
s of our tea goes through London. During the war we 
> exported direct, owing to export restrictions in the 

United Kingdom. 

11982. Q. Otherwise it goes through the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. A large part of it goes through the United Kingdom. 
11983. Q. Who is your biggest competitor in the 
American market, China or Java ? 
i A. They are both competitors in the American market. 

* 11984. Q. Have both China and Java no export 
; duties ? 

A. Java certainly has not : but I do not know whether 

* China has. 

' 11985. Q. You say 64 In particular the Association 

1 have all along taken very strong exception to the 

imposition of an export duty on tea, which is not- a 
monopoly. Tea from Java pays no export duty and 

* it has therefore a definite advantage m competing with 
Indian tea in certain outside markets.” What are those 
outside markets ? 

A. South Africa, Australia and North and South 
America. 

11986. Q, And you made representations to Govern* 
ment and no attention was paid to them ? What answer 
did they give you ? 

A. They said they wanted the money for revenue 
purposes. I think Mr. Rhodes can give you information 
on that point. 

11987. Q. You say ec It is not necessary for the 
Association to trouble the Commission with statements 
regarding the recent acute position of the tea industry.” 

I think it is very necessary for the Commission to know 
how far an export duty does affect you ? 

A. In regard to the last season m particular, owing 
to over-production and owing to the exchange position 
the majority of the companies, with a very few exceptions 
made very heavy losses. One large company lost in 
the nciffhboui hood of £240,000 on last year’s operations. 

1 1 088. (). 11 your cost of production risen lately ? 

A. To some extent it has. 

11989. Q . To what percentage ? 

A. Within the last few years tea chests have increased 
in price; machinery has increased appreciably and 
also there is additional expenditure on labour. 

11990. Q . Have you had labour troubles? 

A. We had labour troubles and we still have some 
here and there. 

11991. Q. Were those labour troubles economic or due * 
to other causes ? 

A. We maintain they are owing to political agitation. 
11992. Q. You say you favour a policy of Imperial 
Preference on a basis of reciprocity. Then you say 
“ It would be premature to introduce such a policy until 
trade conditions become more normal.” May I know 
when you would like to introduce it ? When do you 
think normal conditions will be restored in regard to 
your industry ? 

A. If Russia comes into the market for tea our trade 
position should be quite normal. 

11993. Q . Where does Russia get her tea from ? 

A. She is not importing tea at present, if she is it may 
be a very small quantity, but nothing like the previous 
years. 

11994. Q. Till Russia is tranquilised and^ 'there is 
proper administration in Russia there is no chance of 
your getting into normal conditions ? 

A. Things are better this year than last year, but still 
the position is abnormal : we have got heavy stocks at 
Home. 

11995* Q. Do you think that India could gain 
anything by reciprocity, speaking from the point of 
view of the tea industry ? 

A. Well, we get a preference in the United Kingdom 
at the present moment. It is considered that it has 
tended to increase the consumption of British grown 
tea there. 

11996* Q. Then, you make out a case that from the 
point of view of your Association tea is an agricultural 
industry and as such it frttght to be encouraged and 
gpported~? - ' - 



11997. Q . Does it not become a manufacturing 
industry at some stage ? 

A. So the High Court rules. We had a case in the High 
Court and it was ruled that part of our process was 
manufacture. But we maintain that we are entirely 
agricultural. 

11998. Q. That is in connection with income-tax. 
Part of your industry has been held liable to income-tax 
on account of its manufacturing process ? 

A. Yes, but we still maintain that we are agricultur sts. 

11999. Q . You have given some figures at the end of 
your written statement. Do you really attribute these 
figures to the export duty ? 

A . Not entirely. It must follow that if Java tea is 
not put on the same basis as ours in regard to Austialia, 
they must seek other markets. 

12000. Q . The reduction in Indian 

exports as compai . » Java exports is not 

wholly due to the export duty ? 

A . Not wholly. 

12001. Mr. Mant—Q. From your answer to the Presi- 
dent just now, I understand that your chief competitors 
are China and Java. Have you not a large competitor 
in Ceylon ? 

A. I should certainly include Ceylon, but I am afraid 
I grouped Ceylon with ourselves. 

12002. Q . You said in answer to Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy, that the slump in the trade was due partly to 
over production a. d partly to the exchange factor ? 
That got you lower prices ? 

A. The supply was more than the demand. 

12003. Q. Was that due mainly to an increase in the 
supply or to a reduction in the demand ? 

A . Of course there has been considerable reduction 
in the demand since Russia went out of the market, 
because she used to take over 30 million lbs. of tea 
from the Calcutta market. 

1 2004. Q . By far your' largest market is the United 
Kingdom ? 

A. Yes- 

12005. Q. In fact the United Kingdom seems to take 
about 45 per cent, of the world’s total consumption ? 

A. The United Kingdom should be taken as a dis- 
tributing centre. 

12006. Qm Can you tell us where the tea re-exported 
from the United Kingdom goes to ? 

A . It goe& to Canada, United States and continental 
ouutiie*. In the Continent we have got considerable 
competition from Java. In prewar days a large quantity 
went to Russia. 

2007. Q . Does Indian tea go to Canada from the 
United Kingdom ? 

A. Yes. 

2008. Q . Do you get the Canadian rebate on this 
tea ? 

A. Yes. 

12009. Q. Is not internal consumption in India 
increasing ? 

A . Yes, it has increased to between 40 and 50 million 
lbs. Reliable statistics are difficult to obtain. 

12010. Q. Russia, you say, has gone out of the market. 
Has there been increased demand from the United States 
in consequence of the prohibition there l 

A . Not what we expected. 

12011. Q. Well, looking to future demands as a whole, 
do you think, that the outlook is satisfactoiy ? 

A. Yes, provided we do not over produce and do not 
produce inferior teas. 

12012. Q. Have you got any difficulty in restricting 
production ? 

A. We could not get an agreement, but market condi- 
tions have necessitated every one restricting production 
and producing good tea. 

J2013. Q . You could not do it effectively by 
agreement ? 

A . No, we could* not arrive at an agreement. 

12014. Q . Referring to Imperial preference which your 
Association advocates, were you not consulted on the 
subject a few years ago by the Government of India in 
connection with their trade policy after the war, and 
did not your Association express an opinion ? 

A. I do not recollect. 

12015. Q. Well, it will be on the record of your 
Association. I understand that the viev taken by your 


Association was that if preference was given m the 
Empire you would be likely to meet with increased 
competition m neutral markets and therefore were 
doubtful of the advantage of Imperial preference. Have 
you any recollection of that ’ • 

Am I do not recollect : was it many years ago ? 

120 1 6 . Q. Within the last three years, early in 1919 ? 

A . No ; I was not Chairman then. 

12017. Q. I understand that that is a fact, but it now 
appears that your Association have changed their views 
on the subject. However, if you have no knowledge 
of it, I will not pursue that point. You June 

a preference, I understand, in the United Kingdom, in 
Canada and m Npw Zealand ? 

A. Yes. 

12018. Q. And you want to get it in Australia. 
Have you any suggestion to make for a reciprocal 
arrangement with Australia ? 

A, I am afraid I cannot suggest anything. 

12019. Q. You cannot suggest any advantage that we 
could give them i» return for pref dfcence for our tea ? 

A, No. 

12020. Q Coming to the export duty the present 
rate is Re. 1-8 per 100 lbs. of tea. Can you tell us 
what w ould be equivalent ad valorem rates ? 

A. We have tried to work it out, but there is so much 
tea exported that it is difficult to specify the grades. 

12021. Q. Roughly what is the value per lb. of low 
grade tea ? 

A, It is now 12 annas, but a year ago we sold it for 3 
annas. 

12022. Q, Supposing the duty is continued would your 
Association prefer it to be specific or ad valorem ? I 
know you do not favour the duty at all, but supposing 
you have got an export tariff which is the less obnoxious 
form ? 

A. It is a question of application. I say that it is 
difficult of application. The difficulty with regard to the 
ad valorem basis is that Government would need to state 
the values of the tea. I would not like to say anything 
definite myself as representing the Association. 

J2023 Q. Obviously the present arrangement consti- 
tutes a heavier tax on low grade teas rather than on 
high grade teas. Broadly speaking, does that suit the 
circumstances of your industry ? 

A. It does not suit us well. 

12024. Q. Can you give an opinion as to which kind 
of duty your Association would prefer, assuming that 
the duty is to be either ad valorem or specific ? 

A. I could not. We want to get the duty off. We have 
never definitely considered it. 

' 2025. Q. Has that question not been referred to your 
Association by Government ? 

A, It was suggested during a conference, but there was 
no definite reference. 

12026. Q. You cannot give any opinion on it ? 

A. No. Not without consulting the trade. 

2027. Mr. Rhodes — Q. When your tea gets into the 
foreign countries, England and elsewhere, you told us 
that it comes into direct competition with Java tea 
and I suppose the price is regulated to a great extent 
by the price at which the Java tea is sold ? 

A, Not necessarily so, for the question of supply has 
also to be considered. If there is a arge supply, 
naturally prices are easier. 

12028 Q. When the Java tea comes into the market 
your tea has to compete with it. Therefore if the Java 
tea is cheaper it has the sale, other things being equal, 
is it not ? 

A, Yes. 

12029. Q. Don’t you think that shows that the 
export duty which you are charged at present has actually 
to be paid by the industry m India ? Owing to the 
competition of the Java tea you cannot get it out of 
the consumer, I presume. 

Am Yes. That is so. 

: 20f 0. Qm Therefore it is a tax on the industry? 

A. Certainly. 

12031. Qm It is a tax on the industry and prevents 
you from making large profits. 

A. Yes. 7 

12032. Q. An income tax would not be a 'talk on 
the industry but on profits, and therefore it is more 
desirable ? 
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A. Yea. 

12033 Q. Therefore you would rather have your profits 
taxed than the industry itself ? 

A. Yes, certainly. 

y203 h Q. Java tea is still going ahead in England, so 
that the preference granted has not been of very 
great advantage ? 

A. Java is extending her m irket. She must find 
markets for her produce. At the same time Java is 
extending outside markets. After the preferential duty 
was put on in the United Kingdom the exports of J ava 
tea to America were very considerable. 

12035. Q, 1 put a question to Mr. Mackenzie yesterday 
asking him with regard to the question of reciprocation 
which some people advocate whether Australia should 
get the benefit of being allowed to get our jute bags 
without an export duty from here if she gave preference 
to our tea. He would not give an answer to that 
question, I do not know whether you would like to give 
an answer to the question. 

A. No. r 

12036. Q. If you succeed in getting preference from 
Australia would that release Java to compete with you 
elsewhere ? 

A. Yes. 

12037. Q . Would you bo really any better oft by this, 
because it will mean that Java will have to exploit other 
markets ? 

A . That might help us iadiro tly. 

32038. Q. But from the other point of view you 
would not really be very much better off. If ifc is shut 
out in one place it will compete in another place. 

A. Yes. 

12030. Q . That is the view of your Association to 
which Mr. Mant was referring. 

A , The only point in regard to that is of course that 
Java has naturally got to exploit other nmkets. 

12040. Q. In your paragraph 8 you take the view that 
tea is an agricultural industry. In paragraph 5 you 
say “ It is difficult to say how far wages would respond 
to an increase in the cost of living caused by an increase 
in tariff rates, but if wages tended to rise m sympathy 
such a movement would be likely to come first with 
regard to the industrial wage earner, more slowly for the 
agricultural classes, and still more slowly for the middle 
classes.’ 5 In that connection I presume that you would 
take the tea labourer as an industrial wage-earner. 

A. 1 do not think that the tea labourer would feel any 
increase in the cost of living as quickly as the industrial 
labourer. 

12041. Q. What I mean is that you would have to 
put your wages up quickly. 

A. Yes, that is true. 

12042. Q. Quicker Ilian in the case of the ordinary 
agricultural labourer who has no o^ganr'atmn. 

But if ‘general jnotcction led to a big rise in the 
cost of living would the tea labourer feel it more than 
the industrial labourer ? The latter would very quickly 
get an increase in wages correspondingly. 

A, Yes. But I do not think it will affect the tea 
labourer to the same extent as the industrial labourer. 
After all he has got his produce locally. His ncc, 
for example. In regard to cloth only he may feel it. 

12043. Q. A witness has told us in his written e* idence 
that the tea labour would be better paid but for the bad 
condition of the tea industry, and he seems to think that 
ft is due to the strikes and riots in recent times. I 
► wduld like to have your views on that ? 


A . I do not think it is quite politic for me to give my 
view on this question in view of the present Commission 
of enquiry in Assam. 


12044. Q. We have been told that labour shares the 
gerity of an industry. Would that happen in tea ? 
whas Way 7 

not insinuating that* your labour is 
1 ‘*MF£-ask whether they would be better 

' - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' A, We question of 
increasing the * < '$ Consideration 

last year things were bad* and had to stop it* - 1 would 
rather not give any evidence on that point because there, 
is at present a Commission of enquiry into ^ 


12046. Q. Have you any views as regards the claim 
cf the Planters’ Association of Southern India for an 
import duty on tea ? 

A> They are in a peculiar position in so far as they have 
got to meet competition from Ceylon. 

12047. Q. They recommend a duty of 4 annas. 
Are you opposed to it ? . 

A . I don’t think so. There is an increasing local 
consumption of tea in Southern India and I suppose they 
want it for themselves, by restricting Ceylon imports. 

12048. Q . I understand that your chief trouble is the 
export duty ? 

A. Yes. 

12049. Q. The sole protection that you are asking for 
is the removal of that duty ? 

A. Yes. That is what we primarily want. We think 
that the time has come for its removal. 

12050. Q. Is there anything else that you want ? 

I suppose you do not want a heavy duty on agricultural 
machinery ? 

A* No. 

12051. (J. What other stores do you use? 

A. Tea chests, implements, etc. For tea chests 
I do not think 21 per cent, is large. Tho duty is 
primarily for revenue purposes. I do not object to that. 

12052. Q. We have witnesses coramg before us on 
behalf of tea chests and ply wood. I think they have 
asked for an import duty on tea chests and ply wood. 
How would you view that ? 

A. I do not see why they should not be able to com- 
pete with the home chests without an import duty. 

12053. Q. You do nob think they need protection ? 

A. I would leave it to them to make their own ease. 

I would like to see their arguments before making a 
dcimite statement. Meantime, I do not see why they 
should not be able to compete with the Home chests. 

J2054. Q. If they cannot, would you be prepared to 
impose a duty in order to help -them? 

J. I should like to go into the whole facts. They 
might possibly be over-capitalised. 

12U55. Q. Gi anted they really require protection 
would you be willing to give it to them ? 

A . I do not see the point anses, because their ply wood 
and tea chests sell at present under Home prices. 

12056. Q. If it did arise can you tell me what the 
attitude of your Association would be ? 

A. I do not know. I would rather like to consider the 
facts before stating anything definitely. 

12057. Mr. Coya'jtu — Q. Mr. Crawford, has the 
differential treatment which has been extended to your 
tea in the United Kingdom and Canada proved a 
substantial advantage to you ? 

A . I think so. 

12058. Q. In spite of this fact comparing 1919 and 
1920 the percentage of consumption of Indian tea has 
fallen in the United Kingdom from 66 per cent, to 61 
per cent* 

A. That may be so. You are dealing with the 
statistics of 1919 and 1920. It would be a very 
difbc uh thing to go by statistics of these years because 
the industry was still not out of the war period. Things 
are not normal yet. 

12059. Q. But for the preference Java tea would 
have made still further developments ? 

J. Yes. 

12000. Q. On the other hand you have asserted that on 
account of the preference given to Indian tea in the 
United Kingdom the tea* fiom Java has been induced 
to compete more with Indian tea in the Australian 
and American markets. 

A. Yes. 

12061. Q . Balancing the loss and gain from this 
preferential treatment, do you think that the gain is 
greater or the loss ? 

A . I should think the gain is greater. That is, as I 

have already explained, Java has got to exploit other 

markets. v 
✓ 

- 32062. Q. Would you kindly throw some light on the 
phenomenon ' that Java can produce tea more cheaply 
badia What are the relative of . 

Java .in the production of 
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12063. Q. But quality for quality J ava can produce 
cheaper than India ? 

- A. I cannot give any figures in regard to the cost of 
production. 

120 u'4. Q. In regard to the export duty on tea of 
which you complain, would it satisfy you if the export 
duty was taken off from such Indian tea as was exported 
to Australia and retained on other exports of Indian 
tea ? 

A. It would certainly be of assistance. 

12065. Q. Do you think that there would be much 
difficulty in discriminating between tea exported to 
Australia and tea exported elsewhere ? 

A. No. 

12066. Q. Would it satisfy you if we remove the 
export duty on the Indian tea to Australia ? 

A . That would not satisfy us. We would still have to 
meet very keen competition m other countries 

12067. Mr . Narotfam Morarjee — Q. Have you been 
sending tea to Russia since the war ? 

A . We practically send no tea to Russia now. 

12068. Q. How does Russia manage now ? 

A . I could not say. They are so busy fighting that 
they have not got the time to drink tea. 

12069. Q. In Java do they give any preferential 
treatment by way of bounties, subsidies and so on ? 

A . I hear that there are subsidies, but I could not say 
with any authority. 

12070. Sir Edgar Holberton—Q. You represent the 
Indian Tea Association. Do you speak also for 
Southern India'? 

A . I speak more directly for Assam and North India. 
South India is represented by the United Planters 
Association of Southern India, * to whom Mr. Rhodes 
referred. 

12071. Q- Could you give me, an idea as to how many 
companies you represent ? 

A . I could not say. but we represent over 90 per cent, 
of the industry in Northern India. 

12072. Q. What is the capital ? 

A . Over 20 millions sterling. 

12073. Q . Arc Uic\ mostly sterling companies ? 

A. Chiefly. Indians also are opening up increasingly 
in tea. But it is difficult to give figures. 

12074 Q . Is the industry as a whole in a state of 
expansion at present ? 

A . Not expanding. There are some instances of 
gambling on the future position, but generally I think 
* that wo are holding fast. 

12075 Q. You are going through rather a bad time, 
are you not ? 

A . Yes. 

12076. Q . Is it with regard to the whole of your tea 
or only with regard to the inferior qualities ? 

A . More directly to the inferior qualities. 

12077 Q- Are the inferior qualities grown in separate 
estates or everywhere ? 

A. The inferior qualities are grown chiefly in Sylhet, 
Cachar and Lower Assam. 

12078. Q- What markets are the lower grade teas 
despatched to ? 

A . The bulk of the lower grades go to the United 
Kingdom, where they are distributed. I could not 
lay how. 


12 p 79. Q . You do not know what happens to the 
stuff going there ? 

A. No We cannot follow any particular class of tea. 
There is a largo amount of blending done there. 

12080. Q. Is it a fact that the stress at the present 
moment has fallen largely on the lower giado producers#? 

A. Yes. 

12* $1. Q. As regards the higher grades, the producers 
can hold their own in the world markets ? 

A. They have been able to. There is considerable 
demand for high class tea at home. 

12082. Q. I suppose it would be possible m India to 
differentiate in treatment between classes ? 

A. I think so, but it would be very difficult. 

12083. Q . Would you favour any such idea as an 
export duty graded according to qualities and selling 
prices ? 

A. I do not see how you could do it, because you have 
no fixed nominal prices here for the various classes of tea. 

120S4. Q* 6 crores worth are shipped to London and 
sold on the London market. Is it sold by auction ? 

A. Yes 

12085. Q. As regards these gardens which pioduce 
inferior tea, is the inferiority due to any want of care or 
treatment ? 

A. The methods of manufacture are identical. The 
inferority is duo to climatic and soil conditions. 

12>J86. Q. The estates producing lower grades of tea 
have suffered more than the estates producing high class 
tea. What has been the cause of the change ? Over- 
production all over the world ? 

A . China is not producing so much tea now. 

12087. Q. But Java is an increasing factor ? 

A. Yes. 

12088. Q- I think you told one of the members that 
you do not know to what extent Java tea is assisted by 
subsidies and other things. 

A. No. I could not say. I could not even say whether 
Java tea gets subsidies. 

12089. Q. You do not know what labour they use in 
the Java estates ? 

A . I think Japanese labour chiefly. 

12090. Q. Not Indians ? 

A . No. The managers of estate are almost invariably 
Dutchmen. 

12091. Q. Do the Indian tea estates upcountiy do 
anything towards the training of Indians for the higher 
posts ? 

A . Indian owned gardens arc managed entirely by 
Indians. 

12092. Q. Then there are Indian gardens ? 

A . Yes- But on the European gardens Indians are 
generally employed as clerical staff. We bring the 
managers and assistants out from Home. 

12093. Q- No experiments have really been made in 
this direction ? 

A. I cannot say with regard to concerns in the Agency 
of my firm, we have two Indian managers on small 
estates, and they are quite satisfactory. But so far 
as the larger interests are- concerned, we are entirely 
European-managed. 


Witness No. 81. 


Written statement dated the 17th January 1922. 
Sir Hilratan Sircar, 7, Short Street, Calcutta, 


12094. 1 . Among the questions that have been framed bv 
the Indian Eisca.1 Commission w ith a view to indie, iti'.g the 
aspects of the enquiry undertaken h\ them and to r-V-'tmsr 
the opinion of those engaged o v inicnccd in the \,uia.s 
branches of industiy and common o on the fptuu- dint lion 
of Indian fiscal pohev, the me-t important is t.1 at which 
seeks to determine whether the present free trade policy 


should in the interests of India l>c continued or a policy 
of protection adopted in its place. 1 am interested either 
in the capacity of director or as proprietor in (a) tanning, 
(/>) soap, (e), glass, {d) sugar, (r) cutlery, (// antiseptics, 
j/) coal, ard {k) tea industries; and I desire to indicate 
in the light of my experience as briefly as possible some 
of the difficulties that, under the present fiscal policy 
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hamper the development of Industries in India, and to point 
out how our industries may be fostered under a system of 
protection Doubts have been expressed by people whether 
India may at any time be - 1 - J ‘i the matter of 

industries. It is stated in . i that the result 

of protection would inevitably be that uneconomical indus- 
trial will be maintained at the cost of national impoverish- 
ment. The experience gained during the war does not sup- 
port this view. The Indian Industrial Commission have 
shown that if adequate and well-directed steps for indus- 
trial development are taken India may expect to be self- 
srrm'V’tmg and self-contained in the Held of industries. 
P. A*--,/; Less Smith in his work on ft India and the Tariff 
Problem ” quotes the opinion of Sir V. Ball who says : 
ff Were India wholly isolated from the rest of the world or 
were her mineral productions protected from competition, 
there cannot be the least doubt that she would be able, 
from within her boundary, to supply very nearly all the 
M eeu : ”emeu + fs ir co far as mineral wealth is concerned, of a 
ii\ *d " * v In, fact, as we have seen during the 
w.i.*, t *■•■-... 1 a id difficulties of competition created by 

the war led to the development of industries in India that 
were formerly considered difficult of development. As the 
Indian Industrial Commission observe 1 T 1 their Eeport, the 
present commercial and industrial position m India has 
become in many ways disadvantageous to the interests of 
the country and India’s industrial equipment is impaired 
by deficiencies which affect the interests of national safety. 
tf The industrial system,” the Commission add, 44 is unev- 
enly, and in most cases in' 'by etc- 1 y developed ; and the 
capitalists of the country, \\i:h a \ v notable exceptions, 
have ti 1 ! now left to other rations the works and the profit 
of manufacturing, hersraw materials, or have allowed them 
to remrin unutilised. A powerful and well-directed 
stimulus is needed to start the economic development of 
India along the path of progress ** Such a stimulus, it 
appears to me, can only he supp’ied under a system of 
proLccuio i. It is true that England has made very 
remarkable strides under a policy of free trade. The 
conditions of England and India are rot similar. If free 
tMdr ha- ber-fftrd Ph gY " 1 : t is undeniable that indigenous 
hulao’c- ir 1: >! r li, w <’w : ' died and decayed under such a 
sy-,tc Put.: ct. :»* Eng 1 . u<. h> det fh.y: 1 „o remarkably 
under a free trade policy, other -v i* r!c- •» as Germany, 
the United State-?. Japan. Canada and Australia have made 
phenomenal progress under a regime of protection. France, 
Italy and otl er continental countries are also under a tariff 
protection. The safeguarding of Industrie? Art that has 
of late been passed by the Bntinb. Parlianu nt -shows how even 
England has been forced by stress of circumstances to move 
towards protection. The United States of America passed, 
in Hay 1021, the Emergency Tariff Act, a temporary mea- 
sure providing for an increr^e in certain import The 

United States, though already a protectionist coiunrv, has 
been obliged to have recourse to such a measure for affor- 
ding further protection to her industries by discouraging 
foreign imports TJio party now in power in Canada has 
declared its -fiscal policy to be a thr rough revision of the 
tariff with a view to as-Atmg ir providing adequate revenue 
to stabilising legitimate inductrie-. to encouraging the 
establishment of new iiulu-strie* essential to the economic 
development of the nation, to the development to the fullest 
extent of all natural resources and to safeguarding the 
interests of the Canadian people in the existing world- 
struggle for commercial supremacy The Australian G overn- 

ment has also recently emphasised their settled policv of 
protection. .“The established policy of tht Government.” 
says an official publication issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Commerce and Industry, “ is protpetbn, and if 
the present schedule does not provide dunes sufficient to 
protect new industries, consideiation will be given to the 
matter of providing sufficient protection on the first revision 
the tariff after the establishment of new industries.*’ In 
another passage the Director of the Bureau writes : “ This 
tariff represents the settled policy of the country inasmuch 
a& the wo large political sections of the community have 
unhesitatingly supported it, and the small opposition to it 
. come from a. very small minority, that has attempted to 
* . liter only a few items and has left its main provisions and 
intact.” It will thus he seen that the trend 

in most of the industrially advanced 

is towards Protection. India is 

. kh is ianpferatiye, there- 

. _ 

when Ik* f the 

industries -of tA^ntages 

that she enjoys. Protection; oo§f 

of foreign competition ; it means that HA jStdian mantt-, 
fadtuxer should he made equal to me&thig 


tion. Nothing could he more unfair than the arrangement 
which compels India, an industrially backward country, 1 o 
enter into competition with those countries which are able 
to develop their industries under a system of protection, 
while India is called upon to eontii uc a policy which has 
proved beyond any doubt to be prejudicial to her interests. 

2. I consider’ that a tariff provides a more suitable 
form of taxation for India than direct taxation. If fresh 
taxation is considered necessary I would prefer an inciease 
in customs to an increase in direct taxation. It is 
generally admitted that there is no great margin of 
taxable capacity in the Indian people. Any enhancement 
of the existing direct taxes would under the circumstances 
cause great hardship to the people and be very unpopular. 

I do not think that it would he wise or proper at the 
present moment to expand the existing direct taxes. It 
does not f ~" L1 ““ " ’ ~r ^Ht there is any room for impos- 
ing any a 1 ' tax which might yield a sub- 

stantial income. An increase in customs may, however, 
he expected to produce a suitable revenue besides stimulat- 
ing the development of industries. 

12095 6. I ‘ 1 ' '■ J !-’ -i 11 - approve either in theory or 

in practice the ; - ■ ■ excise duty on an article 
manufactured in India when a duty is imposed on the same 
artie 1 e imported from abroad, except in case of such 
articles as liquors, because such excise duty would serve as 
a handicap to the development of industries by raising 
prices. 

12096.9. I consider that the tariff should b fmmrd pri- 
marily with the object of f^t-ivicr TH ; an - a\d 

secondarily for the purpose , • l chr<*. -'vg revenue. Such a 
course would, I believe, increase the productive power of 
the country ; promote diversity of employment to the 
people ; encourage immigration of labour and capital ; 
check imports and so conserve the national capital ; decrease 
the export of raw materials so necessary for the development 
of industries and make the people more self-reliant and 
energetic. It cannot be denied that the adoption of a 
policy of protection would serve as an , encourage rent to 
capitalists to invest their money m ii dustrial ventures. 

12097. 2'1 — 24. It is argued that a protective tariff is bound 
to raise the price to the consumer. There can be no doubt 
that protection would tend to increase the price to the 
consumer in the beginning. If, however, the measure of 
protection stimulates production in the country it may be 
expected that ultimately prices will cone down as a result 
of internal competition. ^"dva^A" 0 * of a rise in 

price arc more thane -i 1 I'y - benefits that 

may be expected to accrue to the people from a measure 
of protective tariff. 

12098. 25. Itmaybethata policy of protection would * 
result in a contraction of the foreign trade of India in the 
beginning. If, however, industries develop properly, a« it 
is expected they will, there is likely to he an expansion of 
international trade in the end. Most of the advanced 
count? os in the world arc piotcclioni-t in their fiscal 
policy. In the case of many of i he*se countries a policy 
of protection has rather than diminishing , foreign trade 
helped its. expansion. There U. therefore, no cause for any 
apprehension that the effect of a policy of protection cm 
the general commercial portion and prospects of the 
country uould be anything otl' er than beneficial. 

* 12099. 29. If a p»koy of protection i« decided to be 
adopted T would lcconnruid the constitution of a permanent 
organ Nation Cor investigating the claim-, c£ various, indust- 
ries to protection from tune to time and for the periodical 
adjustment of tariff rates. This organisation should 
consist mostly of Indians of approved capacity and having 
expert knowledge and should as far possible he of a 
popular character enjoying public confidence 

12100. SO — 34. I do not cons l Jcr u adusable generally 
to impose an export duty on a raw material. In the case of 
raw mateiials, however, in which India possesses a 
monopoly, or, enjoys a favourable position, that is, for 
which there is a keen foreign demand or the retention of 
which may be advantageous to the development of any 
industry, it may he desirable in some cases to impose a 
moderate export duty. The principal foodstuffs should 
’ not, I think, be allowed to he exported so long as there is 
not enough stock to meet the requirements of the country. 
This object would be served by the imposition of any 
export duty. 

1 2101. 86. It does not appear to me that any scheme of 
Imperial FxefereTd.ee that may benefit Great Britain would 
b’e .a&vunt&geotfe to India. So long as India does not 
,enmjge parent stage , of industrial backwardness 

ISSia. ceases to* be mainly an exporter of raw material# and 

l ' ' fail to. soe W# 

pr ir rexerCncC (f* 
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of India. When India demands protection for her 
industries, she seeks protection against Irtish industries 
largely because of the very large share of imports that 
India receives from that countiy Imperial Preference is 
bound to serve as an additional handicap to the develop- 
ment of ind'geoous industries and will thus . detract from 
the bene fats that India mav expect to derive from any 
scheme of protective tanff. I think the question of 
Imperial Preference cannot be taken into serious consi- 
deration so long as India is not p ] aced on a footing of 
perfect equality with other parts of the Empire. 

43. I have already said that I am interested either in 
the capacity of director or proprietor in [a) tanning, (b) 
g'lass, (c) so.ip, ( d ) sugar, ( e ) cutlery, ( t ) antiseptics, (g) 
coal, and {ft) tea indust lies. I desire to deal with ceriain 
aspects of (a) tanning, and ( b ) glass industries only. 

Tanning Industry, 

12102. India possesses very great £ 'r 

the tanning iudustry. These ad7ant 0 .- ■ ■ a 1 : ,* la 

supply of % raw hides and skins and of vegetable and 
mineral tanning agents together with an adequate supply 
of suitable labour. The war has shown that the industry 
is essential to national security. Leather is an important 
munition of aval* and the industry is considered to he a key 
industry. Only a few tanneries have been estabhshed m 
India on modern lme$ and the organisation and equip- 
ment of the industry in the country are therefore still in a 
very backward condition when compaied with those in 
advanced countries The war has, however, given an 
impetus to the tanning industry and it cannot be denied 
that subsequently the export duty on raw hides and skir»s 
has led to the establishment of new tanneiies and leather 
goods industries in parts of the country. The industry 
depends mainly on the local market for the sale of its 
output If, however it U properly developed and orga- 
nised, it is possible to di-pose of the output in foreign 
markets. In 1918-19 £161,521 worth of leather was 
imported into India. The figures for 1910-20 and 1920-21 
were £'201,523 and £420,939, le-pectively. These figures 
show how keen is the competition between Indian tanned 
leather and foreign tanned leather. The following extract 
from the General Review of the conditions and prospects 
of British Trade in India during the Fiscal year 1919-20 
and 1920-21 by Mr, Thomas M. Ainscough, His 
Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner in India and 
Ceylon, gives an idea of the nature of the competition and 
ind-cates the coimcne** with which India stands in com- 
petition : In 1919-20 66 per cent, of the hides and 

skins (tanned or dressed) were obtained fiom the United 
Kngdom, 23 per cent, from Ceylon and 10 par cent, from 
the United States. Of tannei and dressed skins, the 
United Kmglo.n shipped 13 per cent, America 26 per 
cent , and the Straits Settlements 23 per cent. Un*\ rought 
leather was obtain td from the United Kingdom (61 per 
cent.), United States $ [ per c-nt.i. and .-mil' quantities 
from Australia aud the St nuts Settlermn's Imp nt- of 
leather cloth weie divided bitween tie United Kingdom 
(82 oer cent.), and the United States (18 jvr c r, nt.J. Arti- 
ficial leather is, as yet, not an important item The 
United States has l r2 pei cent, of the tiado, Jupan 26 per 
cent., and the United Kingdom 10 per cent.” It is to 
be noted that the foreign competition in the ludian 
market is chiefiy confined to high class lea j er Among the 
circumstances that give the comjieting countries an 
advantage over India, the most important are, besides 
surmaor organisation and equipment, in &omo cases a 
Protective tariff as in the Unite 1 States of America, the 
existence of allied industries, and the experience and other 
. advantages that they have gained by starting the industry 
eariiet\ It appears to me under the circumstances that 
the tanning industry in India stands greatly in need of 
protection. If adequate protection is gianted the industiy , 
will, I think, reach a level of development which will 
enable it eventually to face foreign competition with 
success. "The imposition of the export duty on hides and 
skins has rather than injuring the industry stimulated its 
development. , The agitation that has been set up against 
this <iaty by exporters shows the truth of the remark 
fffadeliy'the Indian Industrial Commission in their Report 
that am&g other’ initial difficulties this industry will he 
^po^ed 'to the risk of organised competition of hide 
' ^fpofters. In this connection it may be noted that v.gns 
, afte already visible of a recovery of the export trade n\ 
hides and skins. As the foreign demand is mainly in 
regard to superior hides and as our goat-skin is a reeessity 
to foreign glace kid manufacturers the exp'rt dutyyhouffi, 
I think, be retained in those cases. In the case of inferior 
hides known as “ thirds and fourths ” in the trade, 


however, either the duty may be reduced. Having regard 
to the present abnoimal and universal trade depression and 
also to the extremely unfavourable financial and political 
biluarion in India, it would be extremely unfair to pass 
judgment on the effect of the cxpoit duty on hides and 
skins which has been in existence fur so short a penodf 
As the finished product of the industry is used as raw 
material for the boot and shoe industry and for other 
leather manufactures and as imports of these articles are 
received m India in laige quantities, there is ample room 
for a proper development of these industries also. r lhe 
developing t of the c e industries should, I think, be 
stimulated by the imposition of Pioteetive duties, suffi- 
ciently high, on such foieign imports. This will give an 
additional impetus to the tanning industry in India. 
I wuuld advocate a syUem of protection under which 
industries would receive varying amounts of protection in 
accordauee with their needs. 


The Glass Industry. 

12103. The raw materials required for*the manufacture of 
glass aie mostly available 'in large quantities in tlrs country. 

Of these raw matenal& the most important are sand, lime 
and sodium carbonate. Sand and Imre, both of excellent 
quality, are obtainable in many parts of India. Owing, 
hov ever, i o excessive transport freight they hecoiue more 
costly th ,m they are m other countries. In practical 1 y all 
foieign glass making countries these two can be had cheaper 
than m India Svri urn Carbonate is imported, and costs in 
India much more than elsewhere, because a foreign firm is 
the virtual monopolist of this article. It is, however, 
possible to manufacture sodium carbonate in sufficient 
quantities in this country. Sources of -unifies of soda m a 
raw state are available in Behai* and Orissa, (jnyrat, Poona, 
the Gwalior State, the Central Provinces and in Rehsoils. 
Coal is a vital necessity in the glass factory. During recent 
times, ho tr °v A1 ’, Up "■ ,v ri / *° of coal has soared very high 
owing to tia::-: < vt rCl ’ - There is also the danger of 
dumping and underselling by foreign countries inspite of 
the fact that there is a certain amount of margin of safety 
due to fragility of glass and to ocean freights ^ as glass 
articles take up so much cargo space. That this Jangir is 
aieal one will be apparent from the following f.er*. In 
accordance with the provisions of the W-^rk'rc: _ of 
British Industries Act, the Board of Tri «. y o~ 'In I'm ed 
Kingdom, have set up a committee to consider applications 
with reference to dumping. A Mimmary of the evidence 
placed before this Committee recently has boon published 
in English journals disclosing certain startling fads. 
Owing to under cutting of British prices by Goman 
manufactuiers factories have boon closed clown and tVre 
has been consequent unemployment m the glass industries 
in the United Kingdom. It' is slat- d that applicants arc 
-■“’’’irgUt? ’ rotcct’on piov.ded by iho Act on the ground 
: :::i- in : i . x : ■ good- by ioa-on of the depreciation of tin? 
exchange are being sold m England at prices below those at 
which Brif<*h goods can be profitably manufacuuvd. 
According to a report on the subject, from which extracts 
have Lie on pebksaed in the Br.tijh Pres?, m nearly cveiy 
instance the article imported is t lea-t luindia d percent. 
lowc»- ill value than those of BntMi manufacture. In fact 
the labour charges a 1 one on the British 'yrid*' ^ 
be more than the total price at which rip* i |n ■ <■ 

tin br retailed. “ It i- not,” the report referred to above 
-a\s, * that deateus nve net anxious to buv the British 
matenaU th«-v pie Ter them and it is believed would he 
wfiimir to i a\ a Irirhcr price for them, but when they can 
purchase ibre gn iria-s at a quarter the price it cannot be 
expected they will place orders with British firms.’* I am 
informed by tollable* persons that J he infant glass industry 
of India a 1 so is =ci loasV thn atoned by this dumping and 
uiubr-elling movement. 

Effective measuus arc noidtd in India ah?o to check 
the caul of dumping and undersclhng The export figures 
relating to glass and glassware for the last few years show 
how the demand lor such article-, is rapidly increasing in 
India In ’913- -1 a ire-wai year, glass and glassware of 
the value of 1,95 lacs of iupee s were imported ; in 1919-20 
the value of Mich imports amounted to 2,90 lacs of rupees 
and in D *20-21 to iupees 3,38 Lac-. Calcutta is a very 
good market for such articles I have ^ shown that the 
principal raw materials required for the industry are also 
at a liable in the country. The chief difficulties that st$nd 
in the way of any proper development of the^ glass Industry* 
are however the high cost_ of soda, high railway freights, 
want of adequate transport facilities and dumping:" and 
underselling by foreign countries. Owing to the difficulties 
that I have enumerate <J above, the industry cannot be 
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expected to be properly developed unless adequate protective the protection that it affords is not adequate and there is no 
measures are taken. There is no doubt that the present provision for the checking of dumping and underselling by 
tariff has benefited the industry to a certain extent hut foreign countries. 


Written statement from the Secretary, Indian Association, Calcutta, dated the 3rd January 1922. 


I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Associa- 
tion to submit to you the following memorandum on the 
questions framed by the Indian Fiscal Commission : 

12105. 1. The Indian Association generally favours a 
policy of protection, without which, in its opinion, it will not 
be possible to develop the industries of this country. The 
Association believes that there is sufficient cajiital here for 
the purpose but that it is shy and wants special protec Lion 
against foreign competition. There is an abundant supply 
of raw materials, and there is also ample labour available, 
as well as a market for the finished products It should 
also be remembered that western countries, like England, 
Germany, etc , have Adopted a system of protection. 

12106. 2 As direct taxation has always been very un- 
popular in this country, the Association prefers an increase 
in customs to an increase in direct taxation, if f fresh taxation 
were necessary. 

1 2107. 3. As the Association is m favour of imposing a 
tariff both for revenue and protective purposes, the tariff 
should he framed with the object of favouring a policy of 
protection and the growth of industries. Machinery for the 
manufacture of any protected article, therefore should he 
allowed to be imported free from any duty, while the 
imported article itself should he subjected to an enhanced 
duty. The Association suggests ■ that cotton ■ 1 - 

and yarns and sugar should be treated as protected articles 
as early as possible As jute is a monopoly, the duty' on the 
export of raw jute should be increased and that on manu- 
factured jute should be reduced. The export of coal and 
foodstuffs should be prevented and Indian shaping should 
he encouraged by differential port dues against foreign 
shipping. 

12103. 1. The Association is opposed to the continued 
baling <>- the tariff on existing principles, as thereby the in- 
terests of the country are sacrificed to those of Great Britain 
and specially of Manchester. 

12109. 5. The existing tariff policy is detrimental to the 
interests of Indian industries and, if continued, is hound to 
lead to their extinction. 

6 & 7. The Association strorglv protests against the 
imposition of an excise duty to countervail an impori duty. 

8. The Association believes that the imposition of an 
excise duty would raise the price to the consumer. 

12110. 9. It has already been stated that ^hc tariff should 
he framed primarily with the object of fostering Indian in- 
dustries. The advantages anticipated are employment of 
labour ; education organisation and discipline among the 
people; greater taxable capacity ; absence of . depend* nee 
on foreign countries and greater capacity foi defence. 

12113. 10. India has the resources to make her indepen- 
dent of other countries as regards manufactured goods. V , ‘ 
the Association believes tb at this will not i-o'aio 1" r from 
the rest of the world. 

12112. 11. The Association does not favour the imposition 
of protective duties on all imported manufactures from the 
commencement. 

12113. 12. To start with the following articles may he 
selected for protection ; piece-good and yarns, sugar, salt 
(provided the excise duty on it he abolished ?nd indigenous 
manufacture fostered), tanned leather, jute and jute manu- 
factures, Indian shipping, wheat and wheat-flour and 
foodstuffs. The principle to be adopted is that a beginning 
should be made with industries which are in existence or 
likely to come into existence in the near future and also 
industries which supply the necessaries of life. 

' 12114 13. Tt is desirable to establish new industries by 
protection. The pritciple has already been stated under the 
last answer. 

« 12115, 14. Protection may be adopted in the case of 
' v which are, likely, after the period, to be able to face 
ifuon without assistance, but there are certain 
^o^which Stfpply the necessaries of life, 
ted'evea though cohtiatied assistance 

iSTthe lines 

of the «8£T92L 

loom industry should "be maintained as^fe*' -tasfe majfinty ufi : 
the people are agricultures who have much sparetimef^f 
purpose. But at the same time big 


lines must a 1 so be established and encouraged. The State 
should he impartial to the two kinds of industries. 

12118. 17. In the present circumstances, there is not much 
danger of protection in India leading to combination to 
maintain quasi-monopoly prices. If and when such 
circumstances arise there will not be any difficulty in finding 
out measures to counteract the evil. 

12119. L8. It is likely that a protective policy may lead to 
the establishment of British and foreign industrial firms in 
India hut this is preferable to the wholesale import of manu- 
factured goods. At the same time, the Association urges 
tli at such establishment should he discouraged by insisting 
that the capital or the major portion of it and management 
of new industr’es should he purely Indian. The Association 
has been constrained to adopt this attitude in view of the 
great drain on Indian resources due to the burden of heavy 
interest on foreign investments which has brought about an 
adverse balance of trade against ber. 

12120. 19. In the present circumstances, conflicts of in- 
terests contemplated in this question are not likely to arise, 
except probably in’ the case of raw jute. Such conflicts, when 
they arise, may be easily adjusted. 

12121. 20. When an import duty is imposed, ordinarily 
there is a rise of price. 

12122. 21 But this rise is not likely to be permanent, 
specially if India manufacturesjher own requirements or if the 

v v J r ‘"’ntry chiefly relies on India for the sale of the 

' b -■ 1 article. 

12123. 22. The Association is prejiared to aceejit an in- 
crease m price to the Indian consumer for the sake of 
developing Indian industries as it will keep the money m the 
country. 

12124 23. Yes, in fixing the rale of drty, care should be 
taken to see that it protects and encourages* Indian industries 
and at the same time does not rmd.ulv increase the price' to 
he consumer. Articles of food and clothing should he 
classed as necessaries of life. 

12125. 24. The Association thinks that the increased cost 
would he covered by a rise in wages or salary. 

12126. 25. A policy of protection would tend to reduce 
foreign imports and encourage the growth of Indian indus- 
tries. It would al«?o prevent the export of raw materials and 
help the balance of trade m India’s favour. 

12127. 26. Yes. 

12128. 27. It will not he proper to adopt general and 
special tariffs from the commencement, hut the course of 
events should he carefully watched before such a course is 
adopted. 

12129. 28. Yes. 

12130. 29. The Association recommends that there should 
he a permanent organisation for the purpose mentioned in 
question 29. which should consist of the member for com- 
merce in the Government of India as president and he 
should always he au Indian, the members for Revenue and 
Agriculture and for Finance, and members representing 
different provinces and important intercut At least fths of 
the body should he Indian. 

12131. 30. Export duties may be imposed for other pur- 
poses than raising revenue, such as, the conservation o£ raw 
materials for manufacturing purposes, and the prevention 
of the export of foodstuffs like wheat, wheat-flour and rice; 

1 2132. 31. In certain cases, the imposition of an export 
duty may reduce the export trade in tne commodity, but the 
extent of the reduction will depend on the amount of the 
duty and on the extent of the. reliance of other countries on 
India for the article. In pertain circumstances export duties 
may be imposed without injury to the trade. In the case 
of jute, cotton, tea, hides ana skins, coal and foodstuffs 
export duties may be levied without injury to the export 
trade;- — 

12133. 32 s : Yes. The cases _of jute, cotton and foodstuffs 
ha^r-alr’My been mentioned. The effect on^lhe Producers of . 
the-favf ’material: wolild depend on the amounf 

■•''“12m. 33v Ves.- 
“til foodstuffs 

■V . ' ■ ■ . j: - V* ■ i«S5r :T- «il 
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requirements. The fall in prices that is observed . is due 
chieJlv to the wrong railway policy which favours imports 
axid exports to internal traffic to such an extent that it is 
cheaper t.o take wheat from Bhatinda to Liverpool than from 
Bhatinda to the Deccan. The real remedy is theifore to 
curtail export and to provide transport facilities for con- 
veying food grains from one part of India to another. 
The A ssociation is strongly opposed to lower railway rates 
for export of food grains. 

12135. 34 Yes. 

12136. 35 and 36. The Association is strongly opposed to 
the idea of Imperial Preference on general grounds So long 
as the British Dominions arc not prepared to treat Indians 
on a footing of absolute equality, India should refuse to 
consider the question of Imperial Preference. The attitude 
of European mei chants and banks in India towards Indians 


should undergo a material change before such a step can 
even be contemplated. 

12137. 37. It appears that there has been in the past a 
balance oi trade in favour of India as regards foreign 
countries, and it Imperial Preference were adopted, foreign 
countries will be justified in let/ahating* against India. This 
would entail huge risks to India. 

12138. 38 and 39 In view of the answers to questions 85 
to 37, these points do not arise. 

40. Yes. 

12139. 41. A system of Imperial Preference would upset 
the trade of India and her balance of trade. 

12140. 42. A diversion of trade from foreign countries 
would have a bad effect on India’s general trade position. 


Oral evidence o£ Sir w.ir a ta n sircar and Mr. S. C. Gliosb, representing the Indian Association, examined at Calcutta, 
on the 18th January 1883. (Mr. Ghosh’s evidence on Railway rates fc given separately). 


'President* 

12141. Q. Gentlemen, you represent the Indian Associa- 
tion of Calcutta ? 

X (Sir Nilratan Sirkar) Yes. Also I have been 

requested by the Industries Board of the Go\ eminent 

of Bengal to appear as a witness on their behalf. 

12142. Q. In answer to question 1 you say “ It should 
also he remembered that western countries, like England, 
Germany, etc., have adopted a s} T stem £ ~ A " t.” 

A. (Sir Nilratan Sircar) I have vx A a : . • matter 

clearly in my own note. 

32143. Q. I will deal with the note of the Indian Asso- 
ciation first. 

A. (Sir Nilratan Sircar) I am not responsible for 
that note I may say that I would not call England a 
protectionist country generally speaking, though she 
might have adopted a policy of protection from time to 
time, as at the present moment in regard to the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act. 

12114. Q. You are appearing here in suppoit of the note 
of the Indian Association, are you not ? 

A. I am not prepared to admit that. 

12145. Q. How can you re^tsuit the Association if you 
do not support the An^oI muon’s wiilten memorandum ? 

A* (Sir Nilratan Sircar) In the matte* of gene ’a 1 policy 
I support that note. Dor instance, the /i fax " 

protection and I also am a } lofectionist. There are also 
several matters in regard to which there is general agree- 
ment, but I do not agree with everything that has been 
put in that note. 

12146. Q. Perhaps Mr. Glio.-h would answer questions 
in regard to the note of the Indian Association. 

A. (Air. Ghosh) I am in favour of protection. 

12147. Q. There are ceitain statements on which we 
want an opinion Could you give it ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) I thought I would be questioned with 
regard to railway matters, and I came particularly prepared 
in connection with points on railways. 

12148. Q. Would you answer this question ? In answer 
to question 3 you? Association suggests that cotton piece- 
goods, yams and sugar should be treated as piotocted 
articles as early as possible. 

A (Mr. Ghosh) I quite agree. 

121 49. Q. Do you want further protection for cotton 
piecegoods ? 

X I do. 

12150. Q. The industry is now established and is making 
large profits. Surely you could not justify further protec- 
tion which would mean penalising the consumer. 

A. My point is that not only the power-loom but also the 
hand-loom industry should be protected. 

12151. <2. How would you protect it ? By imposing 
heavy import duties, by increasing the present 11 per cent, 
duty ? 

X (Mr. Ghosh) 1 would do if allowed. 

12152. Q. How would you justify it ? 

X In the interests of India, in order to make her self- 
contained in the matter of clothing. If you encoumgc the 
- hand-loom industry you will give employment foi the agri- 
culturists. 

* 12158. Q. How would the hand-loom industry be able to 

compete with the Indian power-loom industry ? You say 
that in your view India should be self-contained in the 
matter of her clothing. Y ou would give adequate protection 
to the cotton mill industry in order to reach a stage when 


India may become independent of foreign countries in the 
master of clothing. Assuming that your view prevails aul 
that a higher duty is imposed on impoited piecegoods to 
such an extent that Lancashire and Japan could not 
possibly compete with the local manufacturers, how would 
that help the hand-loom industry as against the power- 
loom industry in India ? 

A. Thai, will help the hand-loom industry of India. 
12154. Q. How? 

A. It will help in this way that people will have to 
make their own clothes. 

12155. Q. Supposing that mill made cloth is cheaper than 
hand made cloth, what will happen ? 

A. In that case, the mill made cloth will be consumed 
more, but the milL cannot supply us with everything. 

12156. Q. Supposing the industry is made profitable, 
mills will increase and thus the hand-loom nuliNliy uill 
have only temporary protection. 

A * fill the mills can clothe the whole of India, the 
hand-loom industry ought to have protection. 

12157. Q. The hand-loom industry would become extinct 
ultimately ? 

A. There is no barm then. 

12158. Q. It is said here that the export of coal and 
foodstuffs should be prevented and Indian shipping should 
be encouraged by differencial port dues against foreign 
shipping. Will you please tell us what is intended to 
convey by that ? 

A. Export of coal and foodstuffs should be prevented. 
In the matter of coal, we had recently an enquiry in connec- 
tion with the conservation of coal, by a Committee. They -aid 
lhai Iudii. has i\A gut ^efficient coal and in order to 
pi e^erve and koeptlu coal available in this eountiy T ndia 
n ill have to prevent the export of coal. As regards 
foodstuils in order to eho.qui the cost of living and 
consequently in erder to encowuage the manufacture of raw 
material m this country export of foodstuffs must be 
stopped. 

12159. Q. Don’t you think that the cultivation and pro- 
duction of foud giain- would be diminished by such a policy ? 

A. I would explain that. The foodstuffs which the 
Indian r\ oU mostly export will be co’Vimed b\ themselves 
and at 1 he -anic time in The place of jowar, bajra, makai, etc., 
they will grow cotton. If there is a diminution in the 
production of foodstuffs, it will be in the production of 
jowar, bajra. makai, etc. 

1V160. Q. Where will the wheat come frotn ? 

X As it is produced now. 

12161. Q. Is it in yuliieient quantities to go round the 
whole of India ? 

X It is not. That i« why I say c stop export’. 

12102. Q. In repiv to question 3Jt. s also said that 
Indian shipping shovld ho encouragt d L\ differential port 
dues against foreign shipping. What ai c your reasons P 
X I em not competent to doa' 1 with this. 

12163. Q. The reply to question 1 also requires explana- 
tion. ce The Association is opposed to toe continued basing 
of the tariff on existing principles, as theitby the interests 
of the country are =ao.*iiici d to tho-e of Great Britain and 
specially of Manchester ’* Would you phase explain? „ 

A. I don’t tlnrk thai T can explain thh. 

12161. Q. In answer to question 18, it is said that the 
establishment of British and foreign industrial firms should 
be discouraged by insisting that the capital or the major 
portion of it and management of new, industries should be 
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purely Indian. How do you expect that to be done P 
How do you expect that new industries will be established 
by foreign firms on the condition that the management 
should be in the hands of Indi.ms P 
r A, I cannot answer this question 

121G5. President ' — Inasmuch as you are not piepared 
tosuppurt the statements made in the written evidence sub- 
mitted by the Association it appears to me that it would be 
much better to deal w ith your personal statements rather 
than with the Association^. 
ul. (Both the witnesses agreed). 

12lfc6. Q. I will take Sir Nilratan Sircar first. You are 
interested either in the capacity of a Director or Proprietor in 
tanning, soap, glass, sugar, cutlery, antiseptics, ccal and tea 
industries. 

A. Yes. 

12167. Q. You say that the Industrial Commission have 
shown that if adequate and well directed steps for industrial 
development are taken India may expect to be self -support- 
ing and self-contained in the field of industries. That is to 
say you think that it is possible by regulating India’s fiscal 
policy in the matter of industries t# become self contained 
and self-sufficient, that is, independent of all imported 
manufactured goods. 

A, Well, that is only an ideal and it would take a very 
long time. It means that in the majority of our 1 equip- 
ments we may he self-contained that is what T mean. 

12168. $. Then you sav’that in fact the isolation and diffi- 
culties of* competition created by the war led to the develop- 
ment of industries in India that were fonneily consicfeieJ 
difficult of development-. Can you name any one of these ? 

A. Well, for instance various branches of* the tanning 
industry. It was developed to such an extent that the 
whole of the allied armies had their boots and shoes manu- 
factured from Indian leather. So also the activities of the 
Munitions Board bear testimony to many of these develop- 
ments. 

12169. Q. Don’t you see that* if industries are developed 
by such abnormal conditions, that is to say, by the support 
of heavy protection, then the consumer is penalised to a 
very great extent P 

JL I noticed that point merely to show the possibility 
that we might be self-contained in certain circumstances. 
We had to develop the tanning industry under great 
pressure within a very short time I never could believe 
that it would be permanent but I say that it is possible to 
do, -.ay. m iO years unde* 1 nonual conditions what was done 
within three oi ioui year-, during the war. 

12170. Q. Then you s.ay that you are 'not in favour of 
heavy protection and i penalising the consumer to a great 
extent. 

A . It is very difficult to answer this general question. 
12171. Q. You Y .further observe that 14 the conditions of 
England and India arc not similar. If free trade has 
benefited England, it is undeniable that indigenous, indus- 
tries in India have dwindled and decay*, d under such a 
system.” That is to say, under the system of free trade ? 

A . Yes, for instance, the indigenous hand-loom industry 
has suffered very much on account of the free trade policy 
of Great Britain. 

12172. Q. Don’t you think that this i« more due to the 
reduction in the cost of production by the use of machinery 
than to the free trade policy ? 

A* That might be one of the factors, but the cost of 
production in India for the sort of clothes which arc 
generally consumed by the lower classes is not much. But 
then the mill production became cheaper and much cheapci 
•than the handloom, that is how it was killed. 

12l7d. Q. That is to say, the cost of production was less 
in the case of machine made goods. 

_ ^ A % li must be one of the causes. There is no doubt 
?Mo%t that/ 

^ 12174... $. Will you please tell me how the free trade 
policy could have interfered with the development of the 
*halt<&l0Din industry, sfe between the power-loom industry and 
hand-loominfetry in India. 

^ the power -loom industry, say, > of Bombay 
fottesdary of' In&iar ’are concern edr the 
tgs filled 


tion of a policy of protection would he to the greater 
advantage of India than the policy of free trade. 

A . Yes. 

12177. Q. Then you enumerate what Canada and 
Australia have done in the same direction. 

A . Yes. 

1217S. Q. You think that ii is unfair that an indus- 
trially backward country like India should be forced . by a 
lioiicy of free trade to enter into competition on a footing of 
equality with other countries which have developed then* 
industries under a system of protection. 

A. This is my opinion which i have formed from my 
own experience in industries. 

12179. Q. This is your own experience. 

A. Yes. 

12180. Q. In answer to question 9, you enumerate the 
advantages to be gained by the adoption of a policy of 
protection for the development of industries in India. 

A . Yes. 

12181. $. In answer to questions 20 to 24 you point out 
that the disadvantages of a rise in price are more than count- 
eibalanced by the benefits that may be expected to accrue 
to the people from a measure of protective tariff. What are 
these advantages which would counterbalance the effects 
of a rise m price to the consumer ? 

A. I have already enumerated these in answer to 
another question. It would increase the productive power 
of the country ; promote diversity of employment to the 
people ; encoux age immigration of labour and capital; 
check imports and so conserve the national capital ; 
decrease the export of raw materials so necessary for the 
development of industries and make the people more self- 
reliant and eneigetie. 

12182. Q. You say that 44 the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference 'can not be taken into serious consideiation so long as 
India is not placed un a footing of perfect equality with 
other parts of the Empire.*' Would you please explain uhat 
you mean by 'footing of perfect equality with other parts 
of the Empire ? 

A , I* think that we are industrially backward in various 
respects. We are importers of finished goods or manufac- 
tured products and exporters of raw materials. That in 
itself industrially is a very disadvantageous position and at 
the present moment free trade would affect us by m airing our 
materials cheap to outsiders for the purpose of do\ eloping 
their industries. Then the manufactured products w oulcl 
be sold to u:s at a very high price. 

12 1 83. Q. You fay that India is not placed on a footing 
of perfect equality with other parts of the Empire. India 
is not placed by whom? You mean, until India dot s not 
attain ^ a position of perfect equality in the matter of 
manufacture, is that so? 

A . Yes, I would change it that way. 

12184. Q , You have supported the maintenance of the 
export duty on raw Lido* and skins. Do you approve of the 
present principle of 15 ] it cent, with 10 per cent, rebate 
on hides tanked within the Empire ? What form of export 
duty would you advocate as a permanent basis ? 

A. I think 10 per cent. dut\ on raw bides and skins oi 
superior grades. I have e> plained elsewhere that these 
hides and skins are di\ ided :utu different classes known as 
firsts, ..no. id*.*, iliiifU and fourths. The firsts are slaughter- 
ed bides ami then t ! ie second* are goi eially dead but good 
hides. The third* and fourth- are known a » rejections. 
I do not think fiat I would place a duty on rejections. 
There is no large market for them. They are not appre- 
ciated. As regards better kinds or good ones there is 
appreciation outside and ceitainly we should impose a duty 
on them. I he skins are quite different and they are in a 
good position- As regaids cow hides, I would not re- 
commend a duty on rejections and double rejections. 
The skins by which is meant chiefly goat skins are most 
valuable and are exposed to the value of about Rs. 2 
crores. These form about 37 to 40 per cent, of the raw 
material of American manufacture. I think that there is 
every reason that we should impose a reasonable duty upor 
them and I would certainly recommend a duty of 15 per 
cent, on goat skins which are very much appreciated and 
without which America, cannot do. 


other refedi 
^nter here. - , < 

- -12176. Q* Your whole »: 

-United States, Japan, .Canada irf 
'"phenomenal progress under a rdghMxCpI 


■^mhtries 




, J.2lS6.^$.JYou adypc&te that-, duty because you think 
.$ta£ Ik^goat^kins aredn the nature of a monopoly ? 


t an,a^o?ute njo'nppojy. ^should say it is a 
Americans. ^ 
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A, It is very difficult for me to agree to a statement 
like that because in the case of buffalo and cow bides 
generally there is no producer in any sense. 

12187. Q, What about the slaughtered hides P 

A. For the slaughtered hides there is an owner, but I 
don't think that he gets a very large price. 

12188. Q. Will it not be further reduced by a duty ? 

A . I don’t think it would be. There is such a large 
margin of profit in the hands of middlemen, and it is they 
that suffer. It is these people who are interested in the 
reduction of duties. 

12189. Q, We were told that the effect of the present 
duty has been a great diminution in the slaughter of cattle 
and a substantial rise in the price of beef, 

A. If these be the facts. 

12190. Q. This is what has been brought to our notice. 

A. On the other hand I think that the slump is due tc 
other causes than the duty and it is chiefly due to the 
economic fall of Germany and Austria who used to obtain 
5 millions of our cow hides. 

12191. Q. Don't you think that if it is decided to give 
protection to tanning industries, the better form would be 
the levy of an import duty on leather goods. 

A. In that case you would simply raise the price to the 
consumer of leather goods, while the raw material is freed 
for export. From the revenue point of view, we would 
suffer from the abolition of the export duty. I advocate 
the retention of the export duty on the giound of revenue 
and also on the ground of manufacture 

12192. <2. Please deal only with the protective aspect of 
the question. 

A. From the industrial point of view, we would suffer 
because we allow our best articles to be exported to foreign 
countries while we cannot get sufficient material to tan. 
A number of tanneries have sprung up since the war. 
They would not get raw materials for the purpose of manu- 
facturing leather. Ihat is what will happen. 

12193. Q. By levying an import duty on leather goods, 
you say your difficulty would he that you w ould not get 
suitable raw material. 

A. Suppose you abolish the export duty on raw hides 
and substitute a high duty on manufactured leather goods 
imported into India, then the industry suffers. There may 
be some revenue collected hut the leather industry will 
suffer. The tanning industry also will suffer. 

12194. Q. Why P 

A. The tanning industry is not concerned in obtaining 
leather goods at a particular price. 

12195. Q. They manufacture leather goods P 

A. It is not the business of tanneries to manufacture 
leather goods. There are some who do so hut the great 
majority of the tanners only tan leather and then export 
or sell to the local consumers. 

12196. Q. ^ hich is your market for tanned leather ? 

A. Our market is mostly inside India but we have since 
the war markets outside India also, for instance, Mesopota- 
mia, East Africa and to a small extent Straits Settlements. 
We are seeking markets in the East and there may he also 
markets for tanned goods in the West, W e depend upon 
many markets. 

12197. Q. You don't depend only on the Indian market. 

A . No. 

, 12298. Q. % TJbat is wjiy you say an export duty* on hides 
would he of much better advantage to an industry than an 
import duty on leather goods. 

A. Exactly. Besides this, I would like to explain my 
position. I look upon the tanning industry as moie or 
less a key industry. * 

12299. Sir Edgar Holherton. — Q. To carry the discus- 
sion of taiining a little further, have you any figures to 
show what percentage of the hide production in India is 
tanned locally at present ? 

A. Well, I have no figures, but the impression is - 1 
have seen it stated by responsible authorities— that about 
half the hides and about l-10th of the skins are tanned 
locally in the indigenous tanneries. 

12200. Q, The best class of hides certainly would not be 
more than 10 per cent. P 

A. I do not agree. 

12201. Q. Can you give me the figure P 

A. It is a very difficult question, but I believe the 
figures ordinarily accepted axe SO per cent first class; 
40 per cent, middling ; and 30 per cent, rejections. 

12202. Q. And .you want to keep all the 70 per cent, in 
the country ? 

A . No, 1 would like Germany to take 40 or 30 per cent, 
as she likes, but let her pay for it. 


12203. Q. But what is the object of your export duty ? 
It is to get revenue . for the Government or to foster the 
industry? 

A There are two objects : one to foster the industry and 
the other to get a large revenue. 

12204. Q. On which do you place more importance P 

A. I am at present representing the industries and I 
naturally attach greater importance to that. Now at the 
present moment I want protection for the hide tanning 
industry. 

12205. Q. That is the view of the Industries Depart- 
ment of the Government of Bengal P 

A. Well, I have been authorised to say that they seek 
to have the protection retained. 

12206. Q. Wherever we have been in India, we find 
the exporters of hides very much against this ? 

A. Naturally, and that was anticipated by the au- 
thorities at the time of passing the Act regarding the 
imposition of the duty. 

12207. Q. The object of the imposition of the duty was 
to build up the leather industry in India P 

A Partly, hut not fully. 

12208, Q. Has that part of thg object been accom- 
plished ? * 

A. Well, two years’ time is very short. But it has 
been done, that is all that I can say. I have got some 
figures. In Calcutta, whereas there was only one tannery 
before the war, 4 new ones have been started after the war. 
Two new ones are going to he started, and their share 
capital has been raised and they are erecting their ma- 
chinery One of these is for goatskins, — for making glace 
kid. Then there was one small chrome tannery before 
the war : now there are 12 small chrome tanneries worked 
by Chinamen here and they do an enormous business. f I hen 
as regards tanneries adopting indigenous methods, they 
have also multiplied and they do a vast business. Then as 
regards the United Provinces, there were 2 before the war, 
hut since the war 4 new ones have been added. 

12209. Q. Are they still existing or have some of them 
failed P 

A. It is difficult to say anything as regards the busi- 
ness of other people ; all that I know is our own business 
is doing well. Ours is the Calcutta National Tannery. 

12210. Q. Is your business likely to help the cultivator 
to get a return for his carcase ? 

A. The Bengal cultivator does not get a single pice for 
his carcase. It is stated that frequently the carcase is 
sold by the owner for a nominal price or given free to the 
mochi. Very often the owner would he only too glad to get 
rid of the carcase from 1 ms compound. It is only in the 
slaughter house that the owner gets a price, but that is 
not vtry often high. 

12211. Q. An increase in the tanning industry would 
not affect the price of hides to the owner of the animal P 

A. Oh yes, for instance in the skin line, where the 
animals aie all slaughtered. 

12212. Q. I am talking of hides P * 

A . As regards hides, only as regards the slaughtered 
ones. The price of the hides of slaughtered animals 
would be affected by a further development of the tanning 
industry in India. 

12213. Q. That would increase the price, and encourage 
the slaughter of more cows ? 

A. As tanners we would like to see that. 

12214. Q, I am very interested to know in what capacity 
you have come before us. First of all we have the Indian 
Association which sent us two representatives, hut both of 
you denied any connection with it. 

A. If you want to embarrass me further, I shall explain 
my position _ clearly. I have glreadv explained that I am 
not responsible for the note that had been submitted by 
the Indian Association before they requested me to appear 
as a witness. 

12215. Q. Canyon tell us who is responsible for it? 

A , I do not know. The Secretary must be responsible 
for that. 

12216. Q. Does not the note represent the views of the 
Association ? 

A. I think the Commission may take it for what it is 
worth, but I cannot sacrifice my own views to support 
views which are not my own. 

1221 7. Q. Is it not rather a peculiar position : that you 
are coming here as a representative. 

A. Not so please. You may not take me as a represen- 
tative of the Indian Association. 

12218. Q. Mr. Ghosh also does not wish to represent it P 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) I have seen that statement, and I juft 
in general agreement with it, but I cannot answer the 
particular questions there because I had no connection" wfth 
the drafting of the whole thing’. - - ' " - - ' * r 

. 
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12219. Q. It was drafted by tlie Committee ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh) It was drafted by the Committee. 

12220. Q r And you two were not on it ? 

A. (Mr. Ghosh and Sir Nilratan Sircar) No. 

12221. Q, Can you tell me whom the Indian Association 
represents ? 

A. The Indian Association represents a large number 
of people of various interests. 

12222. Q. Is it a political club or is it a trades assoeia- 
tionP 

A . The Indian Association is the foremost political asso- 
ciation of Bengal. Its President up till recently was the 
Hon’ble Sir Surendranath Bannerjee, hut recently another 
gentleman has been appointed President. 

12223. Q. Is it a political association P 
A. Yes. 

12224 Mr. Norottam Morarjee — Q. When did you 
start your tanning factory? 

A, That was about 1907 or 1908. 

12225. Q. Is it a public company or a private one P 

A. It is a private joint stock company. 

12826. Q. We were told that in India we cannot make 
very good leather, as g<*>d as the Engli§h leathers. Have 
you got anything to say with regard to that P 

A. I do not agree with that remark at all. I may not 
be the best judge, but I think we can make good leathers. 
I anticipated a question like this, and I would . challenge 
if any tannery can make leather better than this (Here 
witness produced before the Commission a variety of leathers . 
glace kick pieces in the upholstery line and pieces in the 
shoe lme and other leathers). 

12227. Q. How do they compare in price with the English 
or foreign leathers ? 

A. We can sell them 15 or 20 per cent, cheaper than 
the foreign articles. 

12228. Q. Is your output all sold in India P 

A* Chiefly in India. But we also sell leather in Meso- 
potamia, East Africa and also Straits Settlements. 

12229. Q. I suppose you are making large profit F 

A . Yes. 

12230. Q. It is stated by some that the export duty has 
injured the Indian producer. Will you kindly explain why 
the Indian producer has suffered p 

A. I do not' agree that the Indian producer has suffered 
on account of the export duty. As regards goat skins 
Mr. J, C. Nixon, formerly in the Industries Board, who 
knows the subject thoroiighly well, gives the following 
figures in the Indian Trade Journal, and I believe they are 
perfectly reliable. The average annual export for the five 
years before the war 1909-1914 was Bs. 3,72,99,000. 
Eor the year 1920-21 it is Es. 3,33,49,000. In the hide 
line of course there has been, a fall, but I do not think 
that this fall is due to the export duty alone. There are 
various causes, and there are various reasons. One of them 
is that this export duty had been iirposH upon hides with 
the idea that Great Britain shouhi develop her tanning 
industry to a very great extent, that the "whole tanning 
trade should he taken away from Germany and Austria 
and that Great Britain should do it. It had been settled 
that Great Britain should tan 4 million pieces and the 
other countries in the Empire outside India should tan 
one million pieces. Hi:- uou : <I make the 5 million pieces 
which Germany and Austria used to tan before. Somehow 
or other, owing to unfavourable conditions, of labour and 
other things, Great Britain has not prospered to that 
extent* 


12231, Q. What do you ' think has been the effect upon 
the tanning industry in India P 

A, It has stimulated *it. There was no glace kid 
business in India before. But at present Cooper Allen 
& Co. have taken it up. The Davenport Company have 
also started it. In Madras they are doing it, and we 
are als o- doing • it, go that there are at least 4 companies in 
India * "which have taken up glace kid manufacture. 
Another big company has also been formed. Their build- 
*8- ^ nearly complete, - The company is managed by 
Mr^ Chari, one of the foremost men among the Indians 
these have -been stimulated by 

JJC^ that thejduty has stimulated 
do " you account for such large 

j&stber 

itwonid and 

skins, because tmSfe ih su<3h 1 a * fihge ^ jDhey are worth 

about Es, 15 crores, and we. must 'export some extend 
|Jut there is great appreciation for these ‘good* 


India and there will he no difficulty about it in normal 
times. 

12233. Q. Was not this duty imposed m the interests of 
India ? 

A Partially in the Indian interests, hut chiefly it was 
imposed in the British interest. 

12234. Q. How P Please explain that. 

A. In 1916-17 a Committee was formed and made 
recommendations. The Imperial Institute Committee on 
Indian leather made enquiries and recommended that 
Germany and Austria should no longer he allowed to tan 
these hides and skins. Germany was the largest consumer 
in the cow hide line, and the Committee wanted to transfer 
the Indian export trade in raw kids from German to British 
firms and to establish the tanning of Indian hides in the 
United Kingdom. This was the object with which the duty 
was imposed in India, but incidentally it became, a boon 
to us and we appreciated it very much, though of course 
we did not appreciate the other part of it, that is to say, the 
Imperial Preference part. 

12235. Mr. Coyajee . — Q. You attribute the prosperous 
position of the Indian tanneries chiefly to the export duty p 

A. Not chiefly to the export duty. I may say to some 
extent our prosperity was due to that. But we could not 
get on without an export duty. It will he an impossibility 
m the glace kid line. The Americans are masters of 
organisation. They have got various advantages ; long 
lead in this matter, very good expert assistance and high 
class machinery. It will be very difficult to compete with- 
out some form of protection, 

12236. Q. Y ou asserted that our supply of hides is so 
great that it will never he possible for the Indian tanners to 
tan the whole of it. Is not this export duty putting a 
great burden and sacrifice on all the surplus hides which 
you don’t tan p 

A. It is not a great burden, because America is paying 
duty to Mexico, to East Africa and other places, and why 
should it not pay a duty to India ? I do not think this is 
a very great burden. 

12237. Q. I do not understand your argument that it is 
better for the Indian tanneries to have an export duty on 
hides and skins than to have an import duty on manufactur- 
ed leather. Might I have the benefit of your views 
further ? 

A . The question is whether some purpose would be 
served by an import duty o i ' T ‘«_-.r\d ai cLLl* I have 
already explained in my answer to the President that an 
import duty on flushed goods will affect the tanner only 
indirectly through the general revenue, because he enjoys 
no part of it. His article is not a leather article. We do 
not manufacture at thi« end Mnrufretrrirg industries 
are quite different imhio/n > nlxugcfur. 

12238. Q. It wouhl ho l-joj ^ L o put ..n ivport duty on 
finished leather P 

A. It would benefit the Indian tanner only indirectly. 

12239. Q. What about an import duty on such articles 
as are manufactured here ? 

A. Certainly. It would benefit. I would insist upon it. 

12240. Q. That will be a fair substitute for the export 
duty on hides and skins ? 

A. It cannot he a fair substitute. A country when it 
imposes an export duty has a larger field of collection than 
wlun it imposes an import duty only upon some of the 
manulactured article-, in the same line. It can never 
compensate for tlie loss 

12241. Q. You have argued that the higher grades of 
hides and skins can stand the dutv ? 

A. Yes. 

# 12242. Q. It has been represented to us that it would he 
difficult for the customs officers to discriminate between the 
higher grade and lower grades. Is that the case P 

A. Eeally that question may be mere authoritatively 
answered by customs officers. But so far as tanners are 
concerned, they can know them by seeing the articles 
whether they are good quality hides or had quality. 

12243. Mr. Rhodes. — Q. As regards your business has 
the export duty resulted in cheapening the prices of the 
raw material P 

A. Yes. 

12244. Q. Is that the only way in which you have been 
affected by the export duty P 

A. We get better raw materials perhaps at less price. 

12245,, Q. This is the form in. which protection acts and 
helps you P 
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A. That of course is another question. The . railway 
policy is not very favourable to us A huge organisation is 
also required, and then we have to compete with Brunner 
Monds I simply state that there is a possibility so far as 
the raw materials are concerned 

12247. Q. My point is that you do not want a protec- 
tive duty on it. It would increase the price o£ glass ? 

A. I am 4 -T' f ' 4 ' so far as glass is concerned we 

have certain - . ■_ - under which we work. That 

raises the price of our commodity, and therefore we require 
protection. Otherwise we cannot compete with the foreign 
manufactures. 

12248. Q. You would have a further disadvantage if we 
put an import duty on sodium carbonate ? 

A . I am not for having a duty on sodium carbonate. I 
want no duty on chemicals at all. * 

12249. Q. You say abc"t o' 1 '* - il vt r^ordmg to a report 
from which extracts have ‘ ■ »■ x .. -* 1 1 the British Press, 
in nearly every instance articles imported from Germany are 
at least 100 per cent, lower in value than those of British 
manufacture. Does that mean that Germany is giving 
these things away for nothing ? 

A. 1 do not know the reason. I cannot say. I found 
it in an issue of the “ Times.” 

12250. Q. That would make them cost le&s than nothing ? 

A. It is one of the greatest apprehensions of the people 
in England at the present moment in the industrial circles 
that they would kill their glass manufactures. That is 
what they are doing. How they manage it I do not know. 
Perhaps it is their favourable railway rates. But it is not 
fiction. That is what happened in Calcutta only a month 
ago. Our glass factory is doing short time . at the present 
moment Under ordinary circumstances, if we get protec- 
tion I think we can get on very well. About a month ago 
a ship load of ithese things came from Germany and they 
undersold us to the extent of about 15 per cent. 

12261, Mr. Mant. — Q. I want to clear up the point 
regarding the representation of the Indian Association. You 
aie the V ice President. Are you not P _ 

A, Yes. I am one of the Vice-Presidents. 

12252. Q. You were elected by the Association to give 
evidence on their behalf ? 

A . Yes. I was asked by the Association to give evidence 
on their behalf. 

12253. Q. Did you tell the Association that you would 
not support their views P 

A . No. I did not tell them. When one of the Secretaries 
approached me and asked me to appear as a witness on 
their behalf I enquired as to their views. . He said that 
generally their attitude was a protectionist one, that 
Imperial Piefcrcnce was not advoi.md and that they 
wanted me to appear as their representative. I said that I 
had no objection. 

12254. Q. You said that you would give evidence on 
their behalf ? 


A . Yes. I said so. 

12255. Q . How you say that you won t. I do not really 
understand the position. You appear ~on their behalf and 
yet you say that you won^t support their views. 

A. I don’t say I won’t. I generally agree with their 
views. But as* regards particular points, I dG not take^he 
responsibility. They have been drafted by some Secretaries 
of the Indian Association. If the drafting had been given 
to me I would have drafted the replies in another way. 

12256. Q. You have come here to represent the Associa- 
tion. They put their views in writing and you come to be 
cross-examined about their views. But when you are asked 
questions about them you repudiate them. What wouhl you 
suggest we should do with the evidence of the Association? 
Our practice is to set aside any evidence which is not 
supported in cross-examination. 

A . I would not stand by some of the remarks that have 
been made by them. In fact they are not exactly my 
views. 

12257. Q. Why did you not tell the Association that you 
would not support their views? You have come here 
nominally to support their views and yet you tell us that 
you would not suppqpt them. . * 

A. So far as the general principle goes, I quite agree 
with them. So it is not a fact that I don’t L 

12258. Q. When you are asked questions . . . ,!■ you 

say that you are not prepared to stand cross-examination P 

A . When definite statements are quoted from paragraphs 
drawn by another gentleman and I am required to support 
them, I cannot do these things against my conscience. 
That is the whole thing. The principle remains the same. 
But the details ou the grounds upon which one gentleman 
supports the principle might be diffeient from those on 
which another gentleman supports the same principle. 

12259. Q . The position is simply this that you come here 
as representing the Association hut that you will neither 
support nor repudiate their evidence. It is a very unsatis- 
factory position. It seems to me that the Association is 
rather in the position of a small boy who has thrown a brick 
and run away, because there are certain remarks here to 
which exception might he taken, and you say that you are 
not prepared to substantiate those statements. 

A. I feel that too much is being made of this matter, 
which is after all, so far as I can see ; a small matter. If 
this august body does not see tbe propriety of taking me as 
a representative of the In tier m-. 4- 

take the evidence. That is s * ' < : « 1 1 . \ • .. 

12260. Mr. Mant to President :—l want to know 
whether this evidence is bef ore us. 

A. Technically it is before us. 

12261* Sir Nifratan Sircar . — I have already answered 
one of the questions put by the President whether England 

r <-> — ■*- r a free trade country, and I said that 

I »ud i*' » r. : Jv-t, • ! a protectionist country, though 

from time to time she has adopted protectionist measures. 
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12262., Mr. Mant.—Q,. The Indian Association is only a 
political Association. 

A. Yes. It is the foremost Association in BengaL Most 
of the M. L. C.’s and members of the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State are members of this 
Association. The Ministers of Bengal also are members 

12263. Q. Yet you say it is a matter oJL smell importance 
whether their views are represented here or not. 

A. I regret that I cannot support all the statements made 
by the Secretary. 

12264. Q. Take the case of the Hon’ble Mr. P. G. 
Mitter. You don’t suggest that those are his views. 

A . How can I say P 

12265. Mr. Rhodes.-— They are probably in the same 
position as yourself. 

A. 'One member is not bound to agree with another. I 
was not on the Committee which drafted this note. 

12266. President. — Q. These are supposed to be the views 
of the Association. 

A. Yes (Mr. Ghosh). As far as I am concerned I sent 
s them my notes. ‘They agreed and asked me to give 
^ evidence on their behalf. 

12267. Sir ManecJrjee Dadabhoy.—l feel that you are 
’ * placed in a somewhat difficult position before this Commis- 
sion with reference to the written statements made by the 
Indian Association and I shall not trouble you any further 
with the written evidence of the Association. I am still 
unable to understand your deposition about the tanning 


industry. I undeivtand from what you have said that the 
ini elects of the tanning industry are in conflict with the 
interests of the exporteis of hides and -skins. 

A. Yes. 

12268. Q. If they ask for a repeal of the export duty 
from their point of view they may be right. 

A. Yes, unless, there be amphibious members. At tbe 
outset there weie some members who were members of the 
hide tiade as well as having tanneries. They were in a very 
false position. 

12269. Q. Then in answer to Mr. Narottam Morarji you 
slated that you could make tanned articles and sell them 15 
to 20 per cent, cheaper than the imported articles. 

A. Yes. 

12270. Q. Yet you are making out a strong case for your 
industry. I don’t know on what basis you want protection. 

A , Without protection we could not make these things. 

12271. Q, You said that you could sell 15 to 20 per cent, 
cheaper. 

A. If the raw material is protected by the export duty. 

12272. Q. If the duty is removed, then your industry 
will suffer. 

A. That is my position. 

12273. Q. Your view is that this duty should be main- 
tained for the protection of the tanning industry. ' 

A. Yes. * 

12274. Q. Tanneries of late have been started, I presume 
from your answer/ on the basis of the assurance of the 

' * 2 g 2 ~~ 
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(rovernment that this duty would be kept up for some time. 
Is that your position P 
A . That is my position. 

12275. Q. You don’t want any further protection. 

A . If the export duty is retained, it would suffice. 

*£2276. Q. No duty need be placed on chemicals* 

A. As regards chemicals, we would rather have a nominal 
duty 

12277. Q. What do you call a nominal duty ? 

A. As a tanner, I would like to have no duty at all for 
chemicals and machinery. 

12278. Q. Have these duties affected you ? 

A, The present duties affect us to some extent. 


12279, Q . These chemicals form an important part of 
your trade. 

A. Yes The tanning business is a highly chemical 
industry and you requne chemists of the first order to 
manufacture leather. 

12280. Q. Will you please explain the statement “the 
agitation that has been set up against this duty by expoiters 
shows the truth of the remark made by the Indian Industrial 
Commission in their report that among other initial 
difficulties this industry will he exposed to the risk of 
organised competition of hide exporters ?’* 

A . This is a statement of the Industrial Commission, 
and it is true. 


Witness No. 82. 

Mr. S. C. Ghosh, 53, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 


Written statement dated the 13th January 1922. 


12281. Q. 1. I am in favour of protection. To my mmd 
<e piotection ” is es&ential for the growth and development 
of industries on modern line m India, and for the revival 
and protection of village industries 

12282. Q. 2. 1 prefer taxation through tariff than direct 
taxation. 

12288, Q. 3. As I advocate imposing tariffs, both for 
revenue and protective purposes I am of opinion that 
while things like machinery, chemicals, for our mills and 
industries, etc., should have nominal duties the goods manu- 
factured in foreign countries and competing with our 
manufactures should be subject to heavy duties, such as 
cotton piece goods, sugar and the question c* =V- 
duties on railway materials, such as wagons ; * . 
also he considered because the manufacture of wagons and 
rails is going on at present, and will extend. Endeavouis 
should be made to extend the scope of workshops of each 
railway and the encouragement of local manufactures. As 
for instance it may be quoted here, in case of workshops of 
the Rajputana Malwa Railway at A j mere since the Engi- 
neers’ strike m 1896 in England the building of wagons in 
India was started there and according to a recent publication 
entitled ‘'Indian Railways” (published from Ajnvere in 
1921) there was saving of 20 per cent, of the cost and 5,000 
extra Indian workmen were employed Extension of wagon 
building . companies and creation of locomotive building 
concerns in India together with extcxMf n to and creation of 
rail manufacturing companies aie to tale place in the near 
future, por these masons it U mo*t e-henlial’tLat the rail- 
way materials should be subject to protective import duty 
before long. Then to my mind duty may, for instance, on 
imported sugar he increased and a!«o on cotton 
cloth in order to protect the sugar making in India from 
dying out and in order to revive the handloome which at 
one time found employment for a large number of Indian 
weavers and the Indian agriculturists*, when there are no 
works in the fields or there was shortage in agricultural 
production due to insufficient rains. We should also impose 
duties on export of oilseeds and wheat for encouragement 
of their milling into oil and flour in India except that in 
the case of wheat the duty should he on a sliding basis, 
rising with shortage in production and coining dow n with 
plenty of production, but, in ali these connection* the rail- 
way rates have got to go on with the tariff policy for it is 
no use imposing protective tariffs on, say, imported sugar 
if the irailway rates for sugar from the port to the intenor 
are made on a lower basis than for iocailv manufactured 
sugar. Similary, it is no good having tariffs on oilseeds for 
Import if the rates for oil seeds*aie made lower to the ports 
3han the local mills in the interior and much higher 
rates are ©teged on* oil manufactured m the interior. I 
have dealt with these particular points very fully in my 
,J^ek&tSd* pamphlet headed “ A Note on Indian Ei'gcal Policy 
t : partie%larly 'having regard to- the Railway Rates,” copies 
to the Committee,.^ - 
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12286. Q. 9. Yes, I consider tariff should he framed 
mainly with the object of fostering local industries, and it 
is hardly necessary to explain the advantages anticipated 
thereby for they are incalculable. In the first place we 

will ry-p 1 — ' — i x £ ir labour, will manufacture our 

raw - . '.■->» 1 ■ j increase the price we get at 

present by sending them in raw state, and, we shall save 
money enormously in the country by not having to buy 
foreign manufactured goods, such as sugar, cotton, 
cloth, etc. 

12287. Q. 10. Yes, I am very hopeful of India becom- 
ing in time independent of other countries in regard to all 
l equipments in manufactured goods. There may he one 
or two exceptions such as, say, caustic soda. 

1228S. Q. 11. I favour the imposition of nrotecfiv^ 
duties on all foreign manufactured goods <xcep mg ibo^e 
that are required for our industries, such i n ac Vinery 
boilers, chemicals, etc. 

12289. Q. 15. I think special protection should be granted 
against foreign goods favoured by such means as dumping, 
bounty, subsidies or transport concessions. 

L2290. Q. 16. My attitude towards hand industries and 
particularly towards the cotton-loom industries is very sym* 
pathetic. I consider their maintenance and revival essen- 
tial for the good ,of the great mass of the Indian popula- 
tion. 

The modern power-driven industries are confined to cer* 
tain j \v f-.. ca , Calout hi and the suburbs, Bombay and the 
t-uVih*, .Ahni- viah.id, Cawnpore, Nagpur, Madras, Canna* 
r ow, • u\. aiiu ,hc-o iliivi employment for only a fraction of 
me population of tnis vast peninsula. For the well-being of 
the ^Indian population it is imperative that Charkas and 
haudloom* should exi fc t in almost even* cottage. They will 
ibid employment for the villagers, particularly in their off 
times and at the same time they will help the people in 
providing their own clothing and thus at least save to 
them the money that now gee* out of the country in buying 
foreign cloth. 

122*1. Q. 17 to 19. I do not anticipate any danger in 
India by leading to combination among the protected 
manufaitums. The industries are few and scattered and 
to my mind hv manv years the question of safeguard will 
not come m. And in regard to the hare necessities, such 
as cotton cloth, flour, and oil the village industries in the 
way of Chark&N for spinning, handlooms for weaving, 
“ Chakki* '* foi grinding flour, and “Ghannis” for crushing 
oil will prevent any monopoly, and, hence they must be 
encouraged, and, m respect of iron and steel goods, if the 
railway workshops are encouraged and are free and allowed 
the money, out of their revenue, to manufacture their own 
materials, the iron and steel industries will be kept in check* 
iu the matter of raising prices. 

12292, Q. 20 to 24. An import duty for purposes of pro- 
tection may cause an increase in the price but it will be 
only temporary and will be more than counterbalanced by 
the gains which protection will bring. 

12293. Q. 25. I am one of those who’ believe that India 
by largely developing her industries and manufactures will 
for the ^ first few years, , reduce the foreign trade, but will 
certaiffiy increase the internal commerce of the country,* 
^[1'^I^Htuallyjdevelop its foreign trade on a different” 
- nreseni^ namely, India will send its 

►' As/It is, ~ weT have' heard eff 

tc> {ndl^w Pigeon, bpfyl 
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12294. Q. 28. Yes. 

12295. Q, 29. Such an organisition should be necessary. 
12296. Q. 80 and 3 1 . My prevous answers cover these. 
12297. Q. 32 and 33. I consider the imposition of an 
export duty on food stuff firstly with a view to lower the 
cost of living in India, and secondly for purpose of en- 
couraging their manufacture in this country and these can 
have no adverse effects. The increased prosperity of the 
country by development of industries, under protection, 
can only tend to improve the buying power of the Indian 
eople, who will thus be able to retain for their food better 
ind of grains than they can do at present. Our agri- 
culturists send out wheat largely and live on jo war, bajra 
and makai, and, the better kind of rice is sold and the lower 
grades of, say, Burma rice are imported by the ryots for 
food. This is done in order to find money for buying cloth, 
oil, etc., but if they produce their own cloth by charkas and 
handlooms and find more extensive employments in turning 
their raw products into manufactured goods they will not 
export wheat so largely and also not the better kind of rice, 
but will use them more largely for their good. And in 
place of jowar, bajra, makai, etc , the ryots will grow cotton 
and in place of rice, jute but I doubt very much whether 
the present production of rice is sufficient. I am sure that 
rotection ox industries and their development will not 
amper the agricultural operations in any way. 

Imperial Preference and Foreign Capital . 

12298. Q. I am opposed to Imperial preference and to 
indiscriminate importation of foreign capital and as both 
mean exploitation and control, not beneficial to India m the 
long run and foreign capital even to a small extent debars 
Indians from taking prominent parts in industries run by 
non-Indians. 

I will now show what this means. In the leading 
article of the Railway Gazette of the 7th October, 1923, 
headed ** India's need for Kailway materials, a suggestion 
for reducing unemployment ” (of course unemployment in 
England is meant) the following opening remarks have 
* been made : — 

M Before the war the export of railway materials were 
from Great Britain to India, representing a larcre arnuol 
sum, the figure for the year 1913-14, being 
Not that there was no competition. American bridges and 
German locomotives were found there but the great bulk of 
India’s requirements came from Great Britain.” 

This article clearly admits that in spite of competition, 
British manufactures got preference and it was also sug- 
gested in the same article that British capital should be 
invested in these railways. We can there tore also under- 
stand the reason for ihc condition in the tenders that 
British standard specifications must be adhered to Then 
the same article in the RaVv'uy Gazette of the 7tli October 
1921, in commenting upon transfer of Boards from London 
to India also says : — 

“ The element on the Board will he less and less in touch 
with British manufacturers than the present management 
in London, and the change coupled with the Indian 
Government’s announcement to develop local manufactures 
of materials will not make it easier for the British manufac- 
turers to get orders. This specially applies if the railways 
become entirely State managed/ Of course, the Indian 
element on the suggested Boards, tbit cmre rf the 
members of the Kanway Committee a- : ed fni, thus 
referred to, and the manufacture of materials" in India is 
deplored, and State Management k not viewed so favoui- 
ablv because it would mean manufacture of: materials m 
Indian Kailway workshops* But India’s point oJt view is 
wholly different* We must manufacture as far as possible 
in Indi$, and in the matter of purchase of our Kailway 


materials in Great Britain we must see that prices paid to 
the British manufacturers are on a competitive basis, and, 
looking at things, as they now appear to us, t it seems 
desirable that a Committee should be in existence to 
compare the prices before orders are placed, and, it is also 
th a t there must be Indian engineers in thi# 
i • with technical knowledge who would he able 

to safeguard the Indian interests, which are clearly opposed 
to British interests in this matter. Not very long ago, 
it was said that the Biiti&h manufacturers could not 
produce steel at a lower price than £14 per ton, while the 
selling price was higher by over 50 per cent, and, there is 
a great deal of the same difference in prices yet. Clearly, 
therefore, it is to the interest of India that either the 
British manufacturers should quote their prices on a 
competitive basis or that the manufacturers on the con- 
tinent should be asked to supply materials. It is also 
imperative at the same time, to see whether strict adherence 
to British standard specifications are really so essential. 
From 'the questions asked and answered in the House of 
Commons and from the article in the Railway Gazette of 
the 7th October 1921, it is evident that the loan of ten 
millions sterling that is to be raised m that country at 5| 
per cent, is to be earmarked for purchase of railway mate* 
rials in Gieat Britain, and great cry m the country for the 
urgency of the loan, and for their being raised in that 
country seems to be to solve the question of unemployment 
in Great Britain and to largely assist in ihc import of 
British manufactured goods to India. But another very 
important featuie is noticed m connection with the raising 
of loans m England, and, purchase materials in that coun- 
try, when the two are taken together A loan should be a 
loan with the condition that reasonable interest should be 
paid on it, and that it must he repayable within a 
reasonable time, but unfortunately these loans 
mean a very great deal of control on the part 
of the British people. Now with a difference of 
£5 per ton, between the prices of materials (steels goods) 
in England and on the Continent (viz., £14 in England 
and £9 on the Continent) it is quite clear that we have 
to pay a 50 per cent, higher price on account of purchase 
from Great Britain. Consequently, therefore, when we 
should want 10 millions only, if we purchased on the 
continent, we would require 15^ millions in order to buy in 
England, which means that in the first place our loan is 
extravagant, and, we unnecessarily borrow 50 per cent, 
more than we require and also pay interest in this money 
borrowed unnecessarily. This unnecessary expenditure 
amounts to millions of sterling. All this is done in order 
to find employment for the British people, and to benefit 
the British financiers. Even if 8 per cent, or 9 per cent, 
interest had been paid for this loan in India it would have 
meant money paid in the country, and the benefit would 
have been that of the Indian people, and coupled with this 
factor if purchases had been made where the best bargain 
could be made for India then even with 8 per cent* or 9 per 
cent, interest the eventual cost of the loan would have 
been less, because less money would have been required 
for the materials. 

Then we see that although the foreigners in the jute 
milling industry own only an equal share of the capital 
(if not le a! >) witli the Indians they control and manage the 
jute milL with the .result that in the management and in 
the running of the mills all the superior and responsible 
posts are held by Emopean^ but we see quite a different 
result in the case of the Bombay Cotton mills, Which by 
the reasons of their being Indian owned, Indian managed 
and having Indian Directors are able to place Indians in 
all the responsible posts, who run the mills successfully. 
But this chance is denied to Indians in the British 
managed Jute Mills and they have not been trained. 

# # # # # 


Mr. S. C. Ghosh on Railway Rates and Fiscal Policy. 

Oral evidence dated Calcutta the 18th January 1922. 

12299- Mdgar JSolberton . — Q, I have read all your you are aware that they have recommended that the railway . 
documents and I have studied them. Your view k that the budget should be separated from the general budget ? 

Indian railway policy at present is on a commercial basis P A. I am opposed to it. 

A, Yes. T2302. Q. Could you just in a few words tell me what 

12300. Q. And that you would like that to some extent * your objeciion is to the commercial polio v cf the railways? 
changed P A. "My objection to the commercial policy of the railway* 

A. Yes. is this : that they do not take into consideration howrit 

_ 12801* Q. Of course you have made yourself thoroughly affects the Indian industries. 1 was deputed to tfye Kailwiy 

conversant with the report* of the Railway Commission, and Board for two years to investigate this question, cf railway,. 
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rates, and the history of this question is fully set out in 
my “ Monograph on Indian Railway Rates ” which is a 
Railway Board publication The Ini us trial Commission 
when writing their chapter on Industries and Transport con- 
sulted me, and I would quote only this from their report ; — 
“^We may quote, without entering into details, the instance 
of sugar, the increased import of which coincided with the 
reduction of rates brought about by railway competition.” 
The Government were imposing a duty on sugar in order to 
encourage the cultivation of sugar cane and manufacture of 
sugar in India, but the railways were at the samejfcime 
reducing the railway rates on impoited sugar. I would 
refer you to page 151 of my monograph where it is stated 
that the railways were losing money by their competition. 
The East Indian Railway found it necessary to quote low 
rates for grain and seeds in order to encourage shipment 
of wheat from India to Europe particularly via the 
Calcutta port, from places in the United Provinces north 
and west of Cawnpore ; it was noticed that during the 
first half of 1904 the weight of grain and seeds sent from 
Cawnpore to Calcutta was 91,00u maunds, and to Bombay 
544,000 maunds. That led to the real competition. First 
of all the rates frqjn the United Provinces to Calcutta 
were reduced. This was followed by an all-round reduction 
in the rates not only to and from the ports of Calcutta and 
Bombay hut also at all competitive points between the 
Calcutta and Bombay lines, mss., between J ubbulpore and 
Delhi, Agra and Cawnpore, Mauibpa” ami Delhi, Agra 
and Delhi, etc. By this O/’iip v.ion lute- were reduced 
to the lowest scale. The railways at last said that this was 
not good enough and that they were losing a tremendous lot 
of money by fbi- '*'"rrc 4 - 5j - : o^ Even though the Govern- 
ment is the r..rn pr m i .i - railways they are unable 
to interfere when the companies go on recklessly competing 
in this way. 

12303. Q. Tour first point is that owing to competition 
the rates between the ports and Central India become fixed 
on a much lower basis than internal rates ? 

A . Yes. The railways in support of that say “ We get 
long leads and therefore we must reduce the rates.” What 
is the result? The United Provinces Government were 
crying against the harm done to their tanning industry. 
This is what Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, now in the Industries 
Department, says in his notes on the industries of the 
United Provinces: “The local industry in leather has, on 
the whole, suffered considerably by the large demand in 
Europe and America for Indian hides and skins, and by 
the competition of foreign made goods. The encouragement 
of exports in raw hides and skins helped to make the com- 
petition of foreign made leather goods m India for- 
midable, and the Indian industry in leather was con- 
sequently hampered. India supplies raw materials to 
foreign countries which compete with Indian made goods, 
and the railways practically encouraged the export of raw 
material out of India by the lowest possible . rates.” 
“ Another disquieting feature,” says Mr. Chatterjee, “ of 
the traffic was that there was a notable decrease in the 
export of dressed hides and skins. The local industry has 
no longer any share in the preliminary process of dressing 
the goods exported.” 

12304. Q. Can you confine yourself so far as possible 
to the railway question ? 

A . At the same time as this was being written the 
railway companies were reducing the rates for the export 
of raw hides from that very area to the ports against the 
rates to the tanneries of Cawnpore. 

12305. Q. What I want to know really is what in your 
mind is the objection to this commercial policy of the 
railways. 

A. My first objection is this : that the railways being 
owned by the Indian tax- payers, they should not be worked 
against the economic ana industrial development of the 
country. 

12306. Q,. You say it is against the industrial develop- 
ment of India? 

A . There are several sides to the question These long 
leads cheapen exports of raw produce, instead of manufac- 
tured goods, lease refer to the evidence of Mr. Yikramjit 
L ' me in my note, 

Q.« I accept your position that fie railway policy 
H on mg leads. . You say it is bad, because in 
tats. the industrialisation of India. J 
jou any questions about the deshubi- 
affcwbjsf India* But 

jf*'*'****® Vpr ^ 
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draw produce, , T . 

12308. Q. That is your policy* - Tf you have equal rates 
afl,ovey India would you not kill the possibility of ,ahy in- 
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dustrialisation of Central India ? . These people have to 
import machinery and they have to import all sorts of things 
to keep their factories going P 

A. It would not affect them in the least. 

12309. Q. Would you like them to pay the full rate ? 

A. Yes. 

12310. Q. On everything which they need for production 
and everything they want to export would you like them 
to pay the full rates ? 

A. I would make a preference in the case of manufac- 
tured goods. India is a great wheat producing country, 
but our export of flour is very small compared to the total 
export of our wheat. 

12311. Q. Would you accept long leads for Indian manu- 
factured goods ? 

A. I would. 

12312. Q. Would you charge more from Bombay to 
Cawnpore than you would charge from Cawnpore to Bombay ? 

A. Provided it is an Indian manufactured article. 

12313. Q. At present is the tariff higher from Cawnpore 
to Bombay than from Bombay to Cawnpore ? 

A . From Bombay to Cawnpore the tariff is low for im- 
ported goods such as -”r" an Indian manufacture 

is sent from Oawpore !'• *■' the freight would be 
higher. From Cawnpo 1 < 13 / the freight is low on 

cotton and oil seeds, but the freigH or ^r"r and oil. 

12314. Q. Can you say quite ‘ ■ tariffs „ 

have been built up with a view tc . " - j 1 - r 

A. The moment a new railway was opened low rates as 
far as possible were given for wheat to the ports and also 
on imported goods such as sugar, kerosine oil, piecegoods and 
iron goods, and things like that. The moment it came to 
any one asking for a low rate from Allahabad to any other 
station not on the way to the ports, it would take mouths 
for him to get it if he gets it at all. 

12315. Q. Your contention would not be that this 
scheme of rates was fixed with a view to averting the 
industrial development of India? 

A. I am not bringing a direct chaige the result was 
only accidental. My point is this . whethei it was the policy 
or not, the effect was that. 

12316. Q. Do you think that supposing the policy was 
reversed and an all round rate w Ji j u *i :«iiv for Indian 
Industrial products was brought in there would be a large 
loss on tbe railways ? 

An Not in the least. What I want to point out is that 
the Indian industries would bring the railways double load. 
You bring to the mill wheat and you take back flour. You 
bring cotton and you take back yarn. 

12317. Q. Have you made up any scheme of tariff which 
would be on a paying basis ? 

An I was doing that, hut the Railway Board said it was 
not wanted. I have now left the Railway Board. 

12318 Qn Who settles the policy of these freight rates ? 

Is it the Railway Board or the Agents of each railway ? 

A. The Railway Board fixe-, the maximum and the mini- 
mum. But the Railway Board did not know their own 
powers. They could even within the maximum and mini- 
mum regulate the rates* 

12319. Sir Edgar Molberton — Q. It was very difficult 
for them to do ? 

A* If I were in their place I would have done it* 

1JJ320 Q* Your system will really be a system of 
transport assistance ? 

An My v 'll \ *' ’ to a certain extent. Undei* 
my system • I n •-.'ways would be worked on the 
same basis as the railways in Germany and Belgium. 

12321. Qn These are state railways pure and simple* 
Do you think it is practicable to work them as state railways 
without any substantial loss or revenue ? 

A. Certainly. I can guarantee that there will be no 
loss of revenue. I can work them at a profit. For this 
reason I have suggested to the Fiscal Commission on page 
28 of my Note on the Fiscal Policy of India to ask for 
certain statements from the railways. 

12322. Q> It is a very large question. I am not pre- 
pared to go into that ? 

A* If these statements are received I can show that you 
can work them at a profit. 

12323. Mr. Coyajee— Q. Mr. Ghose, I will put you only 
one question on the financial aspects of the suggestion which 
you have made. It is this. By going, against the present 
polioy you would check exports and imports and would 
thereby reduce the railway revenue. Would it not be so ? 
A.JX Or* - w , 

12324. Qn Because at present the railways are ensourag: 
ing’tracfe to and from, the ports. Y i )u would raise? thl- rates 
and ,c<m3^ea% the 
reduced. ~ 
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A. To a certain extent that may he so. But the indus- 
tries would ^ bring double load. If the railway income 
from wheat is reduced the income from flour will increase. 
For instance, on page 37 of my note I have said “ You need 
not consider the possibility of establishing a flour mill at 
Chunar or any other place similarly situated, for while the 
grain from Delhi is taken past your door to Howrah for an 
inclusive charge of Rs. 0-7-6 per maund you have first of 
all to pay Rs. 0-6-3 per maund for bringing the grain to 
your mill and further Rs. 0-6-0 'per maund to carry the 
flour to Howrah.* 1 

12325 Q. Apropos of that I would draw your attention 
to this fact that gentlemen belonging to various interests who 
have come before this Commission have never failed to ask for 
special concessions in railway rates in order to assemble their 


raw materials from the different parts of India and also 
for carrying the manufactured goods to their markets. In- 
dustry after industry has been asking for special railway 
rates for taking the raw materials to the factory and again 
for carrying the manufactured goods from the factory. 

A . No reduced rates at all are necessary. If you level 
up the rates to and from the post you need not reduce the 
rates at all. Why they are asking for reduced rates is be- 
cause they cannot stand the competition of the foreign 
exporters and importers. If the railway rates are levelled 
up their request would be complied with. Sir Ernest Low 
when in the Industrial Commission examined these things 
very carefully, and these very questions were discussed and 
it was found that the remedy lay not so much in the level- 
ling down as in the levelling up. 


Oral evidence oi Mr. Ghosh on railway rates. 


12326. Mr . Mart. — Q. With reference to railway rates, 
I understand you have been in tbe Railway Board. 

A . I was in the Railway Board from 1917 to 1919 to 
write the “ Monograph on Railway Rates.” 

12327. Q. l r ou were then employed on a temporary basis. 

A . Yes. 

12328. Q. Why. did you leave it ? 

A. I left it as my work was over. 

12329. Q. I suppose you put these criticisms before the 
Railway Board. 

A . They are in the hook. 

12330. Q. Can you tell me where we can get any state- 
ment from the other side ? Has any one, either the Railway 
Board or a representative of the railways, given any account 
of their policy ? We would like to hear both sides. 

A. There is the Railway Board. 

1233L Q, Is there any published document giving the 
accepted policy of the Railway Board P 

A* So far as r the rates are concerned, my hook is the only 
document. 

12332. Q. There is no other p 

A. Ho. My book was published with the authority of 
the Railway Board. 

12333. Q. There is only one other question. You refer 
to the competition between the railways in the matter of 
lowering rates from the United Provinces. 

A. Yes. 

12334. Q. Did not that competition by lowering rates 
result in the agriculturists getting higher prices for their 
produce ? 


A. No, it did not. The middlemen made money. 

12335. Q. Higher prices were paid for the produce but 
it stuck in the hands of the middlemen fl* 

A. Yes. But the price of the wheat going to the United 
Kingdom is not affected by the price in India. The price 
paid in India is regulated by the European price, so far as 
wheat is concerned. 

12336. Q. You say that the middlemen took all the 
money. It is a matter which is impossible to prove. 

A. This is explained in pages. 305 and 306 of my hook. 

12337. .President — Q. Mr. Coyajee pointed out that the 
change of railway policy might reduce the revenue, but you 
have given an answer to that. I won’t deal with it now. I 
would put another aspect of the question to you. If indus- 
tries are developed, you said that the railways would have 
double load and therefore their revenue would he increased. 
There is another source. The railways are State owned and 
most of the net profits go to Imperial revenues. Therefore 
the State would, if the industries are quite successful, get 
substantial revenues by means of income-tax, super-tax 
and various other taxes, so that even if there is a small 
diminution in the railway returns, it will be more than 
compensated by the increased revenues in other directions 
by the development of industries. 

A. Yes. One thing I would point out. Mr. Robertson is 
an authority on the subject. I have quoted^ his opinion on 
this very thing vide page 283, paras. 7 and 8* of my mono- 
graph on Indian Railway Rates. 


A note on Fiscal Policy for India particularly having regard to Railway rates by S. C. Ghosh, 1921. 

FOREWORD. 


12338. I have compiled this note for the information of 
the Fiscal Committee, that is to sit shortly. To my mind, 
for the solution of the tariff problem of India it is necessary 
that, amongst other things, the Railway Rates policy of the 
State owned trunk lines should be carefully investigated, 
because the past policy of the railways was plainly directed 
towards encouragement of exports of raw produce and 
imports of foreign manufactured goods by quotation oi 
special rates for these to and from the ports on the ground 
of encouraging long distance traffic, nn3 oho because the 
Railway Managers were trained in the bJh-f ilia* India’s 
chief industry was agriculture and that it was to the interest 
of the Railways to encourage large exports of agricultural 
productions. Also the Railway Managers, in this connec- 
tion, relied on the policy carried on by the English and 
American Railways, forgetting that the trunk lines of India 
were (certainly they are now) practically the property of 
the State and, that they were built with the avowed object 
of developing India’s resources and for the good of the 
people. The policy of working Railways adopted in England 
and in America, purely from a commercial point of view 
for the benefit of the shareholders, could hardly, at least 
at the present time, be applied to Railways of our country, 
seeing that they are owned by the Government. The chief 
duty of our Railways lies in encouraging India’s local 
' industries and in helping the population to make most out 
K of their agricultural productions, before exporting any 
^forplus, and to protect her crafts and industries from inva- 
sion of foreign competition, in order to enable the country 
to become both commercially and industrially great. 

I thrashed out the whole question of railway rates, while 
I was with the Railway Board from July 1917 to January 


1919. The results of my work were published in the form 
of a book entitled “A Monograph on Indian Railway 
Rates.” It is a Government of India publication and ex- 
tends over 600 pages ; copies of it could be had either from 
the Railway Board or from the Superintendent of Printing, 
Government of India, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

I have tried in this present note to draw attention to such 
passages in that publication as ma}' he useful in connection 
with the consideration of the tariff problem for India, and 
the opinions that I have herein expressed are the result 
of very careful consideration and are based on facts ; and 
these opinion's arc formed after 25 years of careful study 
of the subject and practical experience. If this note is of 
any use I shall be amply rewarded for my labours. 

12339. I owe my thanks to my valued friend Mr. J. 3L 
Mehta, M. A , Secretary, Indian Merchants Chamber and 
Bureau, Bombay, for it was he who encouraged me to write 
this note. 

53, Linsdowne Road, ") 

[■ S. C. Ghosh. 

Calcutta, September 1921. J 

12340. 1. In the pamphlet entitled “ More Truths about 
India”, for 1915, which was a second issue of leaflets by the 
East India Association, in England, the following remarks 
appeared : — 

“ The retention of India, and of a contented India is 
essential to the well being of the British Empire 
as a whole. The sea-borne trade of India is the 
largest within the Empire, save only that of the 
United Kingdom. India sends far more food 
and raw materials to this country than any of 
* the Dominions, She purchases tar more British 
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produce and manufactures than any of the 
Dominions, and her needs make her the main- 
stay of the Cotton mills of Lancashire.” 

* # *x« # # 

" The United Kingdom enjoys 63 per cent, of the value 
of imports into India.” 

•###*# 

<f It is recorded that in the past year (1911-12) Java 
exported to India no less than 9,310,252 cwts. 
of cane sugar, notwithstanding the fact that 
India is the largest producer of cane sugar of 
any country in the world.” 

# # # # * 

“ The aggregate value of the imports into India of 
cotton yarn and cotton goods m 1912-13 was 
£4.0,518,000. Nearly the whole of this came 
from Lancashire, and the amount is just double 
of what it was 10 years ago.” 

2. The above quotations fully justify the following 

remarks of Mr. Jehangir Bomamji Petit, made in the course 
of the delivery of his presidential address at the Indian 
Industrial Conference held at Delhi on the 31st of December 
1916. * 

<s To a student of our trade returns, it is painfully evident 
that at present India is almost entirely an exporter of raw 
materials and a heavy importer of nearly all her finished 
products.” - 

3. The following observations, quoted from the speech of 
late Mr. G. i\ GoVnnlr. i' i r the great Indian statesman, 
are worth reading. (This speech was delivered at the 
Benares Indian N ational Congress, of 1905, of which he 
was the honoured President.) 

“ Take the question of cot 1 "!* of which we 

import at present over 2 1 * ;1 . ■* g worth a year. 

This is by far the heaviest item among our imports and our 
present Swadeshi agitation is directed mainly towards produ- 
cing as much of these goods in our country as possible. I 
have consulted three of the best experts available in India 
on this subject ; Mr. Bezanji of Nagpore, the right hand 
man of late Mr. Tata in mill matters, the Hon’hle Mr. 
Vithal Das Damodar Dass, who has written an admirable 
paper on the cotton industry for the Industrial conference 
and has kindly placed a copy of it at my disposal, and our 
friend Mr. Wacha 

# * * # 


“ The essence of Free trade is that a commodity should be 
produced where the comparative cost of its production is the 
least, and that, it should he consumed where its relative 
value is the highest ; and if accidental circumstances have 
thwarted such an adjustment in a given case, any agency 
which seeks to overcome the impediment, works in the 
interest of true Free trade Now every one will admit that 
with cheap labour and cotton at her own door, India enjoys 
exceptional advantages for the manufacture of cotton Goods ; 
and if the Swadeshi movement helps her to regain her 
natural position in this respect, a position which she once 
occupied but out of which she has been driven by an extra- 
ordinary combination of circumstariees, the movement 
works not against but in furtherance of true Free trade.” 

4. The Bon’ble Sir Surendra Nath Banerjee (Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee then) in his able speech at the Ah me d aha d 
Congress in 1902, of which he was the Pies. dent, said thus 
on the loss of India’s position as a great manufacturing 
country of cotton and silk goods 


4 * The European traders were first attracted, not by our 
raw produce but by our manufactured ware. 
The fame of tbe fine Muslins of Bengal, her 
rich silks and brocades had spread far and wide 
in Asia as well as in Europe. Where are they 
now P They have practically disappeared. ” 
-Sir -Surendra Nath Banerjee quoted as follows : 

“ The arts of spinning and weaving says Sir 
Henry Cotton which for ages afforded employ- 
ment to a numerous and industrious^ population 
have now ^become extinct* Families which 
formerly were in a state of affluence have been 
reduced to penury.” Sir Surendra Nath next 
quoted the exykims of Sir James Caird. “ There 
- npMelass ef~ men " whom our --rule -has proved 
’Indian weaver and artisan.” 
-"v Na<b j eoi^inued a-s follows -* 

^ brbufhf the extinction q£ 

v foree 
! result? 

’ but will 
the shall be * 

whbse 

and India In 



“ The British manufacturer,” said Horace Wayman 
Wilson, XVfi of political injustice 

to keep do.- \ V; strangle a competi- 
tor with whom he could not have contended on 
equal terms. It was the fixed policy of the 
British Government and of the East India 
Company in the early days of British Pule to 
discourage Indian manufacture and to encourage 
the growth of Indian raw produce. * Thjs 
policy, says Mr R. C. Dutta, in his Economic 
History of British India,* was followed with 
unwavering resolution and fatal success. Orders 
were sent out to force Indian artisans to work 
in the company’s factories ; commercial residents 
were legally vested with extensive powers over 
villages and communities of ^weavers. Prohibi- 
tive tariffs excluded Indian silk and cotton goods 
from England. English goods were admitted 
into India free of tax, or on payment of nominal 
duty.” 

u These measures preduced a disastrous effect on Indian 
manufacture. Let us look at the figures. In 
1794 India imported fiom England only £166 
worth of cotton goods ; in 1800 the imports had 
swelled to £19,595, in 1806 they had increased 
to £48,525 and in 1812 to £107 ,306. Cotton 
goods and silk goods were the national manu- 
factures of India. They were subjected to a 
heavy tariff. British cotton goods paid a duty 
of 3* per cent, on being imported into India. 
Indian cotton goods paid a duty of ten per cent, 
on being imported into England. British silk 
goods paid an import duty of 3| per cent, in 
India; Indian silk goods paid an import duty of 
20 per cent in England. This was the state of 
things in 1 840. Our cotton manufactures had 
then piaetieally died out. The import of Indian 
goods into England had dwindled to one-fourth 
,v i r years (from 1814 to 1835) from 

■ 2 * - p eces, to 3 lakhs of pieces, while the 

import of British cotton goods into India had 
increased fifty times within the same period, viz, t 
from less than a million yards to ova fifty 
million yards. But Indian silk goods still 
maintained their footing, and though heavily- 
weighted, carried on an unequal competition. 
But even this was not to he. ‘ In vain did Mr. 
Larpent, Chairman of the Fast India Coy., 
plead in his evidence before the Select 
Committee of 1840 for the reduction of the duty 

, on silk goods to save it from the fate which had 
overtaken Indian Cotton goods. It had been 
the settled policy of England in India ever 
since her rising in political power, to convert 
India into a land of raw produce for the benefit 
of the manufacturers and operatives of England. 
And one of the members of the Select Com- 
mittee, Mr. Brooklehtirst, openly avowed this 
policy \\ hen he said . — 


“ It would he more desirable perhaps that India should 
produce the raw material, and this country show 
its skill in perfecting that raw material.” u Ihe 
course of things in India,” replied Mr. Larpent, 

“ is leading to that .But I submit 

that as this is the last of the expiring manu- 
factures of India the only cne where there 
is a chance of introducing the native manufac- 
tures, at least let it have a fair chance.” The 
chance was not given. British silk goods and 
Indian silk goods were both imported into 
France. In fair and open competition the 
Indian silk goods commanded a wider sale at 
tlie French market. The jealous susceptibi- 
lities of the British manufacturers were roused* 
The importation of Indian silk goods into 
France was prohibited, and British goods had 
in consequence a preference with French buyers. 
But as soon as the prohibition was taken off, the 
British trade to France was practically anni- 
hilated** This was too much for the British 
manufacturers. They ^uld 'riot stand- £& 
Th&y 'were rt rolled to -drive Indian silk goods 
fee'nfc^hebnly/fc reign market that was dpen-to- 
fcem&A’Ehe $r©hibr&n,. was renewed and -the 
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tion upon the soil, to wring from it a bare 
subsistence when they could and to die in 
their millions when they could. not. I am 
free to admit that the rrolir*' 4 -^- of steam 
to the development of lnanuiaetuies com- 
pleted the downfall of our indutsnes. But 
selfishness rather than science is responsible 
for our industiial ruin ” 

This was the real history of the destruction of 
India’s principal industries, and the Indians have 
been crying in vain for their revival. 

5. The Indian Industrial Conference of December 
1918 passed the following resolution on the question 
of Fiscal autonomy: — 

“ The conference places on record its deep sense 
of regret at ” “ the exclusion of the consi- 
deration of the question of the fiscal policy 
of Government from the scope of the Indus- 
trial Commission. The conference is em- 
pha^crdly of opinion that the Industrial and 
comnurrul development of the country on 
sound national lines, as is contemplated by 
the recommendations of the Industrial Com- 
mission report, will be impossible to attain, 
unless India is granted complete fiscal auto- 
nomy, and urges upon the Government the 
necessity for the immediate grant thereof m 
the interest of the economic and industrial 
regeneration of the country ” 

6. And the President of the said Indian Industrial 
Confeience said as follows in his presidential ad- 
dress : — 

‘ ‘ It is absolutely necessary that India should have 
complete fiscal autonomy. Nothing short ot 
this will satisfy the people of this country ; 
nothing less will enable her to become indus- 
trially independent and great; and India 
should not rest content unless and until she 
has got it. It is pure camouflage to urge 
that the possession by India of fiscal freedom 
and her unrestricted use of it to protect her 
infant industries, will clash with England’s 
free trade policy. I hope*there is no one so 
foolish in India still existing, as to take such 
an argument seriously at this stage of our 
history. If the colonies can remain in the 
Empire and still arrange their tariffs to their 
own nd-an+ngo and for their own benefit, 
even ag.nn-i England if they can thus ad- 
vance their own interest without damaging 
those ot the Empire, I fail to see why India 
cannot; unless it is sought to he made out 
m so many words that India is to continue 
to be the Cinderella of the Empire for all 
times and that what other parts of the Em- 
pire claim with justice and obtain as a matter 
of right, India cannot. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that this country will not regard 
any settlement about her industries as satis- 
factory, unless this question is solved accord- 
ing to her wishes and her requirements ” 

“ Speaking of the policy of free trad© that is forced 
on this country by England, we must clearly 
realize that it means, in other words, protec- 
tion for England. This was admitted by even 
so anti-Indian an Impel iahst as Lord Curzon 
in one of his utterances. If we had fiscal 
freedom and were allowed to impose duties 
on imports to protect our industiies, it would 
bring more money into the pockets of the 
Manufacturers, wdnch, when full, would en- 
able them not only to develop their own in- Q 
dustries but would also afford ways and means £ 
for exploiting the markets of the world. I 
fail to see why England should thus protect 
her industries at our expense by compelling 
us to keep our doors open to receive her goods 
duty-free. Whilst even such highly advanced 
-and scientific countries like Germany, 
America and Japan were forced to take the 
aid of tariff in order to develop their resources 
poor India is expected by the Government, 
and I am sony to add, even by some Indian 
faddists to build up her industries with the 
help of science alone. It must be remem- 
bered that though in the building up of in- 
dustries, science* is a great and an important 
factor, it is by no means everything. It is 
a patent fact that Germany tried free trad© 


after the Franco-German war, but had to 
abandon it in 1879. France also tued her 
han:i at it, but faded England, after 
building up her nascent industries with huge 
protective walls extending ovei centuries and 
wiping out infant Indian Industries out ot^ 
existence by imposing on them, among other 
iiieasuies, prohibitive import duties m some 
cases equivalent to 80 per cent, is now main- 
taining hei trade with India and forcing her 
goods into India, through indirect protection 
of tlie character I have ventured to describe 
to you ” 

“ While on this subject, I cannot resist the temp- 
tation of alluding to a reference that was 
made about 2 yeais ago m the House of 
Commons to free tiade by Mr Bonar Law, 
which is suie to be of interest and is certain- 
ly not without its significance Mr. Bonar 
Law, in the course of a discussion, said that 
India knew very well that free trade was not 
for India’s benefit and that it was. mere 
hypociisy for Englishmen t# say that it was 
for her benefit. Lord Crewe, the then 
Secretary of State for India, in the course of a 
speech m Lancashire, said in reply that it 
was very wrong of a person in the position of 
Mr. Bonar Law to say that free trade, that 
England has imposed on India, was for Eng- 
land’s benefit; and that such sentiments ought 
not to have been expressed m England as 
they were sure to affect the feelings of the 
people of India. Mr. Bonar Law main- 
tained however that what he said was 
perfectly true; but as far as England was 
concerned, he wanted India to be a free 
trading country, as her markets were pre- 
cious for 'F^orW'i ' Ladies and 

Gentlemen, th ■ ;<■ . ! ) . lis discussion is 

that both sides want to exploit India. The 
aim is identical; the difference is only one of 
method We are often told that England 
will never allow India to impose duties on her 
goods. England has always declared that 
she is a selfless Trustee and holds India for 
India’s good. I am sure, I am echoing your 
sentiments, when I say that she has no title 
to such a claim so long as she persists in main- 
taining, in this and similar other matters of 
equal importance, such an unreasonable and 
outrageous attitude as I have endeavoured 
to describe.” 

“ If the report of the Industrial Commission is re- 
markable for the boldness and originality of 
the recommendations it makes for the future, 
it is no less so for the many admissions it 
makes in numerous places of the defects of 
the Government policy in industrial matters 
in the past. Th© measures now recommend- 
ed, however, and similar other steps should 
have been taken more than half a century 
ago; and no Government with a full and ade- 
^ quate sense of its responsibility to the people 
over whom Providence has called it to rule, 
can be excused for neglecting these prelimi- 
nary steps which are essential to the indus- 
trial development of any country. There is 
ample evidence of a very concrete and sub- 
stantial character to enable ns to come to the 
conclusion that on the whole, the Government 
of India has not done its duty to this' country 
> in the past so far as its industrial needs are 
concerned.” 

“ With her vast natural resources, her inexhaust- 
ible supply of most ^raw materials, her 
abundant minora! wealth, her enormous 
population, her climatic conditions of every 
possible kind, there is litde which India 
cannot achieve industrially; there is almost 
nothing which she cannot produce and manu- 
factuie. In industries at ^ least, this country 
is fitted to give law to the world — -Nature 
has dealt kindly and generously with her. 
It is only man that has neglected to do his 
duty by her. If India is to progress indus- 
trially, she should be left untramelled and 
allowed to find out her own peculiar require- 
ments, to have Complete, control oyer her 
finances, to adjust her tariffs ; and in short 
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to work out her destiny in ^ the best way 
suited to her. I wonder if British statesman- 
ship will rise to the full height of its stature 
and leave India free to develop the spirit, 
the genius and the soul of her people accord - 
^ ing to her wishes.” 

f. That India wants very badly full powers to re- 
gulate its tariffs (both foreign trade and for transport) 
every sensible man will admit; the Indian publicists 
urging for this for years. Without such powers given to 
1 . ■ ” 'i I 11 \ *' " her to lise in prosperity either 

l“ ’ <’ f 1*. So long it cannot freely 

regulate its tariffs, India will reuiaiu a dumping ground 
for foreign manufactured goods and an exporter of raw 
materials — a serious economic drain on her. 

* 8. We have seen that in the past India has been a very 
large exporter of wheat, rice, oil seeds, cotton, etc., and 
importer of piece goods, and other manufactured articles. 

9. As to wheat, it is often asserted that the Indian ryots 

are benefited largely by the exports. In this connection 
I think it may be to quote the following extract 

from an article b. L . !.\ D. Mehta, that appeared in one 
of the Calcutta papers in September 1911 : — 

“ The impression is that the Indian cultivator makes 
a large profit out of the export trade, and this 
point requires analyzing. According to Sir 
James \\ ilson out of £7, 000,000 paid hy the 
British buyer for 18 million cwts of Indian 
wheat in 1907 the Indian fanners received 
£5,000,000 or say 7J crores of rupees at the 
average price of say Ita 3-1-0 per maund, hut 
taking Rs. 2-4-0 per maund, as the cost of 
producing wheat, the actual gain of the Indian 
tanner dwindle-! down to two crores and ten 
lakhs of rupees out of which the farmer has to 
pay his rent to the Zamindar (landlord) or to 
the Government direct, maintain his family 
during the months when there is no work in 
the fields, make jirovision for seeds for the 
next season and to feed his cattle. The railway 
earnings by ~c wheat was If 

crores, the’ *(.. - ; i» ■■ - got one crore 

and 20 lakhs *1 : ■: ’ V. . • .* - 45 lakhs so 

that while the farmer’s gain was two crores 
and ten lakhs, others earned over three crores 
of rupees. 

9A. No one will deny that there has been an increase 
in cultivation, but the widening of the markets 
for ultimate disposal, due to railways and 
steamships, and to the policy of the railways in 
encouraging export of wheat in its raw state 
from India, led to the exports being largely 
made, irrespective of whether or not Indian 
made most out of its raw products. It is true 
that the Government temporarily stopped 
export of wheat hut the policy has got to be 
very carefully considered as to whether it is 
not the duty of the Government to see that 
there is more unrestricted movement of food 
stuffs e.g., wheat,, rice, flour, jetc., in thefcountiy, 
assisted by elastic railway rates, and protection 
by India’s tariff and removal of low export 
railway rates. 

10. In 1911, in an economic paper written by me, fol- 
lowing remarks were made in regard to railway rates for 
wheat and flour : — 

“ Thi wheat exports of India are out of all proportion to 
the comparatively ‘small 'proportion of '.wheat- flour, shipped 
from the country. The figures of exports of both the 
articles of commerce are shown below side hy side : — 

Wheat, cwt. Wheat flour, cwt. 

1907- 08 17,609,183 744,380. 

1908- 09 2,195,145 602,087. 

1909- 10 21,011,484 .701 ,082. 

“The year 1907-08 was unfavourable to tne wheat 

crop of India, but the year 1909 saw the return 
of favourable conditions as to wheat production. 
It is observed that during the twelve months 
from 1st April 1909 to 31st March 1910, more 
than 21 millions of cwts. of wheat [were export- 
ed^ whereas the shipment of flour were but 7 
thousands cwt. or the proportion of 
.‘Sots 'exports to those of wheat was so 
as three perfdent/’ -- 

■ vafeer'oj£S,®il ¥ ^4 cwts*_of wheat exported in 
-49O0-I01U smountei toy B& 12,70,90*884 or 
Be. 6 per cwt.- or say, 4*7-0 per maund, 
while the value of 701,082 cwts. of flour ship- 
ped out of India was Be. 59,38,155 or 
Bs. 8-7-0 jper cwt. or Be. 0*4-0 per maund, so 
that if India could export wheat flour u^tesd 


of wheat, her gain would be say Bs. 1-8-0 per 
maund or much more than three crores of 
rupees pei annum: It is said low grade pf 
flour is produced in the flouring mills in India, 
but the cost of transport comes in the way of 
any extensive business being done in export 
flour; the quabty of wheat flour is not so much 
against expansion of flour trade abroad, for the 
large exports of the American flour are of low 
grades of production. 1 1 is true that the raw 
material commonly takes a lower rate than the 
manufactured product, and for this there is . 
usually a substantial reason in favour of the 
railway, hut this is not by any means an uni- 
versal rule, and the uniform practice of carriers 
in America for years was to charge the same 
rate upon export wheat and flour ; and this pro- 
bably accounted for the United States beingj the 
only country producing wheat, which exported 
large quantities of flour. It is held that 
higher transport charges on wheat than on flour 
are not beneficial to a eountiy largely producing 
wheat, for it is a fact that 1 the English millers, 
taking wheat in enormous quantities mill not 
only for home consumption, but for foreign 
markets as well, and it is not right that the 
English millers should profit at the cost of 
Indian millers. 

11. I consider the export railway rates for ^ wheat have 
got to be much higher than for flour, in addition to an ex- 

ort duty on wheat; if such duty is imposed this measure is 
ound to increase milling of wheat in India into flour. It 
is the bounden duty of the Government to see that Indian 
Bailways, owned by the Government are worked fully to 
the interests of Indian Industries. Becently I wrote an 
article on Indian Railways, in which I stated as follows : — 

“ Bail road Transportation, if run purely for profit, 
cannot serve that object in developing national 
resources and industries and be worked for the 
benefit of the country, whereas if rail road 
transportation was the agency of service and 
profits of the rail road were entirely utilised for 
national service the prosperity of the country 
would inevitably be secured.” 
c< Mr. Lloyd G< (”gc, when he was the President of the 
Board of Trade in England in 1908, laid great 
emphasis on the fact that the German and 
Belgian Bailways, being State owned and 
worked, were used in the interest of the indus- 
tries of those countries. Sir H. Barron, in 
speaking of the State Management of the Rail- 
ways in Belgium, in an official report to the 
British Government, expressed the*. opinion that 
it was certain that if managed solely as a com- 
mercial enterprise the Belgian State Bailways 
would not have proved such a stimulus of 
national prosperity. This is exactly what the 
Indian public have said and have^asked for. 
They say that their State owned railways should 
not be allowed to be worked by companies and 
solely as commercial enterprises.” 

12. We want ‘our railways (which are the properly of the 
Government and. therefore, of the tax payers, who for years 
bore thcjbrunt ofthe Guaranteed interest, paid to the Eng- 
lish companies, and were taxed for this purpose, and have 
found money for the purchase of railways very largely) to 
render national service and not to work against the interests 
of India’s industrial development and comfort of the 
people ; any reform in the export and import tariffs to pro- 
tect India will be of no use unless the railway tariff policy 
is also materially altered. 

13. We should not allow millers in other countries to mill 
our wheat into flour and to utilise the bran foi their cattle 
food and to sell flour to other foreign countries. We should 
do all this in India In Sir James WTUon’s memorandum 
cn wheat for the British market he *aid *• the Eastern 
ports of the United States now practically export only 
flour ” and Canada too was experting flour" largely. But 
India sends mostly wheat. We must do all we can* to ex- 
port more flour than wheat, and to obtain f cr our people the 
profit of milling wheat. Until there are funds for starting 
flour mills in India on a big scale we must even encourage 
milling ^ of flour in small steam or electric-driven 
n chukkies,” and even in hand driven t( ehukkies, ” and ti£ 
Tailway rates should he so manipulated as to encourage loral 
distribution of wheat and the export of fiour instead of 
wheat. 

14. The above remarks apply with greater force to oil 
seeds 

We have seen large exports of off seeds ’ from India. 

’ * * In this conne^tkm I do better thaft - 
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quote the following from a report of the Direc- 
tor of Industries, U. P. 

“ There is a chance of better yield of oil and of a better 
7 'r iu ". ^ecause when crushed fresh the oil cells 
s' '■! f oil more readily in a warm climate 
than in cold. H ere again, we have the factors 
in favour of .-r — the oil in India, 
seed available on the spot and a climate more 
favourable than that of Europe for the purpose 
of manufacture. 

“The markets, which have hitherto received their 
supplies of cake from the oil presses of Europe 
can be supplied from the surplus cake which 
will be available here.” 

“We exported from the provinces during the year 
1913-14 a total of 11,809,672 maunds of oil 
seeds 40,512 tons of a value of Us. 5,79,32,700 
or £ 3,862,180 all to be used for the extrac- 
tion of oil.” 

“ Even if half the oil seeds grown in the provinces were 
crushed locally it would provide work for 800 
mills of the size of the .premier oil mill of 
Cawnpore working 24 hours daily throughout 
the year ; and it would be possible to use cake 
more freely in some cases as cattle food and in 
others for manure, perhaps, 
the soil for some of the fertility :r* » ^ 4 * 

At present we take everything from the land 
and give back nothing, an economic drain akin 
to living on one’s production. 

15. Oil cake is very valuable to the well being of this 
country, and its retention m India is most important, for it 
is very nutiitious cattle food and some of the oil cakes is an 
important iran ’’’c. By export of oil seeds freely, as we 
i'iivOu'ne in t.-c past, we lose this valuable cattle food 
and manure. 

16. We find the following in a pamphlet entitled “ Prac- 

tical Hints for oil mill Managers and Superintendents ” 
issued by an oil mill machinery mar^fechr-^p company of 
Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. (Buckye s u d works). 

“ While oil cake is really a by-product its manufacture 
and sale am equal in importance to that of oil, and although 
letting a smaller price per pound, its value has been a great 
influence on the course of oil prices and the policy of the 
business as a Unit Pra'TWIlv the exclusive use for cake 
is a food for live c ;. obiu'y i\-r fattening cattle and for 
obtaining good da r\ :\ - il . 

This fully confirms what the Director of Industries, U. 
P., said. 

17. Although linseed oil has no value as an edible oil, 
mustard seed and Til seed oils have great values as such, 
and the railways in the past encouraged wholesale expert of 
oil seed by very low rates ; the absolute minimum rates 
allowed by the Government was charged on oil seeds from 
U. P. to the ports for a very long time mainly in order to 
encourage oil seeds for expoil and lelativcly much higher 
rates were levied on oil, and no lower rates for oil cake than 
for oil seeds did exist in many places. This meant that 
the railways di3 not encourage pressing of seeds at the pro- 
ducing centres, and Mr. Silver, the Director of Industries, 
U. P., was fullyjjustified when he remarked “ that at present 
we take every thing from the land and give nothing 
back.” 

18. Protective tariffs (both in the way of duty and rail- 
way rates) are badly needed to prevent this “economic 
drain ” on India’s -oil seed producing centres. 

19. I can do no better than quote the following from 
pages 409 and 410 of my *• Monograph on Indian Railway 
Rates " (published by the Government of India in 1918;. 

“ The point is whether the following factors do or do 
not operate against the rapid growth of oil milling industry 
in India. 

(a) The flow of seeds out of India, encouraged by low 
export rates. 

(b) The Railway rates for oil seeds for crushing in the 
local mills at places like Cawnpore, Lahore, etc., being com- 
paratively on a higher basis, due to short leads, the tendency 
is to discourage milling at the oil seed producing centres and 
to encourage exports and milling of seeds at the ports, thus 
depriving the producing centres of 

(1) employment of labour in the mills, 

^ (2) oil cakes, and 

\ (3) the profit in producing oil. 

^ M Although the railway gets a good traffic in seeds for 
long leads Mr. Silver, the laie Directoi rf Industries of 
United Provinces, has shown that it is to the detriment of 
the interest of the province, in. which seeds are produced, to 
export them in their raw state. " 

(c) The scales of rates of the various railways shown in 
the chapter on wheat, which apply to oil seeds as well, indi- 


cate clearly that on certain railways the short distance rates 
are high.’ 

« r * # • 

(<?) Whether or not the rates for oil should be made 
lower than they are at piesent. The difference between the 
rates for oil seeds and oil may perhaps be all right from the 
point of view of difference m the prices, hut whether the 
present rates prevent free milling of oil seeds at the oil 
seed producing centres and encourage export of oil <jeeds to 
the ports is an important question and requires sifting 
enquiry.” 

if) The oil cake rates are low enough when booked 
locally over one railway, although for instance (as clearly 
shown in the chapter on “Through Rates” on page 226 of 
my “M "r'-giTph on Indian Railways Rates”) the rates of 
the Bom Day, Baroda and Central India Railway for oil eake 
are higher distance for distance, than those of the East Indian 
Railway. Also when the traffic is carried over more than 
one railway the rates become high as shewn also in the same 
chapter, viz., that on “Through Rates.” This is very 
wrong , when carried for through distances for Indian con- 
sumption the rates should come down in^ead of going up; 
that contrary is the •case has been proved conclusively on 
page 22(3 of rny “ Me nograph on Indian Railways Rates”; 
and this is so in case* of internal traffic whereas port traffic 
in oil seeds enjoyed Low rates when booked through, by an 
arrangement hetu een Railways whose policy had been to 
encourage exports of raw produce. This will be proved by 
reading pages 225 and 226 of the said publication, which 
will shew that in the ca^e of port traffic through low* lates 
were quoted between Railways and that at the same time 
low rates on distances over two or more Railways were not 
quoted when the traffic was other than port traffic. 

“ (g) Whereas the railway rates for oil seeds vary be- 
tween one-third and one-eighth pie per maund per mile, the 
rates for are higher, for the most part f class 

rate ; * : . - , ■ . ;i rate is the^ average for vegetable oils 

whereas one- six in io one eighth qrie rates are levied for oil 
seeds carried for long distances locally over one railway. 
Some railways, for instance the East Indian Railway, had 
special rales for oil from Cawnpore to Calcutta, but low 
rates for oil carried for long distances are not at all as 
common a 5 ? the low rates for oil seeds to the ports. 

20. In connection with the import of Java sugar into * 
India, I beg to draw attention to the following remarks on 
pages 229 to 232 of my * Monograph on Indian Railways 
Rates’ (1918) : — 

“ The sugar industry of India has been receiving a 
great deal of attention on the parr of the 
Government, and the heavy imports of Java 
sugar are not in the inteicst of the sugar in- 
dustry of the country. The rates for sugar 
from the ports to the in uric r were di&t reduced 
during 1904. Just o year before the Calcutta 
and Bombay cow petition started. . They were 
further loweied during the competithn in 1905. 

It is during the last tea years that Java sugar 
has found an extensive sale in this country. 
Java sugar is produced very cheap. The 
prime cost of sugar in Java was given ^ at 
Rs. 4-2-0 per maund, the cost of producing 
superior white sugar, including all expenses was 
said to be Rs. 4-9-2 per maund; and even 
taking interest cn capital the total would come 
to R=. 5 or Rs. 5-S-O. It compared very 
favouiablv with the minimum price of Java 
.-ugar in Calcutta which was at Rs. 11-4-0 per 
maund before the war. So that Java made 
handsome profits out of sugar exported to India. 
The steamer freight was then hut a fraction of 
the latta figuie (viz., Rs. 11-4-0', the price of 
sugar in Calcutta. It is questionable, therefore* 
whether this traffic ever needed further subsidy 
in the way of cheap railway rates that were 
quoted from the ports to the interior. Even if 
the rates for Java su«pr were full maximum 
rates the railways would not have lost the traffic 
hut the profits" of the Java producers would 
have been less.” 

“ The reduction in their profits would have been tho 
gain of the Indian Railways, and consequently 
revenues of India. ’ 

st The Public side of the case is that in instances where 
the local industries of India are affected by 
imports whethei it is right for railways, owned 
by the Indian Government, to encourage im- 
ported traffic by low rates, whichare not allowed 
on similar goods, locally produced in India 
And another point is, did the imported traffic 
require the lower rates ? They apparently did 

2n2 
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not, and Hie low rates were introduced mainly 
on account of competition, as admitted by the 
Railways at a meeting in 1905 when the 
representative of the premier railway in India 
admitted that the reductions were not called for 
by the trade.” 


21. To my mind, to be industrially and commercially 
great a country must at least be free, and not bound by- 
interests othei than her own, to do the best it can for itself, 
and to adopt means most suitable to it. 

22 Following the present examples of Western nations, 
one would say we must be , industrially great by modern 
methods. Tnis is true but if money is not at once available 
and we cannot find funds to build mills, factories, work- 
shops and large works on an extensive scale, we must 
certainly do what we can to protect ourselves in the mean- 
while, and to find revival of our industries under protection 
and thiough Village industries. 

23. Till we can raise funds in India to build industries 
on up to date methods on a large scale, we must adopt such 
means, crude i hough they may be, to raise the comfort and 
the individual wealth and the condition of the masses, and 
if protective tariffs are needed to achieve this end we should 
have them. 

2k To have extensive cotton and other mills we must 
have money, and money must he found in India for them. 
But we are suiely not going to sit down till then. We must 
be a£)le to clothe our own people out of our productions and 
if we cannot have mills in the near future on an extensive 
scale We ought to have the village weaving industry revived ; 
and thi-* must in time bring money for power driven indus- 
tries, for if the individual villager earns more money he will 
be able to subscribe towards building of large industries ; 
and the development of Indian industries should be through 
indigenous capital. Foieign capital is not always advan- 


tageous. 

25. One can do no better than to refer the frJl'vw’rs 
quotation from a paper written by Mr. Vithal Pi - I).i i ■ i.ir 
Pass some years ago (1905) for the Indian Industrial con- 
ference. 

“ The village industry gives means of livelihood not only 
to an immense number of the weaver class hut affords means 
of supplementing their income to agriculturists, the back- 
bone of I who usually employ themselves on hand 
looms, w.ipu in Id work is unnecessary and also when, owing 
to famine, drought or excessive rains, agricultural operations 
are not possible.” . 

26. For the revival of village industries we shall require, 
for some time to come, protective tax if!-, agaiiM import- and 
this may, from the point of view of Lancashire he 
considered prejudicial to British imercsis. If so, are Indian 
interests to be sacrificed ? 

27. As to other imports, -ay, sugar from Java and other 
foreign sugar, if import Jaties are necessary and railway 
freight on a 1 iglier scale than for locally produced sugar 
needed — they mu h l be enforced. 

h has already been stated that Java sugar needed no 
subsidy from Railways in the way of low freight which it 
enjoyed fur a long time. It may be argued that heavy 
import duties on sugar will increase the price to the 
consumers. For the time being it may be so, although it 
may also mean that Java will have to pc* d. v 1 ~db lower 
profit- 1 ban it does now. Who knou- » m i r P. • sugar 
indu^rv of India decays under present conditions, owing to 
heavy imports of foreign sugar we may be some day in the 
same precarious position as to sugar as we are to-day in the 
matter of cotton cloth. 

28. We have se«m that the Government have imposed 
duties on imports for “ Revenue purposes ” and, therefore, 
to do the same for the real and ultimate good of the country 
in the way of protective tar.ff. icann *i bo wrong. In 
connection with duties to protect India, an export duty on 
food stuffs e.g., wheat, some say, would n.n he very much in 
J&e interests of the producers. It is suggested that it is to 
their interest to export the finer stuffs eg., wheat, and to 
live on coarser grains such as Jowar, J3ajra, Makai, etc. 
How far this really to India’s good one cannot say, hut 
the fact remains that wheat is growing into importance as 

^IbQcL of the people audits consumption is increasing, for it 
very nourishing food ; if so why should India 
“ ToFkroh good food. Storage" for had times is to 
Sj&'above all let India make the best out of 
Thompson says the evils .of an 
hiving’ a sliding 
duty 


gradually | ## 

v ~ f V'W *-v*, i 

Further, it is only. the Seal surplus V that should 
be expended, and export duty oh wheat and lesser 
duty on flour ana similarly, lower ;saS#i ay, 

- ortflour for export than for whe 'fe&potf 


will he of great help to India in retaining as 
much of its production and profiting by it as 
far as possible. 

An ^” 4 v on oil seeds, which produces oil cake 

. , , food and which, if milled at the pro- 
ducing centres, would greatly improve the 
condition of the inhabitants by providing 
employment for them, seems to he most essential 
and, similarly higher rates of freight for oil 
seeds for export and relatively cheaper rates for 
oil seeds consumed locally and for oil and oil 
cakes are needed. 

By encoiu aging spinning of yarn out of our own cotton 
even in Chaikas and weaving of cloth in this 
country, even in hand looms, we will find India 
again prospering and a mass of villagers will he 
employed and gradually become richer than they 
have been, and if this clashes with the interests 
of Lancashire should Government of India flinch 
from its duty to do its best to protect our textile 
industry both power and hand driven. Every 
ounce of cotton that may be required for such 
purpose rin India ought to he protected and 
prevented from being exported, and import of 
foreign yarn and cloth discouraged. The avowed 
aim of our working should be to work up our 
raw materials and to save cost of double 
■journeys across seas and the saving of payments 
to foreign manufacturers for goods that ought 
to be made in India. 

29. Free trade is well and good for a country, which is 

rich in manufactures and has large surplus o f p”od"H-s 

for export, hut it has been seen that in every r/a 

and ever, half -grown industries have generally grown and 
risen under protective lai ill’s, and India is in this position 
now, and for its welfare protection is essential and the 
railway rates policy should go hand in hand with the policy 
of protective tariff. Even the late Mr. Gokhale, who was 
a most liberal minded statesman, had to say something 
a "lin'd expansion of railways on the following ground, in 
1* - Bvlg. . speech of 1902. - 

“ A policy which, whatever its advantages, had helped 
to destory more and more the few struggling 
nrr-asrrctUrral industries that the country 
po ■»< •» oJL : iff brown a steadily increasing 
number on the single precarious resource of 
agriculture.” 

30. These remarks are very true and I can certify to 
their absolute correct noa* from my wide and long experience 
in :ua‘.;eis connected with railway rate-, in India. It was 
mi painful la -k while on Railway- to entry out the policy 
of encouraging exports of raw material-, and the can i age of 
imp' ruff lniuiuCaetuiou aiticle-. Thi*. u as done under the 
name of “ Encoui aging lr-ng di-tance traffic and port 
competition.” 

31. I had no 4 - bed very much to do with the purchase of 
machine v \ , \ ui h.ff a Lttle experience lately, while I was in 
touch * -»ro,! Km and Steel works in its incubation 
and construction period. They had at first an idea to start 
a machine shop on a somewhat large scale. Enquiries were 
made both in England and in America for machinery. At 
that time, T paid some attention to the study of the subject 
and went into details, and found that a good deal of the 
machinery that was then available in the local market was 
of foreign origin, and that the same could be had, at 
that time, cheaper and more readib from that country. 

It wa^ rd-o revealed u, me that o pertion of steel castings 
and (ther si eel gvc,d*> .mporicff, beJrre the war, into India 
timer hi England, wdapit L.rCign origin (say Belgian). This 
being the pt-itnn, and a-, ii wa. said at the tune that 
“ Imperial Preference ” wa- c< n-idered (in certain quarters) 
good for the Briti-h Empire as a whole it struck me then 
that. although this ’night- be >n from that point of view of 
British interests, certainly it could not always be so purely 
trom an Indian point of view, for India must try and avoid 
middlemen’s protits and be able to get its machinery for its 
industries, which it does not manufacture itself from where- 
ever it is most suitable and convenient for it to get in each 
case. Also see Appendix C in this connection. 

32. The tariff policy adopted by the railways in - the past 

would have to be entirely revolutionised if, the Indian 
Railways are to be worked to render real service to the 
Indian nation. The policy of encouraging export of raw 
produce and import of manufactured articles from foreign 
countries under the name of encouraging long distance 
traffic and port competition will have to be stopped. Free 
milling 6f cotton, wheat and Oilseeds into yarn, and .piece 
goods* flour and respectively 

ah , producing will Ja&ye to 
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encouraged, and unless the Provincial Governments and the 
Indian public have a voice sin the matter of the Railway 
Tariff policy ultimate good of the country can never he 
attained. Hitherto the railways have assisted exploitation 
by foreigners, for winch the company management was 
partly responsible. The policy, adopted hitherto, has been 
the copy of the English hailway and the American Railway 
practice, which is wholly inapplicable, especially at the 
present moment, to India. 

33. Our railways Morsr to the State, and are not the 

property of private ir.d:\ ■«! .a\ which latter is the case in 
England and America and our railways are financed by or 
at the responsibility of India and, therefore her interests 
should be. paramount. I will quote but one instance. In 
1904-05, in order to discourage influx of country sugar from 
the Bengal' and North-Western Railway into places like 
Agra, Delhi, Cawopo^o etc., and in order to secure long lead 
from the Port ,, vn the garb of Port competition the 
railway rates for sugar from the Ports r---.*r A1 .v £ ~' 
foreign sugar, were l educed, whereby the 1 • ' ■■ ■ 

worked. against the policy of the Government, which was 
doing its best at the time for the development of India’s 
sugar industries in order to protect it from being destroyed 
owing to competition of foreign country D"'*mg 

1905, the rates for sugar from Bombay . . i to 

Cawnpore were reduced, for a time to the level of grain 
rates. 

34. Even the appointment of a 44 Tribunal *’ to ad- 

judicate between the public and the railways m cases of 
complaints of preferential and unreasonable rates, cannot 
do much good. Protective and fostering railway rates for 
Indian industries are needed and must be enforced, ard 
the policy nf Pnpmnomr.cj export of raw produce and 
imports of - ■ ■ .rticles by lower rates on the 

ground of long distance traffic and port competition should 
he abolished. 

35. I think I ought not to omit the case of fc Hides and 
Skins." I quote the fallowing extracts from pages 453, 453 
and 454 of my *■ Monograph on Indian Railway Rates,” a 
Government of India publication . — 

“ In 1908, Mr. A. C. Chatter jee, I.C.S., made the 
following remarks in his notes on the indus- 
tries of the United Provinces :< — 

4 4 The local industry an leather has, on the whole, 
suffered considerably by large demand in Europe 
and America for Indian hides and skins, and 
by the competition of foreign made goods.” 

" The encouragement of exports in raw hides and skins 
helped to make lb o r n r eri J : of foreign made 

leather goods in. lormmvh, and the 

Indian industry in leather was consequently 
hampered. India supplied raw materials . to 
foreign countries which compete with Indian 
made goods and the lailways, practically 
encouraged the export of raw material out cf 
1 1 dm by lowest possible rates. Mr. Chatterjee, 
I C. b went on further to say that another 

* disquieting feature of the 1 traffic was that there 
was a notable decrease in the export of dressed 
hides and skins. 

The enormous rise in the exports of raw hides con- 
, firms the remark (which in the words of Mr. 

Chatterjee show*, that the local industry had 
no longer any share even in the preliminary 
process of dressing the goods exported. The 
chief difficulty that the tantiemes in Cawnpoie 
had to contend wilh was tbe restricted supply 
of hides, due entirely to the abnormal rise in 
experts, which restricted the s-npply and iaised 
the prices thus handicapping the local industries, 
jt is to be emphatically pointed out that it was 
about the same time that the above remarks 
appeared in Mr. Chatterjee’s notes on Indian 
Industries, which was published by the Govern- 
ment and made available for sale to the public 
that the Indian Railways c&me down to the 
lowest figures in their railway rates for hides 
for export.” 

<e The North Western Railway, the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway and the East Indian Rail- 
way quoted rates to Karachi, Bombay and 
* Calcutta, respectively at Rs. 0-3*0 per wagon per 
mile for loads of 360 maunds per wagon, which 
equals to one-tenth pie per maund per mile, i.e*, 
the minimum rate permitted by the Govern- 
ment. 

# * * * 

The most important point is that the low rates for 
export hide traffic were brought about purely 


owing to competition between Railways, hut by 
an arrangement between themselves they could 
have levelled up the rates as they did in the case 
of some other traffic, unless it was their inten- 
tion to let the export bides 4 have the advantage 
of the lowest rates.’ That at least the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railways Co. had this inten- 
tion is clear from the remarks on pages 455 and 
456 of my 4 Monograph on Indian Railway 
rates.’ 

I beg to draw particular attention of the members of 
the Fiscal Committee to these remarks and to 
Appendices B and D. 

36. I would like to quote the following fiom an article 
of mine that appeared m the Indian Daily News of 7th 
September 1931. 

“ Whatever change may come in the policy of the 
Indian Railways in the future we have seen 
that che past policy has not been as it 
should have been. It was openly admitted in 
the reports of the Indian Industrial Commission 
(Holland Commission) aijjd of the Stores Pur- 
chase (Committee that the Indian Railways 
apparently because of their being run purely as 
commercial concerns, favoured export and import 
tiade rather than encourage local trade and 
indigenous industries. This is an admitted fact. 
We have also seen that the Directors of the 
Indian Railwa} T s, such as the Chairman of the 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Company, and of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company, 
■joined a meeting of the British India merchants 
m London, to protest against that portion of the 
report of the Indian Industrial Commission, 
where the policy of the railways in favouring 
foreign trade instead of local trade and indus- 
tries wa* criticised." 

37. All this shows how the railway companies were bent 

on favouring tuicK It is also to be particularly 

noted that eve ' ■ . g ■ 1 c President of the Stores Pur- 

chase Committee was a member of the Railway Board he 
could not help admitting that the railway roller had been 
what the Indian Industrial Commission ba'i described it 
to be, The force of truth must have forced him to admit 
this. 

38. The railway companies certainly carried on the 
policy of repression of the local trade and industries and 
encouragement of export and import trade (as practically 
admitted by the Holland Indian Industrial Commission of 
(1918-19 and by the Couchman Stoie-, Purchase Committee 
still later) in spite of the tact that the late Mr. T. Robertson, 
C. V. 0. special commissioner for India (1901-1902) had 
made the following observations : — 

“ I do not think sufficient attention U paid to the 
creation and development of local industries. 
The more numerous the lceal industries are 
along a line of railway the greater always is 
the prosperity of that railway. They not only 
give their product** to the Railway to cany, but 
their presence creates a great deal of traffic in 
passenger- and good*, which but for the local 
manufactures would never come to the railway 
at all. Every encouragement should therefore 
be given to the opening of local industries by 
offering special facilities in the way of rates 
and accommodation.” 

39, Bui we see that in >p:te of the-e remarks the Indian 
trunk line*: engaged themselves m serious lowering cf rates 
for the raw products to the p^ri-s and for the manufactured 
articles trem the port- to the interior, **n.»n after the report 
of late Mr. Robertson wa^ issued, wherebv going deliber- 
ately against the creation and devel ipnient of local indus- 
tries. Lowest po-sible iaies were quoted foi grain, oil seed*, 
bides, to the exporting p' and for piece goods, sugar, etc , 
from the p-wu to the mteiior {rid? remarks on pages 149 
to 151 of my *• Monograph on Indian Railway Rates/') 

40. It is said that the Indian Railway Committee has 
recommended suo-vantial enhancement in railway rates and 
have added that saich enhancements have been 'Overdue, but 
I emphatically pay that the internal trade and industries of 
the country outside those centered at the ports, did not enjoy 
these benefits from low rate?, which the foreign trade of 
India did. Enhancement? should be made, but who is to 
see, on behalf of India that railways do not favour the 
foreign ti\tde and that in enhancing the rates, they do not 
raise the local and internal rates higher than the rates to 
and from ports. 



41. The railways are, I understand, at the present time 
engaged in enhancing their goods rates and that such rates 
will come into force, of course with the approval of the 
Bailway Board, from 1st April 1922. On what basis these 
rates are being revised is unknown to the public, and the 
policy of the Railways requires to be very carefully investi- 
gate. The Fiscal Committee ought to demand a very clear 
and comprehensive statement (both in abstract and detail) 
showing what the railways are doing in matters such as 
the following : — 

(1) Goods classification and maximum rates. 

Where the enhancements are being made and will they 
affect local trade and industries and food stuffs. 

(2) Class or ordinary rates - what are the enhance- 

ments. 

(3) Special rates to and from the ports— on what prin- 

ciple are they being based, 

(4) On what basis are the rates for raw produce to the 

ports and for movement internally in the country 
j»re being quoted. Are the rates distance for 
distance the same ? 

(5) Are th^ rates for imported sugar to be higher or 

lower than <£ or sugar locally produced ? 

(6) Are the rates for raw cotton to be special and on a 

lower basis to the mills and factories in India 
than for export, if not on what basis are they 
to be P (See Appendix )D.) 

(7) Are the mills at, say, Bombay, Calcutta, Agra, 

Delhi, Cawnpore Ahmed abad treated fairly and 
on an equal basis, or is there any special treat- 
ment to any pariieubr place, say, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Caw pj-tr* r Ii‘ so why? What re- 
medies have been suggested and are being- 
taken to regulate the tariff in these respects P 
Has any complaint been made and if so, what 
action is being taken ? 

(8) Are not tbe rates for wheat for export to be loner 

than the rates for flour for export ? 

(9) Are not the rates for wheat and oil seeds to the 

mills to be on a lower basis than the export 
rates for wheat and oil seeds. 

(10) Are tapering or telescopic scales of rates to be 

granted in through booking between railways 
in connection with the carriage of internal 
traffic in India ? 

(11) Is there any difference in the rates for 

yam and ^ piece goods from the ports to 
the interior as compared ^ with the rates 
for yam and piece gocd=? produced locally in 
the mills in the interior of India ? 

General replies to such quest- oils can never be satis- 
factory. Detailed figures and concrete cases 
should he demanded of each railway for 
purposes of examination. For instance, what 
are the through rates for flour or for wheat 
from Northern India and the Punjab to 
Southern India P Are they based on any taper- 
ing scales of rates and is the total and the 
through mileage rate on flour and wheat from 
say, Bbatinda or any station in the Punjab 
comparatively lower to Southern India than 
to the port of Karachi. 

42, While in this connection, I would like to quote the 
following from my oral evidence before tbe Indian Bailway 
Committee given on 10th January and on 11th January 
1921 in Calcutta. 


tc Mr. Ghosh emphasized his opinion that the Bailwa;y 
Companies were really dictators of Eailway policy. He 
did not think that a single Government Director in London 
was adequate to protect the interests of the Government 
in all the Companies. He considered that local Government 
should be more freely consulted, and have more effective 
voice in Bailway matters. 

* Asked to give an instance of the manner in which 
Bailways had endeavoured to encourage traffic to and from 
ports rather than internal traffic, Mr. Ghosh mentioned 
that, when a new line is opened, special rates for staple 
produce of the district are generally quoted to the ports, 
ahAqtmilaHy for return traffic from the ports. It is true 
ig. drawn to inequalities arising as regards 
Ma *%;they are sometimes adjusted, but complaints 
not pioperly ' dealt with in all cases 
MMf i|*%;wcmld be found in the chapter or 

wheat, hx Mr. Ghosh promised 
to furnish the ttii&f in Which inequali 

typf treatment had hot ’been adjttst&L He drew attentioi 
to the opinion of the Indian Industrial Commission tha‘ 
the policy of favouring traffic to and from the ports hac 


the effect of concentrating industries at the ports since 
they get the advantage of low rates. Mr. Ghosh explain- 
ed to the Chairman that, for example, the special rate for 
grain to Calcutta is the same for local and for export 
traffic, though he was aware that this is contrary to the 
usual practice in other countries. In Mr. Ghosh’s opinion 
preferential rates might be removed from tbe Goods Tariff 
altogether without causing loss to the State. He left with 
Mr Hiley a book containing certain further information 
relating to his argument. 

* Note— I nstances v-r •» r 4 - the evidence given on the 11th of 

January when < ,r _ attention of the Committee to the 
remarks of the Indian Industrial Commission regarding low 
rates to the Poits, 

■# * * % * 

te In connection with the imposition of block rates 
Mr. Ghosh referred to a number of cases mentioned on 
pages 210 to 214 of T: ~ With regard to the 

question of quoting v ■ » ;■ > and from the ports, 

lie said that it was his experience that when new lines 
were opened such rates were generally quoted for import- 
ant articles of commerce such as Grain, Seeds and Cotton 
to the ports and such as Sugar, Ik'-e-g" *L. etc., from them. 
It was only later on that special rates for traffic to inter- 
mediate stations and rates m the interests of local indus- 
tries were quoted. He did not think that the latter cases 
were given the same degree of consideration as the port 
rates which were generally much lower. Mr. Purshotam- 
das thereupon asked, whether in the experience of Mr. 
Ghosh those interested in any industry had represented 
without securing redress the 1! - L -V= ^he rates 

charged on its own upcountry traf* " (re** referred 
to the case of Hides Industry of Cawnpore. He said 
that, in his notes on the Industries of the United Provin- 
ces written in 1908, Mr. A. C. Chatter jee, now a Member 
of the Board of Industries, brought out the fact that 
the local industries of the United Provinces had suffered 
considerably through the export of Hides and Skins and 
that there had been a notable decrease in the export of 
dressed skins. The enormous rise in the export of raw 
hides was confirmed by Mr. Chatteriee’s observation, 
“ that local industry has no longer any share even in the 
preliminary process of dressing the goods exported.*’ 

* # # # * 

43. No one to-day realises more readily than I do the 

soundness of the following , concluding remarks of the 
mover of the resolution on the 0 f Indian 

Bailways made in the Imperial I. a :» Council in 
March 1915, whatever might have been my opinion at 
that time. 

“ Sir, I have only one more word to say in conclusion, 
and that is with reference to the point that the railways 
are worked on a commercial basis. No one disputes the fact 
that the railways should be worked on a commercial basis. 
What we object to is that they should be waked purely 
on a commercial basis, irrespective of every other considera- 
tion. All we ask is that in working on a commercial 
basis, care should be had to the economic and industrial 
interest of this country. In the consideration of all these 
questions, I want that Government should bear prominent- 
ly in mind not only the question of making revenue out 
of a monopoly which they hold, but that in getting such 
revenue they shall bestow careful consideration to the 
question of encouraging industries in India and ^ promo- 
ting the economic interests ^ of the people of India, even 
at the sacrifice of some portion of such revenue.” 

44. It is to be hoped that the action of the fiscal com- 
mittee and ofj the Government will prevent the natural 
resource- cf this country 1L m being treated as so much 
raw material dedicated to iLe c\pre-s u-e rf the foreign 
nations and India itself frrm ccntmuing to be a mere re- 
cej>ta« le for the gcods into which that very material or 
similar material from other count lies is manutat lured. 

45. A glance at the appuulices is al e o earnestly requested. 

46. Last of all, my suggestion is that the fiscal Com- 
mittee, the Government and the Legislative Assembly, 
in giving consideration to tbe recommendations of the 
Railway Committee regarding the Bates Tribunals give 
due weight to the following faets : — 

(a) Thai the Bates Tribunal will consist of a lawyer 

Chairman, a railway man and a man from the 
Commercial Community. I he industries will 
not be represented in the Tribunal. 

(b) That the lawyer Chairman will see that the teeh- 

* nicalities oi law are adhered to and that the 
evidence is properly taken and given and that 
law as it exists is properly administered. 

(c) That the lawyer Chairman will probably be a man 

from England, and as there have been r no cases 


# 
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* 


of the kind yet decided in India that will come 
before the Tribunal, the Tribunal will be guided 
by precedents of decisions given in English 
cases. 

(d) Thrt the EncrPah railway conditions 'are wholly 

nu'pp '.-V u u India in that firstly the English 
Railways are private corporations wording for 
dividends, whereas the Indian Railways are 
the properties of the public and that the first 
duty is to render public service by endeavour- 
ing to assist industries and the economic de- 
velopment of India 

(e) That the Railway member will be an European, viz., 

Agent or General Traffic Manager, one of those 
who have been brought up in the belief that 
the first duty of the lailways is to encourage 
long distance traffic, long leads to poits, lower 
rates for export of raw productions and lower 
rates also for imported articles to the interiors 
in order to give loads to wagons returning 
from the ports, after discharging raw produce 
at the port. 

( f ) That the Commercial member, if he is a member 
of one of the European' Chambers, laigely inter- 
ested in the trade in and out of the country, 
will apparently, undei the policy of supporting 
the principle of free trade and the policy hither- 
to accepted by England towards India m the 
matter of taking its raw produce and sending 
it manufactured to India, will be in agree- 
ment with the Railway member. 

Therefore, it is a most important point for consideration 
that at least in the interest of .the industrial development 
of India the Department of Industries of the Government 
of India' should have a very strong voice in the matter of 
policy of Rail wav re 4 os ; it is equally important that the 
Rates Tr.’bu-ia’ *.“■ oifd have a member or members who 
should represent the interests of Indians, If this means 
an increase in the number of members it ought to be done. 
The Railway Act of 1800 will have to be revised and 
clauses put in it for the protection of India’s internal trade 
and indigenous industries and their growth under fostering 
and protective Railway rates against drain of India’s raw 
produce and competition of foreign manufactured goods 
under preferential rates for the foreign trade 
47. The f lb whir extract from a paper on tf modern 
mercantilism v\ Hi ..?>/’ by Professor Charles D. Thompson, 
Jb., M. A. of Ewing Christian College, Allahabad, read at 
the first conference of the Indipn Eccurmh* Association, 
Bombay, is very appropriate and is worth leading : — 

u The example of England has made students think 
that an excess of imports is a source of wealth, 
and an excess of exports a loss, which is of course 
the exact opposite of the Mercantilist position, 
Lin might be true for a geld mining country. 
Those men arc ra r e indeed who see, like the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malavya, 
that the development of industries will only 
increase tiade, and that the increase of trade 
will be profitable to both nations, that the har- 
mony of interests does not depnd upon 
balances one way or the other.” 

“ Exaltation of foreign trade over home trade is also 
based on a false analogy from the case of 
England, and is entirely wrong when applied 
to India.” 


APPENDIX A. 

12341. Extracts from only a few of the Gazetteer 
published by the Government showing the effect of the 
policy of encouraging manufactured articles, on the Indian 
population : — 

(77. P.) Shahjahanpur District Gazetteer (1910). 

“ The returns of the last census showed that 27,500 per- 
sons, including dependents were employed in the 
cotton industry, although the number in the 
former days was considerably larger, since then 
trade has suffered much from the competition 
of European factory made fabrics.” 

(17. P.) Gha£ipur District Gazetteer (1909). 

The textile industries si ill afford employment to a 
large number of peisons, but the fabiics here 
made are merely the coarser kinds of cloth, 
woven generally from native thread and English 
Yam combined. The competition of foreign 
and factory made cloth has been keenly felt, 


and as early as in 1881 the local trade was said 
to bo m a declining state.” 

( U. P ) Moradabad District Gazetteer (1919). 

“In spite of the decline in the business due to European 
and factory made cloth Moradabad is a still *ery 
important centre of tbe hand weaving industry 

. much of the cotton is grown, ginned 

and spun locally but the use of imported yarn 
is steadily increasing.” 

(77. P.) Bai Bareli District Gazetteer (1905). 

“ Another decayed industry is that of the cotton manu- 
factures, of Jais , which at onetime gained a 
great reputation. The speciality of this place 
was Muslin, and particularly the very fine hand- 
woven, figured and damasked fabric, known as 
Jamdemi , similar to that of Tanda in Fyzabad.” 

(77. P.) Baclaun District Gazetteer (1907). 

“ Badaun was at one time noted for its silk industry 
but at the present time the trade is almost 
extinct.” 

m 

(Bengal) Htfbghly District Gazetteer (1912). 

“ The main cause of the collapse in the cotton industry 
was the competition of Manchester goods.” 

The same woeful tale of decay or ruin of the textile 
industry is fouud in almost every District 
Gazetteer of India. At one time the people were 
thriving and rich by spinning and weaving but 
to-day they are thi own on the only precarious 
industry of agriculture. 


APPENDIX B. 

12342. Extracts from the evidence of some of the wit- 
nesses before the Indian Industrial Commission (Holland 
Commission). 

Delhi — 

Bai Bahadur Sultan 8'rn 7 > s'/id 

In reply to Hon’ble Pandit Madan M, ’ iiv Mal.iuva : — 

“ We had an agency of the Delhi Biscuit Company in 
Bombay and that agency has to be closed 
because owing to the railway freight our 
biscuits could not compete with imported biscuits 
there.” 

* # # * # 

In reply to Sir E. H. Stewart, Rai Bahadur Sultan 
Sing said “ Regarding the carriage of wheat 
from the Punjab, the rate for carriage of wheat 
from Jullundur to Karachi has been raised by 
6 pies, whereas the rate for flour from Delhi to 
Karachi has been raised nearly by 2 annas. 
There are more facilities for sending wheat to 
peris for export than for bringing wheat from 
the wheat districts to the milling centres.” 
Cawnpore — 

Hon’ble Mr. Hailey, Director of Land Records and Agri- 
culture TJ. P. in his written evidence remarked as fol- 
lows * — 

The system of granting of differential rates to large 
centre^ U undoubtedly much disliked by the local traders 
and dee- interfere with the developments of trade at small 
centres.” 

{, This system of discouraging local traffic has 

a somewhat undesirable effect on agriculture, since it means 
that at a very lu-y seasrn of the year the cultivators’ cattle 
are taken away from his fields to transport produce to the 
nearest station enjoying favourable rates which may often 
he at a considerable distance. It has also a discouraging 
effect on the establishment of local markets which are 
desirable for equalising prices.” 

# # # # 

u It would seem desirable that the Railway Board should 
have greater powers in fixing rates and enforcing uniform 

practice. I think there is a strong feeling 

.... that a complaint to the Railway Board should not 
merely he met by a reference to the company hut that the 
Board rtir.nl d have powers to compel the railways to remove 
anomalies and remedy any obvious defects.” 

Cawnpore — 

From the written evidence of Mr. Carnegie, Leather 
Manufacturer, C awn pore 

* * # * # - 

- If tffe exportation of tanned in place of raw hides is to be 
encouraged, railway freight from Up Country to sea-ports 
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will have to be revised. At present, the freight on tanned 
is very much more than on raw hides and thus tanning of 
hides for export is heavily handicapped from the start. 


Carnivore — 

, Brom the written evidence of Mr. Vikramjit Singh, 
Director and Representative of the United Provinces 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. 

Speaking on railway freight he first quoted amongst 
other remarks the following from the speech of Mr. Silver 
delivered at the U. P. Industrial Conference at Cawnpore 
in April 1912. 

“ Have you ever realised that our railway tariffs aie 
framed almost solely with the view ■ !’ r' V r the export of 
raw produce. If one studies the «■ ; i. » _ mass of print- 
ed matters designated 4 Railway Goods TaiiflV it will be 
found that practically all the special rates are port rates, 
that is, rates for canying the produce from our rich valleys 
and plains in the interior to the sea-hoard, theie to he 
exported and worked up by the industries of other lands. ” 

All*. Vikramjit Singh, after drawing attention to the 
above remarks of Mr. bilver, continued as follows : — 

“ The following instances occur to me on raw cott >n 
the railway freight from Cawnpore to Bolnbay is Re. 0-15-1 1 
per maun d or *2 i pie per maund per mile. On the yarn 
made from that cotton, as well as piecegoods the snm 
charged for the same journey is Re. 1-13-1 per maund or 
*41 pie per maund per mile. The difference between these 
rates is as nearly as possible ‘2 pie yer maund, a very big 
item when dealing with a commodity like cotton yarn. 
Taking grain as an example, we find that it is carried from 
Delhi to Howrah, a distance of 903 miles at Re. 0-7-6 per 
maund or *09 pie per maund per mile supposing we have a 
flour mill at Chunar, situated just half-way between Delhi 
and Howrah, to he exict *05 miles from Delhi, if it were 
carried to that point on the same basis of rates the charge 
would he Re. 0-3-6 per maund, hut the rate actually charged 
is Re. 0-6-3 per maund or very nearly double. Put in 
another form the railway gets Re. 0-6-3 per maund for 
canying 456 miles to Chunar, hut they will carry another 
447 miles for Re. 0-1-3 per maund. But you need not 
consider the " pos-ihilitv of establishing a flour mill at 
Chunar or any other ]>laco hbnilai U s.; noted, for while the 
grain from Delhi is taken past your door to Howrah for an 
inclusive charge Re. 0-7-6 per maund you have hist of all 
to pay Re. 0-6-3 per maund for bringing the grain to your 
mill and further Re.-O-G-O per maund to carry the flour to 
Howrah. It will he undei-tcnd that I am meiely illustra- 
ting the vicion« principle which underlies, the training of 
our railway rate-., and altln uali Chunar may not possibly 
he a happy select.cn for mv illustration it lunur- out the 
point I visli to ehtablish, and <wncis of flout mil In can give 
the railway varied examples of hauUhips they suffer in this 
direction if promised sympathetic consideration*. ” 

“A third example is the d ; f‘Wont , rt’ v n trade between 
raw hides and tanned leather. Tv r.i'Iw.y u ii! carry raw 
hides from Delhi and Cawnp *. . Ifrv-i,/ annas 7-6 
or 5-3 per maund respectively equal to *09 per maund per 
mile. But to bring hides from Delhi to Cawnpore, a 
distance of 271 miles only, one has to pay annas 5-8 per 
maund or '25 pio per maund per mile. Think of the 
absurdity of it : annas 6-3 to cany the hides to 633 miles 
between Cawnpoie and Howrah, but annas 5-8 per maund 
to carry the same hides to 271 miles between Delhi and 
Cawnpore. bo as to make it impossible that the leather 
should he tanned in this coumiy and offer employment to 
our workpeople. The rate charged for leather common or 
rough inhales from Cawnpore to Howrah is Ite. 1 per 
maund. It costs, therefore, 5J annas per maund to take 
raw hides from here to Howrah but Re. 1 per maund to 
take the tanned over the same distance. These are hut 
mere samples o£ the anomalies I have picked out frem the 
tariff in the course of the last few hours. I have no doubt 
itf^yynore glaring examples would he brought to light if 
enquiry' ifr ere made:” 

In the evidence of Mr. C. M. De Souza of the Premier 
Oil Mills Company, Cawnpore, it is observed that he said 
m follows ; — 

- * # # # $ 


complaints mainly are the want of uniformity 
— for internal distribution of 
, '*" A as ‘well; as -finished products" and 
~ tariff to and from the ports * J 


Uu usr They 



Hon’MeSiri 

“The railways have _ ir - 
have not helped us’ 5 ' 
* * * * # * 


A merchant is sending many wagons of yarn to 

Howrah at the present moment. He says “please book to 
Cawnpore and from theie I will hook to Howrah. It is 
only about Be. l-d-8 per maund. whilst from Agra direct 
to Howrah the East Indian Railway want Rs. 2-0-0.” 


APPENDIX c. 

12343. One of the factors, amongst others, in connection 
wit 1 1 “Imperial preference” is that the purchase oi 
machineries and plant, for our industries in other countries 
than the United Kingdom, may at times be welcome, not 
only for economy’s sake, but from the point of view that 
some of the foreign countries aie found willing to train 
Indians in their works and factories. I know personally 
that some of the American (U. S. A.) manufacturers are 
most anxious to train Indians, hut from the following 
extract from a message received through “Reuter’s 
oeivice,” a few years ago, and published m Indian news- 
papers, one would think that Indians could not easily get 
similar facilities in the workshops of the United Kingdom *. 

‘‘Sir Theodore Morrison, in an address before the 
London Chamber of Commerce yesterday, said 
India was on the eve of an industrial revolution, 
the first of which would he to open the great 
business to British financial and 
j * : ' !■ . 1 ■ -- houses. Once the industrial 

revolution was started there was no reason to 
doubt that Indians would raise the capital re* 
quired in London, hut he asked, would they 
invest the proceeds of these loans in orders for 
English manufacturers? He was convinced 
that the Indian would place his orders in the 
country where he had lus J -rirr sr ” 

“ 'lhey were not taking care, sai-’ m T s 0 ' »1 that 
the future captains of Indian industry should 
receive that framing here. On the contrary, 
they were closing their workshops to them and 
compelling them plains! their will to get ap- 
prenticeships abi.ad This was most unwise. 
He hoped the chamber, whatever it thought 
about Indian students, would recognise the 
danger of driving them abroad.” 

“ Sir Edwin Burls said the difficulty concerning the 
admission of Indian students to factories lay 
not with the master hut with the workmen, who 
refused to work with Indians and who forced 
them out. Steps ought to he taken to meet 
this Trade Union spirit and secure to Indian 
students proper facilities.” 

“SirJ. D. Rees said there was not a Trade Union in 
the world which could compare with the caste 
to which the Indian students belonged. It 
was impossible to compete with them in their 
industries on even terms . British workmen 
realised that the real factor in the situation 
was the ultimate clash of the Hast and the 
West f 
m 


APPENDIX D. 


12344. Extract from the “ Cotton ” chapter, (pages 387, 
388 and 389) of “A Monograph on Indian Railway 
Rates ” by S. C. Ghosh (1918). 

“ A glance at the above statement will shew that North 
Western Railway rates for cotton are favourable 
for export trade via Kaiachi whereas the rates for 
local cotton mills such as at Delhi are compara- 
tively higher. The rates for cotton from 
Multan to Karachi, 575 miles, is Re. 1-0-9 per 
maund, whereas the rate from the same place to 
Delhi is Re. 1-3-2, the distance being 454 miles. 
Similarly, while the rate from Peshawar to 
Karachi, 929 < miles is Re. 1-10-7, the rate for 
Delhi, 582 miles, is Re. 1-8-6 or if a comparison 
is made, distance for distance it wonld appear 
that for an extra lead of 347 miles the North 
Western Railway charge is Re. 0-2-3 or less 
* - than even frih pie per maund' .per mile in the 
r * case of Karachi/* 


s^PcC*8>i attention is also invitsd Ijo thft 
m Chapter V* on “ External and Internal trade?/” on pages 
§28" and 229* of ^ ^ 
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Witness No. 83. 

* 


A.|PHILLIPSON, Esq., LC.S , Deputy Commissioner, Jorhat, Assam. 


Written statement dated the 24th December 1921. 


12845. Q. I am generally in favour of Free Trade, 
with a reservation in favour of protection of a few in- 
dustries in their initial stages, with a proviso that pro- 
tection will be withdrawn after a specified number of 
years. 

12346. Q. A tariff provides a more suitable form of 
taxation than direct taxation. In India the main 
direct taxes are Land Revenue, Income-tax, Stamp 
Duties, Registration, etc. 

In many parts of India, notably in Bengal, the per- 

^ manent settlement of the land admits of no expansion 
in Land Revenue; and in other places, such as Assam, 
with a view to giving effect to a similar principle, there 
is a provision only for a very gradual increase in the 
assessment. This source of revenue is not very elastic 
nor is it likely to be equal to the growing demands for 
Government expenditures. 

Income-tax is the next direct tax in order of im- 
portance. My experience in the collection of this tax, 
is that it is constantly evaded by those whose income is 
unknown and that the accounts submitted for purposes 
of assessment are generally vague and unreliable. . A 
high rate of Income-tax would lead to greater evasion 
so that the main burden would fall even more than now 
upon the minority of persons wish fixed incomes. Direct 
taxes are generally unpopular and India is no exception. 
Customs duties therefore appear to be the mosi suitable 
form of taxation for India. The tax is paid in small 
instalments as purchases are made, and with the mini- 
mum of irritation. 

12347. Q. 3. Commodities now admitted free, should 
continue to be free. The imports of machinery, iron 
and steel, railway plant should not be discouraged — 
for the initial capital cost of new enterprises should 
be kept as low as possible. Cars, jewellery, silk goods 
pay a 20 per cent, duty and there are high duties on 
tobacco and liquors. It is doubtful if higher duties 
would be very productive — but there is no objection to 
a further increase if demanded by revenue considera- 
tions. Nor is there likely to be any objection from 
the fiscal point of view. 

Indi a, imported about 408,000 tons of sugar in 1919-20 
as against 808,000 tons in 1913-14. She produces 2J 
million tons. From a rough calculation the duty real- 
ised for 1919-20 is about .£2,500,000. I see no particular 
harm in raising the duty on sugar for revenue purposes 
but the duty should not be so high as to exclude imports. 
For India does not need protection for the sugar in- 
dustry. 

^ The salt duty produced £4J- million in 1919-20. This 
might be increased, though it is frequently objected that 
such a tax would fall on the poorest people. A rough 
calculation shows that its incidence is about 3J annas 
a year. Any form of indirect tax is likely to he diffused 
after a time and would be borne by the mass of the 
population and perhaps not so uniformly as a salt tax. 
Such a tax further has the advantages of producing a 
considerable revenue and of simplicity of collection. It 
would be borne without undue hardship considering the 
amount per head of population, by classes who perhaps 
do not contribute to the revenue of the country in any 
other form. I would suggest a reduction in the duty on 
manufactured woollen goods so as to cheapen them for 
poor cultivators who cannot now afford to keep warm 
during the cold nights of the winter months. Cotton 
goods though mentioned last are the most important of 
India’s imports. No change in the present duty is sug- 
gested, unless it becomes indispensable for revenue 
purposes when other sources of revenue have failed. 

Free trade versus Protection . 

12348. (?. 4. The present tariff policy is designed for 
the purpeses of revenue and in the interest of free 
trade. I consider that this policy should generally 


continue. Protection is a relative term and is fre- 
quently There are those who constantly 

advocate i ■ 1 and identify the very small num- 
ber of producers with the interests of India. The do- 
minant factor in India is that 75 per cent, of the po- 
pulation of over three hundred million is agricultural, 
and it is in the interests of this laige population to 
get cheap commodities. 

* 

Effect of Protection on Prices and on the Consumer . 

12349. Ordinarily the whole part of the duty im- 
posed on an imported commodity is passed on to the 
consumer in the form of higher prices according to the 
cl**sh ihv oi lie ^luaud. the t nriMimt-v 

probably pays most of the duty on cotton goods be- 
cause the demand is little affected by the higher price. 
But in the case of American cars, for example, the 
American pioducers bear a considerable part of the 
duty, as an undue rise in price would lead to a con- 
traction in demand, or to the partial substitution of 
other cars, m public favour. The rise in prices to 
the consumer is likely to be permanent, except in the 
case of industries which are protected only in the 
initial stages. 

The average cultivator mainly consumes rice, vege- 
tables, oil, fish, salt — all local produce except salt. He 
also buys cotton cloth, and if he can afford it, blankets, 
a warm coat or a woollen jersy. He may often be seen 
on a cold night in the cold weather vainly endeavouring 
to keep warm with a cotton cloth 

around him. I have no Cr .hi * r z rohey he would 
favour if he were articu iv. b. b v'l on behalf of 
project’* '■'T that it would bring about a rise in wages and 
tlvi cr present themselves (i) what classes would 

share this rise? ( ii ) to what extent, (Hi) and how long 
wou-d they wilt for it? 

In England or in America, where manufactures play 
a piedommaut part in the industries of the country, 
the rise, in wages would affect a large percentage of the 
population and eventually be diffused moire or less 
amongst the remainder. But in India the main popula- 
tion is agricultural. A small industrial minority ^could 
benefit in the first instance; and supposing that this 
gain were diffused over larger areas — the effect would 
be slight — for the same reason that a bucket of water 
woiild hardly raise the level of a tank. People in 
India follow their occupations from custom. Labour 
is not fluid. Goolies are to be seen working on Assam 
tea gardens at Rs. 7 to Rs. 11 a month side by side 
with others in mines and workshops on Rs. 25 to 
Rs. 40 a month. From which it may be argued that 
industrial wages do not readily affect agricultural 
wages. The diversion of labour to industry will 
diminish the supply of agricultural produce and so tend 
to raise its price. On the other hand, foreign demand 
vlll fall off by reason of the reduced imports which 
protection implies. And the net result is a tendency to 
maintain the former low level of prices of agricultural 
produce. So while the industrial worker mfty receive 
some compensation for higher prices, by enhanced 
wages, it is very doubtful if the agricultural worker 
ever will receive a noticeable increase in his earnings. 

The middle classes so far as they receive fixed in- 
comes would undoubtedly suffer, for experience shows 
that such incomes or salaries do not keep pace with 
a rise in prices. Lawyers and doctors might receive 
higher fees in town where the population is industrial; 
but they will not fare so well in the interior where 
the population is agricultural. 

The element of time is important in considering 
whether the diversion of capital and labour into new 
“channels — the aim of protection — will secure greater 
wealth for India. That the rise in prices will imme- 
diately follow protection is not denied. But many years 
will elapse before the. required capital is accumulated, 

2x - 
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enterprise found, and knowledge and skill acquired and 
brought to bear on production; before the machinery is 
purchased and the factories built; before labour, swayed 
by custom and immobile, is transferred from agriculture 
to industry. It may he that the generation of agricul- 
turists who see protection brought in may not live to be 
sensible of its fruits, if any. 

12850, Q. 5. The question is askedj what effect the 
existing tariff policy has had on Indian industries in 
the past and what effects it is likely to have in the 
future. Indian industrial development has been slow, 
but I do not attribute this to the tariff policy. At 
the present time industries in India are handicapped 
by inadequate means of transport, by shortage of coal, 
by scarcity of capital and labour, and by want of en- 
terprise; not least of all perhaps by forces of unrest 
/md^ uncertainty which have manifested themselves in 
India in various forms, no less than in other parts 
of the world. When these conditions improve and the 
present world-wide trade depression comes *to an end, 
I anticipate some expansion in Indian industries with- 
out any change '"of tariff policy For India can in 
fact produce as cheaply as most other countries. The 
want of capital, for example, is a serious obstacle and 
it is not denied that protection might accelerate its 
accumulation for industrial purposes. But this would 
be acnieved by the stimulus of abnormally high pro- 
fits at the expense of the mass of cultivators. And 
in my opinion it would be more equitable (though 
also inexpedient) for the State to raise capital either 
by hr* bv uniform taxation than by the un- 

e-jM 1 Hud dh 0 : _L form, euphemistically called “ pro- 
tection.” 


Economic independence . 

12851. Q. 10. Scarcely any country is altogether 
independent of foreign trade and I do not think that 
India is likely to be ail exception. There will always 
be certain things such as improved machinery which 
she can profitably import. 

To satisfy the needs of three hundred, and thirty 
millions would require an expansion of manufactures on 
a considerable scale and ibis is only likely to occur at 
the expense of agriculture. — and this in a country that 
is naturally well adapted to it. In Bengal and Assam 
as well as in other parts of India the soil is naturally 
fertile it needs little ploughing and its fertilitv is 
maintained by an nimurl deposit of silt hnm the flooding 
large 2 - vers. In England thei’e are far greater faci- 
liMis for manufacture than for agriculture, wuth the 
result that England exports manufactures and impends 
pgiicultiu-al produce. In India these facilities are re- 
versed ard the reverse ^profess is the natmal one and is 
lik:- 7 v to continue. 2s ot a large proportion of culti- 
vators. ^ ho <vn live b\ scratching the surface of the 
soil, will elect to toil in factories. 


Infant Industries. 

12352. Q. 14. There is less objection to protection 
of industries in the infant stages of development, pro- 
vided it is clear that this would be for a specified period 
only. But I cannot give specific, inhumation of anv 
industries which seem to me to be handicapped only 
at the start. It is probable, however, that when pro- 
tection comes to be withdrawn, agitation will be set 
up to retain it; that the start will be made at the ex- 
pense of. consumers: that inefficient management and 
high cost of production may be the outcome of such a 
policy, just as in the war period excess profits duty 
often led, to extravagant cost of production. 


Bounties , etc . 

. 12853. Q. 15. Foreign goods may be especially fav- 
^Ojjyed by such measures as dumping, bounties, sub- 
qr ^transport concessions. If such a policy is 
J * — ■" countries with the object of destroy- 

« o r $ its effect is to destroy 

r “ W yrett, adapted, a coun- 
n&bly he im- 
tbe export 

argued od rnilla 

,and extract its own 61L already been • 

successfully established in 4 many -places; in ‘Indian and 
-if preferential Bail way rates m eeri&pi. *' **' ~ 
courage local m&niifaefupe, I would *' " 



to counter-balance conditions which have been arti. 
ficially imposed. 

Excise Duties. 

12354 Q. 6, 7 and 8. When a duty is imposed on 
an article imported from abroad for revenue purposes, 
it seems to me desirable to impose an excise duty on 
the same article manufactured in India. For the pro- 
ducer is already sufficiently protected against foreign 
manufacturers who have to send their goods across the 
seas. Further, such a duty would fall on the producer 
and not on the consumer, the price of the article be- 
ing determined by foreign competition. Failing such 
a duty the producer would merely reap an additional 
profit corresponding to the import duty and this 
profit would be accidental and in no way a reward for 
services rendered. 


Specific Industries considered . 

Sugar . — The North of India is adapted to the growth 
of sugar cane, and India produces 2} million tons 
annually. Last year she imported about 400,000 tons- 
A protective duty on sugar (apart from revenue pur 
poses) would merely raise the price to the consumer 
and secure higher profits to the producer without afford- 
ing any necessary protection to the industry. At pre- 
sent the most modern mn^Hne^v 2 <3 rot often employ- 
ed; sometimes it is p imr.vc. 1 ur: ] :r if higher duties 
were imposed it is probable that land more suitable for 
the growth of other crops would be placed under sugar 
cultivation, while old machinery would continue to be 
used, both from inertia and the desire to avoid outlay. 

Tea boxes . — Tea boxes were in the pre-war period 
mainly imported. They can in fact be manufactured 
in Assam Saw Mills as cheaply as in foreign countries. 
This is perhaps as example of an industry established 
under the influence of temporary “ protection ” on 
account of absence of foreign supplies in the war period. 
But equally important in my opmion was the accumula- 
tion of capital following a period of high profits and high 
prices. 

Steel; Cement . — India can produce steel in free com- 
petition with other countries and there is no justification 
for protection. The same remarks apply to roincH — 
and this view is supported by the Chief "Engineer, Public 
Works Department, Assam. 

Cotton goods . — Indian Mills can successfully compete 
with Lancashire mills. A diminution of imports during 
the war gave Indian mills phenomenal profits — between 
100 per cent, and 200 per cent, dividends — at the ex- 
pense o* the consumer. 

Demands for protection in the above cases are in my 
view really demands for capital and labour for enter- 
prise and sk‘11: for abnormally high profits to compen- 
sate for these deficiencies. India already enjoys a great 
measure of natural “ protection.” The price of coal is 
much less than in Europe and costs much less to pro- 
duce. British firms have in fact transferred their jute 
mills from Dundee to Calcutta. There was a recent 
instance in the case of tea machinery. 

Safeguarding of Industries Act. England and India . 

It may be argued on behalf of protection for India, 
that England has lately adopted such a measure bv the 
passing of the “ Safeguarding of Industries Act** in 
order to prevent dumping. Owing to the disorganisa- 
tion o l the Exchanges in Europe it is very profitable for 
certain European countries to send goods to England 
and to undersell rival pioducers there at a time when 
the race for industrial supremacy is beginning afresh. 
It is vital that such abornal competition should not be 
permitted to stifle British industries in the transition 
period following war. For unlike India, Great Bri- 
tain lives bv her industries, rather than by her agri- 
culture; and with her manufactures she purchases her 
food supplies. 


Jtiand Industries and tM Cotton Loom. 

12355. Q. 16, Hand industries and the hand-loom 
cotton industry afford a subsidiary occupation for fami- 
lies whose time is only partly taken up by agriculture; 
they also add variety to, occupation". They should^ in 
* recejve^pyae encouragement consistently with 
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cise duty now Imposed on manufactured cotton. If 
home-spun cloth is not now made on a considerable 
scale, it is because the cultivator spends his time 
more profitably otherwise, or prefeis leisure and idle- 
ness to an amount of labour out of all proportion to 
the price of the product. 

Combinations and Monopolies . 

12856. Q. 17. The experience of p i v. J ect : ‘r.:-t coun- 
tries, America for example, is that pio.ecuon loads to 
combination among manufacturers and to trusts. The 
manufacture of cotton goods m India is mainly in the 
hands of one class, a circumstance that would facili- 
tate combination. 

12357. Q. 18. Bntish and foreign farms would be 
likely to establish themselves in India m order to get 
the benefit of protection. Jute mills have in fact been 
transferred from Dundee to Calcutta; and the manu- 
facture of tea machinery in India is a recent example 
of a similar transfer. Such activities are to India’s 
economic advantage as they provide capital and en- 
terprise where it is needed, and tend to encourage 
developments by example. 

Protection and Foreign Trade. 

12858. Q. 25. Protection by reducing imports — for 
that is its object — would inevitably reduce exports, for 
we cannot contemplate a permanent flow of precious 
metals in one direction to restore the balance of trade. 

An organisation to investigate the claims of industries . 

12359. Q. 29. Any organisation for -r A — the 

claims of various industries to protection, trom time 
to time, and for the periodical re- adjustment of tariff 
rates, is likely to lead to unsettlement and to claims 
for the maintenance o± vested interests. I anticipate 
that any attempt to reduce a tariff once imposed would 
give rise to constant agitation on the part of Indian 
manufactures and the resulting uncertainty would 
weaken the stimulus due to protection. Nevertheless, 
if protection be established, especially for temporary 
purposes, some tribunal or court of arbitration might 
help to resolve such difficulties. 

Export Duties. 

12360. Q. 30. The proper function of export duties 
is, in my view, the raising of revenue or for the pur- 
pose of retaining in India essential foodstuffs and other 
commodities when the supply is abnormally low. In 
such circumstances the producer, i.e., the cultivator 
does not suffer. If, however, such duties are imposed 
for the purpose of encouraging local manufacture, they 
are bound to create an artificial cheapness and so 
deprive the cultivator of his legitimate profits, to the 
Advantage of the manufacturer. For example, while 
jute mills were, in recent years, paying phenomenal 
dividends, the jute cultivator was receiving so little for 
the raw product that he passed through a period of 
acute distress. I investigated this in Sylhet at the 
time; and it was explained that the jute cultivator 
could not, for various reasons, give up jute cultivation 
and take to paddy for exainple. This occurred at the 
time when there were restrictions on the export of 
raw jute.* Export duties might also have another 
effect, viz., to reduce the supply. As already stated, 


temporary restrictions in war time found the -jute cul- 
tivator unprepared for any change, for cultivating 
paddy instead of jute — 

(i) because a temporary change creates difficulties 
connected with weeding, 

(it) because a general village agreement is neces- 
sary, as if only a few cultivators take to paddy 
cultivation, the village cattle with a taste for 
paddy concentrate and cause disproportion- 
ate damage to a few plots. 

These details are given as showing that while a tem- 
porary export duty might not reduce supplies, a per- 
manent embargo might defeat its own object. 

An export duty on tea has in the past mainly fallen 
on ihe producer and did not affect the trade while pro- 
fits were good. If continued, however, for many years, 
while the margin of profit is falling, the effect would 
be to stimulate Java production and to that extent 
drive Indian teas from the market. It takes six to 
eight years to bring a tea estate into full bearing, so 
that an export duty for a shorter term would not be 
likely to effect supplies. « 

In my view an export duty should not be imposed on 
foodstuffs except when the supplies are abnormally low. 
Otherwise they are unjust to the cultivator. Though a 
temporary duty would hardly affect supplies, if conti- 
nued over a long period, there would be a decided 
tendency to produce only for immediate requirement* 
and a danger of grave shortage in bad years. 

An export duty known as a “ cess ” m the interests 
of the industry hardly falls within the category now 
considered. 

12361. Q. 35. The policy of Free Trade which I 
have advocated excludes the policy of Imperial Pre- 
ference. Within 'the limits imposed by free trade and 
duties for revenue purposes, the scope for Imperial 
Preference will be small. This aspect of the question 
is so unimportant comparatively, that I doubt the 
advantage of introducing factors which only compli- 
cate the problem. 

Should any such policy as Imperial Preference be 
finally adopted, foreign countries are not likely to re- 
taliate as they are mainly anxious to have India’s 
exports. 

12362. Q. 40. If preference were given by raising 
the import duties on coming from foreign coun- 

tries, the existing ^ bernsr maintained for British 
goods, it is probah.j i at J'eu 1 would be a rise in 
price to the consumer in certain cases, as, for example, 
in the case of machinery and railway plant which are 
now imported from America more cheaply then from 
England. A substantial duty would probably dis- 
courage imports from America and raise tbe English 
price at any rate for some years to come. But the 
supply from England might be stimulated to such a 
degree as to restore the former price level after a period 
of years. 

12363. Q. 42. The partial or complete diversion of 
trade from foreign countries, whether this be the re- 
sult of Imperial Preference or of any other restrictions, 
is likely to affect India’s general trade position sub- 
stantially at fust during the pHc- 4 rf and 

to a lesser degree when a new < h:h ,y ; i* been 
established. In my opinion restrictions on free trade 
are bound to affect the trade position and the effect 
produced on account of Imperial Prefercnco will only 
be a question of degree. 


Air. A. PHILLIPSON, I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Jorhat (Assam), 


Dial evidence dated Calcutta the 18th January 1922. 


12364. President. — Q- YoU ate Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Jorhat? 

A Yes. 

12365. Q. I understand that your views are accept- 
ed by your government. 

A. With slight qualifications. 

12366. Q. Will you please state what these are? 

A. I have a note here. There is a question I 
think in the list of questions which asks whether, 
with the establishment of protection, firms of 
l foreign countries are likely to be established in 


India. I stated that it was a good thing as it would 
import capital and enterprise and would he useful 
by way of setting examples to others. The Gover- 
nor in Council wishes to emphasise that it would 
also increase the amount of Indian employment. Aly 
suggestion that ioie;gn capital vnud be atn acted to 
the country practically implies the same tiling. 

12367. Q. Anything else? 

A. The Governor in Council also wishes to empha- 
sise that the Assam Government will press for 'the 
abolition of the export duty on tea. in* my ' own 

2i2 
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statement which expresses my own personal views I 
distinguish between short periods and long periods 
and though I said that an export duty was not 
# likely to have any effect upon the tea industry for 
a short time, it would very likely have an effect if 
continued for a number of years because the sup- 
jjies were not likely to be affected in less than 5 or 
6 years. That also is a slight qualifi cation. Further, 
the Governor in Council wishes to emphasise the neces- 
sity for Imperial Preference. In my statement I 
stated that v'i, Ci V on India would be comparatively 
slight and it was hardly worthwhile to complicate the 
problem by introducing factors which are o± comp ac- 
tively small importance, but Sir William Harris an- 
ticipates that possibly the tariff in the near future 
may be more protective than now and he attaches 
more importance to Imperial Preference as he says it 
would be worthwhile for India to make some small 
sacrifice for being a member of the Empire. These 
are the qualifications. 

12868. Q. Would you be able to give evidence 
specially on these two points, the variation of the ex- 
port duty on tea and Imperial Preference as represent- 
ing the Government of Assam because we may have 
to ask certain questions? Would you adopt these 
views and give answers because our rule is that any 
statements of policy which are submitted to us 
should be subject to enquiry by the Commission? * 

A. I merely have the statement of the Governor 
in Council on this point and they are not really in 
conflict with my own views, except that I held in my 
own statement that Imperial Preference from my own 
point of view was not likely to be very important. 

12869. Q. In view of the modifications that you 
have just indicated, would you be prepared to answer 
questions in favour of the policy of Imperial Prefer- 
ence as advocated by your Government? 

A. I am not in a position to say more than what 
I have stated on the subject. 

12370. Q . There is only one more question. I 
should like to ask you whether the views which you 
have been detailing are the views of the Governor in 
Council as opposed to Government as a whole. At 
present Government consists of the Governor m 
Council and Ministers. 

A. These views were submitted to the Minister in 
charge of Finance, I know, 

12371. Q. We have had the Hon’ble Mr, Barua who 
is the Minister for Industries in Assam,' and he has 
given views which as far as I remember are entirely 
different from the views which you have put before 
us. So, these views can only be the views of the 
Governor in Council excluding the Ministers because 
one of the Ministers has already been before us and 
expressed quite different views. 

A. I can only say that these views are accepted by 
the Governor and the Minister of Finance, and I un- 
derstood -they were the views of the Government of 
Assam, 

12372. Q. Will you please explain a little more fully 
your general answer? You say “ I am generally in 
favour of free trade with a reservation in favour of 
protection of a few industries in their initial stages, 
with a proviso that protection will be withdrawn after 
a specified number of yefc.” Will you please state 
whether you are in favour of free trade for India or is 
it a general. proposition for all countries? 

A. I am in favour of free trade for all countries. 

12373. Q . If they declined to adopt it? 

A. I should still say I am in favour of free trade 
for India. 


12374. Q. Will you please tell me whether there are 
' any special conditions in connection with India which 
makes the adoption of that policy advantageous to 
this country ? 

A. Well, the factor which appeals to me most is 
■ the large number of consumers mainly engaged in 
' agriculture and it is in the interests of consumers 
■ ^ tO':have^cheap commodities which are more likely to 

* ‘ttflder a policy of free trade than of 
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12876. Q. We are not dealing with England. We 
are dealing with all other countries which have adopted 

A. Wed, I confess I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the facts to expiess any definite opinion. I am 
simply considering the question from the point of 
view of India. 

12377. Q. Don't you iliink that the disparity in the 
numerical strength of producers and consumers is 
everywhere bound to be considerable. Producers can 
only be few comparatively and consumers must be in 
very large numbers in every country. 

A. In India you have three quaicers of the popu- 
lation — 1 am nob quite sure oi the exact figure — 
employed m agriculture and what strikes me most 
is that the industrial wages do not seem to ha\e 
any very great effect on the wages of those employed 
in agriculture. 

Q. w is jour view as legards the econo- 
mic condition of India? 

A. I do not quite follow the question — in what 
respect, in respect of the people’s wealth or poverty? 

12379. Q. In respect of their economic condition in 
regard to their needs for necessaries of life. Briefly 
speaking, how would India’s national wealth compare 
with the national w r ealth of other civilised* countries? 

A. I should imagine it is low. 

12380. Q. Why do you think that it is low? 

A. ’The factors are very complicated. 

12381. Q. Do you think it 's to a certain extent due 
to the population being employed practically w T holly on 
agriculture and also to the fact that there is no divers- 
::y occupation in industries? 

"A. I should not say that that is the sole cause. 

12382. Q. Do you think that it would be one of the 
important causes? 

A. I dare say that the wealth of the population 
would increase m mdustnes could be developed 
naturally. 

12383. Q. The result of the development of indus- 
tries would be to increase the national wealth of -India. 
Do you not think that it might be worthwhile pay- 
ing for it for a short time? 

A. I should say that the manner in which that 
wealth is subsequently distributed would be a very 
important factor. In my opinion the extremes of 
wealth and poverty might be accentuated. I refer 
for the moment to the .fact that the profits of indus- 
tries, the higher wages in workshops and factories 
do not seem to affect the agricultural labourer very 
much. I have seen that particularly in Assam. X 
have seen coolies in tea gardens getting between 7 
and 11 rupees a month and alongside there were 
workshops, saw mills, oil fields, and coal mines in 
which they were earning beween 25 and 40 or even 50 
rupees. 

12384. Q. What is the proportion of the population 
which work in these industries on the higher wages as 
against the population which have to be content with 
getting Bs. 11? 

A. A very small proportion. 

12385. Q. That would in show material results in 
regard to the economic wealth of the province unless 
the employment, on higher wages was to a much larger 
extent. 

A That is so. 

12386. Q. Therefore to draw conclusions from these 
small numbers would not be correct? 

A. I don U quite follow that. 

12387. Q. To draw the conclusion that the province 
is not economically prospering substantially because a 
few people had been employed on higher wages of 
Bs. 30 and Bs. 40 would not be correct. 

A. My only conclusion from that fact is that the 
wages of industries do not seem to have had any 
effect on agriculture. The labour is not mobile in 
other words. Well, there is a considerable demand 
for labour for factories, workshops, etc., and it is 
not very easy to get, so I am told. I have often 
discussed this question with people in charge of 
workshops. 

12388. Q. Can you give any reasons for that state of 
things? 

A. I should say it is partly due to inertia. These 
men find it much easier to stick to, agriculture. 

1286& Even when the income is very small? 

A; I &£n sure there are numerous labourers who 
tifr.StdSe ixaiiesit with' uij&fc they get. The momen t 
■few get increased wages* Ikey woric a, EGHe less. 
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Ib the tea gardens of Assam, as the wages go up 
the amount ol work they do becomes less. 

12390. Q, Does this apply on a wide scale or is it that 
you are giving instances of lethargy and idleness m 
individual cases? 

A. I have seen it very frequently. It is part of my 
duty to make official inspections, I frequently see atten- 
dance and wages registers. It has often been explained 
to me that as the wages begin to increase the coolies 
absent themselves for various reasons Sometimes they 
have a certain amount of paddy land to occupy them 
and sometimes they do nothing at all. 

12391. Q. How do you reconcile this fact with what 
appears in your answer to Question No. 4. You say 
there: “The average cultivator mainly consumes 
rice, vegetables, oil, fish, salt — all local produce 
except salt. He also buys cotton cloth, and, if ho 
can afford it, blankets, a warm coat or a woollen 
jersey. He may often be seen on a cold night in the 
cold weather vainly endeavouring to keep warm with a 
semi-transparent cotton cloth around him,’* That 
shows that the agriculturist is in a very poor condi- 
tion under the present circumstances, and that while in 
the cold weather some clothing which will keep him 
warm is a matter of great necessity to him, still he does 
not get it under present conditions. 

A. I do not say it is universal, but I say I have 
often seen such cases. 

12392. Q. There can be no object in it, unless you 
are depicting the general condition of the agricultural 
classes. At the same time you say that when re- 
munerative employment is offered to him which would 
enable him to get all these things he does not care for 
it. How do you reconcile these two statements? 

A. I cannot reconcile them. I am merely stating 
„ what I beheve to be facts — that cultivators are badly 
off, and yet often decline to get higher wages. 

12393. Q. Then you go on to say “ I have no doubt 
what policy he would favour if he were articulate. ” 
That is to say, that he would favour a policy of free 
trade? 

A. Yes. 

12394. Q. And this is his condition under the present 
policy of free trade, — the condition which you have 
so graphically described. 

A. I do not say that it is the result of free trade. 

12395. Q. This is the condition under which he finds 
himself under the free trade policy which has been 
adopted in India? 

A. In quite a number of cases. 

12396. Q. So, if by piuteetion remunerative employ- 
ment was found for him and if necessity compelled him 
to work on higher wages, he would he better off? 

A. Well, suppose protection were introduced and 
more employment was available, the number engaged 
in the new industries, whatever they might be, would 
be very small compared to the total number engaged in 
agriculture. It is the proportion which is the most 
important point. 

12397. Q. The result of taking away 5 per cent, of 
the population to industries would reduce that much 
burden on agriculture and would leave the other 95 
per cent, a little better off, to however small an extent? 

A, W$ll, I think the effect would be very small. 

12398. Q> Even though it is small it would benefit 
the balance of the population. With the larger and 
larger development of industries under a protective 
tariff, a larger and larger number would be with- 
drawn to industries leaving on the land a reduced 
number who could, make agriculture a more success- 
ful operation than it is at present? 

A. While I quite admit that those engaged iti 
industry would get higher wages on account of pro- 
tection, it is very doubtful whether it would be 
sufficient to compensate them for the higher prices. 
But even admitting, for the sake of argument, that 
the compensation would in their case he sufficient I 
am much more doubtful whether those engaged in 
agriculture would share that prosperity. 

12399. Q. I was putting to you this question : that a 
certain area of land now provides bare subsistence for 
100 people. We will assume that the income from 
that area remains the same. Supposing 20 out of 
'these 100, take to industries, then this income would 
be distributable among 80 instead of 100. 

A. Yes on that assumption, 

12400. Q. And therefore the -eighty would be better 
off than the hundred, assuming that the land was the 
same and the produce was the same? 


A. On those assumptions itey would be better off. 
But in so far as the amount of agricultural produce has 
been diminished that would tend to raise its price. 
But that is not the only factor. With protection 
India’s imports would be found to fall, because that 
is Ihe very meaning of protection: otherwise it is use- 
less. And that involves a diminution of exports, whieh 
it is generally admitted consist mainly of raw materials 
and agricultural produce. A fall in demand for these 
would be followed by a fall in the supply, and the 
tendency would be to restore the old price level. 

12401. Q. That is to say, the cost of living would be 
reduced ? 

A. I do not say that the price of agricultural pro- 
duce would . be reduced. While protection is very 
likely to stimulate a certain number of industries 
in the country, that would divert labour as well as 
capital to industry and would particularly divert 
labour from agriculture to industry. To that extent 
the price of agricultural produce would tend to rise 
and so benefit those engaged m agriculture. But 
the point which I am trying to emphasise is that 
another factor is also called into play, and that is: 
by reason of the ^diminution of •exports and the 
diminution of foreign demand for that very same 
agricultural produce its price would tend to fall, 
and the net result would be, it seems to me, very 
much to leave agriculture where it was before, 

12402. Q The number oi people whicB is withdrawn 
would reduce the burden on agriculture to that 
extent ? 

A. There would be more land available 

12403. Q . And, therefore, pro rata the outturn per 
head would be more? 

A. That would be a very important consideration, 
if land in India were cultivated intensively. 

12404. Q. Assume that it is cultivated as it is at 
present. A certain area of land provides maintenance 
for a hundred people. If you take away 20 persons to 
more remunerative employment and leave only 80 per- 
sons to subsist on the same amount of produce ' u i ho 
same area of land, these eighty would be better off than 
the hundred at present? 

A. Supposing they cultivated all the land, I am 
willing to admit that, but I cannot get away from 
the other factors involved. 

12405. Q. The other factor being that imports would 
be reduced and therefore the price of imported articles 
would rise. . Will you tell me what are the imported 
articles which the agriculturists now consume ? 

A. I was referring not so much to the diminution 
of imports, but to the diminution in the exports of 
agricultural produce. 

12406. Q. Why should exports diminish, unless there 
is a larger demand for industrial purposes in the coun- 
try? 

A. Well, I think the exports are bound to Ml if 
the imports fall. 

12407. Q . Why? 

A. How will the balance be restored? 

12108. Q. The balance would be restored by the 
bringing into India of securities and precious metals. 

A. I have already said in my statement that we 
could hardly contemplate a permanent flow of pre- 
cious metals in one direction to restore the balance 
of trade. 

12409. Q . What about securities? England has got 
a surplus balance in the securities of almost all the 
civilised countries in the world. She imports securities 
and she does not import precious metals. Why should 
not India do the same? (No answer). 

12 HO Q. Then you go on to say “ The, element of 
rime is important in considering whether the diversion 
of capital and labour into new channels — the aim of 
protection — will secure greater wealth for India. That 
the rise in prices will immediately follow protection 
is not denied. But many years will elapse before the 
required capital is accumulated, enterprise found, and 
knowledge and skill acquired and brought to bear on 
production; before the machineiy is purchased and the 
factories built; before labour swayed by custom and 
immobile, is transferred from agriculture to industry.” 
You say this will take a very long time. 

A. 1 should imagine so. 

12411. Q. Then, you would not make a beginning, 
because it would take a very long time? 

A. No. I would not say that. It k ft question s bf 
time. I do not say I am in favour of tree trade 
entirely. I have made a reservation in the very 
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first sentence of my note : “I am generally in favour 
ol free trade, with a reservation m favour of pro- 
tection of a few industries m their initial stages, 
with a proviso that protection will be withdrawn 
after a specified number of years.’ 1 

12412. y. How would you detexmine the specified 
ntunber of years? 

A. 1 would say each industry must be considered 
on its own merits. 

12413. (g. And a timelimit fixed, and if the industry 
is not successful within that period, you would with- 
draw the protection? 

A . X would give them a reasonable time, and if 
they do not succeed within that time, withdraw the 
protection. Otherwise the protection would become 
permanent. Vested interests always manage to 
represent their case, and there is always a danger 
that if the time is not specified the time may 
become indefinite. 

12411. y. We have one instance to prove the con- 
trary. Wc have been told that Great Butain adopted a 
policy of protection for a considerable period of time, 
and when she found that her industries became self- 
supporting she gradually withdrew* ^ 1 trom 

the industries and became a fiee t it 

has been possible in one case 1 

A . I do not deny the IL 'as to me 

that each case should be :i Mi„cU< u -_p, ,uc]y. I say 
that the cases which might be clawed as infant indus- 
tries and might stand on their own legs in India should 
be carefully considered on their own merits. 

12415. y. And adequate protection granted? 

A. For a definite period. 

12416. y. And supposing that after that definite 
period the industry was not able to stand on its own 
legs? , 

A. Then, I would be in favour of restoring free trade, 
because otherwise the consumer would 1 suffer. 

12417. y. You yourself admit that the consumer has 
got countervailing advantages. You say that protec- 
tion will secure gi eater wealth, accumulation of capital, 
enterprise, skill and various other things. Are they 
not compensating advantages for the country? 

A. I am very doubtful whether protection would 
secure greater wealth for India. I have not made a 
positive statement. I say “The element of time is 
important in considering whether the diversion of 
capital and labour into new channels — the aim of pro- 
tection-will secure greater wealth for India.” I only 
say time is an important factor to be considered. 

12418. y. In giving protection how would \ou res- 
trict at that stage the exact number of years during 
which the industry should get protection, and after 
which it wiil be left to stand on its own legs? 

A. After careful investigation. 

12419. y. Is it possible to do that? 

A. Allowing a fa’riy big margin, an expert com- 
mittee dealing with an industry should be able to deter- 
* mine whether that industry would be able to stand on its 
own legs within 5 or 10 years. 

12420. y. You have dealt with specific industries, 
i\e., tea boxes, steel, cement, and cotton goods. Will 
you please tell me whether you have any special or 
practical experience in regard to these industries? 

A. Merely by conversation and visiting certain fac- 
tories. 

12421. y. You have never been engaged in indus- 
tries? 

A. No . 


12422. y. Take the instance of sugar. You say that 
0 there is no case for protection for the sugar industry. 
We have had many witnesses who have all repeatedly 
urged for protection for the sugar industry. [Will you 
please tell me why you feel that there is no case for 
, protection for the sugar industry? 

# A. Because I find that India in fact produces 2J- 
million tons annually and last year she imported 400,000 
tons- If she could produce the 2J- million tons, why 
cannot she produce an additional 400,000 tons? 

,v yrWhat the, other side says is: “If you 

protection we shall make India self- 

well 

y. aapbrt* dufy 
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A, I should be inclined to leave it alone for revenue 
purposes. 

12425. y. But the effect is the same. It does give 
some protection to the industry. Would you, m view 
of what you have said, withdraw that duty and put 
sugar puieiy on free trade principles? 

A. 1 cannot say exactly. 

12426. y. Then m regard to steel you say : “ India 

can produce steel m lree competition with other coun- 
tries and there is no justification lor protection.’ 7 Will 
you please tell us what are your grounds for saying so? 

JL. As I said befoie 1 have no personal experience of 
the steel industry. 

12427. y. On what grounds do you make these posi- 
tive statements then? 

A. India is m a position to pioduce steel and iron, — 
as reported by the Chief Engineer of Assam — -and the 
failure to pioduce more steel in India is due to want 
of capital rather than to want of protection. 

12428. y. You have no direct knowledge in the 
matter? 

A. No. 

12429. y. In regard to handloom industries you say . 
“ They should in my view receive some sort of en- 
couragement consistently wuth the general policy of free 
tiade,” and you indicate the form m which this en- 
couragement should be given. “ By instruction in 
schools ” that is to say primary education? 

A. Yes, that is actually bemg done now. 

12430. y. “ And otherwise and by exemption from 
the excise duty now imposed on manufactured cotton.” 

A, I understand that there is an excise duty on cotton 
cloth manufactured in Indian mills. 

12431. y. Will it tell against the success of the hand- 
loom industry? 

A. I think there is no need to have an excise duty 
on cloth manufactured m handlooms in the villages. 
I do not suppose that there was one at the present time, 
and I certainly say that they should continue to receive 
the same dilleiential treatment. 

12432. Q. I thought you would abolish the excise 
duty on mill-made cotton cloths. 

An Perhaps I have not expressed myself clearly. The 
cotton manufactured in the villages m handlooms is not 
now subject to the excise duty and they should continue 
to receive that cx^mptio^. 

12433. Sir '!• "c-~.cc Dwal >o u . — Q. You have told 
the President that you do not represent the views of 
the Assam Government, but that you represent only 
the Governor and the Finance Member. 

A. Yes so far as 1 know. 

12434. Q. And you are a District Officer? 

A. Yes. 

12435. y. May I know why you were selected to 
give evidence before this Commission? 

An I was interested in the subject and I was asked 
whether I was willing to give evidence. 

12436. y. Were you ever Secretary in the Industries 
, Department? 

An No. 

12437. y. Have you ever had any direct interest in 
Assam industries? 

A. Not directly. 

12438. y. You have only had a great deal of academic 
interest? 

A, I have spent many years in Assam and discussed 
the subject with employers of labour and paid many 
official visits to factories and workshops. 

12439. Qn Did you submit these views to the Local 
Government before forwarding the same to the Secre- 
tary of the Fiscal Commission? 

A. I sent my views to the Government and they were 
forwarded by Government to the Fiscal Commission* 

12440. Qn Mainly you are in favour of customs 
duties in preference to direct taxation? - ' 

A, Yes, 


12441. Qn And I understand that you do not object 
to customs duties being raised to a standard which 
might have "a protective •tJBfect. 

A, I do not object tdihat. 


— jjcw. ut^uicu: narm ■ 

raising the duty, on sugar for revenue purposes b\ 
the duty should, not be so high as to exclude imports. 
You do not exclude imports so that India’s requin 
nients 1 may be .fully met? u 

An And' also to allow, a certain amount of oompetitfn 
because I suppose at the present time the Lmi 
determine the price* 
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12448. Q. Is there no internal competition? It is 
not grown in one part of India only, but in various 
parts 1 

A . Yes : I suppose there is internal competition. 

12444. Q. There is the transport i ‘v- . and 

freight charges would localise sugar to a certain ex- 
tent. It would involve additional cost to take sugar 
from one part of India to another. Would this not 
take away some amount of the 

A. I think there would be sor . + u all the 

same. 

12445. Q. Then, in your opinion, the present salt 
duty is very small? 

A . I think so. It works out to about 3J annas a 
head per year. I might have made a mistake, but 
that is my calculation. 

12446. Q. You are in favour of increasing that 
duty? 

A . I think it is the simplest form of raising additional 
revenue. A tax in any other form is likely to fall on 
the cultivator ultimately. 

12447. Q. The consumer has to pay these taxes? 

A. Yes • I think so. 

12448. Q. From the point of view of the consumer 
how would you differentiate the case of revenuo duties 
from that of protection? 

A. In the case of the customs duty you raise the price 
by a certain definite known amount, whereas protec- 
tion is a much more sweeping measure and we should 
hardly have any control over the increased cost. 

12449. Q. Bo you mean to say that m the case of 
protection prices could not possibly be controlled by 
State regulations or executive instructions of any kind? 

A. In the case of customs duties the greater part of 
the duty goes to the State for the purpose of revenue 
which we are supposing is indispensable. In the other 
case it goes to the producer by way of encouraging 
certain industries. 

12450. Q. In your paragraph 4 you state “ There 
are those who constantly ad tT oeaV protection for India 
and identify the very small number of tvo’ucvi* with 
the interests of India. The dm-irrm, factor in India 
is that 75 per cent, of the population of over 300 mil- 
lion is agricultural and it is in the interests of this 
large population to get cheap commodities.” Bo you 
argue from that that the mivyhw i ai of industries 
is incompatible with what you lay down? 

A . I do not say that it is incompatible. I simply 
say that the consumer would suffer to a greater extent 
than ho vcukl benefit. 

12451. Q. Then on the vlmle your position i* thi 5 * 
that you are only a qualified free trader and you would 
protect those industites which would reonro protec- 
tion in the initial stages for a certain time. 

A. Yes. 

12452. Q. You al&o object to the present s; stem of 
tariff which differentiates between a tax on luxuiies 
and a tax on necessities. 

A. I see no objection to the present system of tariff. 

12453. Q . You do object to the 20 per cent, duty 
on cars and jewellery? 

' A. I do not think I have objected at all. 

12454. Q. You say that want of capital is a serious 
obstacle and it is not denied that protection might 
accelerate its accumulation for industrial purposes. 
Then you admit this proposition that protection will 
accelerate the accumulation of wealth. Then does it 
not follow that the accumulation of wealth would be 
good for the development of industries? 

A . I have stated here that nrotection will certainly 
accelerate the accumulation of capital. But I think, 
that as I have emphasised in my statement, that that 
in effect is a form* of taxation to which the State 
■ might resort in the absence of more equitable forms of 
taxation. It is taxing the consumer for the sake of 
accumulating capital but the State might impose a 
more uniform tax to raise this capital. 

* - 12455. Q . In a sense direct taxation affects the con- 
sumer 

A . It affects the consumers and producers. 

12456. Q. "What about the salt duty? 

A* Ik affects the whole population. But protection 
is u form of taxation which taxes the consumers for the 
sake of the producers. 

12457. Q. I understand from your answer to Ques- 
tions Nos. 6, 7 and S that you are not in favour of 
maintaining the excise duty except for revenue pur- 
poses? 


A . Yes. 

12158. Q. Has any other country put on a similar 
duty to what has been put on in the ease of cloth in 
India, I mean the countervailing excise 'duty? 

A. I cannot say. 

12459. Q. You say that such a duty would fall fin 
the producer and not on the consumer. Yqu mean to 
say that no part of the duty is carried on to the 
consumer? 

A. There may be cases in which the tax is transferred 
to the consumer, the case of monopolies perhaps when 
there is no foreign competition to check the rise in 
price. 

12400. Q. The producer pays it in all other cases? 

A. I think the producer pays the excise duty on 
cloth. 

12461. Q. Q — 15 v about the steel industry, do you 
really think .1 s can produce steel in free com- 
petition with European countries. Take Belgium for 
instance. 

A. That is a subject on which I have no direct ex- 
perience. But I understand that Ipdia might do so if 
sufficient capital wTLs forthcoming. 

12402. Q. Speaking about the Indian cotton mills 
you refer to the enormous dividends. Are you also 
aware of the bad cycles they have gone through? 

A. Yes. They have had bad times. 

12403. Q. You seem to have gathered all the good 
things and to have somehow lost sight’ of the bad 
things. The 200 per cent, dividends which ^ou men- 
tion m the case of cotton goods were really due to 
various other circumstances; were they not? 

A. I have mentioned it merely as an instance of how 
a diminution of imports during the war gave the In- 
dian cotton mills phenomenal profits. 

12404. Q. Would you like to qualify your state- 
ment that the textile industry needs no further pro- 
tection? 

A. What I wished to convey by that statement was 
that want of competition which protection implies gave 
the Indian mills exceptional profits. 

12465. Q. Is the^e no competition against the In- 
dian mills? 

A. I say in the wr- 1 * 

12466. Q. But 're Vv /• < war period there was a 
tremendous amount of competition? 

A. I was only speaking of the war period. 

12467. Q. In the next paragraph you say, that, 
India already enjoys a great measure "of natural pro- 
tection. The price of coal is much less than in Europe 
and costs much less to produce.” Bo you aigue from 
that that tho country is geographically in a position to 
manufacture couain articles and that it should not re- 
ceive protection in other matters in regard to which it 
suff ei s ? 

A . My argument is that India already has many 
natural facilities for manfactures if there is available 
the capital* labour, and the necessary knowledge and 
enterprise. It seems to me that what is wanted really 
for India now is capital and enterprise. 

12468- Q . Would capital be forthcoming whep pro- 
fits are not. assured. If the people who want to sink 
their capital in new enterprises fear that the Govern- 
ment policy will be such that they will not make any 
money, and that they will not be able to employ their 
capital remuneratively, they would obviously feel 
nervous about putting their money in new enterprises. 
Surely you cannot expect capitalists to venture into 
business un^rtakings without some sort of assurance 
from Government that there is going to be protection 
against foreign competition. 

A . I admit that capital will be attracted by protection, 
but I do not see that protection is necessary. My point 
is that I think that protection will do more harm than 
good by taxing the consumer for the sake of the capita- 
lists. 

12469. Q. Bo you think it has done more harm 
than good in America, Germany, France and other 
places ? 

A. I cannot say that. It is a complicated problem. 
There are so many factors involved. 

12470. Q. You are against export duties except in 
order to retain food grains? * 

A. 1 think the cultivator should be* allowed to g&t’r 
fair price for his produce. - ■ , J „ 

12471. Q. If you have surplus stock yon wfll jsend 
them out without putting on any export duty? 
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A, I think so. I have made a reservation in 
favour of an export duty when the supply is less than 
• the normal* 

12472. Mr. Mant. — Q. Is tea machinery a new in- 
dustry? 

A. I understand that a British firm has transferred 
its works to India and is now manufactruing tea 
machinery or just about to. 

12473. Q . Is it an elaborate machinery which is 
used in the tea manufacture? 

A. I think it might be made in India. It is not 
particularly elaborate. 

12474. Q. It has not been made hitherto? 

A . Not so far as I know. 

12475. Q. There is only one firm just starting? 

A. I think it is Marshalls. 

* 

12476. Q. You cannot say whether the industry is 
likely to be developed in India or not? 

A . No. 

12477. Mr. Rhodes . — Q. You point out that labour 
in India is not very fluid. It does not readily move 
from one district to # another. Coolies are to be seen 
working on the Assam tea gardens at Bs. 7 to Es. 11 a 
month side by side with others in mines and workshops 
on Es. 25 to Es. 40 a month. Poes that Es. 7 which 
they get represent the real wage or only the money 
wage? 

A. I gave Elf 7 as the minimum. They get between 
Bs. 7 and Bs. 11 . 

12478. Q . I have been told that these men get their 
houses, they get considerable amounts of, loans, they 
get financial assistance, they get at times cheap sup- 
plies of grain when prices rise. I know that cloth vpis 
supplied to them cheaply when prices were dear. So 
would you not regard all these things as real wages? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

12479. Q. Don’t you think that the tea garden cooly 
is really not staying for the Bs. 7 but more largely for 
these other advantages? 

A. I think so. I have given Bs. 7 as the absolute 
minimum. 

12480. Q. You say tW these nronle contented 
and it seems perhaps a little u T .;Vr on the Assam tea 
industry to suggr-sl ihi‘*i they are contented on Bs. 7. 
Beally they are contented on their real wages, which 
axe considerably higher. 

A . The figure of Bs. 7 may represent a minimum. 
If you include all the advantages or perquisites which 
they receive as part of their wages, then I should say 
that the average is a good deal more than Bs. 7. 

12481. Q. Therefore you would not say that any 
garden Indian or European managed, is paying real 
wages as low as Bs. 7. It is giving other advantages 
with that Bs. 7, is it not? 

A. On an average the real wages are higher than 
Bs. 7. 

12482. Q . Then they are spending a lot of their 
spare time in- cultivation? 

A . Yes. They cultivate too. But this question is 
a sort of obiter dictum. 


12483. Mr. Coyajee . — Q . l r ou say that the incidence 
of the salt duty is about 3J annas per head. 

A. That is my rough calculation. 

12484. Q. How far would you like to see it raised? 

A. I think it may be doubled. 

12485. Q . You say that the poor people in Assam 
get only Bs. 7 a month. In these hard days they have 
to spend much for their clothing and other things. 
Don’t you think it will affect them?' 

A. 7 annas a year as compared with Bs. 84 a year 
may not be excessive. 

12486. Q. You say that in Assam with higher wages 
the labourers get lazy. 

A. I think that is so. 

12487. <9. Is it only in Assam or in England too? 

A. I think it happens in England too. But I do not 
think it occurs in England to the same extent. 

12488. Q< In other paits of India? 

'A. I have no personal experience of other parts. But 
I understand that it does occur in other parts of India, 
particularly in coal mines. 

12480. Q. Do you know whether India possesses 
cotton for the weaving of the finer counts? 

A. I am afraid I have no technical knowledge of that 
subject. 

12490. Q. You say that the Indian mills can suc- 
cessfully compete with the Lancashire mills, but you 
know that India does not produce cotton cloth of the 
finer counts and for that she has to depend on English 
cloth. 

A. I understand that it is so. 

12491. Q. So India cannot compete with Lancashire 
in the finer counts. 

A. Possibly not. I do not claim a knowledge of 
details in this particular matter. 

12492. Q. 'With regaid to coal you say that India 
already enjoys a great measure of natural protection. 
But do you know that she is at present importing a 
large ■ <- p coal? 

A. 1 ' . that it is so just now. 

12193. Q. Do you know that Welsh coal is cheaper 
than Indian coal? 

A. Yes. 

12494. Q. Do you know that the freight from Eng- 
land to India is cheaper than the freight from Cal- 
cutta to other parts of India for coal? 

A . I think I saw that referred to a short time ago. 

12495. Q 80 that India is not m a veiy good posi- 
tion in regard to competition with England? 

A. I think she has the natural advantages. What she 
lacks is the labour and the capital. 

12490. Q. Not the transport facilities? 

A . That also. The point that I was making is that 
it does not justify protection. But it may justify im- 
proved communications. 

12-197. Q. Till these improvements are made will 
not our industries require some sort of protection? 

A. I would not object to protection for a definite 
specified period. 

12498. Q. That depends on circumstances? 

A. I would not make it indefinite. 
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12499. Q. We are in favour of a policy of protection. In 
this- "matter India ought to follow m the footsteps of the 
Kingdom. Early in the nineteenth century Great 
^ * * e, was* the staunchest advocate of what German econo- 
■ of the Power- of production. India 
1 than imitate England in reviving 
dn. x It is only after her manufactur- 
1 by protection that India 

tmfofah&le 

fact thai’ M ee&huty the textile 
mannfacturin^hdUsffi^^J^TO nld : ^x^ted:,the envy and 
* admiration of Eurcfe. domina* 

' , tic® India held her own as a highly developed manufactur- 
country. Not even England could compete wrtVher, 
. op&$ fields The -process* of extinction^ 



manufactures commenced early in the nineteenth Century 
Even in 1813 Calcutta alone exported to London 2 millions 
sterling worth of cotton goods. But in 1820 Calcutta im- 
ported 2 millions sterling of British Colton manufactures. ■ 
The first import of British Cotton twist into India was in 
1823, in 1824 it was 12L,OO0 Ibj; in 1828 it rose to 
4,000,000 lbs. The export of Indian Piece goods to Ame- 
rica declined from 13,633 bales in 1801 to 258 bales in 
1829. Denmark which took 1,457 bales in 1800 never took 
-more than 150 bales after 1820 and Portugal which took 
9,714 bales in 1799 never took over a thousand after 1825. 
It was after 1820 that the manhfactnre of 

cotton p’&ce gdo&^trbm India declined steadily, never,*' 

. rise again. In proportion as India lost her manufaf 
; Industry she began 0& import British and other i 
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piece goods, pacing for it in food grains. A German 
economist had observed m his book on Political Economy 
written in 1844 : — “ England prohibited the import of the 
goods dealt in by her own factories, the Indian cotton and 
silk fabrics. The prohibition was complete and perernp-" 
tory. Not so mnch as a thread of them would England 
permit to be used. She would have none of these beautiful 
and cheap fabrics hut prefeired to consume her own inferior 
and more costly jstuffs. She was, however, quite willing 
to supply the continental nations with the far liner fabrics 
of India at lower prices and willingly yielded to them all 
the benefit of that cheapness ; she herself would* have none 
of it. *' It was only at ter England had securely established 
her own manufacturing power that towards the latter end 
of the eighteenth centnry, the British Nation became the 
votaiies of free trade. Until then England hud adheied to 
the doctrine of protection. “Butin India the Manufac- 
turing Power was stamped out by protection against her 
industries and then free trade was forced on her, so as to 
prevent a revival.” It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection how England imposed protective duties on the 
following scale on Indian manufactures. 



1812. 

1824. 

1832. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


on value. 

on value. 

on value. 

Muslin 

27^ 

37^ 

10 

Calicoes 

. 71-| 

67* 

10 

Other cotton manufac- 
tures. 

27-j 

50 

20 

Goats wool shawls 

71 

m 

30 

Raw silk 

, £2 13$. id. 4$. per lb. 
on value 
plus is. 
per lb. 

Id. per lb- 

Silk manufactures 

.Prohibited. Prohibited. 

20 per 
cent, on 
value. 

Plain of figured silk 

■ » * 


30 per 
cent, on 
value 

Manufactures of silk 

99 

» 

20 per 


\ * cent, on 

value. 

India possesses to this day, in spite of the extinction of her 
manufactures, the advantage of cheaper labour, abundant 
raw matcnals, skill and experience of centuries. We are 
therefoie of opinion that India sadly needs protection as 
against all her competitois for the levival of her main 
branches of industries such as Cotton, Woollen linen and 
paper manufactories, sugar, salt and other necessaries of 
life. 

12500. Q. The protective duties in the beginning should 
he moderate. They must only rise gradually with the in- 
creased development. Neither is it necessary that all 
branches of industry should be protected in the same degree. 
India with her vast area, population and resources will 
immeasurably benefit by protection and will easily reassert 
herself in the field of manufacture. An agricultural nation is 
like an individual with one arm who makes use of a foreign 
arm. An agricultural manufacturing country on the other 
hand is an individual who has two arms of his own always 
at his disposal. In regard to protective duties it is spe- 
cially important to discriminate between the case of a 
nation which contemplates passing from a policy of free 
competition to one of protection^ and tbat^ of a nation 
which proposes to exchange a police of prohibition for one 
of moderate protection. 'In the former case the duties 
imposed .at first must not be unduly high and be gradually 
increased. In the latter they must be high at first and he 
gradually diminished. We do not think that protection 
will raise the price to the consumer. Dr. Bowring in his 
Report on the German Zoliverein to Lord Viscount Pal- 
merston has adduced testimony that the manufactured 
goods produced under high customs tariff . are both 
better and cheaper than the foreign ones.. It is not true 
that a protective duty increases the price of the goods 
of home production by the amount of the protective duty. 
For a short time the duty may increase the price, but the 
internal competition will soon reduce the prices lower than 
they had stood at when the impoitation was either free or 
only liable to a nominal import duty levied for purposes 
-of revenue.^ The imports of natural products must every- 
.where be sul ject to revenue duties only and never to duties 
intended- to protect native agricultural production. Reve- 
nue duties on manufactured goods may only be imposed bv 
a country with limited territory and smaller population and 
while it is far behind in civilisation and skill. Measures of 
protection are necessary ‘for fostering and protecting the 


internal manufacturing power and are justifiable only in 
the case of nations which through an extensive and 
compact territory Urge population, possession of natural 
resources and thrifty labour are qualified to maintain them- 
selves in competition with any other manufacturing 
country. We believe thqt India has immense natural 
advantages which ^she can easily utilise for rebuilding the 
edifiefes which have crumbled into decay tass by the ravages 
of time but more by operation of forces ig which reference 
has been-made. In this connection we olg to observe that 
it is a well-known maxim of political 1 economy that the 
home market of a nation h without comparison more im- 
portant than its foreign market. India, as every one 
knows and tinds, has a vast home market open to herself 
for her manufactured products. 

Protective Tariff. \ # 

12501. Q, Y{e beg to submit that the tariff should be 
framed primarily for fostering such Indian industries which 
are likely after a period to he able to face foreign competition 
without assistance. It is on this principle that protection 
should be extended. It is very difljeult to discriminate 
between the claims .*£ different articles of manufacture. 
But we do venture to say that the past history of manufac- 
tures in India ought to furnish a sufficiently fair and 
reliable criterion in this respect. We are of opinion that 
the manufacture of cotton and silk .fabrics, paper, sugar, 
salt and other necessaries for which there is abundance of 
raw materials in India should be the special and immediate 
recipients of protection to stait with. The claims of other 
industries for inclusion into the charmed circle may be 
gradually recognised it a sufficient case is made out. The 
Legislative Assembly should be the sole judge as to what 
new industries are entitled to protection. In fact every 
thing will depend upon the framing of the tariff, and the 
principle on which it will rest. This principle, as we 
understand it, should be this ; a nation which has been 
formerly insufficiently protected by customs duties but 
\vhiuL feels itself called upon to make greater progress in 
manufactures, nau^t iir&i of all endeavour to develop those 
manufactures which produce ai tide i of geueral consump- 
tion. , 

Cotton ttandloom Industry. 

12502. Q. Tn ^eahng with Questions Nos. 16, 17, 18 and 
10 we . :r i' cuiv cl -i-inion that tho economic salvation of 
India depends, in a large measure, upon the cotton band- 
loom industry. According to the Census of 1901 there were 
about a quarter of a million persons engaged in handloom 
weaving in the country. Of the 58 crore lbs. of yarn 
produced by the Mills in India, about 19 crore lbs. used 
to be Woven by handloom weavers in or about 1905. Next 
to agriculture m which ovei 70 per cent, of the population 
of India arc engaged the cotton industry is the largest in 
the country. It may be useful and interesting to know the 
extent of imports ot foreign piece-goods into India within 
the last few yeais. The principal varieties of grey 
(unbleached) white (bleached) and colouied, printed or dyed 
piecegoods are given in the following table (in million 
vards) : — 

1913-14. 1919-20. 1920-21. 

Pre-war. 

Grey ... ... 1534*2 533*3 580*2 

White ... ... 793*3 322*0 421*8 

Coloured, printed or 

dyed ... ... 833/8 208*3 489*8 


The following table shows the percentage shares in the 
total quantities of piece-goqds lately imported into India 



1913-14. 

1919-20. 

1920-21. 

United Kingdom 

... 97*1 

90*3 

85*6 

Japan 

*3 

7*0 

11*3 

United States 

*3 

*9 

*9 

Holland ... 

‘3 

*7 

*9 

Other countries 

1*5 

1*1 

1*3 


We refer to the {'hove figures (and they are Govern- 
ment of India figuies to show to what extent India 
is dependent upon foreign manufactuies. Spinning 
and weaving mills have no doubt come into existence 
in India, and their phenomenal prosperity . durihg the 
progress of the War has been a great incentive to fresh 
and further enterprise. There was a time when there was 
no power-loom in India and yet she was able by handjoqms 
to produce enough yarn and fabrics not only for. fi$r 
requirements but she did actually t jrn out. a large export- 
able surplus. It is on record that the 

2jl 
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mamtfa sturcs of Bengal and Behar were beautiful in fabric 
and durable in wear. The h audio om industry has with- 
stood the onslaughts of time. It is destined not to perish 
in spite of the competition of power-looms whether within 
or outside India. A small country having a small popula- 
tion but with a vaulting ambition to capture foreign markets 
for its manufactured products ha» no option but to 
take to power-looms. But India with her vast area and 
vaster natural resources and population needs to-day, as 
she did in the past, hand-looms more than power-looms. 
A selt-con tamed India was a contented and prosperous 
India Mr. Ha veil is satisfied that the greater 
portion of the imported cotton cloth can be rnide in 
the Indian hand-looms with great ptofit to the whole co n- 
muniiy. Hon’ble Mr. Yithaldas Bamod&rdiss had expressed 
hirus3lf as follows some years ago • — “ The question of the 
immediate revival of the hand-loom weaving industry on 
a commercial basis demands the most earnest attention of 
every well-wisher of India and evidence gives promise of a 
successful issue to efforts put forward in this direction.” 
A power-loom with 2,00 J labouters r.w.MIlv orod ices what 
one lakh men can do in the same trn r»v i ' * u«e of hand- 
looms The profitsjof the power-looms aro shared in by 
a handful of investors only. It mq.y* u heiefore be said that 
the wealth which circulated among and was shared in by 
one hundred thousand men operating with hand-looms is m 
the case of a power-loom wholly absorbed by a small 
^ group of capitalists. The inevit ible consequence has been 
* the universal poverty of the countless millions of India. 
There is another remarkable feature about the ha*id-loom 
industry which can not he ignored. Whereas labrar is 
self-imposed and voluntary in the case of hand-looms it is 
' enforced and purely mercenary in the case of power-looms. 
We must frankly confess that protection is likely to induce 
British and foreign industrial firms to establish thuxmelves 
in India and will certainly lead to combination amongs z 
the protected manufacturers in order to maintain a quasi- 
monopoly price. These are evils and it is easier to find 
means to counteract them. The imposition of heavier 
excise duties, state control of prices and higher railway 
rates for mill manufactures, may in our view be effective 
as safeguards. From the Bombay and Ahmedabad 
quotations, dated 29th July 1921, as to the rise in the value 
of cotton-mill shares we find that the average lise has been 
600% in Bombay and 850% in Abmedabad. They speak 
for themselves and no comments are necessary. 

12503. Q. Wedo not think that any conflict of the 
nature indicated in Question No. 19 is likely to arise in 
the near future and even if it did there would be no diffi- 
culty in adjusting the same. 

We have answered a good many of the questions up to 
23 in our introductory remarks. 

< 12504 Q, Our answer to Question No. 24 is iu the affirma- 
tive. In any case the rise in the cost of living is likely to be 
insignificant and temporary. Protection is bound to lead to 
internal prosperity. 

12505. Q. 25 and 2G. A policy of protection will certainly 
influence and affect the foreign trade. The raw-materials 
for which there is such a tremendous demand would he 
utilised in the country and the balance of trade would be in 
favour of India. The answer to Question No. 26 is in the 
affirmative. 

Export duties. 

12506. Q. We are in favour of imposing export duties on 
raw materials and food grains. Excepc on articles meant for 
home consumption (including of course food-grams) such 
duties should be levied for purposes of revenue. At pre- 
sent tfe find that while rice husked or urc husked is liable to 
an export duty of 3 annas per maund, grain, pulse and flout 
been subjected to au import duty of II per cent, ad 


valorem. These latter articles should be liable to export 
and not to import duty. In this connection we cannot 
help observing that besides export duties whether levied 
for revenue purposes or otherwise it is absolutely necessary 
and desirable to increase the railway rates on exports. At 
present the railway tariff provides facilities for larger 
evpoit of raw materials such as wheat and oil-seeds through 
what is known as low export railway rates. We are 
of opinion that an early revision of the Bail way tariff policy 
is a matter ot equal importance for ' Ogei 1 .Bin? India 
economically and financially. The ohieMo-id sniff of Indi* 
is lice and wheat. Let us see how large y they are sent out 
of the country. Taking the figures for 1913 as fairly re- 
■n-r.?- ■ L: n? trade in recent years it will be seen that the 
• . / . i ■ - of the world which produce enough ^ rice to 
export on a large scale arc India (chiefly Burma) Siam and 
Indo-China, which in 1913 together expirie.i 94 per cent, 
of the worlds exported surplus. The actual figures for 
India are as follows « 


Exporting country. 

Total 

export, 

tons. 

British 

Empire, 

tons. 

India, 1013-14 

30,486 

29,671 

Husked rice. 


India, 1913-14 ... 

2,4>I9,8b3 

1,031,163 

Total 

2,450,349 

1,060,834 


Out of the t,»tal exported suipius of rice of all kinds but 
excluding nee meal an-, lice duel, from India, Siam and 
ludo-China, India contributed 53 per cent, (2,450,349 tons) 
which is just about equivalent to tho apparent total re- 
quirements of the British Empire from these three 
countries (2,399,080 tons). 

The following table gives the uguiea for the export of 
wheat and wheat-flour from India : — 

1913-14 

ions. 

Wheat ... ... 1,202,000 

Wheat flour ... ... 79,000 

We refer to these figures to show how largely India has 
to send out her food stuffs. While her children are starv- 
ing and feeling the remorseless pinch of high prices, the 
foodstuffs produced by her are going out in enormous 
quantities. Imposition of higher export duties and higher 
railway export rates varying from time to time according 
to circumstances will not only yield larger revenue but will 
also relieve millions from the grip of hunger. We are 
confident that the industrial advancement of India by a 
policy of protection will more than neutralise the little loss 
she may apparently sustain by reduction of price, by 
creating demands within her borders. For instance a 
growing manufacture of cotton fabrics will necessarily mean 
a growing demand for more starch. The British imports 
of rice molu les 40, '<0 ) tons for starch alone, 2,500 tons for 
brewing and 8,000 tons for poultry food. 

12507. Q. We believe that the questiou of Imperial pre- 
ference and preferential tariffs is premature in the present 
political status of India. India cannot rebuild her former 
trade if she is to accept the doctrine of Imperial preference. 
The late Sir Henry Cotton had observed and! rightly as many 
think, that ee the essential difficulty always hinges on the 
disagreeable truth that there can be no revival of Indian 
Industry without some displacement of British Industry. " 

In conclusion we may add that the Secretary of the 
Mahajan Subha Mr. Tant Bhusan Roy, M.L.C., will be 
prepared to give evidence if his health permits. 


Mr. Roy, Secretary of the BENGAL MAHAJAN SABHA, Calcutta. 



- .Oral evidence, dated the 8th January 1922. 


the 


observed iu his boot: on Political Economy written in 1841 
. * - that England prohibited the import of the goods dealt with 
by her own^factories, the Indian .Cotton and silk fabrics, 
of *„The prohibition was complete and Peremptory. Not so 
fhem^would England permit to be used. 


+ 2m. q _ 

■ - written statement it is stated 1 
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continental nations with, the far finer fabrics of India at 
lower prices and willingly yielded to them all the benefit 
of that cheapness. She herself would have none of it.” 
Have you got any other authority in support of this P 

A. I have the authority of Mr. K. C. Dutt. He also 
supports this view. 

12511. Q. In the statement under the head ce Protective 
Tariff 5 * it is stated that, the fe Legislative Assembly should 
be the sole judge as to what new industries are entitled to 
protection. 5 ' Do you really wish to advocate that the Legis- 
lative Assembly, as it is now constituted, should be the sole 
judge to determine the extent of protection that each 
industry should gel ? Do you think that they are qualified 
to do that ? 

A. I see no reason why they should not be qualified 
finally to decide upon such an important matter as this. 

12512. Q. Don’t you think that expert knowledge is 
necessary? Do you think that the whole Legislative 
Assembly should debate the question ? 

A . My idea is this. Let it be first decided and report- 
ed on by a small committee of experts, and then let a 
report be submitted to the Legislative Assembly. 

12513. Q. You want the expert committee to examine 
the question in the first instance P 

b A . Yes, but the final authority should be the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

12514. Q. Then under the head “ Export” duties it is 
remarked. “ At present the railway tariff provides facilities 
for larger export of raw materials such as wheat and oil- 
seeds through, what is known ns low expoit railway rates. 
We are of op'nion that an eariy revision of the railway 
ir' :£p ”, is a matter of equal importance for re- 
L‘« » ‘ .? 'ii. udia economically and financially. 55 Will you 
please explain what you mean by that? 

A. So far as oil-seeds which are the raw materials for 
oils, are concerned, for the puipose of encouraging expoit 
very favourably low rates are fixed. But so far as the oil 
itself is concerned a higher rate is imposed. So in the case 
of wheat, flour. I hove ert * cm the Monograph on 
Indian Hallway rati s pub : hy the Government of 
India. 

1*2515. Q. That accounts for the great difference between 
the quantity of wheat and the quantity of wheat flour ex- 
ported as shown In the table on the previous page ? 

A. Exactly. 

12516. Q. Then you on to say “ We refer to theso 
figu*es to chow how largely iiidia has to send out her food- 
stuffs. While I O' children are starving and feeling the re- 
morseless pinch of high prices, V ( f produced by 

her are going out in enormous c .* ' - ■ I .n position of 

higher export duties’ and higher railway export rates vary- 
ing from time to time according to circumstances will not 
only yield laige revenue but also relieve millions from the 
grip of hunger." Do you think that when normal condi- 
tions prevail id India there is an adequacy of food supplies 
for the maSvseb? * 

A. So far as production is concerned I do not think that 
it is inadequate to meet the requirements of India if Burma 
is taken as a part of India. 

12517. Q. Uo you think the food-stuffs produced 1 in India 
are adequate to meet the requirement in normal years ? 

A. In normal years they are not inadequate, hut pro- 
bably on aceount of the huge exports of foods grains 
prices go up and the masses are not able to buy them 
cheap. 

12518. Q. What you mean is that India produces suffi- 
cient grains for her own needs, that there is a net surplus 
in normal years and that whatever is exported diminishes 
the actual needs of the population oi India in the matter 
of food grains. 

It is very difficult to ascei tain the exact amount of 
production with sufficient accuracy so far as food grains 
are concerned. Naturally if the supply is in excess of 
the demand prices are bound to go down. These exports 
k;eep the price up which otherwise would not have gone up 
in normal times. 

12519. Q. That question will lead to various other ques- 
tions which I do not want to take you to. I thought that 
.wbfyt you meant was that the production of food-stuffs in 
JMIa was barely sufficient for tbe needs of the population 
anything that was exported diminished the quantity 
'dually needed for consumption in x India, and that there- 
:{i>F& there was want in India. If this was your view 
I could understand that: Is that what you meant ? 

A. Exactly. 

12520. Q. Your remedy would be export duties, raising 
the rates for tbe carriage of food-stuffs by the railways 
order to conserve the food supplies in India and lower 


the prices and make the food-staffs available for the 
people ? 

A, Yes. 

12521. Mr. Narottam Momrjee , — Q. What^ means 
would you advocate for encouraging the hand-loom industry 
as against the power-loom industry ? 

A. So far as other countries outside India are concerned, 
we should put an import duty. For fostering the indi- 
genous industiy in India I would encourage the distribu- 
tion of hand-looms, introduction of special riasses in 
educational institutions for the revival of the skill which 
* Indian weavers once possessed. That is my idea. 

12522. Mr. Coy ay ee. — Q. You observe that protective 
duties in fc 1 ' : h-c ^ 'mid be moderate and that they 

must he - 1 - I g:.i with the development of indus- 
tries. Do you mean to say you would introduce protection 
tentatively and increase it slowly observing its effect on 
developments and also on the cost of living ? 

A. The difficulty is that if the duties were increased all 
of a sudden, the resalt would he that India might be 
unable tr» get her supplies from other countries. The 
other countries might retaliate, and JLndia is not in a 
position to supply her^jwn needs at once. 

12523. Q. Consequently you would introduce protection 
by gradations. 

A . Yes. 

12524. Q. You again say ec In the former case the duties 
imposed at first must not to unduly high and be gradually 
increased In the lattej. they must be high at first and 
be gradually diminished.” 

A. Yes. If India were to pass from a state of prohibi* 
tion to free trade, it will be high at first and gradually 
diminished 

12525. Q. You obseive u We are of opinion that the 
manufacture of cotton and silk fabrics, paper, sugar, salt 
and other necessaries foi which there is abundance of raw 
materials in India should bo the special ~nd i*nm°dh f c 
reci ip<* i f proi-'cth: to sir* 1 wit 1 '. T n c’.ii si«r oilier 
m’usTi 1 - <: .ncniM^r. :n o too o’ *vrmed circle may be 
gradually recognised if a sufficient case is made out so 
that you are not in favour oi starlit g complete protecion 
all lound but giving precedence to th se inimdries for 
whhh raw materials are abun lant and easily found 

A. I have la ; <3 dow the principle that a n tion which 
has been formerly insufficiently protected by customs duties 
but which feels itself called upon to make greatei gress 
hi manufactures, must first of all endeavour to develop 
those manufactures which produce articles of general con- 
sumption. 

12526. Q. If I may presume to add to your arguments 
pi elective duties on unifies of general consumption will 
also produce the largest revenue. 

A. Exactly. 

12527. Q. Under the head f< Export duties 55 your Sabha 
state rw iollows . — “ In this connection we cannot help 
observing that besides export duties whether levied for 
revenue purposes or otherwise it is absolutely necessary and 
desirable to increase the railway rates on exports.” May I 
ask you whether you would do the same m the case of 
food-stuffs also ? 

A. Yes. 

12528. Q. Might I suggest in this case that by putting 
on not only export duties but also heavy railway rates on 
exports, there is some fear of upsetting the balance of 
trade ? Asa matter of fact India will, if she is to grow 
to a first rate manufacturing country, need the conservation 
of all her raw materials for herself. In order to encourage 
this, would von not apply the same principle of gradation P 

A . Yes. 

12529. Q. Further on your Sabha give some figures to 
show how largely India has to send out her food-stuffs. 
Now it has been asserted — and I invite your criticism 1 on 
that — that the giowfh of food giams increased in India on 
account of tbe export trade and the consequent high prices : 
conversely it is argued that if you stop the export trade and ‘ 
lower prices, wheat would not he sown to tbe same extent 
that it is now. 

A. I don't think that would be the case. As a matter 
of fact I am not competent to express an opinion on the 
question of wheat. 

12S30. Mr. Rhodes . — Q.~ In what is the Mahajan 
Sabha interested exactly 9 

A. In my letter to the Secretary I have ^ explained that 
the Mahajan Sabha is interested in the inland trade of 
Bengal. bgj/ll 

12531. Q. You have written very eloquently on'rtw 
subject of supporting hand-looms. Do yon recommend „ 
keeping on tbe present excise on the mills ~,fpr th& befceni 
of the hand-loom, s ? * * 
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A . If that is necessary* I am in favour of an excise 
duty in order to protect the hand-loom industry. 

12532. Q. These hand-looms don’t use fly shuttle freely? 

A . Yes. The fly shuttle system is being introduced 
gradually, I have seen it done. 

12533. Q. I am putting it to you wbs.t these hand-looms 
really want is that some big zamindars should start institu- 
tions which would lend out fly shuttle looms and also keep in 
hand sufficient ^ yarn to carry the people on. This would 
he of great assistance to the hand-loom industry. 

A, Unless the hand-loom is popularised among the 
agriculturists and those classes* I brieve theie might be 
a shortage of yarn for the hand-loom. Big Zamindars 
should certainly start such institutions, if they are so 
inclined. 

12534. Q. They would produce much more with the fly 
shuttle ? 

A . I believe so. 

12535. Q. It has been suggested to me by an English 
gentleman who is making an experiment on the subject that 
hand-looms can actually compete with the mills if they are 
helped by the intelligentsia and capitalists of the local dis- 
trict. I was wondering whether you ctmld tell me anything 
about it. 

A . The intelligentsia are helping the movement. 

12536. Q. That is more valuable than any help which 
the Fiscal Commission can give. 

A . At present the only help which the Fiscal Commission 
can render is to protect the hand-looni industry as against 
the power-looms. 

12537. Q, Indian and foreign ? 

A. Yes, both Indian and Foreign. 

12538. Mr. Mant.-~Q . There are no agricultural in- 
terests represented on your Sat ha ? 

A. Na But I can tell you that we have to come in 
contact with agriculturists who are also artisans and 
industrialists. We buy from them as a matter of fact. 

12539. Q. In your opening paragraph you refer to the 
process of extinction of Indian manufactures which com- 
menced early m the 19th century. Do you mean a deli- 
berate process of extinction ? 

A . England protected herself in order to build up her 
manufacturing power. It was natural and she was justi- 
fied in doing that. Every country ought to do that. 

12540. Q. I want to get at the meaning of this 
statement. Does it mean that England deliberately ex- 
tinguished Indian manufactures ? 

A. I would not go so far as that. 

12541. Q. Then what is meant by it ? 


A . The result has been the extinction of Indian manu- 
factures • 

12542. Q. Have you studied the subject ? 

A . Well, I believe I have gone into it. 

12543. Q. Have you read Professor Hamilton’s b'vok 
dealing with this subject ? 

A. No. 

12544. Q, Have you read the evidence which he gave 
before this Commission a day or two ago ? 

A. No. 

12545. Q. I would advise you to read it ? 

A. Certainly, with pleasure. 

12546. Sir Maneekjee DaclcMoy. — Q. When you are 
speaking of the han 1-looms, yon are speaking of your own 
province. Is it not? 

A. No. I am speaking for the whole of India. 

12547. Q. Have you any knowledge of the working of 
hand-looms in other provinces ? 

A. No. 

12548. Q. What do they want in your province, finer 
cloth or coarser cloth ? 

A . Coarser cloth for the present. 

12549. Q. There is a statement in your written evidence, 
cf From the Bombay and Ahmedabad quotations dated 29th 
July 1921 as to the rise in the value of cotton mill shares 
we fin! that the average rise has been 600 per cent, in 
Bombay and 850 per cent, in Ahmedabal.” Do you mean 
to say that a share costing Es. 100 has gone up to 600? 

A . It is 600 per cent, increase. 

12550. Q. Where did you get this information from ? 

A* I got it from the prospectus of a new cotton company. 

12551. Q. Your ii formation is wWly incorrect? 

A. I do not think so \i i\ is Mconei-. the promoters of 
the cotton mill are leq.onjibk* >Vr ih.r; and not I. I have 
got a printed copy with me and can place it before you if 
necessary. It is dated 29th July 1921. 

12552. Q. You have no personal, knowledge, have you ? 

A . No. 

12553. Q. You have no personal knowledge, of the past 
history of the industry as to how far it lias fared badly on 
account of competition with the power-looms of England? 

A . No. 

12554. Q. You said that protective duties should be mo- 
derate. 

A . Yes. It ought to he moderate in the beginning and 
then gradually rising. 

12555. Q. In which case, it would depend upon the 
merits of the case. 

A . Exactly, 


Witness No. 85. 


The Managing Agents, the Surma Valley Saw Mills* Ltd., and the Assam Saw Mills and Timber Co., Ld. 


Written statement, dated the 10th January 1922. 




Ply wood Industry . 

12556. As the Managing Agents of the Surma Valley 
Saw Mills Co., Ltd., and the A^sam Saw Mills and 
Timber Co., Ltd., we place the following particulars 
before you in support of our contention that a duty 
should be placed on Ply wood, Tea Chests of all descrip- 
tions, and their component parts, imported in India, 
with a view to protecting a comparatively new industry 
which has the possibility of becoming of very great 
importance in 'the future industrial development of 
India., 

Ply wood manufactured in India is at present used 
chiefly in the manufacture of Tea Chests, but it is also 
largely used for the construction of Bubber Boxes, 
Baiti&oas*. Doors, Furniture, Motor Car Bodies, Pack- 
pases, qi all descriptions, and all forms of con- 
re timber in the form of boards having 
: .and lightness is squired. 

were spe$iajly urged, by the In- 
, tfoe^ question. of 

Ply Saelarge Quantities’ of Tea 

Chqsts which bsfbre^jfie^ bemg imported to 

the ports of Calcutta and Chila pEg^ 

After careful consideration 1 of the ques&icpv , we 
decided on the erection of factories for the manufac- 


ture of Ply wood, Tra Chest* In various parts of India, 
where supplies of suitable timber were available. 

The Surma Valley Saw Mills, Ld. was the pioneer of 
3-Ply Tea Chest manufacture in India, and with great 
difficulty and at great expense, owing to the high cost 
of machinery during the period of the war, an up-to- 
dJto ole trie ally driven factory for the manufacture 
of 3-Ply Chests was erected in Sylket. In order to 
assist and encourage the project, the Company received 
from the Government of India a lease of a large area of 
torests situated in the Lushai Hills for a period of 30 
years. 

The initial efforts to overcome the many difficulties 
Inseparable from the endeavour to establish an entirely 
-new industry m India having been overcome, the 
Tssam Saw Mills and Timber Co., Ld., were offered a 
further large area of forests in Northern Assam, one 
of the conditions being that a Ply wood Factory should 
be in working condition by the year 1922. This plant 
was also obtained and erected in spite of great difficul- 
ties being met with, and the new factory is now practi- 
cally ready’ to commence operations. 

The two factories alone are capable of producing 
9,00,009 of 3-Ply Tea Chests per annum, but the 
timber resources of >lkdia are vast, and if the industry 
is protected 1 indtfe^arlyv stages, there i% no reason, why 
further factories pgkhe erected*- and the qaW? 

- , -* , |( * * ‘ - ,W <* L 5 
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tity of chests required to* transport the entire Indian 
tea crop should not he manufactured in India from 
Indian timbers, and incidentally a new industry 
become firmly established, bringing, in an increasingly 
large revenue to the State in the form of royalties 
payable on the timber extracted, which timber would 
otherwise be entirely unproductive, as it is impossible 
for the large forests of India to be properly and 
scientifically exploited except by Companies with 
large financial resources, who are prepared to take up 
the development work on the most up-to-date lines. 

With the termination of the war there was a large 
quantity of Ply wood of foreign manufacture available 
for export, with the result the Ply wood industry in 
India has been faced with severe competition at a 
period when the many initial difficulties had just been 
overcome and long and costly experiments and large 


expenditure of capital were beginning to show a satis- 
factorily manufactured article. 

In view of the foregoing facts we are strongly of the 
opinion tnat an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, 
should be placed cn Tea Chests of all descriptions, and 
their component parts, and Ply wood imported iifto 
India whether in the form of complete Tea Chests or 
otherwise. 

A Tea Chest Industry firmly established in India 
must, without doubt, be beneficial to the Tea Industry 
and should it be found that by lack of protection the 
The Chest Industry in India was compelled to give 
way to foreign competition there would be a tendency 
for the cost of imported Chests to again increase. 
In addition in time of war the Tea and Rubber In- 
dustries would be forced again with all the difficulties 
of obtaining their Chest requirements from abroad. 


The Managing Agents, the Buxa Timber and Trading Company, Limited, 1, Old Court House Corner, Calcutta. 

• * 

Written statement, dated the 10th January 1922. 


Ply wood Industry. 

12557. As the Managing Agents of the Buxa Timber 
and Trading Company, Limited, we place the follow- 
ing particulars before you in support of our conten- 
tion that a duty should be placed on Ply wood and 
Tea Chests of all descriptions and their component 
parts imported into India with a view to protecting 
a — l r ” new industry which has the ; 

of I m •ti* very great, importance in ;'■■■ . ■ .i * 
industrial development of India. 

Ply wood manufactured in India is at present used 
chiefly in the manufacture of Tea Chests, but it is also 
largely used for the construction of Rubber Boxes, 
Partitions, Doors, Furniture, Motor Car Bodies, 
packing cases of all descriptions, Railway carriages 
and all forms of construction sphere timber in the 
form of boards having great strength and lightness 
is required. 

During the war we were specially urged by Govern- 
ment to work a forest concession in Bengal and manu- 
facture of Ply wood Chests to replace the large quan- 
tities of Tea Chests which before the war were being 
imported into this country. 

After careful consideration of the question, we 
decided on the erection of a factory for the manufac- 
ture of Ply Wood Tea Chests. 

This factory alone is capable of an output of 500,000 
3-Ply Tea Cheats ru- 11 annum and can be extended to 
double that ou; out if necessary. 

The timber resources of India are vast, and if the 
Industry is protected in its early stages there is no 
reason why further factories should not be erected 
adjacent to the tea districts; and the quantity of 
chests required to transport the entire Indian tea crop 


could be easily manufactured in India from Indian 
timbers, and incidentally a new industry become firm- 
ly established, bringing m an increasingly large 
revenue to the State in the form of royalty payment 
on the timber extracted, which timber would otherwise 
be entirely unpioduclive, as it is impossible for the 
large forests of India to be properly and scientifically 
exploited, except by Companies with large financial 
resources, who are prepared to take up the develop- 
ment work on the most up-to-date lines. 

At the termination of the war there was a large 
quantity of Ply wood of foreign manufaeatire available 
for export with the result ;har the Ply wood industry 
in India has been faced wndi severe competition, at 
a period when the many initial difficulties had just 
been overcome and long and costly experiments and 
large expenditure of capital were beginning to show 
a satisfactorily manufactured article. 

In view of the foregoing facts we are strongly of the 
opinion that an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, 
should be placed on Ply wood and Tea Chests of all 
descriptions and their compenent parts imported into 
India whether in the form of complete Tea Chests 
or otherwise. 

A 3-Ply Tea Chest industry firmly established in 
India mast without doubt be beneficial to the local 
Tea Industry; and should it be found that by lack of 
protection in its early stages the Tea Chest industry 
in India was compelled to give way to foreign com- 
petition there would be a tendency for the cost of 
imported chests to increase again 

Further in time of war the Tea and Rubber in- 
dustries would again be faced with all the difficulties 
of obtaining their requirements from Overseas. 


Messrs. Davenport and Bennett representing Surma Sadr Mills, Ltd., and Buxa Timber and Trading Co., Ltd. 

i 

Oral evidence, dated Calcutta, the 19th January 1922. 


1255S. President. — Q. Gentlemen, you are the re- 
presentatives of the Surma Valley Saw Mills, the 
Assam Saw Mills and Timber Co., and the Buxa Tim- 
ber and Trading Co., Ltd. 

A. Yes. 

12559. Q. You say that during the war you were 
specially urged by the Indian Munitions Board to 
consider the question of increasing the output of tea 
chests in India, especially ply wood chests, to replace 
the large quantities of tea chests which before the 
war were being imported to the ports of Calcutta 
send Chittagong. What were the places from which 
Ihese were imported? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) These were imported from 
Japan and England. The Japanese boxes were the £ 
heh boxes, plain wooden boxes and also 3-ply wood 
boxes. 3-ply wood boxes were also imported to a 
large extent from England. 

12560. Q. How were these boxes imported? . 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) They were imported in the 
form of shooks or panels. In the case of -J- inch 
country boxes they were imported in bundles either 


in crates or with hoop iron round them. Then they 
were assembled in the tea gardens. 

12561. Q. How long have you established your 
industry 9 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) It was started in 1916-17. 
(Mr. Bennett ) The Buxa Timber and Trading com- 
pany was staited only six or eight months ago. 

12562. Q. It was started only ’six or eight months 
ago? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) I mean serious manufacture was 
commenced some eight months ago. 

12563. Q. During the war you had no serious com- 
petition. 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Well, we had serious competi- 
tion from the Japanese boxes. A large quantity of 
Japanese boxes was coming into India. In 1918, 
boxes to the value of £446,164 were imported from 
Japan. , _» , 

12564. Q. How do you account for the fac&^lhab 
Japan and England are able to compete 'with, you 
when you have raw materials on the spot and* also 
markets? _ * 
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(Mr. Davenport.) Timber is not the only material 
required in making tea chests. The most expensive 
« P a ri» of the. tea chest is the cement, fittings and lead 
linings, which has only in the last few months been 
manufactured in India. That is considerably more 
expensive than the actual timber. The lead lining 
which is also part of the box and which until recently 
has not been made in sufficient quantity in this 
country by any box manufacturing c— — fo 
come from Europe. The lead, cement and fittings in 
a tea box come to 70 per cent, of the value of the tea 
chest. If the . new industry m this country was in- 
creased, that is to say, if the forests were fully ex- 
ploited and the country turned out the whole number 
of tea boxes required by the industry, then the other 
expensive parts of the box could also be manufactured 
on a much larger scale and for half the price which 
would bring the making of 3-ply wood boxes consider- 
ably cheaper than it is to-day. 

12565. Q. The cement and the lead which you said 
form the major part of the cost of a tea chest are now 
being manufactured in India. 

A. Yes. • 

12566. Q. That would make you independent of 
foreign supplies. 

A. Yes. 

12567. Q. "What are the prices of cement and lead 
which you get locally compared with imported cement 
and lead? v 

A. The cement that we are importing is water-proof 
cement which is essential for a 3-ply wood box. It 
cost about £110 for a ton and with about a ton of 
this cement we make generally 8,500 tea chests. 

12568. Q. Do you get the same quality here now? 

A. We have only recently found .this local supply. 
At the moment it is such a new industry that it has 
not yet been possible to find the actual cost but we 
anticipate that the cement will cost about eight annas 
a ehe$t. 

12569. Q. Would that be cheaper than the imported 
article? 

, A. Yes. 

12570. Q. So that it would add to your advantage 
in manufacturing tea chests. 

A. It is only available now in small quantities, that 
is one of my present difficulties. The industry is not 
yet fully developed. 

12571. Q. Does it show prospeets of becoming a 
successful industry? 

A. We found the Indian manufactured article quite 
suitable. 


12572* Q. So your difficulties are only temporary. 

A* We hope so. (Mr. Bennett.) We are handicap- 
ped in the matter of labour which requires a consider- 
able amount of training. We believe that once the 
labour is trained in this country not only the actual 
workmen but also the overseer who looks after the 
machinery and the workmen and is responsible for the 
detailed work of the different departments, once the 
services of these men become efficient, which should 
be say, in five years, we might be able to do without 
any protection at all. (Mr. Davenport.) Our plant is 
a very complicated plant for the timber has to pass 
through very many processes. Careful supervision is 
required in each of these stages. That has been one 
of our difficulties. I am now speaking with reference 
to the Surma Valley ,Saw Mills, Ld. There the plant 
has been working since 1918 and it is only now that 
the training of which Mr, Bennett spoke has begun to 
bear, fruit. We are also getting satisfactory cement 
hi India though in small quantities. We believe that 
the supply will increase. Now that the war is over, 
we are Just" meeting the competition from abroad after 
a long period of costly experimenting. I can give you 
the figures showing the value of tea chests imported 
into India for 1918, 1919 and 1920. 



12573. Q. Are there any special reasons for these 
variations ip the matter of export from the United 
Kingdom? 

) Lt-ihaps the faKonos in the United Kingdom 
were more or less moribund temporarily and gave others 
an oppoitimity of filling up the deficiency. 

12571. Q. You say that the new industry, if firmly 
established, will bring in an increasingly large revenue 
to the State in the form of royalty naymert o™ the 
timber extracted, which timber would oiKrw>e bo 
entirely unproductive. 

A. Yes. The timbers we work on are what we call 
jungle timber and for royalty we pay so much per 
cubic foot. 

12575. Q. Would those be valueless otherwise? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Practically they would be. 
Some small contractors would here and there cut along 
the edges of forests but it would be impossible for 
them with their limited means to penetrate into the 
interior and extract timber. 

12576. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy . Q. You think your 
industry requires Protection in the initial stages? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) For a period of years only until the 
labour is trained and everybody understands how to 
work. 

12577. Q. Can you say approximately how long it 
would take? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) 3 to 5 years. 

12578. Q. And you want so much as 25 per cent,? 

A. (Br. Bennett.) That is the minimum that would 
be really protective. 

12579. Q. Would it affect the tea industry by raising 
the price of tea chests? x 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) I do not think it will cost any more 
to the planters than it does now. If we can sell the 
whole of our production our working expenses will come 
down considerably and we can sell at more or less the 
^ame price as we are selling now. 'If we have 8 annas 
a box more than what we get now we shall be satisfied. 

12580. Q. But the 8 annas will havs to be paid by 
the tea industry? 

A. (Mr. Benyieit.) 8 annas would come to half a pie 
or a pie a lb. An average tea chest contains about 
125 to 130 lbs. of tea, and 8 annas a chest will be 1 
or i pie a lb. of tea. The planter would not pay more 
than he is now paying for imported boxes. We cannot 
raise our price beyond a certain point, and of course, 
if anybody were creating a monopoly the Protection 
can be withdrawn. We do not consider it necessary 
to raise our prices so much. A small increase would 
probably assist us for the transition period. 

12581. Q. And you think such a high duty as 25 
per cent, would not in any way affect the tea industry? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) By raising tbe price of the 
chests. No. I do not think so. 

12582. Q. If the prices v, ill not rise, how will it 
help you? , 

A, (Mr. Davenport.) It would increase the price of 
imported boxes. We are speaking about the price of 
orr boxes, and we do not think the price of our boxes 
wHl increase. Possibly the imported boxes would cost 
a little more, and that is where Protection would come 
in. 

12583. Q. Then the tea industry will have to pay 
more than it is paying now? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Home manufacturers would not 
be able to undercut prices in the same way as they do 
now. Therefore, we will have a better chance of 
selling our chests. 

12584. Q. It would raise the price to the tea in- 
dustry? 

A (Mr. Bennett.) If it raises, it would not raise it by 
more than 1 or £ pie per lb. of tea. 

12585. Q. You said that £1 million worth of tea " 
chests were imported into India in the year 1918. 
What is the approximate number of chests imported? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) As far as I can understand there 
are no figures available. Figures in the Government 
returns of imports into India are "given in the form of 
total value in sterling. 

12586. Q. How 'many Companies are there? 

A. (Mr., Davenport.) There are two under the man- 
agemgnt of Messrs. Bird & Co., one under the manage. 
mettt> of Messrs'., James Scott & Sons, Ed,, and there 
|s % sh^l^f^tdry k now being erected in Assam by the 
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A* ( Mr . Davenport .) -There is a fourth* factory now 
being erected. 

12588. Q. All Europeans, 1 suppose. Are Uieie any 
Indian Companies? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) No, but the three Companies 
which we are interested m are all registered in India. 

12589. Q. These Companies are all floated m India? 

A. (Mr, Davenpoit.) Practically all the capital was 
subscubed m India. 

12590. Q. What is the annual requirement of boxes 
for the Indian tea industry? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) In 1918-19 327 millons lbs. 
weight of tea w T ere exported from India. Taking an 
average of the Indian and Ceylon export — for 100 lbs. 
of tea one chest is required —about 5 million boxes 
would be required to ship the normal crop. 

12591. Q. How many boxes do your Companies 
turn out annually? 

A. (Mr. Davenpoit.) Our two factories can turn out 
about 1£ million. (Mr. Bennett.) Ours can turn out 
l million chests. 

12592. Q. That is about 2 millions. That is 8 
million boxes will have to be imported from England? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) As things stand at present.* 
But our factories are capable of expansion. (Mr. 
Bennett.) We have raw material sufficient to manufac- 
ture all the 5 million boxes. 

12598. Q. Can you get labour easily to manufacture? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Eabour has to be trained, but we 
have a nucleus. (Mr. Davenport.) We expect no diffi- 
culty at all. 

12594. Q 1 want exactly to understand why you 
want; this 25 per cent. Protection. We will have to 
know to what extent the English exporters are m a 
favourable position. You only want the actual differ- 
ence in cost between the exporting houses and the 
local manufacturers? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) On account of efficient labour and 
greater output, the cost of Protection is less there. 
These are the two mam items. Then, the price of coal 
is more favourable to them than to us, and I expect that 
will continue. They 'also benefit by having many more 
markets to put their goods on, but we have absolutely 
to depend on the local markets. They make furniture, 
boards and other things and send to many parts of the 
w r orld, and they benefit to that extent. 

12595. Q. You mean their bulk production would 
make tlioir cost of production cheaper? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Yes. 

12596. Q . Then, how do you work out this 25 per 
cent. ? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) We consider the 25 per cent, 
would be roughly Be. 1 a box. 

12597. Q . Are you undersold by Be. 1 a box at 
present. 

A. (Mr. Davenport .) It is not a question of undersell- 
ing : it is a question of our not being able to sell our 
goods at any price. These people have connection with 
the home people. 

12598. Q. Then 25 per cent, will not help you? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) This 25 per cent, will nelp. (Mr. 
Davenport.) It will enable us to undercut them. 

12599. Q. You mean the present proprietors of the 
tea industry have got an English connection and they 
place their orders at home. Would not the local plan- 
ters help you? They are all Europeans? 

A. (Mr. Bennett .) I do not know whether they have 
any say m life matter. I do not know whether they 
place the orders at all. I cannot say who places these 
orders. (Mr. Davenport.) The orders are placed with 
us in the name of a Company. We do not know where 
the order originates from. A certain tea Company 
gives ns an order for so many thousand boxes. 

12600. Q . You are already receiving a substantial 
amount of support 'from Government in the form of 
favourable leases? _ 

4. (Mr. Davenport .) It is favourable to the extent 
we have been given many areas of timber in the 
vicinity of ' our factories. 

,, 12601. Q. Does not that put you in a very favour- 


(Mr. Davenport.) No, because it is very difficult 
i&iet that timber to the factory. We have no railways 
into our forests, and the method of moving the 
very difficult. We have to employ a large 
number of elephants ; the timber has to be floated down 
a river whieh is in torrent in the rainy weather and 


contains insufficient water in the dry .season. In 
sudden floods there is great danger of big losses of 
timber. We have had experience of that for many 
years and that raises the price of timber at our factory, 
it is agamsb colossal difficulties that we are working. 

12602. Q. What about Ceylon? Has Ceylon got any 
tea chest manufacturing industry? " 

A (Mr. Davenport.) Not to my knowledge. 

12603. Q. Can you get business fi >:■. ( ^ J our 

workshops are capable of turning out a large number 
of chests ? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Yes, a very big demand both for 
lubber and ior tea. I think we* can quote a favourable 
late. 

12604 Mr. Manl. — Q. If you can quote a Javour- 
able rate m Ceylon without any Protection .why do 
you need a Protection of 25 per cent, in India? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) So far as the Buxa Timber 
Co. is concerned, it is not our experience that we 
can quote a favourable price, because Japan «and 
the United Kingdom can undercut us. 

12605. Q I understand that it is the Assam and 
Surma Valley Saw Mills that would quote a favour- 
able rate? * * 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) 1 think with this Protection 
we could. If I am selling only 50,000 chests the 
cost would be very high, but if I had the full sup- 
port of the tea industry in this country, it would 
enable me to bring the puces of our boxes down, 
and I can stand competition from anywhere 

12606 Q. In India you would be protected by a 25 
per cent, tariff, an advantage which you would not 
enjoy in Ceylon where you would come into compe- 
tition with the world. You would probably have to 
sell cheaper in Ceylon than in India. 

A. (Mr. Davenport .) If we have Protection in 
India, we should be able to compete m Ceylon. 

12607 Q. This competition that you fear at present, 
is it only due to temporary causes such as excess of 
stocks at the present moment or is it permanent? 

A . (Mr. Davenport.) I think it will be permanent. 
The industries abroad are of course long established; 
they have much larger world markets enabling them 
to sell a much larger outturn. 

12608. Q. Have they not increasing difficulties as 
regards timber supplies? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Well, in the case of ordinary 
boxes, we think so. But in view of the way in 
which they are able to cut their timber into regular 
planks of an inch thick, the available amount 
of timber would take a long time to be exhausted. 

12609. Q. I understood you to say that the United 
Kingdom is the largest exporter. 

A. (Mr. Davenport .) In the year 1920 they were. 

1*2610. Q. Where do they get their timber from? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) I believe certain of the panek 
are cut abroad and then imported into England and 
then re-exported. 

12611. Q. Bussia used \j supply the best timber? 

A. (Mr. Davenport .) Bussia and Finland. 

32612. Q. It ceased m the war? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) That is why we were asked 
to see what we could do. But I believe those sup- 
plies are now freely moving, and there is not the 
same difficulty now. 

12613. Q. In Bussia? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Not Bussia, but Finland 
and Sweden. I believe some timber comes from 
Bavaria. 

12614. Q. You said you could increase your output 
very largely? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Very largely. 

12615. Q. Have you ample supplies "of suitable tim- 
ber? 

A • (Mr. Davenport.) We have vast supplies of 
timber, but as time goes on that timber may become 
more difficult to get* at in view of the lack of rail- 
ways, bnt we do not anticipate any great difficulty. 

12616. Q. I do not want to ask you any questions 
about your trade secrets about the sort of timber you 
use. 

A- (Mr. Davenport.) But I might give you this 
information. When we commenced we had to 
experiment, on many types before we found the 
suitable timber which we have now. It has been 
very unfavourably reported on by the tea industry, bat. 

it took time and a lot of research to And tha&’k ■ 

- . ■ , ' .r vy 
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Subsequent explanation by witness “ Ceylon figures should not be included.’ 
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12617, Q , Wliat I really want to find out is about 
•supplies. Do you get suitable timber m , compact 
blocks? 

A. (Mr. Bennett ) Our business is run on entirely 
different lines. We cut everything and we are 
making use ot everything we cut. We even make 
uce of the barks of certain trees for extracting 
tannin. (Mr. Davenpoit.) In our case, there are 
certain lists of timbers which we are given to extract 
and some of those timbers which are not suitable 
for lack of strength we sell locally for building 
purposes. 

12618. Q . You do not clear the whole block. 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) We are not permitted. 

12619, Q. What happens to the rest of the timber? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Some of our forests as you 
approach them are a dense mass of green vegetation 
which has not been worked in past years. If cer- 
tain trees are removed they are greatly improved: 
the other trees will grow’ straight and that will 
greatly improve the value of the forests. 

12620. Q. (To Mr. Bennet.) And what do you 
reproduce? Are those trees which you cut replanted 
by the Forest Department? # 

A. (Mr. Bennevt.) In the case of Buxa Timber 
Co., the areas from which timber is felled are 
planted with suitable trees. 

12621. So, your future supply will be greater? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Our future supply will be ten 
times greater than the present supply. 

12622. Q. You have asked for an ad valorem duty. 
At present what is the duty on tea chests? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Two and a half per cent, ad 
valorem. 

12623. Q . Have you any particular reason for asking 
for an ad valorem duty? The Customs authorities 
prefer specific duties as they would be easier to 
administer. I would like to know whether your 
goods would be suitable for a specific duty. 

A. (Mr. Bennett .) It would not make very much 
difference whether it is an ad valorem duty or a 
specific duty. (Mr. Davenport.) I think ad valorem 
would he easier to administer. 

12624. Q. Are the boards and shooks imported for 
making tea chests fairly uniform in quality, and if 
so would it not he more simple to have a duty on 
weight. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) It is not only on the actual 
boards and shooks that we -tfant the duty. The 
shoots are very small compared to the tea boxes. 
It Would make a great difference whether the duty 
is pxxt on the boards and shooks only or on all the 
component parts of the tea chest. ' 

12625. Q. “ Competent parts 11 is rather vague. 

A . (Mr. Davenport .) Well, they come in now as 
component parts of tea chests. "These values I have 
quoted are for tea chests and their component parts. 
(Mr. Bennett.) In the 3-ply boxes the component 
parts are actually more valuable than the tea chests 
12626, Q. You mentioned lead lining. Is not that 
used for any other purpose than tea chests? 

' A- (Mr. Davenport.) Hot in any form that I 
know of. I do not know of anything else except 
its T*se by the retail people. 

12627. Q. You do not think any difficulty would 
ari^e in identifying the component parts of the tea 
ches-fcg. 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) No. 

12628, Mr. Rhodes. — Q. It not all the tea lead im- 
ported? 

A* (Mr. Bennett.) The lead is possibly imported, 
but there is one factory of ours and also another Com- 
pany has a factory in India which rolls the metal 
intis', the form 'of sheets for tea boxes. 

. f fe£629. Q. And it is imported in the form of . .? 

A J (Mr. ' Benriett.) It is imported in the form of 
pig; lead. There are two mills, our own mill, the Buxa 
nwJI* which is situated next to the Buxa factory, and 
$not»ber mill which is in Calcutta. 

Q. Are you supplying that lead as cheaply as 
orteff ’dead ? 

*We 'Stsppjy it at' the same 
combine and the mill which is 
1 ’iff t^e. 1 .combine. .There is also 

the , com - 

bh*^ 4 We Are 'fife. * bdbng to 
the combine. - U- 

1S2631. Q. Are you undercutfih|’" the combine?" 


A. (Mr. Bennett.) We certainly have no change dt 

-■-Vr it. 

126J2. n You can compete on the same rates? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) It is growing rather difficult to 
do so. 

12633. Q. I certainly find that I have to buy lead 
from the home market and import it. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) We started rolling lead only a 
tew months ago. 

12634. Q. The tea gardens have toi many years 
been buying from England? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) ¥es. 

12635. Q. Are they mostly European Companies or 
Indian Companies? 

A (Mi. Bennett.) The largest tea companies are 
English Companies. 

12636. Q. And that means the orders are placed in 
England, and so you are up against the same diffi- 
culty as we have heard m regard to the railways. All 
the railway Companies have their boards of directors 
at home, and they place their orders at home. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Something of the same kind. We 
have no wish to make the tea planter pay any more 
than he pays now. 

12637. Q. To what extent do the tea gardens make 
their own boxes? 

A. Those that have forests and timber available make 
their own boxes, but every year this timber is becoming 
more and more scarce and more and more co&tJy, and 
the country boxes are rapidly going out of the market 
altogether. 

12638. Q. The tendency is towards specialising in 
the manufacture of tea boxes? 

A. (Mr. Davenport .) The tendency is to have more 
and more 3-ply boxes. (Mr. Bennett.) There is also a 
saving of 10 per cent, in freight in the use of the 3-ply 
chest. 

12639. Q. It seems to mo that your reply to Sir 
Maneckjee Dadabhoy forces one to the conclusion th«f> 
you really would be better off if the tea companies 
were all Indian Companies. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) If all the Indian Companion 
would help us better we could certainly sell cheaper. 

12640. Q. And you think a fairly heavy duty for a 
few years would help you to divert the trade and not 
raise the cost to the t-fi-prevers? (Messrs. Bennett 
and Davenport.) We agree v, .lh that, 

12641. Q. You suggested that the tea lead industry 
is a monopoly. Is the box-making industry a mono 
poly? 

A. (Mr. Davenport ) No. (Mr. Bennett.) There is no 

monopoly. There is more than one Company manu- 

factuung. 

12642. Mr. Mant. — Q. I am not quite clear about 
what are the fittings apart from tea lead? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Outside the 3-ply chests twelve 
small strips of white metal are u-ed. They are folded 
and 11 vet ted to the wood. 

1264 3. Mi Rhode?. — Q. Ill import metal in strips 
I won’t declare them intended for tea chests. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) The majority of these fittings 
are already made, cut to certain sizes and sent out as 
component parts. There are several firms at home 
which make these things. We also make ours. We 
get tm sheets and make our own fittings. 

12644. Q. If I import these things separately and 
there is a duty of 25 per cent , I would not declare 
them as component parts of tea chests but simply as 
metal plates or metal strips. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) They could not get the present 2$ 
per cent. rate. They would come in at 11 per cent, if 
they did not come in as tea chest parts. (Mr. Daven* 
port.) Certain brands of tea boxes are sent out com- 
plete in a case, with the tin sheets, lead fittings and 
everything required for the box in one case. It is a 
very economical form of packing especially when they 
are^ sent to long distances. Some people prefer to get 
out these component parts with the panels. 

12645. Q. The Customs Officers seem to be very 
emphatic that the duty should be charged, from their 
point of view on the goods as they stand and not in 
connection^ their ultimate use. 

A. Certainly. 

. 12646. Mr. Gowasjee. — Q. What will the additional 
v duty* amcrant -to 1 -per box in the case of the middling 
'grades of tea?- Do you think that the cost of the tea 
Str biased W ’about, l m c^ntt 
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A. ( Mr . Davenport .) It will be increased by l per 

cent. 

12647. Q . It might be more in the case of the in- 
ferior grades of tea? 

A . We have taken the aveiage price ignoring the 
higher grades. 

12648. Q. The process of the diversion of trade from 
the foreign tea chest manufacturers will take some 
time in view of the fact that you are supplying at 
present only two-fifths of the country’s demand? 

A . We are not supplying two-fifths. We wish to do 
that, and we hope *..> du that 

12649. Q. In order to equip yourself to meet the 
supply a certain number of years will ha TT e to elapse? 

A . ^(Mr. Bennett.) I do not think it would be such a 
long period as it would take if we were to construct the 
original factory. We have got the original plant. It 
would only mean certain additional machines to be put 
up in the factory and a certain amount of tiamed 
labour which is already available. It may take 4 or 5 
years. 

12650. Q. That is why you say it will fake 4 or 5 

years. # 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) Our expansion period would not 
be so very great. We would not require the same time 
as we would if we had to put up our original factory, 
to start it and work it. Only the driving plant and the 
motor engines have to be obtained, to add to our out- 
put. This would only mean a certain small time. 

12651. Q . Not even five years? 

A. (Mr. Davenport ) There are also many other 
points. India is very suitably situated for maldng ten 
chests. The time required to turn out tea chests after 
a few additions to our factory would be compara- 
tively short, and then we will be able to supply to a 
larger extent. 

12652. Q. Have you yet supplied any boxes for hold- 
ing rubber? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) My Company have done. 

12658. Q. To any material extent? 

.4. We have been endeavouring to supply the needs 
of the rubber frade al<=o. and we have met with certain 


success. Wo cannot face the great Japanese competi- 
tion. They have got a great hold over the rubber box 
industry in the Federated Malay States and Burma. ( 

12654. Q You do export business thon? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Yes. We are hoping to in- 
crease it. If we had a demand for the whole of «our 
output we should concentrate on the tea boxes. We 
started our Company for tea boxes. 

12655. Q. You say “ Should it he found that by lack 
of Protection in its early stages the tea chest industry 
hi India v.as compelled to give way to foreign com- 
petition there would be a tendency for the cost of im- 
ported chests to increase again.” You state ^ that tlic 
cost of the imported chests will increase again. That 
means it has decreased. How far have the foreign 
articles been cheapened in record years? 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) We mean to say that if our com- 
petition is suddenly withdrawn the prices would rise. 

12656. Q. The price has not been lowered? 

A It has come down considerably. (Mr. Davenport.) 
It has come down by 50 per cent, in the last two years. 

12657. Q. Only in the last two years or before? 

A. Smce the wsy* prices have cofhe down. This year 
they have come down still further, 

12658. Sir Edgar Holberton — Q. With reference to 
the component parts of the tea boxes being imported 
separately is it not a fact that a whole 3-ply tea chest 
is fitted togethoi in a prodigiously small space of time 
and used in the factory. Is it not all a very simple 
piocess? 

.4. (Mr. Bennett.) That is so. 

12659. Q. If you have an elaborate system of put- 
ting the parts together the utility and the cheapness 
of it would be destroyed to a great extent. 

A. (Mr. Bennett.) If you make the fitting very 
elaborate it might discourage the use of patent chests. 

12660. Sir Maneckici PrdchJ'^y. — Q. What is the 
total capital of your Companies? 

A. (Mr. Davenport.) Yo'loy 29| lakhs; Assam 

Saw Mills 27 J lakhs. (Mr. Bennett .) We have invested 
over 40 lakhs. 


Witness No. 86. 


THE BENGAL MASTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, Chowringee, Calcutta. 


Written statement, dated the 16th January 1922. 


12663 Q. I am directed by my C-wpprtfpo to 
address you with regard to the question of protective 
duties on printing ink and paper. 

In the first place my Committee wish to point out 
that printed books are admitted ’to the country free 
©f all duty. The Government have apparently 
always taken the view that to impose a duty on 
literature is unsound. With this view my Commit- 
tee are in agreement At the same time they feel 
that while literature is admitted free, there should 
be placed no handicap on the local production of 
books which would * undoubtedly be the case if pro- 
tective duties were introduced on paper and print- 
ing ink. 

The printing of educational books is an infant 
but exceedingly thriving industry in India, parti- 
cularly in Bengal, Bombay and the Punjab The 
demand for elementary school books is so great that 
large English publishers are now printing these 
books locally and incidentally providing employment 
for Indian labour. 

My Committee have taken the case of an actual 
book that has been printed in very large numbers 
by a local press. Taking a datum figure of 32 as 
the present cost, the effect of a 20 per cent, duty on 
paper and ink would bring lb'* cost to 37 paper 
only 86/12 and ink only 32/5. The matter is there- 
fore very serious 

In the above figures which refer to book printing 
ink plays a small part. The effect is considerably 
■* different when the question of newspapers is con- 


cerned. Vast quantities of ink are required and 
the combined effect of a 20 per cent, duty, on ink 
and paper in all newspapers m Calcutta would be 
to increase their expenses by nearly Its 10,000 a 
month. Naturally this charge would react upon 
advertisements and subscriptions, the cost of which 
would be largely increased, while very many news- 
papers would cease to exist. 

In discussing the matter of the effect of duty on 
newspapers my Committee desire to explain that 
the question of local supply does, not come in, as 
local mills have hitherto not been able to supply 
paper for newspapers — “ News ” as this is called, 
must be made from wood pulp as on papers made 
from grass the ink is not absorbed in the manner 
essential for newspaper printing As the manufac- 
ture of wood pulp in India is still in the experi- 
mental stage and all used has to he imported my 
Committee think it obvious that a protective duty 
on paper is undesirable. 

My Committee desire to point out that they are 
not prejudiced against country made paper. If the 
local mills could produce papers of passable quality 
and reasonable price, they would not pass them by. 
But the plain facts are that local mills only produce 
the very poorest qualities of paper and it is doubt- 
ful if local conditions will ever enable them to do 
better than they are now doing. They have had 
ample opportunities for experiment aud have' been 
many years in existence but it would appear that 
conditions are fatally against them Added to -tlxS? 
it is the experience of individual mpmberiTof - the 


* Subsequent explanation by witness “Ceylon figures haye again been included," 
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Association that when during the war local mills had 
all the advantages of lack ol competition they abused 
♦their position and not only let down their quality 
but increased their prices to such an extent that 
they might reasonably be accused of profiteering. 

T&ing the question of ink, my Committee know 
of only one manufacturer of printing ink and n 
would appear more desirable to deal with an isolated 
case of distress as such than to alter the whole fiscal 
policy of the country. 

Beyond being buyers of printing ink my Committee 
disclaim expert knowledge of its manufacture, i 
is, however, a trade requiring the greatest skill and 
care in manufacture and even in England and the Con- 
tinent of Eur-v; * manufacturers of printing ink 
are few an . L , • <» . « It therefore would appear 

that the chance of ink manufacture becoming an 
important local industry are remote. The evidence 
of the Hooghly Printing Ink Company is special 
pleading and unsupported by evidence. It is prob- 
able that for some grades of inks this Company could 


supply the whole of India. But as all-round sup- 
pliers of printers 1 ink they have not shown hitherto 
that they can do so. My Committee is preparing 
evidence to this effect which is available if required. 

With regaid to the question generally the Direc- 
tory gives the names of 68 pi inters in Calcutta, It 
is theiefore an impoitant local industry and employs 
many thousands of Indians. If the price of mate- 
rials in the printing trade is increased, a consider- 
able percentage of the work now available will come 
into competition with cheap and efficient ptinting in 
Holland and Germany both of which countries are 
daily camassing for woik. The inevitable conse- 
quence will be that a portion of work done now in 
Calcutta will go to those countries. It is rather 
important work too as large numbers are involved 
which keep printing offices going when other work is 
slack. The local printing industry is already handi- 
capped by the high cost of living and consequent 
increase in wages and a further increase in materials 
will place it at a greater disadvantage. 


Mr. HOOPER, representing the Bengal Master Printers’ Association, Calcutta. 


4 Oral evidence, dated the 19th January 1922. 


12662. President. — Q. Mr. Hooper, you appear as 
the representative of the Bengal Master Printers’ 
Association? 

A. Yes. 

12663. Q. Your Association is opposed to any pro- 
tection being given to the printing ink and paper indus- 
tries. Is that so? 

A. Yes, on account of the increase in cost to the 
printing trade. It is a very large industry hero 
and employs a very large number of men. I am 
afraid iffiat if the price of materials is increased ib 
will drive trade out of the country. 

12664. Q. Do you think it will drive the printing 
trade out of the country? 

A. I may say that it will drive out a large amount 
of the book printing trade. I have been looking 
into the matter, especially since I was asked to come 
here, and I find that Messrs. MacMillan & Co., with 
a capital of 25 millions sterling print an enormous 
amount of school hooks here. Practically every press 
in Calcutta has orders from them. We have got a 
special type of new machine and we have been printing 
for them continuously ever since the machine was 
put in. The Caledonian and the Edinburgh and 
Messrs. Gul'ab Singh and Sons are all engaged in 
printing school books, mostly in the vernacular. 

12665. Q . That is to say, Messrs. MacMillan & Co. 
take contracts from Government and employ sub-con- 
tractors to carry out the work. v 

A. Hardly that. The orders are not from Govern 
ment. The works are books for schools, and they 
employ local printers to print them. 

12666. Q. You say that the chances of ink manufac- 
ture becoming an important local industry are remote. 
Why do you say so? Why should not India supply 
all the ink that it needs? 

A. I have been going round the printing trade 
making careful enquiries since that note was writ- 
ten. I find as a result that there is only one com- 
pany manufacturing printing ink here. There are 
others wha buy ink, but they are really not manu- 
facturers; they render down ink. The Hooghly Print- 
ing Ink Go. have had difficulties of labour. They 
have also difficulty in finding materials. They were 
- Hot very -successful, at the outset. But now 
they produce some fine products and cheap news ink. 
instance, ** Capital ” is printed with their ink. 
v It is very good. But it will take some years for 
. _ them to develop. I might add that I understand 
v “Shafc-libeBbr- coloured inks are good. They seem to have 
f&e difficulties of manufacture. But to 
. printing ink required in India is a 
company. 

* 12667^ ' i lxpeets that the Indian supplies 
would be « t&mdf«urers. But 

you say that the cbancelTof ink tifedfif becoming 
an important local industry* Are- Is the 

manufacture of ink of such a technical character as 
would not enable India to establish an industry for 

tVia aimnTw /*vC Ti«m* “* * » 


A. There are few ink manufacturers in England. 

12668. Q. They supply all the needs of England? 

A. Yes. 

12669. Q. Why should not India look forward to 
getting its own supplies of such a necessity as ink? 
Could it not be manufactured throughout India? Are 
there any inherent difficulties m the establishment 
of the ink industry in India to supply all India’s 
needs ? 

A. To tell you the honest truth I do not know 
much about the printing ink. It is a dead secret. 
You won’t get aiubc'E io tell you. 

12670. Q. There are no inherent difficulties in the 
way of establishing an industry for the supply of 
ink? 

A. I tried to ask Mr. Richardson about it in the 
course of a conversation and he would not tell me. 

12671. Q. Surely he would not disclose his trade 
secrets. Nobody should expect him to do so. 

A. I think nobody else has tried to start printing 
ink manufacture. 

12672. Q. You do not know’’ of any inherent diffi- 
culty? 

A. No. 

12673. Sir Edgar Holberton , — Q . You make a state- 
ment that the present paper manufacturers of India 
are unable to produce good paper at all. Don’t you 
think that this is good paper? This sample hook 
was given us by one of the paper representatives 
here (Here Sir Edgar Holberton handed to the wit- 
ness a sample book to examine). 

A. If you examine this sheet you will find some 
black spots which we call retree. (Here witness 
picked out a particular sheet from the sample hook). 
One of the difficulties of these manufacturers is that 
they do not keep up to their standard. 

12674. Q. Then they do " 0 + Tvcch or good paper? 

A. I think not. 

12675. Q. With reference to the question of wood 
pulp you say that all the wood pulp at present used 
in India is imported — Is that so? 

A. The manufacture of wood pulp in India is still 
in the experimental stage. I do not think that it is 
practicable at the present time. 

12676. Q . Surelv there is one firm here? 

A. I undei stand that Messrs. Andrew Yule & Co. 
have experimented. But I do not know of any wood 
pulp that is available at the present time. 

12677. Q. To your knowledge it is not- available on 
the market? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

12678. Mr. Coyajee. — Q. You say in your evidence 
“ when during the war local mills had all the 
advantages of lack of competition they abused 
their ^position and not only let down their quality 
but increased their prices to such an extent 
that they might reasonably be accused of profiteer- 
ing.” Might I he permitted to contrast this state- 

Mi 6f yoUrs with this official statement in the 

t"k _ _ t TT IT . ■*» ' T. . . «. II 
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war comment has been made on the fact that the 
Indian paper mills have made large profits. It is 
a fact that they have done so. But it is equally 
the fact that most of the ordinary sons of paper in 
England have cost the consumers over half as much 
‘ again m fact double the price at which they' have 
been procurable in India.” Do you agiee that there 
has been 50 per cent, more profiteering m England? 

A. The English paper mills were turned into muni- 
tion factories. The Indian mills had no difficulties 
ever and a tremendous market was opened out to 
them 

12679. Q . As regards printing ink, is it not a hard- 
ship that the printing ink company should pay 11 per 
cent, import duty on their raw materials and that 
the duty pn the ink should only be 2£ per cent? 

A. I think that is a great hardship. 

12 680. Q. They have not asked lor a 20 per cent, 
duty. They say “ Either put us on the same level or 
give us a rebate.” 

A, That company has every — r. J hy from us. 

They are trying honestly to ^ t'Vl. I *>mselves. 

12681. Q. You calculate the effect of a 20 per cent 
duty on paper and ink and say that the matter is very 
serious, but as you see there is no demand for a 20 
per cent, duty on ink 

A. My own personal opinion is that 11 per cent 
does not very much matter. 

12682. Mr. Rhodes. — Q . Aie you buying any local 
paper at all? 

A. We buy a considerable amount of local paper. 

12683. Q. Can you give us any rough proportion? 

A. Possibly 10 per cent, of our requirements. 

12684. Q. Where do the local mills find their maiket 

now? 

A. I do not know really. They sell a lot to Gov- 
ernment. 

12685* Q. How could Government afford to buy that 
paper when you cannot? 

A. It is not a question of affording. Government 
don’t mind what they get. They order their paper 
and do not mind what the quality is for printing 
Government reports and that sort of thing. 

12686. Q. You do not suggest that Government are 
paying more, hut that they are satisfied with very low 
quality. 

A. That is so. 

12687. Q. Would Government save money by buy- 
ing imported papers? 

A. Well, I don’t think they would. 

12688. Mr. Mqnt, — Q. You give some figures to 
show how protection of paper and ink wouldr increase 
the cost of books. 

A. Yes. 

12689. Q. The ultimate effect wuold, I presume^ be 
to stimulate the import of books as against printing 
here. 

A. Yes. 


12690. Q. If protection of paper and ink were adopt- 
ed, the only way of protecting your book industry 
would be by imposing import duties on books. 

A. Yes, on books imported in bulk. « 

12691. Q, Then that would protect you, if the paper 
and ink people were protected. 

A, We don’t ask for protection. * 

12692. Q Assuming they got Protection , would you 
ask for it then? 

A. No, we would not ask for protection on 
imported printed books. Of course if we are manu- 
facturing stationery, for instance, and that sort of 
thing, we might ask for it, but we are quite satis- 
fied as we are 

12693. Q . If -• L * 1 ^ duties were imposed on your 
raw materials, > ou not claim Protection for 

your manufactured article? 

A. We should certainly be hit. 

12694. Q. You say that in the case of books the ink 
is a very small item. 

A. Yes. 

12695. Q. But it is a very large item in the case 
of newspapers. 

A. Yes. # • 

12696. Sir Manechjee Dadcibhoy. — Q. There are a 
large number of vernacular newspapers in the country? 

A. Yes. 

12697 Q. They piint on these locally made papers? 

A. They print a great deal on Norwegian papers. 

12698. Q. Also on locally made papers? 

A. No, I don’t think so I don’t see how you can 
print a newspaper on locally made papers. 

12699. Q. Duiing the war they did. I am not 
speaking from the point of view of the press as a 
whole. So far as my information goes — here I am 
subject to correction — thousands and thousands of 
vernacular newspapers are printed on locally made 
papers. . 

A. They might have. They must have had great 
difficulties to contend with. 

12700. Q. I never heard of any complaint so far as 
I am aware. 

A, When I talk about papers, I talk about those 
which are printed from a reel, that is what is known 
as u News.” Probably the local vernacular papers 
print a small issue and use fiat-bed machine. In that 
case, there would not he much difficulty in printing on 
locally made papers. It is only in the case of a rotary 
press and printing from a reel and in large numbers, 
that the difficulty comes in. 

12701, Q. These local vernacular newspapers only 
go in for cheap papers and do not care for durability 
and finish. 

A. That is so. 

12702. >Q. Their subscription is so very cheap, 

A. Yes. 

12703. Q. At any rate I understand you object to any 
increase in the present duty of 11 per cent, which 
you think is reasonable. 

A. We can manage with the 11 per cent, all right. 


Witness No. 87. 


The India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, 8, Clive Bow, Post Office Box No. 150, Calcutta. 

* 

Written statement, dated the 19th January 1922. 


12704. Q. We have noted the statements submitted to the 
Commission on the subject of free import of all materials 
used in the manufacture of Paper including Paper Pulp 
and we wish to voice a protest against this. Paper 
Pulp is not a raw material.* Its manufacture requires a 
difficult and expensive process. 

The India Paper Pulp Company is an Indian Company 
which manufactures Paper Pulp in India from Bamboo 
and uses whenever possible chemicals produced in 
India. 

If consideration by way of protective tariffs is to be 
shown to any industry we consider that we, as makers 
of Bamboo Pulp, are especially entitled to such consi- 
deration in that we are starting an entirely uew process, 
the first of its kind in the world, and meeting the 
aspirations of the Government Eesearch Department in 
developing a genuine home industry. The Paper Companies 
impoit a large proportion of their fibrous raw material 


whereas we are producing our pulp from an indigenous" 
plant and although there is plenty of Bamboo available 
the organisation necessary to collect it on a large indus- 
trial basis can only be started at great cost to the 
pioneers. 

We have built in India a large and expensive Plant 
which is just commencing operations, and in view of 
the encouraging nature of results which we have so 
far obtained, we do not consider it unreasonable to hope 
that India will in time become one of the largest 
suppliers of Paper Pulp, but to set this industry pro- 
perly on its feet, Government encouragement is 
necessary. 

We ask that the Fiscal Commission should consider 
recommending a tariff on Paper Pulp imports, in order 
to foster and encourage a young industry of the greatest 
importance to India and we suggest a tariff of 25 per 
cent. ./ 
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Mr. COURTENAY, repress a tative of the India Paper Pulp Company, Limited, Calcutta. 


Oral evidence, dated the 19th January 1922. 


12705. President. — Q. You appear as a representative 
of the India Paper Pulp Company. 

A . Yes. 

12706. Q. You have started a new enterprise by trying 
to manufacture paper pulp from bamboo, is that it ? * 

A . Yes. 

12707. Q. You say that you have started an entirely 
new process, the first of the kind in the world P 
'A. That is right. 

12708. Q. So far, your enterprise is meeting with a 
reasonable amount of success. 

A. Yes. 

12709. Q. If that is so, why do you want a tariff 
Protection of 25 per cent. ? 

A . When I say that it is meeting with success it 
is meeting with success as fai as the good quality of the 
pulp goes. Comuieroially we have just started and we 
recognise that the costs of exfci acting" bamboos from the 
forests for the puipose of making pulp have gone up 
consideiably higher than we expected. At the same time 
the cost of imported pulp has droppe l a great deal below - 
what it used to be. The present price of pulp in Calcutta 
would not leave us any profit on the manufacture of pulp 
by our Company, 

12710. Q. Win* e is your factory ? 

A . In Naibati, 25 miles fiom Calcutta. 

12711. Q. Your market is Calcutta P 
A . IS ot necessarily. Calcutta of course* is the nearest 
market. 

I27J2. Q. You have to put your manufactured paper 
pulp on to the Calcutta market in competition with the 
imported material P 
A. Yes. 

12713. Q . You have to pay the transport charges and 
your staff in Calcutta P 
A . les. 

12714 Q. You say that at present in spite of the 
substantial decline in the prices of impoited pulp, you a->e 
still able ]ust to inn without* loss ? 

A . That is what -we estimate. We have not manu- 
factured on a commercial scale. Wc have proved that the 
process is satisfactory and we have manufactured several 
hundied tons of pulp. We are now making a few altera- 
tions to our plant and we expect to -stir, almost imme- 
diately producing pulp on a commercial scale. 

12/15. Q. 11 that i-j so, why do you desire without 
having fully tested your capacity and the natural advant- 
ages which you enjoy in the manufacture of pulp, a 
protective tariff of 25 per cent. ? 

A . We have tested the process thoroughly and our esti- 
mate shows that the cost of producing pulp here would be 
higher than the lowest figure to winch the imported pulp 
has gone recently. 

12716. Q. Don't you think that the recent conditions 
are abnormal and that there is a trade slump throughout 
the world ? 

A . It seems to be so. 

12717. Q. I really want to find out on what basis you 
would justify your demand for such a high tariff. Can you 
give adequate justification for imposing such a heavy 
protective duty ? 

A. Well, if there is to be a duty on other materials, we 
consider that we should also be protected. 

12718. Q. What other material** P 
A • Well, paper is one. 

* 12719. Q . I do not quite follow. There is an import 

duty on paper, only a revenue duty. It has recently been 
.suggested that if should be raised. If it was raised, suielv 
it would ‘help your industry, would it not ? 

A . Hot unless a duty on pulp is imposed. The paper 
manufacturers would import pulp as they do now to make 
paper. 

12720. Q. Supposing the present revenue tariff basis is 
coutinned and no protective duty is sanctioned in favour 
r & paper manufacturers, would you still desire to have 95 
to protect your industry ? 

'1272lk 3|oV would you justify it f 
A. be landed here cheaper 

than we can make ft* 1 V : 

12722. Q. When you started you ought' te have calculated 
the cost of extraction-? 

A. The charges were not then so high. - «.<»** 


] 2723. Q. There is a miscalculation evidently P 

A. The wages and railway freights have gone up. We 
have fobring our bamboo from a considerable distance, 
where only the best qualities of bamboo can be had. 

12724. Q. These are ordinary circumstances, viz., rise in 
cost of labour and transport. Surely these would haidly 
justify such a high duty as 25 per cent. ? 

A. Well, we are basing our 25 per cent, on the actual 
cost of imported pulp. 

12725. Q. As at present priced ? 

A. Yes. 

12726. Sir Manechiee Dadalftoy.—Q. I understand 
that your primary protest is against the free imports of raw 
materials used in r.he manufacture of paper ? 

A. Ho. My primary protest is that pulp ^should be 
tieated as a raw material which it is not. It is a manu- 
factured material. * 

12727. Q. Your industry is now in an experimental 
stage ? 

A. tt has just passed the expeiimental stage. We have 


finished an* 1 iw»dy to start. 

12728 f l . : I j. 5- have been staited in 

India for manufacturing pulp? 

A. I do not know. 

12729. Q. You admit that your industry is in the experi- 
mental stage ? 

A. I do n’t admit that. We have made successfully 
pulp which has been made into paper. . * 

12730. Q. Have you sufficient information to ask for this 
heaiy protection such as you aie demanding? 

A . Yea, till our difficulties are greater now than they 
will be later. We want encouiagement from Government. 

12731. Q. Is it a joint stock company? 

A. It is a pnvate company. 

12732. Q. For how many yoais do. you want this 
Protection? When do you think you will be able to stand 
on youi own legs? 

A. It is a difficult question to answer. 

12733 Q. If you come and ask us to give you 25% duty, 
is it not necessary that you should put . before us some 
definite statements showing the period during which such 
protection would be necessary to keep the industry going ? 
We must be satisfied that by giving you a reasonable 
Pi otection we should put t’ inins A :y on a firm basis. 
Unless we have got that s ->■ i inik-vnn'.ion, how can wo 
possibly leco.nmend such a high duty ? 

A. Bay, seven years then. 

12734. Mr. Mccnt.~~Q Where do yon get your supplies 
of bamboo from ? 

A. Fro^ Chittagong. 

12735. Q , Have vou ample supplies inside the forest ? 

A . Yes. 

12736. Q. You say you use whenever possible chemicals 
produced in India ? 

A. Yes. 

12737. Q. You also have to use imported chemicals ? 

A. We have to import sulphur, as no good sulphur has 
been found in India. 

12738. Q, Imported sulphur is subject to 11% duty ? 

A . Yes. 

12739. Q. Are you going to make your own paper P 

A. Wc lnvc a paper plant and we can make some paper, 
bat o .r prim an purpose to make pulp. If we have a 
surplus we may make that into paper. 

12740. Q. Where is your market ? 

A, Our idea is to try and sell our product in India but 
if we cannot, we shall have to seek a market outside. 

12741. Q, Can you give me an idea as to the price at 
which you -can supply your bamboo pulp? 

A . It would be only an estimate. I think without 
making any definite statement I may say that to start with 
it would cost about Rs. 350 a ton. 

127 i2. Q. Do you know the cost of producing pulp from 
the various grasses that are used for manufacturing it? 

A , I do not know. 

12743. Q. What I want to get at is how the cost of your 
pulp would compare with the cost of pulp made in India 
from other sources? 

4*. W^ do not know their processes. 

12744. Q. You hope to be able to compete with the other 
pulp-? 

* A. Yes, we also hope to be- able to manufacture a 
’better quality of pulp, in comparison with the grass pulp* 
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It wi]l be stronger and at the same time superior in 
quality. 

12745. Mr. Rhodes.— Q. The paper industry has at- 
tempted to make out a case for protection. If we protect 
pulp, we must protect the paper manufacture! s ? 

A. Yes. 

1274$. Q. Then we had the Master Printers’ Association 
coming to us this morning. They don’t want any duty. 
We have the pulp manufacturer, the paper ^ manufacturer 
and the printer. How are we to reconcile these three 
interests ? 

A . If there is a tariff on paper, there must he a tariff 
also on pulp. 

12747. Q. I can quite see that the pulp manufacturer 
might he pi otected and over him the paper manufacturer, 
but I cannot see how it would he possible to protect the 
printer above that ? 

A . No, hut what interests us is that if the imp or ted pulp 
goes up in price* it could not compete with the Indian 
made. 

12748. Q. Tho effect of the duty is to raise the price 
temporarily anyhow ? 

A . Yes. 

12749. Mr. Coyajee — Q. Your view is that the advan- 
tages of bamboo pulp are such that if it gets a fair start, 
it would ultimately displace the other raw materials ? 

A. We hope so. 

12750. Q. You have recommended that the^ duty should 
be raised to 25 per cent, for giving this initial benefit to 
your industry. Have you any calculations on which you 
have based this particular figure ? 

A. That is about the difference betweeu tho cost of im- 
ported pulp and what we think it will cost us to start 
with. 

12751. Q . If you had this Protection the cost would fall 
later? 

A. Yes. 

12752. Q. With such advantages, it ought to ? 

A. Yes. 

1275S. Q. Your difficulty is only temporary and in a few 
years you must be better off ? 

A * Yes, in five years, perhaps. 

12754. Q. I want to ask you whether any concessions 
in the matter of getting bamboo from forests would be as 
acceptable as a big duty like this. Would they help you as 

A. We have got a concession already from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. 

12755. Q. Are the terms favourable ? 

A. They are not very favourable unless we manufacture 
on a much larger scale than at present. At present we 
have to pay a minimum lump sum to the Government of 
Bengal in the shape of royalty. 

12756. Q. Would you kindly enlighten us as to what 
proportion the royalty hears to the total cost ? 

A. I think about Rs. 10 a ton, on the initial capacity of 
the plant. 


12757. Q . Bo you think that the present cheap importa- 
tion of wood pulp is in the nature of a temporary dumping 
or is it going to last a faiily good number of years ? 

A. The very low prices that have been prevailing are 
undoubtedly due to dumping, but I am not qualified to 
say at what price they will be able to import in future. % 

12758. Mr. Narottam Morarjee. — How do you get 
your bamboos from the forest, by river or by train ? 

A. It is a long process they are floated down small 
streams to the main rivers ; then they are made up into 
rafts and floated down to Chittagong, where they are taken 
out of the river, baled and shipped by railway. 

12759. Q. What is your annual output ? 

A. The plant as at present arranged will turn out 
6,000 to 7,000 tons per year. 

12760. Q. Bo you think you will bo able to compete 
with Norwegian and Swedish pulp ? 

A. Yes, in quality the price depends upon the cost of 
getting the bamboo down. 

12761. Q. You can make good paper out of the bamboo 
pulp ? .... 

A. Excellent paper has been made in Great Britain out 
of our pulp • 

12762. Q. What kmds ? 

A. We can make the finest note pppet and practically all 


grades of paper. 

12763. Q How many years would it take to pnt your 
factory into lull working ? 

A. We expect to be v\rV.- 7 hi May. 

12764. Sir Edgar If rl /-.— Q. How long ago was 
it decided to start this Industry ? 

A. Early m 1910, 1 believe. I was not out here then. 

12765. Q. All the factors of the business have, of course, 
been carefully considered ? 

A. Yes. 

12766. Q. And ft was decided to be a valuable form of 
investment to take up ? 

A. Yes. 

12767. Q. I would suggest that since that time there has 
really been only one factor which has come to upset your 
plans and that is the possibility of an import duty on 
paper P 

A. No. The thiDg that has upset our plans is the cost. 
The estimate was made by experts, but it has been 


exceeded. . . , . - * .. 

12768. Q. T* i x ' r e^d : tirn« remained fiscally as 
they are at ' ■■ h s\ \ v :s to paper, would you still 

require protection ? 

A. I do not deny that a protective duty on paper would 

affect us* A „ , , . t _ . 

12769. Q. You have no fear of being rumed lithe duties 
remained as they are at present P 
A. I do not think so. 

12770. Q. But you probably would have a difficult time 

to start with? „ . , , , 

A. Yes, because our costs are higher than we expected. 
12771. Q. But you have some expectation of getting 


through ? 
A . Yes. 


Witness No. 88. 


Messrs. A. V. JOSEPH & CO., Saw Millers, Timber Merchants and Shipbuilders, 10, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 


Written statement, dated the 6th December 1921. 


12772. Q. 43. Yes, in timber, as timber merchants. 
Saw millowners as contractors for the supply of 
sleepers to Indian Railways and as exporters of tim- 
ber to other ports of India and to Europe. 

12773. Q. 44. Yes, Eorests, labour available, sea and 
river communications, elephants.. 

12774. Q . 45. It is of substantial importance to the 

economic prosperity of India. . , 

12775. Q. 46. The organisation and equipment ox 
the industry in India is not up to the level in other 


>unuties. , , _ . , , 

12776. Q. 47. Almost the whole world s markets. 

‘ 12777. Q. 46. (a) In the Indian maikoC wit n timbei 

’from Australia, Canada, America, Java and Siam. 

(b) In the Foreign markets, with the timber from 
America,. Canada, Norway, and Russia Competi- 
tion on Teak only with Siam, Java. Timber com- 


peting from other countries is mostly of inferior 
classes* * 

12778. Q. 49 In the way of sleepers for railways, 
our competitors are able to supply them creosoted. 
Inferior timber so treated fetches about Rs. 22 where 
we can supply better class of sleeper but not creosoted 
at Rs. 12. The railway companies prefer the former 
though we do* believe that ours $re better. 

12779 Q. 50. No. Protection -is wanted. 

12780. Q. 51. Nil. 

12781. Q. 52. Yes, we don’t suggest a remedy. 

We append a statement. 

19782. Q. 70. We intend import nig creosote and 

Liquid fuel for the purpose of treating sleepers from 

America * ** 

12783. Q. 71. The duty on Liquid fuel da 7$ per 
cent, if the fuel is used for its legitimate, use, if used 
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&s a wood preservative 0-1-6 per gallon is charged 
extra. We would ask that no duty be charged on 
both these items, as they are being used for a new 
industry. To get a footing the prepared article must 
be sold* at a low figure to prevent competition. 

* STATEMENT 

1*2784. Q . We are m the timber business duung the 
last 27 years. We have 3 mills for timber. 

We are the pioneers m the introduce :■-! ol all classes 
of timber other than teak into the markets in India 
and Europe, especially m respect of the supply of 
sleepers to the Indian railways. 

As regards sleepers, much inferior kinds of timber 
were allowed to be imported untreated. The Indian 
railways* are not prepared to accept our sleepers of 
certain kinds as inferior, but they are not inferior to 
those untreated sleepers supplied by our foreign 
competitors. 

As regards oreosoting in 1921, the Railway Board 
asked whether we could supply creosoted sleepers. 
We said at that time we were not able to do so 
When our contractors for the supply of sleepers 
increased, the railway and f<ftrest officers in reject- 
ing some classes of our sleepers, told us that they 
would accept them if they were creosoted, and that 
there was a vast future for such enterprise. W 7 e 
accordingly erected a plant started creosoting on the 


open tank system, we undeitook to supply these 
creosoted sleepers at Rs. 12-8 each, whereas America 
sold them in India at Rs. 22 each. Yet we were told 
that our price was higher than the price of better 
class of sleepers available in the country. Our con- 
tention is that better class of timber for conversion 
into sleepers is not available in sufficient quantity 
Moreover, they willingly pay Rs. 22 for still inferior 
timber ficm America. In the way of encouragement 
from Government, we were not given concessions 
which have been given to men who have not been so 
forward m improving the industry, and we were 
refused forests while we had every reason to hope 
from previous correspondence that we are sure to 
get. In one instance when wo applied for the lease 
of the forests, Government told us that we would be 
granted the forest if we would extract all the varie- 
ties of timber therein. No such condition had been 
made in any other case at that time, and we had a 
market for but a few of those varieties. So we could 
not accept it. Eventually we established a market 
for all these varieties. When we have done so, and 
asked that the forest may now be given to us with- 
out calling for a tender, Government refused. So 
neither can we get forests to get timber to be 
treated, nor orders for the supply of the creosoted 
article. Under such circumstances this industry 
newly started after expenditure of a large sum of 
money may die out for want of assistance. 


Mr. A. V. JOSEPH, of Messrs. S. A. V. JOSEPH & Go., Rangoon. 


Oral evidence, dated Rangoon, the 24th January 1922. 


12785. Piesident * — Q. You are the sole proprietor of 
the firm of Messrs. A. V. 'Joseph & Co.? 

A. Yes. 

12786. Q. You are saw milleis, timber merchants 
and shipbuilders? 

A. We are not building ships now. 

12787. Q. You are interested m timber as timber 
merchants, saw mill owners, as contractors for the 
supply of sleepers to Indian railways and as exporters 
of timber to other parts of India and to Europe? 

A. Yes. 

12788. Q. And you have to meet in the Indian 
market competition from Australia, Canada America, 
Java and Siam? 

A. Yes. 

12789. Q , And you also export timber from Burma 
to foreign markets? 

A. Yes. 

12790. Q. And you meet in foreign markets competi- 
tion from America, Canada, Norway and Russia? 

A. Yes. 

12791. Q. And you say that the railways purchase 
creosoted sleepers made of inferior timber at consider- 
ably higher rates than your timber which is of a 
better class and which is not creosoted ? 

A. Yes. 

12792, Q. And you seem to be making a grievance 
of it, But is not the creosoted timber far more dur- 
able for railway purposes than the better class of your 
timber which has not undergone that process? 

A. I do not think they are better. 

12793. Q. Then, how do you account for the fact 
that the railways pay Rs. 22 for the one and not even 
Rs. 12-8-0 for the other? 

A. We have learnt this from a reliable source. 

12794. You put that forward as a fact based on 
reliable information? 

A; Yes. 

12795. Q . But how do you account for the fact that 
the railways pay 80 per cent, more for inferior timber 
than for your superior timber? 

, A. They have paid the higher price. 

12796.- Q. Will- you please explain why? 

A* The explanation is that they prefer importing 
foreign goods. 

1^797. Surely there must be some grounds for 
such preference* - They afe not going to throw money 
away? ' ' 1 ’ ' ' 

A. Although f cannot prove my statement by docu- 
mentary evidence, I have strong reasons for believing 
that they are true. 


12798. Q. Bui could not the reason be that the 
foreign ciepsoted timber is worth more to the railways 
than your better class of timber? 

A. Burma timber is far better than the foreign 
creosoted timber. Yet they paid Rs. 22. This parti- 
cular instance is a fact. Any local railway authority 
can, it he likes, prove that it is not a fact. 

12799. Q. Assuming the fact as stated by you to be 
collect, the stuff must be worth for railway purposes 
the value that the railways are prepared to pay for 
it. 

A. Quite so. 

12800. Q. Then wliat is your grievance? 

A. My grievance is that for some reason or other 
they are not in favour of encouraging local manu- 
factures. 

12801. Q. You are establishing a plant for creosoting 
local timber? 

A. Yes. 

12802. Q* And for the, purpose of that industry you 
propose to import creosote and liquid fuel from 
America? 

A. From America and from England. 

12803. Q. You say “ The duty on liquid fuel is 7J- 
per cent, if the fuel is used for its legitimate use: 
if used as a wood preservative Rs* 0-1-6 per gallon is 
charged extra.” What do you mean by “ legitimate 
use?” 

A. I believe that oil fuel imported from other coun- 
tries if used for fuel purposes is charged only 7£ per 
cent, duty, but if we use it for treating timber an 
extra duty of 0-1-6 per gallon is charged. 

12804. Q. In order to muke your industry for 
creosoting Burma timber a success you say that no 
duty should be charged on liquid fuel and creosote. 

A. Yes. 

12805. Q. What prospects are there of your industry 
proving a success and expanding? 

A. Well, there are hundreds of industries success- 
fully working in America and England. 

12806. Q. Of creosoting timber? 

A. Yes. 

12807. Q. What is the effect of creosoting timber? 
Does it prolong the life of the timber? 

A. Yes. 

12808. Q. And make it more durable? 

A. Some of the experts say that it doubles the 
ordinary life of timber. 

12809, Q. That explains why the higher prices are 
paid. 

A. No. The pine timber which is imported into 
India is no good at all if it 'is not creosoted. It will 
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last only one or two years, if it is not creosoted. 
Therefore it is absolutely necessary that it should be 
creosoted before it is imported. 

12810. Q. Could you not successfully compete m the 
Indian and Burmese markets with foreign goods, 
without this concession which you ask for, and suc- 
cessfully establish your industry? 

A. Well, at the present moment we may be ablo 
to compete, but later on the foreign exporters 
reduce their price. 

12811. Q. At present you may be able to do it? 

. A. Yes, but the moment we set up our industry, 
the foreign exporters may reduce their price 

12812.' Q. If you gat an assure nee that if undue 
competition is brought to bear on your industry Gov- 
ernment will give you tariff protection, then will you 
be able to set up your industry? 

A. Yes. 

12818. Sir Ed (jar Holbertoa . — Q Mr. Joseph, I want 
to clear up the position with regard to these sleepers. 
Is it not the case that while there aie good woods in 
Burma like “ pyinhado ” which can "be used foi 
sleepers without preparation, there are a very large 
number of other woods which are not good enough 
to be used without preparation ? 

A. Yes. 

12814. Q . And your idea in 1 this creosote 

plant is to make use of these ■ i ' • sleeper pur- 
poses? 

A. Yes. 

12815. Q. And you were partly induced to take that 
line by the fact that you have got a forest in which 
you have got to work all the trees off? 

A. Partly for that reason, but on the other hand 
that is my line of business. 

12816. Q. But up-to-date the sleeper business of 
Burma has been in the class of wood which can bo 
used for sleepers without preparation? 

A. Yes. 

12817. Q. Are you finding difficulty in getting that 
wood for all your sleepers? 

A. Pyinhado is not available in large quantities. 

12818. 0 Y. n .* ' y.T say the iVi.lv. a\> hip-c turned 
down your q.oitsc 0:2 rf Bs. 12-8-0 in favour of another 
quotation Oi B*. 22, were you able to give delivery 
to the railw#s? 

A. I did not undertake to supply pyinhado , but 
creosoted sleepers only. 

32819. Q. What supply could you give them? 

A. We could give 5 lakhs of sleepers a year. 

12820. Q. Have you got the plant to produce that? 

A. Yes. I shall be very pleased if the Commission 
will examine that. 

12821. Q. How many lakhs have you turned out? 

A. I have not turned out any, because I have not 
got any order. 

12822. Q. You want the railway* + o ba^l- 
industry that has not actually come ro the stage of 
production? 

A. It is not a new industry. They are buying 
from other countries. 

12823. Q. But have you actually produced any 9 

A. How can I produce any without getting orders? 

12824. Q. You must produce some and give samples. 

A. They have experimented on the wood for several 
years. 

12825. Q. As a business man would vou place 
orders for a large quantity of a material the quality 
of which you have had no ‘opportunity of testing? 
There is no question that creosoted sleepers could be 
used. But ray point is that you have not so far proved 
to the world -that your plant can produce them in 
numbers. 

A. The Government, have spent lakhs and lakhs of 
rupees over the experiment for a number of years 
and it has been proved a success I cannot spend 
individually many lakhs without an assurance that 
I can sell my sleepers. 

12826. Q. Could you not manufacture a few thou- 
sand' sleepers and send them to the railways as 
sa&iples? 

\ A. Yes. - 

, .•'T2827* Q. We are dealing with the tariff question 
fe&d'we cannot go into industrial matters. But it did 
Igpetfr to me that you were making a complaint 
before giving the railways an opportunity to test 
your material. 

A. I do not want to make a complaint I have 
Started an entirely new business in Burnia, but they 


have blocked my regular business because I have 
started this industry. 

12828. Q. Who have blocked your business? 

A. The railways. ' 

12829. Q. In what way? # 

A. They refuse to pass my existing contract. 

12880. Q. Because you happened to start this 
business ? 

A. Yes. 

12831. Q. Of couise that is a matter which you 
must represent to the Local Government. I do not 
think the Commission can deal with that. 

What you want leally is protection for this indus- 
tiy if it ever comes to a producing stage? 

A. Yes. 

12832. Q. And the protection you would advocate is 
that you should get the materials for preparing your 
sleepers cheap 9 You want your creosote imported 
free ? 

A. I want free import of cieosote: I also want 
five years monopoly for treated sleepers in Burma. 

32838. Q. That 1 think is entirely outside the scope 
of this Commission, b do not know what the Presi- 
dent’s ruling may be on that point. But what is the 
exact fiscal help which you require from us? 

A. I am afraid that if I were to establish my 
industry successfully, foreign exporters would reduce 
their prices and undersell me. In that case I may 
not be able to sell my goods. 

12834. Q And therefore you would have us legislate 
against that? 

A. I propose that some sort of duty should be 
charged on this imported timber. 

32835 Q Would you advocate an import duty on 
foreign sleepers ? 

A. Yes. 

12836. Q. Have you thought -out how much that 
would be? 

A. I would roughly say 20 to 25 per cent. 

12837. Q. Bo you think that in that way the 

railways would be enabled to get your sleepers 

cheaper? 

A. It would help the local industry. 

32838. Q. I grant you that point, but there are 
of the situation to be considered, and we 
.h«Tr-' :o look at the matter from all sides. This 25 

per cent, duty would help the local industry, but 

would it enable the railways to get their sleepers 
cheap ? 

A. My contention is that even now they are not * 
getting their supplies cheap ; they are paying high 
rates. 

12839. Q. Could you supply them cheaper thafi the 
foreign suppliers? 

A. Yes: at present I can. 

12840. Q. Then why do you want protection? 

A. Because, later on, when my industry is in a 
flour idling state, they may sell cheaper than myself. 

I have got only one plant, but they have hundreds. 

12841 Q. If you can produce cheaper in what way 
can protection help you? 

A. At present they are charging high prices, but 
later on they will reduce their prices Take the case 
of the sugar industry. 

12842. Q. You want an assurance of future protec- 
tion? 

A. Yes. 

12843. Q . You say you can provide the railways with 
a Lood quality of creosoted sleeper cheaper Ilian they 
can get it abroad? 

A. Yes. 

12814 Q, But don't you think it is possible that 
the railways have not considered your quotation 
seriously because you have not yet arrived at the pro- 
d’utive stage 9 

A. Thev have not told us that. When * I had not 
started the plant they were anxious that I should 
start it, but when I have really started and am at 
the working stage they do not want to take my 
sleepers. 

'12845. Q. Is it the Burma railways or the Indian 
railwavs which rejected your tenders? 

A. Indian railways 

32846. Q. They have refused your tenders? 

A. Yes. 

12847. As far as this Commission is concerned, 
you want a protection of 20 to 25 per cent, duty on 
imports? “ / ■ 

A. Yes. 

12848. Q. Do you want anything else? 



A. I ask that for five years no contract should bo 
given to any one else for treated sleepers in Burma. 

I am a pioneer m this industry. 

12849. Q . And you want free impoit of cieosote and 
hquid fuel? 

A. Yes. 

12850. Q. These are the three things that you 
actually want? 

A. Yes. 

12851. Q . And you do not think that the railways 
will be really placing themselves in one person’s 
hands? 

A . I want only a monopoly for 5 per cent, of the 
‘ailway lequirements. 

12852. Q. But foi five years you want to prevent 
the import of creosoted sleepers? 

A . No : not that. I want the railways not to place 
an order with any other person in Burma for five 
years. 

12853. Q. You mean you want a monopoly over local 
manufacturers for five yeais? 

A. Yes. 0 

12854. Q. You do not mind ii« they buy their addi- 
tional requirements from other markets? 

A. No. 

12855. Q . You are not building ships at present? 

A. We are not building ships now. 

12856. Q . Bo you ask the Commission to give you 
any help for the shipbuilding industry? 

A. I will be only too glad if the Commission will 
in any way help me. My request at present is for 
protection to my existing ships. 

12857. Q. I very much doubt whether it is within 
our scope. Is there at present any existing shipbuild- 
ing industry? 

A! No. 

12858. Q. You Want some of the ships that you 
built during the war to be protected? 

A. Yes. 

12859. Mr. Narottam Mururjec . — Q What is the 
quantity of creosote that you require for your sleepers? 

A. About 80 per cent, liquid fuel and 20 per cent, 
creosote. 

12860. Q. Bo you think that the railways can do 
without foreign sleepers? 

A. Untreated sleepers? Is that what you mean? 
Undoubtedly they can. 

12861 Q. Then, why do they want treated sleepers? 

A. Because the foreign sleepers, if they are not 
tieated, cannot last for more than 2 or 3 years. 

12862. Q. Have you got good woods in India in 
sufficient quantity? 

A. There are good woods, but not in sufficient 
quantity. 

12868. Q. Then are you in a position to supply 5 
lakhs of creosoted sleepers or more than that? 

A. We are in a position to supply even more than 
5 lakhs. 

12864. Sir Montacjxi Webb. — Q. I understand. Mr 
Joseph, that you are in favour of a policy of protection 
so far as your particular industry is concerned? I 
mean your sleeper industries. 

A. Yes. 

12865. Q. And I understand that the protection you 
ask for is 25 per cent, ad valorem ? 

A. Yes. 

12866. Q. On sleepers only? 

A. I said sleepers and other timber. 

12867. Q. And also you are asking that liquid fuel 
should come in at a lower rate of duty than at 
present? 

A. Yes. 

12868. Q . In answer to Question No. 46 you say : 
“ The organisation and equipment of the industry in 
India is not up to the level of that of other countries.” 

A. Yes. 

12869. Q. Where is it deficient? 

A. The mills in America and other places are of 
far better type. 

^ 12870. Q. In what way better? You mean they can 
, up timber more quickly or more economically? 

* I believe so 5 . 

r 4l2$7!L. $^And if you were to . receive this amount 
of long would it be before you would 

be able "Created sleepers at a lower rate 

than foreign ? 'Could you com- 

pete with them froni the vet^fimt? 

A. Yes. 

12872. Q. By the aid of 25 per cent, import duty, 
you could overcome foreign competition how? - 


A. Yes. 

12873. Q . The cieosoting process, I understand , is 
only required for the softer woods which the white 
ants are likely to eat. 

A. Creosotmg is required for the softer as well as 
foi certain hard woods. 

12874. Q. Why are the sleepers creosoted? It is to 
preserve them against what? 

A. It is to give them longer life. 

12875 Q. But is that only because of while ants or 
for other reasons also? 

A. Mainly white ants, and other reasons also. 

12876, Q . Then protection is really required for 
cheaper and softer kinds of wood. It is not necessary 
to cieosote hard woods. I have never heard of hard 
woods being creosoted. 

A. An expert who examined these hard woods gave 
his opinion that certain kinds of hard wood were 
also suitable for creosoting. 

12877. Q. Have any Australian timbers been im- 
ported creosoted? 

A. I am not aware of treated wood being imported. 

12878. Q. In fact I have heard that Australian 
jar rah sleepers have been eaten by white ants before 
now. 

A. Yes. 

12879. Mr. Goyajec . — Q. Mr. Joseph, you can 
already at prc-c-n^ undercut the dealers in foreign 
sleepers by ai,vi; Rs. 9-8-0, and all that you require 
is a sort of assured market? 

A. Yes. 

12880. Q. Then, on what basis have you calculate *d 
the import duty of 25 per cent, which you are demand- 
ing? 

A. That is only a rough figure. 

12881. Q. You only want some sort of advantage: 
it might be 10 per cent, or 20 per cent. You do not 
attach any great value to the exact amount? 

A. No 

12882. Q. In the second place why do you desire 
a 25 per cent, duty not only on sleepers, but on all 
timbers that are imported? 

A. Because I understand that timbers are coming 
from Penang and Singapore and other places to 
India. If we have "got a tariff, we could produce 
a large quantity. 

12883. Q. So you are claiming protection not only 
for sleepers but also for any other construction work 
which you can carry on with the help of Hu mm 
timber? 

A. Yes. 

12884. Mr. Manf. — Q. You refer to the duty on 
liquid fuel used for treating sleepers? 

A. Yes. 

12885, Q. Can you tell me the value of an imperial 
gallon of liquid fuel? 

A. At present they charge six annas per gallon. 

12886. Q. I wanted to find out what percentage the 
specific duty of 0-1-6 per gallon beais to the actual 
value per gallon. 

A. A fairly large percentage 

12887. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas. — Q . When Mr. 
Coyajee asked you whether you were keen on 25 per 
cent, duty, vou mentioned that you simply wanted to 
get some advantage over foreign timber and that you 
did not attach any great value to the exact amount. 
Now, ma\ I ask you how this 25 per cent, duty, 
if imposed 2 will help you? 

A. It will help in this way The foreign markets 
are better placed than o^ur selves, and generally they 
cut down their prices. We are theretore at a dis- 
advantage, 

12888 Q. You say' that your price for sleepers was 
Rs. 12-8-0 against Rs. 22 in America and that not- 
withstanding this fact the American supply was pre- 
ferred to yours? 

A. Yes. 

12889. Q. Between Bs. 12-8 and 22 there is a vast 
difference? 

A. 80 per cent. 

12890. Q . Is this 25 per cent, going to help you? 

A. No. They said that America was prepared to 
supply for Rs. 14. 


12891. Q. Then your figure 22 is not quite correct? 

A. That is quite correct. On one shipment worth 
25 lakhs, the Government paid about Rs. 22 a piece. 
When we said that we could manufacture sleepers 
here and supply them at Rs. 12-8, they , said' that 
they would go into the matter. And 
aitetwards tfe 
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12892. Q. They will always compete with you and 
bring down the price? 

A . Yes. 


12893. Q. I leally cannot understand this. You say 
that timber was imported from America. 

A. Yes. 

12894. Q, And even though your price was Bs. 12-8, 
R&. 22 were actually paid? 

A. Yes. 

12895. Q. For American timber? 

A. Yes. 


12896. Q. I cannot understand what can have been 
the object. 

A. The reason was that we had not sleepers ready 
to supply them. We said we were going, to erect a 
plant and that we would supply them with sleepers 
at Rs 12-8. 

12897. Q. Do you want 25 per cent, import duty 
plus a monopoly for five years? 

A. Yes, for Burma. 

12898. Q. You think that is a fair demand? 

A. I think it is reasonable, if you want to encour- 
age the new industry in India, 

12899. Q. Are you interested in shipbuilding? 

A. Yes. 

12900. Q. Can you tell the Commission what the 

prospects of ship-building in Burma are? Have you 
any experience of it? 

A. We have lost many lakhs of rupees in that 
business. As for the future of ship-building, I am 
not prepared to say much. 

12901 Q. You know r that only recently the Govern- 
ment of India have undertaken to encourage ship- 
building in India. 

A. Yes. 

12902. Q. Don’t you think that will encouiage ship- 
building? 

A. I think that might. But at present there is 
no use of building ships. 

12903. Q. my? 

A. A number of ships built in India and Burma 
is now unprotected. There is no insurance and so 
the money invested on ships is not safe. 

12904. Sir Maneckjee Dtt'lnbhou . — Q. You want a 
duty of 20 to 25 per cent, on all timber imported into 
the country and also that all materials such as 
liquid fuel, etc., should be exempted. That is what 
you want? 

A Yes 

12905. Q In answer to Question No ; 50 you say in 
vour written statement that no protection is wanted. 

A. Since then I thought over the matter. 

12900 Q. You a'c now of opinion that protection is 
required for your industry 9 

A. Yes. 

12907 Q T understood you to sav that if these con- 
ditions are granted — you will be able to supply 5 per 
cent, of the total requirements of the railways. 

A. Yes 5 per cent. 


12908. Q . The remaining 95 per cent, must be 

imported go to £0 per cent, can be supplied 

by India Only about 60 per cent, will have to he 
imported I have got an order for the supply every 
year of some few lakhs of untreated sleepers. 

12909. Q. That will come up to 5 per cent.? 

’A. No, more than that It may come to more 
than 15 per cent, of the Indian railway requirements. 


12910. Q. In how many years time can you be self- 


supporting? 

A. That largely depends upon 


-the local Govern- 


ment. . • 

12911. Q. Can you give us some idea m how many 
years you will become self-supporting. 

A. ft is rather a difficult question. If proper 
encouragement is given in Burma we may produce 
a much larger quantity than at present within five 
years. 

12912. Q. What quantity of this creosote do you 

Jl. We have given an order for about 2,000 
gallons. 

12913. Q. That is the maximum, isn’t it? 

A. No, that is the minimum. 

12914. Q. What is the value of the 2,000 gallons? 

A. It costs about Rs. 3,500. 

12915. Q. You want this to be exempted from duty. 

It is not much after all. I want to understand how 
this exemption will .help you 

A. Creosote is available at a much cheaper rate. 
Therefore those people are able to produce sleepers 
at a cheaper rate. • • 

12916. Q. Theif what about this liquid fuel? How 
much of it do you import? 

A. Liquid fuel is available locally. The 
B O. C promise to supply us. 

12917. Q. So it comes to this, that you want 25 per 
cent, on timber only. 

A. And 5 years contract 

12918. Q. You wish your own industry m Burma to 
be protected to this extent? 

A. Yes. 

12919. Q. Have you got any other competitors in 
Burma? 

A. None at present. 

12920. Q . Even in the creosote and timber business? 

A. There are many firms dealing in timber. 

12921. Q. All these companies. supply some lakhs of 
sleepers to the railway companies in India? 

A. Yes. 

12922. Q. Does it pay small companies to supply 
these? I want to know if they are supplying at a 
loss. 

A. No. 

12923. Q. Your principal competitors are America, 
Java and Singapore? . . 

A. At present. As soon as I start this business, 

I expect local competition. 

12924. Q. You cannot expect protection against 
local competition. 

A. I ask for protection because I am a pionee . 

12925. Q. We cannot give protection to you omy 
and refuse it to others in Burma. You want a mono- 
poly, that is that no other persons should be engaged 
in a similar trade in Burma? < . 

A. Yes, because it is a new industry in Burma. 

12926. Q. Why should it be given to you and not to* 
others? . 

A. Because nobody has come forward. 

12927. Q . How many lakhs of rupees have you put 
in this business? 

A. A few lakhs. 

12928. Q. What do you want this protection for? 

A. I want protection for creosoted timber 

12929. Q . You do not ' want protection for other 
timber? 

A. No. 


Witness No. 89 . 


G. S, HARDY, Esa., UOMh Chief Collector of Customs, Burma, Rangoon. 


Written statement, dated the 22nd December 1921. 


12930. Q. 1- Free Trade. No. 

. 12931. Q. 2. More suitable. I doubt if the general 
rate of duty couldr be increased much beyond 11 per 
cent, with any advantage to the revenue. 

12932. Q . 3 and 4. I consider that the principles on 
which the tariff is already based are broadly speaking 
the most suitable to Indian conditions. The more 
yniform the tariff the -more easily and equitably can 


it be administered. In particular I am opposed to 
making the duty on an article dependent on the 
purpose to which it is to be put, where this can be 
avoided. There are but few examples of this in the 
present tariff, and most are the. result of. special 
conditions and it would he unwise, I consider, tb 
add to their number without very cogent rm&om* 
Concessions of this nature are peculiarly liable to 
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abuse; they necessitate inquisition into industrial 
accounts, and destroy the linality of tlie clearance 
transaction. The number of articles assessed at 
fktes different from the general rate or passed free 
of duty should 1 suggest bo as small as possible 
Wher$ such articles are not capable of very clear and 
exclusive definition bordci -line cases are certain to 
arise, and where the decision is against the importei 
he is very apt to consider himself hardly treated 
Moreover such cases are often difficult to decide, and 
are apt to be dealt with differently at different poits 
when they first arise. I might cite as examples 
that have for years been the subject of dispute 
between the public and the Customs Department, 
articles on the border-line between “ hardware ” 
and “component parts of machinery ” (Articles 53 
and 89 of Schedule II to the Tariff Act of 1921). 

12933. Q . 6. Neither m theory nor in practice. 
Such duties cannot fairly be imposed, without grant- 
ing tariff concessions in respect of plant and working 
stores to the Indian manufacturer, conditional on such 
plant and stores, being employed in the industry m 
question. In my reply to queries 3 and 4 1 have 
explained why 1 &nr opposed to sjich concessions 
In theory, moreover, though I am not in favour of 
a deliberately protective tariff, I do not deplore the 
general protective effect of a substantial revenue 
tariff, 

12934. Q. 15. No. I believe it to be the case that 
most of the Dominions that have taken powers to 
protect their industries against measures of this kind 
have very% rarely found it necessary to use *them. 
Canada has used her anti-dumping legislation on occa- 
sions, but her position is unique among British terri- 
tories on account of her immediate propinquity to the 
United States. All the Dominions with legislation 
of this nature have found it necessary to demand 
declarations from exporters of a most exhaustive 
and detailed nature. Failure to produce correct 
declarations means trouble for importers and the 
whole system would prove particularly harrassing in 
India. I do not consider the results likely to accrue 
from such measures would be sufficiently valuable 
to outweigh their detrimental effect on genuine 
trade, coupled with the increased cost of adminis- 
tration they would necessitate. 

12935. Q. 26. I do not think India has anything to 
gain by bargaining over tariffs. The greater part of 
India’s exports are admitted into the countries of 
destination free or at very low rates of duty. The 
principal exceptions are tea and sacks (but not 


sacking), and in the former case the duties levied 
are in no sense protective. 

12936. Q. 30. Ordinarily export duties should be 
imposed purely for revenue purposes and should be 
confined to produce of which India is the sole or prin- 
cipal pioducer. In such cases the greater part of the 
burden of the duties will fall oil the foreign con- 
sumer. But see also my reply to 33 below. 

12937. Q 33. I see no objection to a small export 
duty on foodstuffs, and in years of scarcity I should 
prefer an increase in the export duty to direct control 
of export. Exports of foodstuffs from India form a 
trivial proportion of the total crops, but their effect 
on prices is out of all proportion to their amount. 
The 1919 famine showed how vast are the reserve 
stores of grain which India normally carries, and in 
a bad year control of expoit may well lead to hoard- 
ing of supplies, against the cessation of control, to 
an amount exceeding what would have been exported 
had there been no control. The export duty on rice 
is too trivial to have affected production or prices. 
Yet it has produced a substantial revenue. Similar 
small duties might with advantage ’be imposed on 
other food-err'r* to be raised to a substantial rate 
in yea*s oi -.1 «i iago. The normal duties would not 
affect materially either production or the price that 
the producer obtained. Enhanced duties in famine 
years should not diminish production since, despite 
the duties, there would inevitably be some rise in 
prices. 

12938. Q. 35. My answer to both queries is in the 
negative. For the reasons stated in my reply to query 
26 I think India has too little to gain from preference. 
The administration of a system of preference requires 
the most troublesome inquisition into the origin of 
materials used and the location of labour employed 
in manufacture and also into costs of manufacture, 
packing and transport and innumerable other details. 
The trouble this would involve to exporters and 
importers might well outweigh the advantages of the 
preference given to the British manufacturer. For 
an idea of the difficulties involved I would suggest 
a reference to the proceedings of the Imperial Cus- 
toms Conference which met in London during 
February and March of the current year. Australia 
recently contemplated legislation to enable her to 
extend her preferential tariff to any country pre- 
pared to reciprocate. I do not know whether this 
proposal has been put into force; if it has, it will 
complicate the position considerably, particularly if 
other Dominions follow suit. 


Oral evidenoe, dated Rangoon, the 24th January 1922. 


12939. President . — Q . Mr. Hardy, you are the Chief 
Collector of Customs, Burma? 

* A. Yes. 

12940. Q . In answer to Question No. 1 you say you 
favour a policy of free trade, and later on you explain 
that the interest of consumers should out-weigh all 
other considerations. Is that the reason why you 
favour free trade? Can you give us any other reasons 
why you favour a free trade policy? 

A . I think that on general grounds it makes for 
general prosperity rather than anything which introduces 
friction in the general flow of trade. 

12941. Q. You think that the policy of free trade 
conduces to the growth of national wealth? 

A . On the whole yes. 

12942. Q. And therefore you favour a free trade 
policy? 

, A. Yes, hut I have said later on that I do not 
deplore the general protective effect of a substantial 
revenue tariff. 


12943. Q. You think that national wealth will be 
promoted by means of free trade? 

A. Yes. 



have been continuing it for a large number of years 
are doing so with the effect of diminishing their 
national wealth. 

A. I won’t go so far as that. 

12947. Q. We are told that Great Britain built up 
her industries under protective tariffs before she adopt- 
ed free trade. Do you know anything about that? 

A. No. 

12948. Q. If that were so, would you modify your 
views ? 

A. Possibly 

12949 Q. If Lee trade is regarded as leading to the 
growth of national wealth, most of the big countries 
would readily adopt it and would not continue their 
protective policy. Would it not be so? 

A. It might be difficult to change a policy once it is 
adopted. 

12950. Q. England did it. It changed its policy? 

No answer. 

12951. Q. In answer to Question No. 15 which asks 
whether you would grant special protection against 
foreign goods favoured by such measures as dumping, 
bounties, subsidies or transport concessions, you say 
“no,” and you continue I believe it to be the case that 
most of the dominions that have taken powers to 
protect their industries against measures of this ^ kind 
have very rarely found it necessary to use them. Da 
you think that is due to the fact that the powers were 
there and that the countries which dumped before these 
powers were taken were afraid of continuing that 
policy for fear of retaliation? Do you think that the 
# existence of ^ these powers in those countries brought 
laboufc the result you indicate? . 

A. Partly perhaps* but not altogether - 
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12952. Q. The existence of the powers must have 
contributed to the result? 

A. It is possible. 

12953. Q. Do you think that India also should take 
such powers in order to produce the same effect? 

-4. I do not think it will be worth her while until 
it is proved that it will have the same effect. 

12954 ; Q. Assuming that it has the same effect, 
then it is all to her good? 

A. No, because there are some disadvantages, at any 
rate in the way the system has been worked in the 
Dominions. It involves a great many harassing 
enquiries from the importers and exporters. 

12955. Q. You say that the whole system would 
prove particularly harassing in India. You mean it 
would-be harassing to the Customs officers? 

A . No, harassing to the trade. 

12956. Q. Do you speak as a Customs officer dealing 
with the existing tariff? 

A. I speak as a Customs officer who has had the 
advantage of discussing this matter with Customs 
officers from the Dominions. 

12957. Q. I want to know whether your difficulty 
was more as an administrative officer than in regard 
to the fiscal effects of this measure on the trade, 
commerce and industries of the country. 

A. I think the benefit to trade which such measures 
might give would be more than outweighed by the 
harassing effect of them. 

12958. Q. You would view with equanimity the 
efforts of other countries to destory your local indus- 
tries by means of bounties, subsidies and other 
measures. You would do nothing to protect your 
industries even under those conditions? 

A. I would do nothing by way of tariff protection 
for that purpose. 

12959. Q. What else would you do? I would draw 
your attention to the question. The question is 
‘‘ Would .you grant special protection?” Your answer 
is “ No.” Wodld you give any other form of protec- 
tion? 

A. I have not considered any other practical measure 
which might be taken. I dare say there are some. 

12960. Q. You would in theory agree that under 
those conditions the State should give protection to 
local industries? 

A. I am not p^enared to give a general answer to that 
question. I !■•'* U each particular case should be 
considered on its merits. 

129bl. Q. You adhere to the written answer that 
you have given? 

A . Yes. I have only considered the question from 
the point of view of the tariff. 

12962. Sir Manechjce Dadabhoy.—Q. Your main 
objection to protection, I understand, is because it 
will have a harassing effect? 

A. Yes. 

12963. Q. In answer to Question No. 2 you say 44 I 
doubt if the general rate of duty could be increased 
much beyond 11 pet cent, with any advantage to the 
revenue.” Am I to gather from this that you are in 
favour of a general duty of 11 per cent.? 

A. I am in favour of a general duty within those 
limits sufficient to raise the revenue which the 
Government of India may require. 

12964. Q. Am I iwunderstand that 11 per cent, is 
your maximum? 

A. I think the duty should be at a uniform rate. I 
would not* put it higher, than that. . 

12965. Q. The effect of your paragraphs 2’ and 3 is 
that you are advocating a* uniform rate of duty? 

A. I want it to be as uniform pr^sillc 
12966: Q. You think* that a uniform duty should be 
imposed instead of a separate duty for each article? 

A. I mean that in the whole tariff there should be 
as few exceptions as possible to the uniform rate of 
duty. 

‘ 12967. Q. You say “ The number of articles assess- 
ed at rates different from the general rate or passed 
iree of duty should I suggest be as small as possible.” 

„ A. Yes. 

12968. Q. You would like to bring them all under 
one category if possible? 

A . Yes. 

12969. Q. You want to minimise differentiations 9 
A. Yes. That is my point. 

12970. Q- You want to do so because you find a 

number of border-line cases? 


A. Yes. There are a certain number of border-line 
cases. Tho difficulty of distinguishing between items 
assessable at 2J per cent, and those assessable at 11 , 
per cent, cause -very frequent complaints. My 
suggestion would avoid that trouble. 

12971. Q. At the end of your paragraph 6 you^say 
“ In theory, moreover, though I am not in favour of a 
deliberately protective tariff , I do not deplore the 
general protective effect of a substantial revenue 
tariff.” You thmk that this consummation has been 
achieved by the existing revenue tariff? 

A. To a certain extent, though not altogether. 

. 12972. Q. i am referring to the tariff which was 
increased in 1921. Do you think that this consumma- 
tion that you contemplate has been to a certain extent 
effected by that system? 

A The existing tariff gives a large number of 
concessions to particular industries and to particular 
types of consumers who get their goods either free or 
at 2-J- per cent. 

12973. Q. You cannot devise any system which 
would be free from some exceptions? 

A. No. f • . 

12974. Q. The existing policy has been good? 

A Yes. 

12975. Q . But you would not objoct to modifying 
the existing tariff? 

A. I would not object to modifying it m the direction 

°* “ L - putting a lot of tho 2J per cent, items 

at 1 

1 ’ ' ' ’ 1 conclusion, of yours would logically 

lead to a protective tariS. The line of demarcation 
would be almost negligible. 

1 y— - r -;ii T protective tariff. 

12'hT. 0 i.,>. you modify the views of a free 
trader to that extent. You are not a rank free trader? 

A. No. 

12978. Q, In your answer to Question No. 33 you 
say “ I see no objection to a small export duty on 
foodstuffs, and in years of scarcity I should prefer an 
increase in the export duty to direct control of ex- 
port.” From this I Understand that you are against 
control of any kind. 

A. I do not like control of any foodstuffs. 

12979. Q. You do not^see any objeol.on to an export 
duty on foodstuffs. We have got an export duty on 
rice. On what other foodstuffs would you recommend 
a duty? 

A. 1 would recommend a small duty on wheat, and 

possibly puhes. 

12980. {). Yhat percentage of duty would you 
recommend? 

A. About the same rate as is at present put on rice 
3 annas a maund. 

12981. Q . Would that no interfere with prices in 
any way? 

A. It would have a very small effect, less than 1 per 
cent. The present dti+y on rice works out at about 1 
per cent. 

T29S2 Q In the case of rice it has no effect either „ 
on production or on export? 

A I do not think it has anv appreciable effect on 
either. 

12983. Q. In the same way you would recommend a 
duty on wheat? 

A. Yes. 

12984. Q, What is the proportion of the exported 
foodstuffs to the total crops? Have you worked it 
out? 

A. The figure^ were w<vkcd out (as near as thov 
could be worked out) I think in 1919, when I was 
working in the office of the Foodstuffs Commissioner. 
Mv impression is (speaking from momorv that we 
estimated the total production of India to be something 
between 60 and 100 million tons. It was not less than 
60 million and not more than 100 million. 

129S5, Q. You could not come to a more definite 
conclusion? 

A. No. 

12986. Q What was tho export ? 

A. About 4 to 4 1- million tons. 

12987. Q. You worked out these figures? 

A. I was concerned with the discussions regarding 
them. 

12988. Q. Are these figures available to this Com- 
mission? We want to try and get these figures. 

A. I think you will find a good deal about them ,*r 
Mr. Innes’ report on the foodstuffs operations in ftl§ 

, 2^2 
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12989. Q. Then you think that the export duty on 
rice has not had any efieet on the production of rice? 
a A . Not appreciably. 

12990. Q. What is your meaning \\ lion you say that 
similar small duties might with advantage be imposed 
on c othor f '■ J „ rr~ r , to be raised to a substantial rate 
in years ol u. - . You mean the staple crops? 

A. Yes, those other than rice. 

12991. Mr, Jamnadas Dwaikadas . — Q, Mr. Hardy, 
you were in Bombay before you became Chief Collec- 
tor of Customs, Burma, were you not? 

A. Yes. 

12992. Q. You had experience in the Customs De- 
partment in Bombay? 

A. For a short time m 1914, at the beginning of the 
war. 

12998. <8. In 1919 you were in Bombay? 

A. I came back as Collector of Customs towards the 
end of 1919. 

12994. Q. You would rather have a uniform duty ‘ 
than have distinctions made with regard to the duties 
on various articles. r But you would not go so far as 
not to exempt an^ article from duty? 

A. There are obviously certain articles m the ease 
of which exceptions must be made. 

12995. Q. You moan that by adopting your proposal 
you would avoid a good deal of trouble? 

A . Yes, we should avoid a good deal of confusion. 

12996. Q. By that do you mean that the distinctions 
made entail an unnecessarily heavy cost on the 
administration? 

A. I am not speaking from the point of view of the 
administration. I am speaking from the point of view 
of the trade. I think it causes confusion to the trade, 
which they would gladly see done away with. 

1299*7. Q. You mean to say that it is harassing to 
the trade? 

A . Yes. They do not like it. 

12998. Q. Do you find any effort on the part of the 
traders to get their articles exempted? 

A . Men frequently complain that someone gets a 
particular article at 2J per cent, while they have to 
pay 11 per cent, for a very similar article. 

12999. Q. Please illustrate that. 

A, We assess apparel at 11 per cent, and silk at 20 
per cent If apparel contains even the smallest piece 
of silk it is assessed at the higher rate. That means a 
complete examination of every consignment of apparol. 
It possibly happens that 90 per cent, are assessed at 
11 per cent. The remaining 10 per cent, are assessed 
at the higher rate simply because some silk is contained 
in them. Similar distinctions arise in the case of 
accessories of motor ears and motor lorries, one of 
which is assessed at 11 per cent, and the other at 20 
per cent. Similarly the distinction between com- 
ponent parts of machinery and hardware is a frequent 
source of dispute. 

18000. Q . That is with regard to articles in which 
confusion is possible, like apparel and silk. But take 
two articles in regard to which there is no confusion 
possible, for instance iron and steel and cloth. There 
you would not object to the distinction? 

A, No. 

13001. Q. If the Commission found it necessary to 
recommend more for steel and iron and less for cloth, 

- that would not confuse you, because those two are 
quite distinct. 

A. No. There would be no confusion. 

13002. Q, You say “ Ordinarily export duties should 
be imposed for revenue purposes and should be con- 
fined to produce ot which India is the sole or principal 
producer. In such cases the greater part of the bmaen 
of the 'duties will fall on the foreign consumer”. I 
‘ think this refers to articles like jute or tea in regard 
to .which India has a monopoly? 

A,* Yes. # 

18008. Q* Take the case of certain i*w materials 
which ~h#U&e& for manufacturing purposes in India 
the "jeost of the manufactured article to 
: ^ ^ f "Won’t you „ recommend an 

. W f^ w in direct competition 
with else. Take the 

ease of . ^ Butting an export 

duty on mang&ne&e trade alto- 

gether. 1 would not kill me expofrl trade iaefaTy in 
order to give the Indian manufacturer - cheaper mater 
rials. 7 * ■ 


18U04. Q. Take an article which is exported in largo 
quantities to other countnes and imported buck to 
mdia in the shape ot a munufaetuied article. Suppose 
it is found that it would be more paying to manu- 
iactuie the at tide m India. \\on’t you then 
jccommend an expoit duty? To take a specific 
instance, take myrobalans. They are exported m large 
quantities outside of India and are imported back m 
large quantities m the loim of tannic acid, and so on. 
The cost of the manufactured aiticie computed to the 
cost ot the law material is very heavy. Won’t you 
have an expoit duty on myrobalans m order to enable 
the manufacturer here to manufacture the raw aiticie? 

A, No. 1 would not, because the total amount of 
myrobalans exported is an infinitesimal fraction of the 
total quantity available. No Indian trade could 
possibly absoib the whole forest output of myrobalans. 
Such being the case why should not India gain the 
benefit of selling the surplus outside? 

13005. Q. Then what is the reason for the Industry 
not having existed in India to any considerable extent? 

4. I ha\e not particular views on the point. 

18006. Q. There is a very interesting pomt that you 
make m your answer to Question No. 38. You say 
that you would prefer to increase the export duty in 
years of scarcity to direct control of export. We have 
had evidence in the Punjab from various witnesses on 
the subject. Almost all of them seemed to prefer 
control to export duty. Would you mind elaborating 
your reasons for preferring this? 

4. I think in the first place it is much more easily 
worked. In the second place it is much less liable 
to abuse than control. It does not interfere, to any- 
thing like the extent that control would do, with 
free transactions between the exporter and his client 
abroad. If you have control it would be very difficult 
to carry it out without making it operate unfairly on 
one individual and to the advantage of another. If 
you are going to have a system of licenses there is no 
real fair competition between the different traders. A 
man who is lucky enough to get licenses has the 
advantage, and however fairly you try to work out 
the system of licenses you could never help doing in- 
justice as between one man and another. Further, the 
expoit duty places funds in the hands of Government 
for the relief of famine and tends to tower prices in a 
way that control does not. We have plenty of 
evidence to show that control does not always lower 
prices. Only the other day control of price was 
removed here and prices did not rise. They fell. 

18007. Q . From your answer to Question No. 85 it 
seems to me that you are entirely against Imperial 
Preference. 

A, I do not see any great advantage to India in it. 

18008. Mr. Mant. — Q . Mr. Hardy, you said just 
now that you had discussions on some of these ques- 
tions with the representatives of several Dominions? 

4. Yes. 

13009. Q. I understand that you attended a con- 
ference in London of Imperial Customs officers. 
What were the subjects mainly discussed? 

* A . The principal object of the conference was to 
arrive at a uniform form of invoice and certificate ot 
origin to suit the requirements of all the Dominions 
who adopt the same method of valuation tor goods and 
also adopt Imperial Preference. The method of 
valuation adopted in Canada, Australia, South Africa 
and New Zealand is based on the market price m i-lie 
country of production, and for that purpose various 
costs m the stage of production are required to be 
included, and there is a great deal of difference in detail 
between the lour Dominions. Some took the cost 
f.o.b., some f.o.r. and some cx factory. None of them 
agreed prior to this conference as to which items ought 
to be included and which ought to be left out. One 
of the most important objects of the conference was 
,to introduce uniformity in this respect, so that the 
manufacturers would have to supply similar information 
irrespective of what part of the British Empire they 
>ere sending their goods to. Similarly in the case of 
Preference. In the majority of cases the complete cost 
of materials and production does not arise within the 
country from which they are finally shipped, and the 
Dominions insisted on certain special percentages of 
cost in the country from which the goods were shipped. 
They req tod certificates of origin on consignments 
providing iei all sorts o 1 details of costs. The require- 
ments for these certificates vwere different for the 
different Dominion^ and they tried td arriveat uniform 
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ceiiificates. These were practically the only questions 
that were discussed at the conference. An attempt 
was made to have the same requirements for each 
Dominion from expoiters m the United Kingdom. 

13010. Q, Did you form any opinion as to the suita- 
bility of that method of valuation for India? 

A. I came to the conclusion that it was unsuitable. 
I notice that the United States of America have lecently 
proposed a method of valuation which is almost exactly 
the same as we have here. 

13011. Q. The JBntish manufacturers are making si 
great outcry against this. 

A . 1 have not seen it. There is however ting 


A. I think our piesent system is good. Our^ definition 
is capable of improvement but not m the direction of 
the definition adopted by the Dominions. 

13020. Q. We were told by the Collector of Customs 
iu Calcutta that he was strongly in favour of a 
specific duty wherever possible. Do you share that 
view? 

A. Wo have a large numbei of articles m the case 
of wliif i tariff valuations aie fixed, which after all 
have thrf same effect. They aie virtually specific duties, 
only subject to adjustment to the ordinary tariff level 
for the year. 

13027, Q . You would wish to extend system? 


difference that they only apply it m America m th« 
case of goods for which competitive aiticle aiq 
produced in America. s£ 

. 13012. Q. You prefer oui piesent system? is 

A . Yes, very much. p 

13013. Q. You say that you are opposed to making tl 
the duty on an article dependent on the purpose for e: 
which it is used and that there are a few examples 
of this in the present tariff. We had one before us 
just now in the case of liquid fuel. Could you mention i 
any other examples? 

A . There were vanous exemptions arising out of the 
cotton excise duties m respect of special concessions e 
given to cotton mills. I think they have now been \ 
removed. They gave rise to endless discussions at 
one time. 

13014. Q, You have not any othei m mind except . 

liquid fuel? ] 

A. There are some new ones in connection with 1 
motor cars and motor lorries. 

13015. Q- These involve questions similar to the 
question what are component parts of machinery. 

A Yes. 

13016. Q. But they are not exactly the same 

thing? 

A . No, but that is also a thing I should like to see 
done away with ; the definition of component parts. 1 
do not think it appears in any other tariff. 

13017. Q . The Tea Association have asked us to 
put component parts of tea chests in a separate sche- 
dule. 

A . I think the great weakness m the definition is 
the various inte-pi stations that can be put on 
“adapted”. I ihu m m the past it has been frequently 
interpreted by Customs as “adaptable”, which is not 
quite the same thing. , 

13018. Q. Can you tell me how you sa >fy your^r .. 
as to the purpose for which the \uiIous articles are 
used. Take the case of liquid fuel for instance. 

A. In Bombay we have a monthly inspection of the 
importers’ books. They submit the accounts and we 
check them as to the purpose of the article with special 

13019. Q . You are able to check the actual disposal? 

A. Personally, tins is the t^po of filing that I think 
is undesirable. It is undesirable mat we should be 
required to have access to the in ms' books once the 
goods have left the custom house. 

13020. Q . Would your object be achieved if a rebate 
was allowed on it being proved that the article was 
used for a particular purpose? * 

A. It would put the onus of proof on the firm. 

13021. Q. You think that would" be a better 

system? . * 

A. I think that system was adopted m the oa<?e of 
taHow for cotton mills in Bombay. I think thev paid 
the full duty and obtained a rebate afterwards. I 
think it would be more satisfactory than the other 

*^13022. Q* But that system has been dropped. 

A, The whole concession has been dropped now. ^ 
13023. Q. With regard to these declarations m 
answer to Question No. 15, you say that it would be 
very troublesome to have special tariff measures against 
bounties. Don’t you require declarations at present 
as to countries of origin? 

•A. No. The importer declares on his bill of entry 
what the country of origin is. It does not go farther 
than' that. Those full details of the various stages 
_ of production, cost of production, etc., are not given 
13024. Q. Stich declarations , would be necessary if 
We adopted the system of valuations on foreign cost 
of production? 

A. I think they would. 

13025. <?. So that is another argument in favour of* 

the present system? 


J I see no objection to that. 

13028. Q. In your answer to Question No. 33 you 
sa} that although the proportion of food crops exported 
is very small yet their effect on prices is out of all 
proportion to their amount. I presume therefore that 
this small export has an equally disproportionate 
effect m stimulating production. 

.1 \e&. That was what 1 meant to convey. 

13029. Q. It largely stimulates jnoduction because 
it raises the price? » ** 

A. les. 

13030. You say that m a bad year confciol or 
export may well lead to hoarding. Do you mean the 
licensing system? 

13031. Q. Would not that result follow equally from 
a higher export duty? If it is imposed tor a tem- 
porary purpose, would not people hoard up in order 
to export when the duty is taken off? 

A. 1 am not sure. 1 don t think that it would lead 
to so much hoarding. In the case of a control, the 
man hoards up hoping that the control may be removed 
at any time and that he will get a very substantial price 
when this is removed. In the case of an export duty, 
he can estimate in advance exactly what the effect on 
prices of the removal of the duty would be,^ and if 
he does not think that it is likely to be removed withm 
say two months, he can at once make up his mind 
as to whether it is worth while to ship at the lower 
rate rather than wait two months and ship at the 
higher rate. In the case of control, the price is entirely 
a speculative one which he cannot foresee and he 
hoards in order to gamble on the future. 

13032. Q. It is really more of a gamble then? 

A. Yes. 

13033. Q. By whom would the enhanced duty m 
bad years be imposed. Would the duty be enhanced 
by the executive order of Government? 

A, I ill 1 nl: <hat you would have to make provision 
for this in the Tariff Act. 

18034. Q. The Executive Government would 
impose the special duty whenever they thought that 
the supplies were running low. 

A, Yes- .... ... 

13035. Q . Do you contemplate very high duties or 

a sliding scale of duties? 

A. Not more than 10 per cent I should imagine. 

13036. Q. Would you have a sliding scale? 

A. I have not thought about that deeply This idea 
first occurred to me in 1919 when there was the 
question of controlling the export of rice from Burma 
to India. At that umo it struck me that a system of 
this kind would enable Burma to get tho advantage of 
the higher prices in foreign countries and at the same 
time enable the Government of India to encourage the 
import of rice from Burma into India. They could if 
necessary pay a bounty on export to India out of the 
profits of the tax. 

13037. Q. You would have required much more than 
10 per cent, then to enable the rice to be sold at 
a moderate price in India? 

A. Yes, it would have required more than 10 per 
cent. My idea in that year was that they should have 
an export duty and put a bounty of equivalent value on 
the export to India which would have made a 10 per 
cent, duty equal to a 20 per cent, easing o! prices in 
India. 

13038. Mr. Goyajce.—Q, With regard to your inter- 
esting scheme of uniform duties do you think that 
it would be welcomed by the trading community? 

A. I think that those who would have to pay higher 
duties would object. , - y - 

13039. Q. But it would be convenient U ptm Jhe 
** scheme is drawn .up? 

A. Yes. 
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13040. Q. Let us consider the scheme with regard 
to its efficiency from the protectionist point o£ view. 
Suppose you put a 11 per cent, duty on raw materials 
of an industiy and also 11 per cent duty on the 
product of the industry, do you think that there would 
<still be a lair amount of protection? 

A. I think so. The whole cost of production would 
not be represented by the purchase ot raw mater ialb. 
Theielore it would give some piotection to the Indian 
manufacturei. 

13041. Q . Now as regards the question put to you 
about dumping: you observe that the Dominions have 
made very little use of the anti-dumping legislation 
speaking generally. 

A. Yes. 

13042. Q. You have also read possibly that the 
revenue derived from the anti-dumping duties m the 
case of Canada is a thousandth part of the whole in- 
come from the customs duties. 

A , I have not read that. 

18043. <3 . Also the anti-dumping legislation does nob 
seem to be a very great success, because they are 
constantly tird?ering with it and trying to improve 
it. * 

A. I believe that is so. 

13044. Q . As regards the controversy about specific 
and ad valorem duties don’t you thing that the protec- 
tion given by specific duties is of a fluctuating charac- 
ter and of rather an erratic nature. 

A. Yes, I think it is. I would prefer the tariff 
valuation. 

13045. Q . How far does the tariff valuation resemble 
or approximate to specific duties? Are they not 
indentical? 

A. Yes, except tb this extent that the tariff valuation 
may be kept as nearly as possible to the r \ 
uniform level of the tariff without requiring a g -'di.' o 
Act every year. 

13046. Q . You mean that it could be adjusted to 
the desired form more easily and quicker. 

A. Yes. 

13047. Q . Now there are two views before us on 
the subject of specific ’ and ad valorem duties. The 
Calcutta expert is of opinion that we should introduce 
tariff valuation in a great many cases in which we 
have the ad valorem system now. Another expert 
says “ No, we have at present just the elastic system 
we require, some duties being tariff valuation and 
specific and others ad valorem .” What is your view? 
Should we extend the sphere of duties brought under 
the tariff valuation procedure? 

A. I doubt if one could extend it much further. For 
that an article has got to be capable of specific valua- 
tion. You cannot have a tariff valuation for example 
on machinery. 

13048. Q . I will read to you a sentence from Mr. 
Lloyd’s evidence. “ It is passible and advisable to 
extend the specific duty or tariff value system to most 
varieties of cotton goods, paper and paste board, pro- 
visions, rubber goods, cigars, cigarettes, cement and 
Woollen goods which with minor items will represent 
an additional 40 per cent, of the trade leaving for 
ad valorem assessment less than 35 per cent.” 

A. Nearly 20 years ago this was considered in 
connection with cotton piece-goods but the proposal was 
dropped. 

13049. Q. It was not adopted, as the difficulties 

were great. 

A. Yes, I believe that was the reason; at my 
suggestion last year we have adopted a tariff valuation 
on certain silk piece-goods. 

18050. Q. Where is the difference between cotton 
and silk piece-goods? Is the variety less in the latter 
case? . • _ 

A. I should think so. The chief difficulty was to 
obtain reliable information as to the cost in respect 
of the goods coming from the East. We have not 
many officers capable of deciphering Chinese accounts 
and the docurnents are not in a form which it is easy 
to decipher. 

13051. Q. Do you think that the tariff valua- 
tor* system might be extended to cotton piece-goods? 

of then* it might be extended but I 
won V 'gay for certain without further investigation. I 
have not considered the matter recently. 

^ 13052. Q. Do you think that countries with depre- 
ciated currencies are carrying on at present unfair 
competition to any large and tangible extent in this 0 
country? 

\ 


A. No. The imports from Germany into Bunna in 
the last 9 months only amount to Rs. 28 lakhs as 
against Rs. 59 lakhs m the previous 12 months. I 
don’t think that that can be regarded as anything 
appreciable. 

13053. Q. We got a statement from a gentleman in 
the chemical trade in Calcutta. He said that although 
Germany seemed to have an advantage in the fact of 
its depi eciated ciuiency, it did not suit it to avail 
itself of the advantage m India and it always tried the 
other game ot quoting puces m sterling. 

A. Yes. I have been given to understand that the 
Gei man Government ha\e actually laid down that 
expoiteis shall not quote m marks and I believe sterling 
prices have even been raised, as the mark has gone 
doun, in many cases. 

13054. Q. That being so, the danger of unfair com- 
petition from the depreciation of the German currency 
is not a tangible thing. 

A. No, not at pie sent. 

13055. Q. As regards export duties we are told by 
a customs expert that they should be avoided as far 
as possible because they have a special disturbing 
action on trade operations. I will read to you his 
remark. Apart from these general considerations, he 
says, it must be _ remembered that export duties are 
likely to be a serious hindrance to the mechanism of 
the export trade. A delay of a few days in the 
assessment and collection of import duties does not 
matter very much, as the goods can be discharged 
from the importing vessel as soon as it arrives, but 
a similar delay in the case of export of goods may mean 
that the exporting vessel is either held up in port 
earning no money or has to sail part loaded, and 
any delay in shipping must render the ports in which 
it oecuis unpopular and lead to higher freights. Do 
you agree to that? 

A. I agree, but I think that it depends largely on 
the nature of the aiticle on which the duty is levied. 
In the case of rice, I don’t think that it is a serious 
hindrance to the trade. On the other hand in the 
case of hides, it is probably more serious. 

13056. Sir Montagu Webb . — Q. You have not ans- 
wered in your written evidence our Question No. 78. 
Do you approve of the svstem of ad valorem customs? 
duties, or would you prefer that the duty should be 
specific? We may take it> that there are three forms 
of duties, ad valorem , tariff valuation and specific. I 
should like to got from your experience which you 
think is the most suitable from Government’s point 
of view? ; 

A Specific duty, I think is the easiest to collect 
and gives rise to the least discussion. 

13057. Q . Would you as a Customs Officer advocate 
specific duties ? 

A. From the Customs point cf view there is no 
real difference between specific duties and tariff 
valuation. 

13058. Q. Leaving out the question of convenience 
to the puVic, a« a Customs Officer, which form of duty 
would you a'D'-'cate 9 In the case of tariff valuations 
you have to recalculate the valuations every year. 
That must give you and Government a certain* amount 
of trouble. Qoes that fact not make specific duties 
the better from a Customs Officer’s point of view? 

A. Wo don’t object to making the annual calculations. 
From our point of view it does not matter whether 
it is tariff valuation or specific duty. There are many 
articles on which it would be clearly impossible to 
impose either. 

13059. Mr. Xaroi+am Morarjcc. — Q. You said that in 
the last 9 months the imports from Germany amounted 
to Rs. 23 lakhs. 

A. Yes. 

13060. Q . What do they generally consist of? 

A. I can give you the principal items : — 

Rice machinery nearly 4 lakhs as against 10 lakhs 
last year. 

Beer about a lakh as against 2J lakhs last year. 
Wire netting, Rs. 80,000. 

Salt one lakh as against Rs. 10 lakhs last year. 
Woollen yam, Rs. 75,000. 

Hardware, Rs. 7 5 $00. 

Brass, Rs. 50,000. 

Metal lamps, Rs. 50,000. 

- Tools* Ra. 50,000. * • 

' 13061. Q. IA reply to Question No. 38 , you Sav % 
the 1919 famtte, £ 

- ' 2 l**A iA s 7 Afar 


* M v ’ly* 
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stores of grain whieh^ India normally carries. If that 
be the case, how is it that certain Presidencies have 
to import grain from other provinces? 

A. I am speaking of India as a whole. In 1919 there 
was a much more general shortage of rain and of 
crops than had been the case for a great many years 
and yet there .was very little actual starvation. I 1 tie 
estimate was, if I remember rightly, that we were 80 
million tons short of a normal crop, and yet we were 
certainly not 30 million tons short of the food 
requirements of the country. 

13002. Q . Bid not many people die of starvation? 

, A. No, not to my knowledge. 

13068. Q. I know that many people died of starva- 
tion. 

A. Possibly. 

18064. Q. During years of famine, would you impose 
an export duty on foodstuffs? 

A . Yes, I have said that I am m favour of it. 

18065. Sir Edgar Holberton . — Q. You say that 
you see no objection to a small export duty on food- 
stuffs. Do you mean permanent duties? 

A. Small permanent duties. 

13066. Q. Are they for revenue purposes? 

A . Yes. 

13067. Q. What is the object of these duties, purely 
revenue purposes or any other? 

A. I had in my mind this idea of a kind of famine 
insurance. . The existence of a small duty which might 
be raised in cases of emergency is much better than 
having no duty. 

13068. Q. The two cases have really nothing to do 
with each other. 

A. Nothing, except that the trade will be used to 
the duty. 

13069. Q. Do you think that Government can get 
anything out of it? 

A. I think so. 

13070. Q. Do you think that it would not seriously 
reduce the trade? 


A. I don’t think that the duty has seriously reduced 
the rice trade. 

13071. Q. Bice is a special class of goods. Do you 
apply this to other goods? 

A. Take the case of wheat. It would not seriously 
reduce the trade in wheat in the Punjab and Sind. 

13072. Q. During the war have you had experience ^ 
of the working of Government control of foodstuffs? 

A. I was Deputy Foodstuffs Commissioner for 6 
months in 1919. 

13073. Q. Under Mr. Innes? 

A Yes 

13074.. Q, Did you find that the result of this control 
was to increase or decrease the supplies of food? 

A, The control did a certain amount of good and 
the provincial control did a great deal of good. 

13075. Q. In what way? 

A. In this way; the supplies went in the right 
direction. Supplies were not drawn in excess by more 
wealthy provinces. 

18076. Q You are talking about the internal control, 
but what I was talking about was the control of 
export. * 

A I think that to % certain extent the control of 
expoit did some good but I don’t think that it did as 
much good as the other system might have done. 

13077. Q. Did not the control of foodstuffs restrict 
and hamper the trade of this province? 

A. Yes. 

13078. Q . You would prefer an export duty on the 
control? 

A. Yes. 

13079. Q. You think that the reimposition of control 
is an inadvisable thing except in a national emergency. 

A. Yes. 

13080. Q, I do not suppose that you would care to 
be taken into the question of inter-provincial supplies. 

A. That is rather outside my province. 


Witness No. 90 . 


Written statement of the Burma Chamber of Commerce, 


13081. Q r The main question at issue resolves itself 
into the time-worn controversy of Free Trade versus 
Protection. 

When applied to India we have no hesitation in advo- 
cating a policy of Free Trade with certain reservations 
for special purposes which are referred to later in this note. 

It is impossible in a note like this to place on record all 
the arguments in favour of Free Trade or against 
Protection, and it will be sufficient if we state the main 
considerations which weigh with us in favour of Free 
Trade. 

(1) India is n#, and we do not consider ever will be, 
self-supporting in the manufactured articles which she 
consumes, and, accordingly, she will always be a pur- 
chaser from other countries manufacturing/ those articles. 

(2) India’s greatest wealth lies in her agriculture, and 
it is essential that everything possible should be done to 
encourage the expansion and growth of this natural 
wealth which she disposes of so largely in British and 
Foreign markets. Those markets at present are free and 
open to her, and should be encouraged to remain so by 
the adoption of a Free Trade policy. 

(3) India Is entirely dependent upon British and Foreign 
countries for her shipping, both import and export, with- 
out which all trade would he strangled. So long as India 
remains in this position it would be folly to adopt a 
policy of Protection which, owing to retaliation by those 
counfades, might arrest the free flow of imports and 
exports. 

a As "mentioned above, a Free Trade policy cannot be 
rigidly adhered to in India because conditions make 
. divergencies necessary ^"for certain specific purposes, 
tftiose purposes are : — * 

(I) The imposition of tariffs is necessary for revenu e 
purposes. There are two means of raising Revenue? 
by Direct and Indirect Taxation. Of the two we prefer 
Indirect Taxation, because it is more economically col- 


lected, and it distributes the burden more evenly over the 
whole population so that it becomes less felt by any parti- 
cular section. Conditions in India make it impossible, 
however, to rely only on Indirect Taxation, through which 
millions who are capable of contributing something 
towards the State would not be taxed at all or only in a 
very small degree. Direct taxation is necessary in the 
shape of income and land taxes, but the latter should not 
he imposed in any degree which might tend to arrest the 
expansion of agricultural production. 

Indirect Taxation, which is levied by Tariffs and import 
duties, should be made as wide as possible, and should be 
heaviest on luxuries, and in lesser degrees on imports of 
commodities which are necessities until we reach thG 
absolute necessities themselves, or the imports of com- 
modities which are essential to the manufacture of such 
necessities, which should be allowed in free, or with the 
minimum of duty necessary for revenue purposes. In 
order to broaden the basis of taxation as much as possible 
we are also in favour of the imposition of excise duties on 
goods manufactured in India where those can be imposed 
without detriment to the industry concerned. 

(2) The imposition of tariffs is permissible, as a tem- 
porary measure only , for the protection of internal indus- 
tries which are in their infancy (and for which the neces- 
sary capital and enterprise arc forthcoming). But such 
protection should only be given in order to set such indus- 
tries on their feet, and should not be continued if later it 
becomes evident that such industries can only exist by 
means of such protection. 

(3) . The imposition of tariffs is necessary as a means of 
retaliation against the dumping of foreign goods which 
are manufactured under a system of bounties allowed 
by the Government of the country in which the goods are 
manufactured. 

For those reasons and those reasons only should the 
policy of Free Trade be departed from. 
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Answers to Questions. 

13082. Q. 1. We favour free trade. 

We consider indirect taxation preferable to direct tax t a- 
tion for the purposes of obtaining revenue. We there- 
fore favour imposition of Customs Duties for the purposes 
# of obtaining revenue. 

13083. Q . 2. We consider a tariff provides a more 
suitable form of taxation for India than direct taxation. 
If further taxation is necessary we prefer^ that this 
should be obtained through an increase in indirect 
taxation. 

13084. Q. 3. See note. 

13085. Q. 4. As at present levied, the tariff conforms to 
no settled principles. It should be based on a settled 
policy of, firstly, obtaining revenue without unduly 
increasing the necessary cost of living, secondly, to 
prevent dumping of foreign manufactured goods which 
are fed by State bounties. 

13086. Qs . 5 and 6. We do not think any undue hard- 
ship has been inflicted on Indian industries in the past, 
although the tendency to inflict on certain industries an 
Excise Duty erfuai to the duty imposed upon an imported 
article of a similar nature is barely fair. If, for the 
purposes of revenue, it is necessary to impose an Excise 
Duty, then, in our opinion, such should, as a general rule, 
be somewhat less than the duty imposed on the 
imported article. 

In regard to the second part of the question, it is impos- 
sible to say what the effect on Indian industries would be 
from continuance of the present policy in the future. 

13087. Q. 7. We are not in favour, generally speaking, 
of protecting industries. An industry, if it is going to 
be at all sucessful, must stand on its own legs. It appears 
to us, however, that for the purposes of revenue, Excise 
Duties are necessary, but these might be on a more 
favourable scale for the Indian manufacturer than the 
duties imposed on imported articles of a similar nature. 

13088. Q . 8. No, but they can be imposed in such a 
way as to make the increase to the consumer negligible. 

13089. Q. 9. No. See note. 

13090. Q . 10. No, never. The climatic conditions, lack 
of skilled labour, and absence of necessary raw materials 
will make India always dependent upon foreign countries. 

13091. Qs. 11 and 12. No. We do not believe in protec- 
tion, unless as a purely defensive measure. 

13092. Q. 13. Most certainly not. 

13093. Q. 14. We would confine to the former only. 

13094. Q. 15. Yes, by the imposition of a countervail- 
ing duty. 

13095* Q. 16. Hand industries should be encouraged 
to provide work for agricultural labourers during off 
seasons of the year. 

13096. Q. 17. Yes, by tariff and excise adjustments. 

13097. Q . 18. Undoubtedly — in certain cases British 
and foreign firms would try to establish themselves 
in India if a protective policy were adopted. Competition 
on a fair and equitable basis is a good thing for any 
country. 

13098. Q. 19. We think such conflicts are inevitable, 
but we see no difficulty in adjusting them. 

13099. Q. 20. Yes, the whole of it. But an excessive 
duty will lead to a loss of revenue. 

13100. Q . 21. Yes, generally speaking. 

13101. Qs. 22 and 23. Certainly not, but were the 
decision otherwise, then, in answer to the first part of 
Question 23, we say “ Yes.” In answer to the latter 
part of question 23 foodstuffs undoubtedly should be 
classed as necessities. 


13102. Q. 24. (a) ) 

(b) V Increased wages mean increased 

(c) j cost of living. 

13103. Q. 25. Policy of protection would be detrimental 
to India, protection being, in our opinion, a weakening 
influence. It obviously cannot be desirable to create by 
protection industries which would not be able to stand 
on then 1 own legs. 

13104. Q. 26. Yes. 

13105. Qs. 27 and 28. Special tariffs should be avoided 
as far as possible, and only in very exceptional 
circumstances should such tariffs be introduced. 

13106. Q. 29. We consider that alterations of tariffs * 
should be delegated to a Standing Committee on which 
all Chambers of Commerce should be represented. Special 
knowledge will be required, and this can best be secured 
through those who are directly and financially interested* 

13107. Q. 30. Export duties should be primarily 
imposed for the purpose of raising revenue. The only 
exception to this, we consider, would, in the event of it 
becoming necessary to impose an export duty for exports 
to certain destinations, be purely as a defensive measure. 

13108. Q. 31. Bad effect. Generally speaking, export 
duties can only be imposed without injury if India can 
by the amount of export duty underquote other 
producing countries. 

13109. Q. 32. In cases where there is ample plant 
available in the country to handle raw material we 
consider an export duty on raw material might be 
permissible. 

13110. Q. 33. We do not consider it would be of 
advantage to India to impose an export duty on foodstuffs 
with a view to controlling their export and thereby 
lowering Indian prices and the cost of living. Any such 
policy would be distinctly injurious to the agriculturists 
and, in time, would have the effect of causing reduced 
cultivation. 

13111. Q. 34. We would consider it advisable to 
impose an export duty on a raw material in retaliation 
for an import duty imposed by a foreign country on the 
manufactured article. 

13112. Q. 35. We are in favour of Free Trade with 
Imperial Preference. We think possible India would be 
justified in risking some economic loss for the sake of 
Imperial Preference. 

13113. Q. 36. We would make no special exception in 
favour of the United Kingdom. The policy of preference 
should apply equally to all parts of the Empire which 
are open to reciprocate. 

13114. Q. 37. We are not prepared to express an 
opinion as to whether any material loss or gain would 
be likely to accrue to India from a system of Imperial 
Preference. We do not 'anticipate any retaliation by 
foreign countries against India, provided the terms of 
Imperial Preference do not differentiate excessively from, 
duties imposed on goods of foreign countries. 

13115. Q. 38. We are not in a position to give any 
reply to this question. ^ 

13116. Q. 39. If Imperial Preference is decided upon, 
we would apply it to all goods. 

13117. Q. 40. Not necessarily — especially if British 
goods could fill the demand as other countries would 
undoubtedly try to maintain trade by cutting prices, 
especially if the difference in import duties on goods 
coming from foreign countries was not too marked. 

13118. Q. 41. We do not consider the balance of 
trade would suffer from Imperial Preference. 

. 13119. Q. 42. Not to any considerable extent. 
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a purchaser from other countries manufacturing those 
articles.” Is there any reason why India should not try 
to produce all she can for her own needs ? 

A. There is no harm if she tries to do it, but she cannot 
do it. ‘ 

33123. Q. But supposing she would be able to do so by 
a system of protective tariffs, would you not permit 
her to adopt that policy ? 

A. I do not think so. 

13124. Q. Will you please tell me why ? 

A. It would raise the cost to the consumer in the 
country. 

13125. Q. Would there not be countervailing advan- 
tages as against the increase of cost to the consumer ? 

A . I do not think so. 

13126. Q. Can you explain why most of the civilised 
countries have adopted a policy of protection at the 
expense of the consumer ? 

A. Great Britain has not adopted a policy of protec- 
tion. 

13127. Q. Excluding Great Britain can you name any 
civilised country in the world which has adopted a strict 
free trade policy ? 

A. I am afraid I cannot. 

13128. Q. If those countries think that it is t q their 
economic advantage to develop their industries by a 
system of protection, don’t you think it is a good 
indication for India to adopt a policy of protection ? 

A. Not necessarily : the conditions are different here. 

13129. Q. What conditions do you think would 
justify an intensive effort for the promotion of indus- 
tries by means of a protective tariff ? 

A. Very much larger exports. 

13130. Q. Bo you think it is to the advantage of India 
to be an exporter of raw materials and importer of 
manufactured goods ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I think so. 

13131. Q . You know that the United States of America 
are situated practically in the same condition, namely 
that they produce a large amount of raw materials, both 
agricultural and mineral. They have adopted a policy, 
of protection and carried out an intensive development 
of industries through protection. Bo you think they 
are wrong ? * 

A . (Mr. Hogg) When America started to be a protective 
country she had no manufactures at all ; she was getting 
a big influx of immigrants ; she could export a large 
amount of agricultural produce ; and she wanted to work 
up her agricultural produce for her own home needs. 

13132. Q . You do not think that in India there is a 
greater need for the development of industries for 
providing diversity of occupation ? 

A . Certainly, provided that is the object. 

13133. Q. What I wanted to ask you was this : that if 
Government were satisfied that certain industries could 
be established successfully and profitably within a 
reasonable period of time, but required state assistance 
by way of tariff or otherwise during the transition period, 
would you object to the grant of such assistance ? 

A. No. I do not object to such assistance being granted 
to an industry which has already been started. After an 
industry has been started, if it appears that it requires a 
certain amount of protection in order to set it on its feet 
and to enable it to meet foreign competition, then I would 
favour a period of protection for that industry. 

13134. Q. Why should you restrict it to industries 
already established ? Why would you not extend that 
help to those industries which have a reasonable 
probability of establishing themselves in India by virtue 
of the natural advantages which she may enjoy ? 

A. You might very well induce an industry to start, 
but it might require permanent protection. (Mr. Michie) 
Take the case of the dye industry in England. 

13135. Q. I should like you to explain why you 
differentiate between an industry which has already been 
started and an industry which has not been started but 
which has a reasonable prospect of being established 
under a temporary protection. 

A . In the one case you have a concrete proof that the 
industry requires a certain amount of protection : in the 
other case you have to proceed on a purely theoretical 
assumption. A scheme may be perfect on a small scale 
—on a laboratory scaie-r-but practically it may be far 


from a success. In the case where an industry has been 
started you know how much help — not protection — would 
be required. Before an industry has been started you ^ 
cannot say how much help it would require. ^ / 

13136. Q . In such a case you lay down a policy that 
state aid should be given # 

A. (Mr. Hogg) A protective tariff would raise the cost 
of living to all the other people. The protection should 
be introduced only as a temporary measure. It may be 
for a period of 5 years or 6 years, but not permanently. 
(Mr. Michie) You are not going to get good work from 
protected industries, not the same thought and enterprise. 

13137. Q. You are getting some return by establishing 
your industries. If you do not give protection you 
may not establish the industry at all. 

A. By the amount of help you are giving that industry 
you axe raising the cost of living in the country. 

13138. Q. But it is being done all over the world. 

A. (Mr. Michie) In America the cost of living is the 
highest in the world. 

13139. Q . Your second reason is: “India’s greatest 
wealth lies in her •agriculture, ana is essential that 
everything possible should be done to encourage the 
expansion and growth of this natural wealth which she 
disposes of so largely in foreign and British markets. 
Those markets are free and open to her, and should be 
encouraged to remain so by the adoption of a free trade 
policy.” Bo you think these markets would be closed 
against India so far as her raw materials are concerned 
if she adopted a policy of protection ? 

A. There is a chance of that. 

13140. Q. Can they do without our raw materials ? 

A. I do not say so, but it will be more difficult for you 
to compete with other countries exporting the same 
materials. 

13141 Q. How ? 

A. If they put a big import duty on Indian goods and 
not on goods from other countries, naturally India would 
suffer. 

13142. Q. Could not India then put a heavy duty on 
their manufactured goods ? 

A. That might be done. 

13143. Q. Will you please name a country like that ? 

A. For instance, Russia. 

13144. Q. Russia at present is out of consideration. 

A. She will not always remain as at present. In future 
she will count. 

13145. Q. What was ^Russia’s trade with India ? As 
far as I know very little indeed ! 

A. She was a very large consumer of tea. Tea was 
the principal thing which we exported to Russia from 
India. 

13146. Q. And do you think that she would stop it ? 
Russia herself is a protectionist country. 

A. She might buy from China and Java. 

13147. Q . At her cost ? 

A. It does not necessarily mean that she buys at her 
cost. 

13148 Q. Boes she purchase fromlndiarin order to oblige 
India ? 

A. No'; it is because she wants the tea. 

13149. Q. It suited her best in point of price and 
quality- 

A. Yes. 

13150. Q. Therefore she was not obliging India. 
Chinese tea is in some cases of superior quality and 
Indian tea is of inferior quality, and the price is regulated 
by supply both of quality and quantity. Because' India 
adopted a policy of protection would Russia go so fax as 
to injure ber own economic interests in order to penalise 
Indian tea ? 

A . She might. 

13151. Q. There may be a great many unreasonable 
things which she might do, but do you think she would 
injure herself in order to injure India ? 

A . There is a possibility of her doing so. . It is a possi- 
bility which we do not waffb to create. 

13152. Q. She would adopt a policy which would be 
economically to her own disadvantage ? 

A. It would be disadvantageous to India. 

13153. Q. India is the next consideration. Would, she 
do it in order to hurt India at considerable expense to 
herself ? 

. * 2n 
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ifto answer), 

13154. Q . Your third reason is : “ India is entirely 
dependent upon British and foreign countries for her 
1 shipping, both import and export, without which all 
' trade would be strangled. So long as India remains 
in # this position it would be folly to adopt a policy 
of protection, which, owing to retaliation by those 
countries, might arrest the free flow of imports and 
exports.” Bo you contemplate in this statement, that 
the shipping interests of other countries would retaliate 
against India and refuse to carry our goods either way ? 

A, They might not refuse to carry your goods either 
way, but if you put on heavy import duties, naturally it 
would reduce your imports. At present ships are enabled 
to come here with a full load and take back your exports. 
If your imports are decreased they would not come in 
such numbers. 

13155. Q. But is it not possible that by adopting a 
policy of protection you might send out a smaller 
quantity of raw materials than you are doing now ? 
You may import a smaller quantity of manufactured 
goods and export* ^smaller quantity of raw materials. 

A . (Mr. Michie) You want to reduce the exports to 
England ? 

13156. Q. If you manufacture some of your raw 
materials, to that extent the export of your raw materials 
will be reduced and there will he a corresponding reduction 
in the import of manufactured goods. 

A. (Mr. Michie) Yes, that seems reasonable. 

13157. Q. Bo you think that a mercantile marine is 
such an essential thing for the defence of India that we 
should encourage its coming into being with a policy of 
protection ? * 

A. Certainly a mercantile marine is not essential for 
India. India has not shown any signs of making a start 
with building her own ships. 

13158. Q. Bo you think that our free trade policy 
has had anything to do* with tnis lack of enterprise in the 
shipping line ? 

A. I do not think so. It is due to lack of enterprise 
and natural facilities. 

13359. Q. You have got to compete with well estab- 
lished shipping hnes which it is very difficult for a 
new shipping company to do. Bo you know how Japan 
succeeded m building up a mercantile mar ine ? 

A. But at the beginning she had to get her ships built 
by Great Britain. 

13160. Q. But afterwards she established her own 
docks ? 

A. Yes, she is now doing it. (Mr. Hogg) If India 
starts now, she has to face also Japanese competition. 

13161. Q. In the interests of national defence you 
should have a mercantile marine, and if “Japan has 
succeeded, is there not a possibility of India succeeding ? 

A . (Mr. Hogg) Japan is not part of the British Empire. 
The defence of India has always been an Imperial subject 
and looked after by the Imperial authorities. Of course 
if you want to break away entirely from the British Empire, 
then you would need your own mercantile marine and 
you would need your own Navy as well. 

13162. Q . Bo you think the same conditions do not 
apply to South Africa, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand ? They are trying to establish a mercantile 
marine ? 

A* (Mr, Hogg) I do not think any of them is very 
successful. 


131 63. Q. Your contention was that India being a 
country belonging to the British Empire, she did not 
require a mercantile marine of her own. My question 
Was if South Africa, Australia, Canada and New Zealand 
wive tried to establish a mercantile marine of their own, 
why should not India do so and remain within the 
British Empire ? 

A, There is no harm in India trying to do it, but the 
fact is she is not doing it now. 

' 1^164. Q, That is why- 1 asked whether the free trade 
policy which has preveiled so "far was not responsible for 


A. (Mt Michie) I do not see how It ©ould be. As 
far as shipping i& concerned I itotvlndia would be in 
exactly the same position und^jjrqtoikm she is under 
free trade. If she could not establish It unden the one 
she could not* establish it under the other. 


13165. Q. I do not wish to enter into a discussion with 
you but what I said was: Japan has established a 
mercantile marine not under a free trade policy but 
under various forms of protection, such as bounties, 
subsidies, etc. Now, if Japan required all this assistance 
in order to build up her mercantile marine and gave all 
this assistance, why should not India adopt the same 
policy of giving bounties, subsidies, etc., and establish a 
mercantile marine of her own successfully ? 

A, Who is going to pay for this ? 

13166. Q . The country will pay for it. My point was 
not that we should go in for protection to establish a 
mercantile marine. I was merely answering your objec- 
tion “ India is entirely dependent upon British and 
foreign countries for her shipping, both import and 
export, without which all trade would be strangled. So 
long as India remains in this position it would be folly 
to adopt a policy of protection.” Why should India 
remain in that position dependent on foreign countries 
if she could establish her own mercantile marine ? 

4. ( Mr. Hogg) As long as the administration is pre- 
pared to pay for it, there is no objection. 

13167. Q. You cannot get anything in this world 
without paying for it. That is a commonplace. 

(No answer). 

A#1 68. Q. In answer to question nos. 11 and 12, you 
reply in the negative. Then you say : cc We do not 
believe in protection unless as a defensive measure.” 
Will you please explain what you mean by that ? 

A, What we mean by protection as a defensive measure 
is : protection against goods which are imported from 
foreign countries where they are manufactured under a 
system of bounties without which they would not be able 
to compete with the locally manufactured goods. 

13169. Q. Then, you would give to India freedom to 
regulate her fiscal policy in those matters in which she 
meets with the condition which you have just mentioned ? 

A. Oh, yes. 

13170. Q. And would you modify your free trade 
policy to that extent ? 

A, To that extent, yes. 

13171. Q . In answer to question no. 35, you say : <c We 
are in favour of free trade with Imperial Preference. We 
think possibly India would be justified in risking some 
economic loss for the sake of Imperial preference.” Will 
you please explain how there can he Imperial Pref ereence 
und£r free trade ? 

A. Strictly speaking, it is a departure from free trade, 
but we are in favour of keeping the Empire together 
(Mr. Michie) A policy of Imperial Preference has been 
accepted by free traders. 

13172. Q. Will you please explain what is meant by 
Imperial Preference ? 

A. Preference in the Empire on tariff duties in order to 
assist industries which are in the British Empire as 
against foreign industries. 

13173. Q. Then you have got to regulate your fiscal 
policy in regard to how it affects various industries, 
indigenous, Empire and foreign. Is it not so ? 

A, Quite true. 

13174. Q. But that can hardly be done under free trade 
which leaves the market open and enables the consumer 
to buy in the best market. 

A. We are treating all the possessions in the British 
Empire as one. 

13175. Q. If you lay down a rigid policy of free trade 
how could you discriminate ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) When we say we are in favour of free 
trade, we admit that we must have some ^duties for 
revenue purposes. What we mean is that we might have 
a lesser customs duty on British made goods than of 
foreign m ade goods. While we favour free trade, we 
recognise that the country must have revenue and we are 
in favour of revenue being raised by customs duties rather 
than by direct taxation. You might in your present 
duties have a 'slightly differential rate for British goods. 

13176. Q. And all the while working on free traded 
principles ? 

A* (Mr. Michie) We are Imperialists. 1 

.13177, Q. ( JL merely want to know what the opinion 
of your. Chamber Is I am .not expressing an opinion of 
myowov- * % 
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A. We would adopt a free trade policy in general, but 
we recognise that we cannot stick to a free trade policy 
entirely in India, as Imperial interests have to be consi- 
dered. 

13178. Q. Then coming to question 36, you would 
make no special exception in favour of the United 
Kingdom. The policy of preference should apply 
equally to all parts of the Empire which are open to 
reciprocate. I understand that what you desire is that 
there should be reciprocal trade treaties between the 
various parts of the Empire to the mutual advantage 
of each party to the agreement 1 

A . (Mr. Ritchie) Yes, there must be a good deal of 
give and take. 

13179. Q . That is to say you advocate a policy of 
reciprocity ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) Yes. 

13180. Sir Edgar Holberton. — Q. I take it that really 
what you are advocating is the continuation of the 
present policy of what may be called a revenue tariff ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) Yes. 

13181. Q . You realise that there must be revenue 
duties ? 

A . {Mr. Ritchie) Yes, I realise that. 

13182* Q. My point is whether the revenue tariff would 
not develop into a protective tariff. At the present 
moment the revenue tariff has been increased to 11 per 
cent, with some exceptions. Is there still room under 
a revenue tariff for the enhancement of customs ? 

A . (Mr. Hogg). I think in the case of cotton it has 
already become a protective tariff in as much as in former 
years when there was an important excise duty of 3| 
per cent, mills in Bombay I understand were able to com- 
pete with Lancashire. They were able to grow and pros- 
per and make considerable profits, and practically speak- 
ing they captured the whole trade in the lower counts 
of yarns and cloths woven from them. They are now 
in a more advantageous position and the general result 
of that advantage has been to increase their profits. 
I do not thick the consumer has been enabled to get his 
cloths cheaper. 

13183. Q, Would you subscribe to the opinion that 
when you have a divergence of customs duty and 
excise duty, the prices of the manufactured goods will be 
apt to rise ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg). I subscribe to the opinion that the price 
of a commodity is, practically speaking, ruled by the 
dearest goods saleable. I do not think that the cheapest 
produced goods regulate the price for the dearest. 

13184. Q. * If it was necessary to raise more revenue, it 
would apparently be dangerous to impose a higher 
customs duty and you would be in favour of raising 
.the excise duty ? 

A. (Mr, Hogg) yes, I certainly would. I think that the 
Indian cotton trade could well have - its excise duty 
raised if it is required for revenue purposes, up to very 
nearly the present import duty. 

13185. Q. Without increasing the import duty ? 

A . (Mr. Hogg) I think so. 

13186. Q. Of course there is another way of raising 
revenue that is by what called 4 Consumption tax 5 by 
which the same duties are imposed on the imports and 
the home products. 

A . Yes. 

13187. Q. Supposing the import duty is 11 per cent, 
and supposing it was decided to impose a consumption 
tax temporarily for revenue purposes, the consumption 
tax would be put on the whole quantity marketed 
whether imported or produced locally. 

A. Exactly. 

13188. Q . Do you think that it would be a good thing 
. for the consumer ? 

A . I do not think that there is any harm in it ; every- 
body consumes, so that everybody pays something. 

13189. Q. Some sort of scheme on those lines would 
have, the approval of your committee. 

A* We have considered that point. It is more ot less 
;; . contemplated in answer to questions 5 and 6. 

i3190. Q. If, for the purposes of revenue, it is 
' necessary to impose an excise duty, then in your 
opinion, such should, as a general rule, be somewhat less 
than the duty imposed on, the imported article ? 

A. Yes. * „ . 


13191. Q. Do you consider that at the present moment 
India is badly served with ships ? 

A. No. The B. I. S. N, Go. and other lines are supply- f 
ing Indian wants. f 

13192. ( 4 . Is it a cheap service or an expensive one* as 
compared with other services available in the world ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) cheap, I think. 

13193. Q. From a purely commercial point of view, 
you don’t really see any reason why Government shoul d 
assist to secure a further shipping supply ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) I think it is a very expensive business 

13194. Q. When you say that India is entirely 
dependent upon British and foreign countries for her 
shipping, do you mean the Empire countries and also 
Japan and America ? 

A. France also. 

13195. Q. Are you in favour of giving preference to 
Empire ships ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I understand that certain foreign coun- 
tries such as Japan put difficulties in the way of the 
English companies. I should cer tajn lv regulate that 
and treat them in the same way as they treat us. 

13196. Q. I want the opinion of your Chamber as to 
whether it would be a good thing to enter upon a 
policy of retaliation. 

A. (Mr. Michie) The Chamber gave their opinion two 
years ago when they discussed the subject and they were 
in favour of that policy. 

13197. Q. I gather that you consider that in India 
there is sufficient opening for commercial development 
on private lines and that industries will be exploited 
privately. 

A. All industries would be exploited. 

13198. Q. What I mean is, you don’t want Govern- 
ment to step in and assist an industry when it is in 
the baby stage ? 

A. Not before it is established and running. 

13199. Q. Do you +b*nk if you adopt that policy, 
the industries of I» . -il.' 1 * developed by private 

men ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg ) any industry likely to make a success 
by private enterprise will come in as it has done in the past. 

13200. Q . Is it likely that India will if left to itself 
develop indus^ally to a reasonable extent or to the 
extent to whkh ll*, resources justify ? 

A. You have got enterprise, capital and raw materials 
which are necessary for the success of an industry. 
Then the question of labour comes in. Labourers have 
got to be trained and it takes a considerable time. For 
this purpose we would be walling to give a certam period 
of protection or at any rate protection for a period in 
which to prove that the labour could be trained. If it 
cannot be trained within that period, the industry 
cannot stand on its own feet. 

13201. Q. You would really protect the industry if it is 
shown that it can support itself later on ? 

A. Yes. I would give protection only to set the in- 
dustry on its feet. 

13202. Q. Do you think that under this system the 
industrial progress of India will be satisfactory ? 

A . We hope so. 

13203. Q. In your province the progress has been fairly 
rapid, has it not ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) In Burma there have been various 
attempts made which have been very unsuccessful, 

13204. Q. Don’t you think that war had something to 
do with private success in the industrial development in 
India ? 

A . I believe it probably did. 

13205. Q. You realise that free trade principles must 
be qualified to allow action against dumping. Have 
you had any instance of dumping in this province ? 

A. No. 1 cannot mention any. 

13206. Q. When you have a competing country which 
has excess supplies which it has to sell almost at any 
price, would you take any steps to help your local 
industry against that ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) Then the local industries are not sound. 

13207. Q. You mean to say that they must be prepared 
to compete with what may be called world prices ? 

A. Yes. , _ 

13208. Q. Have you to contend with any bounty fed' 
imports here 1 ' . 

3sr? 
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A. (Mr. Hogg) I am not aware of any at the present 
moment. 

\ 13209. Q. Have you any recommendation to make in 

Nregard to the rice trade ? 

4. We want to export as little unfinished rice as 
possible in order to employ the mills labour of the country 
to export finished rice. We would like to have an 
export duty on unfinished rice, but this would only 
be necessary if a consuming country put an import duty 
on finished rice. 

13210. Q . That is the only direction in which you 
think you would be likely to require assistance in the 
matter of rice ? 

A . Yes. 

13211. Q. With reference to timber, is any sort of 
Government assistance required ? 

A . Yes, I would suggest a reduction in the royalty 
to Government. 

13212. Q. You look upon royalty as a customs duty 
practically ? 

A . Yes. Boyaljgapaid for timber bears higher ratio 
to the finished value of the timber than the duty on any 
other product of the country. 

13213. Q. With reference to oil, is any protection 
required ? 

A. Yes. 

13214. Q. Would you care to put any proposition 
before the Commission ? 

A . I consider that it is absolutely essential that the 
present protection which is given to us should be 
continued. 

13215. President — Q. What is the protection that you 
now get? 

A. The protection given is an import duty on foreign 
oil. 

13216. Q. Without the continuation of this protection 
your industry would be seriously handicapped ? 

A . It would stop eventually. 

13217. Q. The import duty at present is 20 per cent.? 

A. Roughly. , 

13213. Sir Manechjee Dadabhoy — Q. You refer to 
Kerosine oil ? 

A . Yes. 

13219. Q. The import duty is fixed at 0-1-6 per gallon 
on kerosine oil used for burning purposes and 7| per 
cent, ad valorem for imported fuel oils, lubricating and 
other oils? 

A. Yes. 

13220. Q. You want this to be kept on ? 

A . Yes, I want the present protection to be continued. 

13221. Sir Edgar Holbertcm — Q. You look upon it as 
consistent with free-trade doctrine ? 

A . Yes because it is an industry which is absolutely 
essential for India. There is no other industry which 
can compare with it. 

13222. The President — Q. Iron and steel ? 

A . No, because the quantity of iron and steel which 
can he manufactured in India are almost limited. At 
present the production of oil in India is far below the 
demand. Besides, this is the only place fa the British 
Empire that produces oil at all. 

13223. Sir Edgar Holbertcm — Q. Of course your com- 
petitors are very big people ? 

A . There are only two competitors, the Standard 
Oil Oo. and the Asiatic Petroleum Co. 

13224. Q. Are there any other industries in the country 
which your Chamber desires to protect ? 

A . (Mr. Hogg ) There is a small tin mining industry in 
. Burma. It is not possible to smelt tin in large quantities 
* here. Therefore it has to be exported out of this country 
to the Straits to be smelted there ; and when it is imported 
it has to pay 11 percent, customs duty as if it were a 
product of a foreign country. We took up the matter 
with the Development* Commissioner and asked him if 
it uras not possible to protect ,it by some means. The 
d tin produced in Burma is about equivalent 
/ td'the quantity imported into India so that India could 
b in -the matter of tin. ' 

a 13225. Your, ide^ywlid. then Ire to have, some sort 

of protective duty! . V ‘ t \ 

A. Not to encouxagb tin smelting so much as to allow" 
us to export the tin mined in this country for smelting 
then to import it hack free of duty ’ 


* t 


13226. Q. Have you got some definite suggestions* as 
to how this can be done ? 

A . Suggestions have been made to the Development 
Commissioner, and I can give a copy of that letter to 
the Commission. 

13227. Mr. Narottam Morarjee — Q. In your written 
evidence you say, ‘ In order to broaden the basis of 
taxation as much as possible we are also in favour of the 
imposition of excise duties on goods manufactured in 
India where those can be imposed without detriment to 
the industry concerned.’ How are you going to judge 
that ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) As long as the industry can go on com- 
peting with foreign industries, I do not see why it should 
not contribute to the revenue of the Government. I think 
that matter can easily be decided by the producers in a 
very short time. (Mr. Ritchie) We have already suggest- 
ed that a committee may be appointed. 

13228. Q . You say that the Indian mills paid large 
dividends. Do you know what dividends they paid 
before the war ? 

A. I cannot say at present. The statement of accounts 
which I have got does not go beyond 1917. 

13229. Q. You may take it from me that they paid 
about 8 or 10 per cent. Do you consider that a high 
dividend ? During the war India could not import cloth 
from lancashire and other countries. Are not prices 
ruled by supply and demand ? 

A. Yes, to a very large extent. 

13230. Q. Do you know that England levied an import 
duty of 33J per cent, on foreign motor cars ? 

A. Yes. 

13231. Q. Why did they do so if they did not want to 
protect their industries ? 

A. It was for revenue purposes. 

13232. Q. Why did they not put it on other articles ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) They put it on many articles. 

13233. Q. Cannot India also levy import duty on 
articles ? • 

A. (Mr. Hogg) We admit that they should raise their 
revenue by customs duties* (Mr. Michie). We don’t 
say that Great Britain was always right. 

13234. Q. In England the production of motor cars 
had been curtailed. Some factories were working for 
only three days in a week, because the costs were high 
and America was dumping cheap cars ? 

A. That was partly the reason. 

13235. Q. You did not analyse the position why 
England levied a 33-per-cent, duty ? 

A. No. 

13236. Sir Montagu Webb — Q. You say at the top of 
page 2 oi your evidence " Pot those reasons and those 
reasons only should the policy of Eree Trade be departed 
from I gather that the Burma Chamber is generally in 
favour of a policy of free trade. They give three grounds 
upon which they recognise that this Policy may be 
departed from. A little bit later on you think that some- 
thing may be sacrificed for the purpose of Imperial 
Preference. That would be a fourth departure from Strict 
orthodox free trade. Would it not? 

A. I do not think so. I would not say that. 

13237. Q. The two things are contradictory. If there 
is a variation in duty for the sake of Imperial Preference 
it is a departure from the strict principles of free trade. 

A. Yes. But there won’t be any great economic loss 
to India on that account. 

13238. Q. Not a very large economic loss, but some 
economic loss. Then, * too, I understand that you are 
prepared for soine departure from the strict free trade 
policy for the purpose of ensuring industries essential for 
national defence, in which you include, I take it, key 
industries. 

<A- Certain key industries. I would not like to say 
that all key industries should be included. 

13239. Qs That makes five departures from the strict 
orthodox theory of free trade. I should now like to have 
an opinion on one or two points which have been put 
before us by some witnesses. It was said a few days ago 
that industries lead to concentrations of capital in one 
locality and thereby make for the favourable development 
country in a way that agriculture does not do, and that 
for that reason there is some ground for stimulating 
industrial development. Do you think that Is a reason 
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able proposition? Where you have got industries’ in 
places like Calcutta you find large masses of capital 
available for the development of the country, and 
that capital is used by enterprising individuals for tiie 
development of the country, whereas if the profits were 
spread all over the country as in the case of successful 
agriculture, you would never see that accumulation of 
capital which would be available for the development 
of the country in the same way ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I do not think it is worth while foster* 
ing industries so as to collect capital for that purpose* 

13240. Q. You do not think that would be a sufficient 
reason ? 

A, (Mr. Hogg) No. 

13241. Q. You approve of the infant industry argument, 
and the infant industry argument includes, I take it, the 
efforts to train indigenous labour in industrial undertak- 
ings. Would you regard the training of indigenous 
labour by means of protected industries as a legitimate 
departure from the strict policy of free trade ? 

* A. (Mr. Ritchie) To a certain extent, yes. (Mr. 
Hogg) To start a new industry in this country you must 
train up labour. There is no trained labour available. 

13242. Q. You have approved of infant industries being 
helped to some small extent, and that covers all the 
industrial training ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) We should help only such industries 
as are likely to stand on their own legs afterwards. 

13243. Q. On the whole your replies form a consider- 
able modification of the strict out-and-out orthodox free 
trade point of view. You say that the oil industry could 
not go on if the present import duties were not 
maintained. 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) I do not say that it could not go on. 
It goes on probably for a number of years. 

13244. Q. Could you tell us what the Rs. 0-1-6 duty 
works out at in percentage ? 

A. It works out I think approximately at about 20 
per cent. 

13245. Q. 1 understood you to say that in certain 
circumstances an export duty on unfinished rice would 
be welcome ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) Only if what has been contemplated 
by Germany and Austria were actually to happen: if 
they put a high" import duty on the finished article. 

13246. Q. Did they not actually do so in Germany 
before the war ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) They had a duty for many years, 
but it has not in practice been sufficient to keep out our 
finished article. We know that last year they very se- 
riously considered whether they would not raise this to 
such an extent that it would put them in a preferential 
position for buying the unfinished article. 

13247. Q. That is a form of tariff manipulation against 
which your Chamber would be prepared to retaliate ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) We consider that it should he in 
self-defence. 

13248. Q. Ptake it that Burma is greatly interested 
in oil, rice and timber. An import duty on sleepers from 
foreign countries has been advocated before this Commis- 
sion. Is that a kind of import duty that you would sup- 
port ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) I do not know very much about the 
timber side myself. 

13249. Q. It has been put before us that an import 
duty on railway sleepers would encourage developments 
in Burma ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) The sleepers are mostly from jungle 
wood, and if the Government found that India could not 
supply sleepers it might reduce its royalty, I think. 

13250. Q. Would you favour an import duty on 
creosoted sleepers in order to encourage creosoting‘in this 
country ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Not on sleepers generally, because it 
is in the creosoted sleepers that the competition actually 
arises mainly. (Mr. Ritchie) That is an industry of 
which I am afraid I have not much knowledge. I have 
experience of it, and we do not desire to give any 
definite opinion on it. (Mr. Hogg) A good portion 
of the cost of the indigenous sleepers is the royalty paid 
to Government. It hampers the trade. If Government 
reduces it, it is better for the trade. This is a method 
which would be far better than dealing with it by 
customs duties. 


13251. Q. Has your Chamber got anything to say on 
the subject of the export duty on hides and skins, 
more particularly the duty on hides ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I think the only member really interested A 
to any extent in hides has put in his own statement. 

13252. Q. Your Chamber has not got anything to 
say one way or the other on the subject ? We have 
heard in many parts of India that the export duty has 
killed the hides trade. I want to know if the Chamber 
would be prepared to give any expression of opinion on 
the subject ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) I am not prepared to express any 
definite opinion on the subject. 

13253. Q. Then with regard to the mineral develop- 
ment; of Burma, is there anything in the fiscal line which 
would help the mi n eral development of this country 
by way of rebate and other things ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) The mineral industry is a very small 
industry. It suffers from lack of communications, 
rolling stock, and other things, but I do not think these 
will come under the fiscal heading 4 ^ all. 

13254. Mr. Coyajte — Q. With regard to the retaliation 
of which you speak in your written evidence you 
would apply it only against dumping? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) We speak of bounty-fed articles 
there. 

13255. Q. Not in the case of goods coming in which are 
assisted by depreciated currencies abroad ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie ) No. (Mr. Michie) I am afraid that 
practically every country has got a depreciated currency 
now. 

13256. Q. Do you think that at present in Burma there 
is this bounty-fed dumping or unfair competition owing 
to depreciated currencies ? 

A. (Mr. Ritchie) There may be a little, but not to any 
great extent. 

13257. Q. You mean to say that there is nothing 
tangible ? 

A. No. Nothing tangible. 

13258. Q. In your answer to question 34 you consider 
it advisable to impose an export duty on a raw material 
in retaliation for an import duty imposed by a foreign 
country on the manufactured article.. So that is another 
sort of retaliation. Of the two kinds of retaliation 
the former is by means of an import duly and the latter 
by means of an export duty. What would be the scope 
of the two methods of retaliation proposed here ? 

A . They would both have to be considered on their 
merits. 

13259. Q . The first will be resorted to in the case of 
bounty-fed dumping, will it not ? 

A. I would impose an export duty on a raw material 
in retaliation for an import duty imposed on our manu- 
factured article. I would put an import duty on a foreign 
article which receives assistance from the Government 
of its own country in order to put it on a free trade level. 

13260, Q. We can also use the import duty in the case 
when another country puts an import duty on our 
manufactured article ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) As regards rice we do not import 
any rice from any country discriminating against us* 
We have to take the means in our hand : that is to say, 
put an export duty on what they want (in the shape of 
rice) in orddr to countervail their import duty. There 
is no use putting a duty on what they do not want. It 
is a question of the means of retaliation. 

13261. Q. In answer ‘to questions 27 and 28 you say 
“ Special tariffs should be avoided as far as possible, and 
only in very exceptional circumstances should such 
tariffs be introduced.” Will you kindly illustrate this, 
what special tariffs mean and under what sort of excep- 
tional circumstances they might he utilised ? 

A, One of these is against the dumping of bounty-fed 
articles. 

13262. Q. Your answer does not refer to any other ? 

A. No. 

13263. Q. As regards the 20 per cent, import duty on 
kerosine oil, of which we have been talking do you think 
that the industry is at all likely to outgrow the necessity 
of this import duty, or will the duty be required 
permanently in the interests of the industry in question ? 

A. If we find after some time that the * industry has 
grown and does not require protection so much the* better 
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13264, Q. That is to say, it is fairly likely to be a 
permanent duty ? 

A. I should think it is more than likely, 
k 13265. Mr. Mant—Q. Your Chamber recommends 
protection as a temporary measure only in certain cases. 

A. . Yes. 

13266. 0. I should like to follow out the practical con- 
sequence of that. There are three possible cases. Take 
first the case of an industry which could not survive 
even when protected. That will die in any case, and 
we need not worry about it. The second case is an 
industry that can survive it protected and cannot 
survive unless it is protected. You say that you would 
give protection for some time until you discover that 
the industry fulfils your condition. 

A. It must take time to train up the labour to suit 
the requirements of the industry, to adapt the labour 
to the industry. 

13267. Q . You would have a going industry and would 
withdraw protection from it ? 

A: If it is proved that the labour could be adapted 
after a certain time to suit the necessities of that in- 
dustry. then T should be prepared to protest that industry 
for a certain time until the labour can be trained. 

13268. Q. What I am considering is the case of an 
industry which you decided to protect hut afterwards 
discovered that it would require protection for ever. 
Would you in that case withdraw the protection ? 

A, Certainly. 

13269, Q. Would you not have a practical difficulty 
in withdrawing it ? Would you not create a lot of 
howling and public agitation ? 

A. There might certainly be difficulties. But they 
were granted protection only for a certain time and it is 
being withdrawn after that time. They would have no 
cause for howling. 

13270. Q . But there would be a practical difficulty in 
doing so ? 

A. Undoubtedly. 

13271. Q. Coming to the case of an industry which 
can after a oertain period thrive without protection but 
needs protection in the initial stage, as soon as it has 
got to the stage when it could get on without protection 
* would you withdraw it ? 

A. Certainly. „ 

13272. Q. Would you not have to meet even more 
powerful influences against that measure ? You would 
have a successful industry with a lot of people interested 
in it— powerful interests — and would ygu not find it still 
more difficult to withdraw it ? 

A. I quite recognise that there would be difficulties 
in withdrawing it, but I do not think they are insuperable. 

13273. Q. Looking to the experience of other countries 
such as the United States, has it not been found 
practically, impossible to withdraw protective duties 
when powerful industries have been established ? 

A. The difficulty of the United States was largely due 
to the fact that there was no legislation which would 
help the small man. There was no protection for the 
small man as against the big man. There the industries 
got into the hands of large trusts and combines. 

13274. Q. Would not the same thing happen in India ? 

A. Hot necessarily. 

13275. Q. You will admit that it is a possibility. 


' A. There is more chance of this happening when you 
do not protect the small industries. Take the case of 
a large industrial company started in India at the present 
time, Tatas for instance. There might be a small indus- 
trial company doing the same trade in India as Tatas, 
and I say that you should do something to protect the 
small industry against Tatas although both are internal 
industries. I say that the small industry should be 
, helped. 

132ft 6. Q. The question I was asking was Whether 
. staog influences woukLnot gr6w up in India to prevent 
of the protective duties if you once 


: be influences working. 
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A. (Mr. Michie) Yes, 



13278, Q. I suppose you will admit that a country 
has the right to protest itself and to bring in the raw 
material free. You cannot blame a country if it does 
that. You won’t prevent it doing so with your raw 
materials ? 

A. That is so. But in the case of rice to Germany 
I would do it. They are not going to give the people 
cheaper food. 

13279. Q. I am coming to that point. You can only 
effect your object if you are strong enough to carry on 
a tariff war. You are practically proposing an act of 
war, and it cannot be limited to that particular article. 
You cannot limit your retaliation to, say, unfinished 
rice in the case of Germany. Germany might say 4 4 All 
right, if you put a higher duty on unfinished rice, wc are 
going bo put a higher duty on Indian hides”, or 
something of the sort. You cannot limit the extent of 
retaliation. Your answer suggests that you will merely 
impose an export duty on a particular raw material. 

A. (Mr. Michie) In the case of rice we export the 
finished article, while in the case of hides I do not think 
it is so. 

13280. Q. I am not talking of any particular article. 

I am speaking generally. You are really starting a tariff 
war which may carry you a great deal further than 
your particular industry. 

A. (Mr. Michie) I suppose there is that possibility. 

It all depends on whether you look on the point raised 
as a parochial one or a national one. I do not deny the 
possibility. But in this case I do not think that it 
would lead to anything of that description. (Mr. Mthie) 
The answer of the Chamber is a general one. The answer 
in 34 is a general proposition. 

13281. Q. I merely want to draw your attention to 
the consequences of what would be practically declara- 
tion of tariff war, 

A. (Mr. Michie) We have not declared war first, I 
suppose. 

13282. Q. They would justify their protection by 
saying that they were merely erecting defensive fortifica- 
tions. 

A. (Mr. Michie) I admit that there is a possibility 
of what you suggest happening. 

13283. Q. I want to point out that you would have 
to take a very much wider outlook than is apparent 
in your answer before you embark on a policy of that 
kind. You would have to look at the whole situation 
between the two countries. 

A. Yes. I admit that it is so. 

13284. Q. There is another practical difficulty imposing 
a higher export duty in the case of particular countries. 
How would you prevent the enemy country from getting 
its supplies through what you might call neutral 
countries ? 

A . It should not apply merely to that country. It 
should be extended to the adjoining countries through 
which it can draw its supplies. For instance, Germany 
will try to get its supplies through Holland. 

13285. Q. I want to know how you would work it as a 
practical measure. We were told in Calcutta that it 
was worked in war time and the President of the Jute 
•Association went so far as to say that he would 
advocate the restoration of the war method of licensing 
jute exports. I do not know whether your Chamber 
would go to that length. 

A . Ho. 

13286. Q. You have no suggestion to give to get over 
that difficulty ? 

A . I admit the difficulty. But you might put the 
duty sufficiently high, so that if the article was imported 
into a neighbouring country and then re-exported to the 
country which was discriminating against us, that 
country might be no better off than before on account 
of the cost of handling. It all depends on the length you 
are prepared to go. Without applying the dut/ to 
neighbouring countries our only safeguard would be the 
cost of re- transport. 

13237; Q. Coming to the question of the timber ' 
loyalty which you raised, you compared it to customs 
duty. Or -excise duty ? 



ment property and Government is really charging a price 
for selling you its property. 

A. I do not want to raise that question. I only said 
with regard to jungle wood sleepers that a reduction in 
the royalty would help. 

13289. Q. The oil industry you said depends for its 
existence on the present import duty and it should be 
maintained. 

A, I did not go so far as that. What I fear is that 
if you remove the present import duty on foreign oils, 
the is that the trade will gradually dwindle 

and , ■ ■ v v , v areas will not be developed. Therefore 
further development will be retarded. 

13290. Q . Was not the duty raised some little time 
ago ? 

A. It used to be one anna a gallon and it was raised 
to 0-1-G in the year 1911 or 12. 

13291. Q . Has there been any great development in 
tho Burma Oil Industry since then ? 

A . During the war there were not many people who 
came into the Oil Industry but since the war many 
* companies have been floated to develop new areas. 

13292. Q . I was wondering whether the duty had 
really increased ad valorem. It is a specific duty per 
gallon, is it not ? 

A . That is only on kerosine oil or burning oil, but it 
is not so in the case of fuel oils. 

13293. Q . Has the price of the kerosine and other oils 
varied in the last ten years ? 

A . It has not. The price to the consumer has not 
increased. 

13294. Q. There is only one more point, that is about 
the tin ore. You export your tin ore to the Straits, I 
understand, for smelting. 

A. ( Mr . Hogg) Yes. 

13295. Q. Do you sell the ore to the Straits people ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) At the present moment we sell and 
finish with it. « 

13296. Q. You sell it to the foreign industry practically 
as a raw material. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13297. Q . I cannot quite see on what grounds you ask 
as to remit the duty on the finished product when it 
comes back to India. Would not that really be paying 
a bounty to a foreign smelting industry ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) They have to smelt it m any case. 
There is not sufficient ore in this country, nor will there 
ever be, to start a smelting industry here. If the duty is 
remitted, instead of selling the ore to the Straits people, 
we could export it under a bond to the Straits for refin- 
ing and bring it back. 

13298. Q. If your request is granted you would not 
sell the ore. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Ho, we would sell the tin after it has 
come back. 

13299. Q. Would you be able to arrange with the 
Straits people to smelt it as your property ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13300. Q. But then tflfe industry after all would be a 
foreign industry. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) But the raw material is a native one. 

13301. Q. Several witnesses have told us that it is not 
right to allow raw materials to go out of the country 
and to come back in the manufactured form. They 
contend that we ought to try and manufacture ourselves, 
and put protective duties on such go.ods when they 
come back in the manufactured form. What you propose _ 
is really the reverse. 

A. (Mr.' Hogg) What we propose is entirely on accounjj 
of the smallness of the quantity available here. I* 
there were sufficient tonnage to start the erection and 
economical working of a smelter, that proposal would 
not have been made. 

1^302. Q. If it is so small, is it worth a special 
concession ? 

Ak (Mr. Hogg) Well, the production of tin ore is almost 
equivalent to the import of foreign tin to India and I 
‘ Understand that the Burma Oil Company are inducing 
"Tata and Sons to put up tin plate works m India and if 
they can get tin cheaply, it might assist another industry. 

13303. Q. Would that be an industry deserving of 
protection. 


A. (Mr. Hogg) If this industry is protected, it will 
increase the quantity of tin used and possibly increase 
the development in Burma of more tin ore. 

13304. Q . Do you think that it would extend the f 
tin ore industry 1 Jr 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Ir would encourage people to look for 
more. 

13305. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas — Q. There is only 
one question I want to ask you. You say that you 
are in favour of free trade with Imperial Preference 
and that India would be possibly justified in risking some 
economic loss for the sake of Imperial Preference, 
Would you mind explaining that a little further ? 

A. We want India to remain within the British Empire 
for the benefits which she gets out of the Empire both 
commercially and otherwise, and she is entitled to pay 
for those benefits if necessary, but she should not pay 
any more than any other dependency in the British 
Empire. I am not prepared to state exactly how far 
we would wish India to incur a loss. 

13306. Q . I want to put it to you in this way. It 
means that preference should bp <gi*en to the other 
parts of the Britisfi Empire. 

A. Provided they reciprocate. 

13307. Q. Suppose they reciprocate, even then what 
will be the loss of India as compared to the loss of the 
other parts of the British Empire if a policy of Imperial 
Preference were adopted ? 

A. I am not prepared to say that. It is a question 
which it is impossible to answer. 

13308. Q. Suppose it means a huge loss to India, would 
you advocate it then ? 

A. No. * 

13309. Sir Maneckjee Dadabkoy — Q. How many mem- 
bers are there in your Chamber ? 

A. About 75. 

13310. Q. I understand that they are all European 
firms. 

A. Not all. 

13311. Q. Are there Indians too ? 

A. Yes. The Chamber is open to all including Chinese 
and Japanese. 

13312. Q. Have you got a committee of all natio- 
nalities ? 

A. The committee are elected by the members at the 
beginning of the year, 

13313. Q. I understand that the written views which 
have been placed before us are the views of your com* 
mittee and not of the entire Chamber ? 

A. These are the views of the committee. 

13314. Q. I also understand that the constituents of 
your Chamber are largely interested in the export 
trade. 

A. And import trade too, 

13315. Q. They are more extensively engaged in 
export trade, 

A. Yes. 

13316. Q. And mostly your trade is in raw materials, 
is it not ? 

A . No, 1 would not say that. (Mr. Michie) Most 
of the trade is in finished products. The rice we export 
is practically all a finished product. 

13317. Q . If I correctly understood your evidence, 
your Chamber advocates a reduction in the royalties 
payable to Government. 

A. No. (Mr. Michie) This question arose in connexion 
with sleepers. What we said was that as against putting 
a duty on imported sleepers, the alternative was 
a reduction in the amount of royalties payable to Gov- 
ernment. If Government were really going to help the 
trade, then they might reduce the royalty. That is 
really the point. 

13318. Q. You want the present high import duty on 
oils to remain. 

An Yes. 

13319. Q. I also understand that you want protection 
for tin smelting. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I have put up a case to help a small 
industry by the remission of duty on tin. 

13320. Q. Then I understand you also say that certain , - 
industries can he encouraged for a limited period say , , 
for five or six years. . , \ , 

A. Yes. - ~ I 
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1332L Q. Is this consistent with the policy of free 
trade which your Chamber suggests ? 

A. Yes. 

13322. Q Do you call this free trade ? 

A. Yes. We call it a discriminating free trade. 

43323. Q. If any particular industry can be made to 
stand on its legs by a system of protection, you don’t 
object to that. 

A. No. They may be assisted to stand but they 
should not be protected for ever. 

13324. Q . So far as key industries are concerned, 
what is your definition of a key industry ? 

A, A key industry is an industry which is absolutely 
essential to the welfare of the country under all condi- 
tions. 

13325. Q. Don’t you think that the iron and steel 
industry is essentially necessary for the welfare of India ? 

A. Not so very necessary as other products are. 

13326. Q . What other products would you give prece- 
dence over the iron and steel industry ? 

A. I would give precedence to oil over the iron and 
steel industry. 

13 32 7. Q. You would not protect the iron and steel 
industry. 

A. I don’t see that there is any necessity for it at the 
present moment, because you can get plenty from other 
countries. 

13328. Q. Because you can always get iron and steel 
from other countries, you would not make India self- 
supporting m this matter ? 

A. No, when she can purchase in the open market 
much cheaper. 

13329. Q. Don’t you think that if we had had a well 
developed iron and steel industry in the country, it would 
have been of great value to England during the war ? 

A . Probably it would have been of assistance. 

13330. Q. Don’t you think that it would be of very 
great assistance to India in making her independent 
for the essentials of life during her critical period ? 

A* We have not considered the question of what 
might be to her advantage during a critical period* We 
are only talking of an ordinary period. 

13331. Q . Would it not be a wise thing to make the 
country self-supporting as far as possible ? 

A . Certainly. 

13332. Q. The iron and steel industry is a very im- 
portant industry, you would concede* 

A. Yes. (Mr. Michie) It is being developed. 

13333. Q. Do you think it is sufficiently developed in 
India? 

A * It is in the process of being developed under pre- 
sent conditions. 

13334. Q . Does the present system afford sufficient 
protection ? 

A. If it does not require protection, why give any ? 

13335. Q. Can the industry stand at present without 
some sort of protection. It stood dur ing the war 
because it got indirect help but can it stand competition 
now with foreign countries ? 

A . (Mr. Michie) I have not seen recent balance sheets.* 

13336. Q. You say that the present free trade policy 
is good for India and that no departure should he made. 
I am giving you these instances to find out from you 
whether after considering these instances you are still 
prepared to stick to your opinion or whether vou will 
qualify it. 

A* We are still prepared to stick to our opinion. If 
the iron and steel industry cannot go on without protec- 
tion, we would wish it not to go on. 

Just as you have asked for protection for 
oil, if India wants similar protection for other industries, 
it would be a right thing to give it. 

« Am Provided that they are likely to be able to stand 
after some time. ' 

* ' 13338. Q. In paragraph (2) you say India’s greatest 
* wealth .lies in. her agriculture, and it is essential that 
' possible should be done to encourage the 

of this natural wealth which she 
British and foreign markets, 
lio .'fcauQGt, be an agricuftural 

country as wm country at one 

and the same time ? ‘ ^ ' T 

Am I would not say thafc 


13339. Q. It could be both an agricultural and a 
manufacturing country, and the manufactures of course 
increase the wealth of a nation. 

Am Yes. 

13340. Q. As you are so keen about agriculture, if 
large industries are started and they prospered, it would 
mean more wealth to the agricultural classes. 

A. ( Mr . Hogg). It all depends whether the agricul- 
tural population would turn their hand to industries. 

13341. Q. Have you any idea of the proportion of 
people employed in trades and manufactures ? 

A. No. 

13342. Q . You have not worked out the statistics. 
A. No. 

13343. Q. Would you be surprised if I were to tell you 
that taking all the industries together in India the 
proportion of people employed on actual manufactures 
is very small and bears absolutely no comparison to the 
people employed in agriculture. 

Am (Mr, Michie) We would not be surprised at all. 

13344. Q. About the excise duty you said in your 
oral evidence that it was an unjustifiable import. 

A, We never said that. 

13345. Q . Would it not come to that ? 

A. No. We have no objection to an excise duty 
being imposed purely for revenue purposes. 

13346. Q. Do you think that it is right in principle ? 

A, Certainly. 

13347. Q. Can you give me any other country which 
has put on a countervailing excise duty ? 

A, I cannot. 

13348. Q. You also say that in your opinion the 
present duty of 11 p$r cent, on piecegoods is sufficiently 
protective. 

A, (Mr. Hogg) Yes. The difference between the 
customs duty and the excise duty works out to be a pro- 
tective duty. 

13349. Q . Do you mean that the difference of 7-| per 
cent, makes it protective ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I should think so. 

13350. Q. You know that it was Only imposed lately. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13351. Q. Have you got any reliable data "to find out 
whether it has had that effect ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg). The effect was that the Bombay 
piecegoods became dearer. 

13352. Q. Do you know when the price of Bombay 
piecegoods began 'to be high ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I can’t tell you. 

13353. Q. This 11 per cent, duty was imposed only last 
year. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13354. Q. Do you know that the prices of cotton goods 
rose gradually from 1918 ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13355. Q. In March 1921 when this 11 per cent, duty 
was imposed, the prices of cotton goods were high. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13356. Q. Was the rise in price not due to the 
abnormal circumstances ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I think that if this duty had not been 
put on, the prices would have fallen. 

13357. Q. Do you really think that prices would have 
fallen ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. I am a piecegoods merchant 
myself. It is my view. I can’t give you any actual 
statistics. 

13358. Q. This duty, you say, had the effect of keep* 
ing up prices. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13359. Q. Do you know that the whole of Europe is 
almost paralysed financially ? 

A, (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13360. Q. Do you know that the trade of the United 
Kingdom has greatly suffered during the last two or three 
years ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13361. Q. Don’t you think that these prices have been 
gfeatly due to these circumstances and not to anything 
else? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) The increased duty was one of them* 

13362. Q. The increased duty was only imposed a few 
months ago* ' . '/ .. 
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A. (Mr. Hogg) 12 mouths ago. 

13363. Q. The priodlof cotton goods have fallen during 
the last 12 months.* 

4. (Mr. Hogg) I d£rt think that Bombay piece goods 
have fallen as much as they would have. 

^ 13364. Q. You said that in India mills had made con- 
siderable profits. 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13365. Q . When you are referring to these, do you 
refer to the post-war profits or pre-war profits ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Before the war, I think, if I am not 
mistaken, that Indian cotton mills were paying proposi- 
tions. 

13366. Q. Are you not aware that the Bombay mill 
industry has passed through several cycles of bad years ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Every industry has. 

13367. Q . Before the war this industry was trying to 
holds its own. 

4. (Mr. Hogg) For some years before the war the 
cotton trade in the world was passing through bad times. 

13368. Q. Why do you say that this industry does not 
need protection when this is only a war effect ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) It may be a war effect. 

13369. Q. You judge the position by the enormous 
profits which the industry has made during the last few 
years ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) That is part of it. I judge it also from 
the fact that it was a flourishing industry before the war 
and is in a flourishing condition since the war. 

13370. Q . Have you worked out the dividends of the 
last 20 years ? 

4. (Mv. Hogg) No. 

13371. Q. You are aware that Lancashire at one time 
made as big profits as the Bombay mill industry. 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13372. Q. That prosperity stayed only for a very 
limited period. 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13373. Q. Would you not take that as an example 
not to draw any strong conclusions like you are now 
doing so far as the Indian industry is concerned ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Apart from that, the number of mills 
0 in Bombay has increased. These mills were not built 
out of losses. The new mills I take it were built largely 
out of profits made in the industry. Before the war it 
was a prosperous industry and was able to compete with 
the imported goods at a time when it had no preference. 
Possibly to-day it has too much preference. 

13374. Q. I understand from your argument the fact 
that the mills have increased in numbers in a certain 
period is a ground for concluding that they don’t need 
protection. 

4. (Mr. Hogg) It is a ground for concluding that it is 
a prosperous industry. 

13375. Q. Taking the resources of the country do you 
think that the present number of mills is very large ? 


A. (Mr. Hogg) I am not saying that at all. The 
mere fact that it was able to compete before there was 
any preference in duty showed that it was a prosperous 
trade and I have not seen anything to show that it rqf 
quires any protection, even as much protection 
has now. I don’t argue that there should be an mmae 
duty. 

13376. Q. I presume you know that India had a large 
market in China ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13377. Q. You are also aware that Japan has been 
under cutting India in that market ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13378. Q . Are you aware that Japan has become a 
powerful competitor with India ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) Yes. 

13379. Q. So in view of all these circumstances, don’t 
you think that the Indian industry 'would require 
some period for putting itself on a firm basis apart from 
the impetus given by the war ? 

A. (Mr. Hogg) I think the Indian cotton industry 
has been in existence long enough justify its being 
left to stand on it# own legs. I think its nascent period 
is over now. 

13380. Q. Do you think that the present duty of 11 per 
cent, is a reasonable duty ? 

A. We only justify duties for revenue purposes. 

13381. Q. I would like to have the opinion of your 
Chamber whether the present duty of 11 per cent., 
which is a revenue duty, is reasonable or not. 

4. We do not think it is unreasonable in comparison 
with the duties imposed on other materials. 

13382, Q. And your^ Chamber would have no objection 
to increase it if it is required for revenue purposes ? 

4. (Mr. Hogg) If you increase it still further for re- 
venue purposes, you might lose revenue. I think it has 
reached the limit at which it would be productive. 

13383. Q . The members of your Chamber also deal in 
rice. Has the present duty on rice affected the trade in 
any way ? 

A. (Mr. Mickie) We do not consider it has. . 

13384. Q. Has it reduced the price of rice ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) I should say it has increased the price. 
My own view is, — and I think it is also the Chamber’s 
view — that any duty you put on an article like that is 
paid by the consumer, and therefore the duty you have 
put on rice has raised its price. 

13385. Q . So your Chamber is generally in favour of 
levying an export duty on foodstuffs ? 

A. (Mr. Michie) As long as you are not going to 
make it so high that you are going to spoil your 
market. 

13386. Q. Except rice, are there any other foodstuffs 
that you are exporting from Burma ? 

4. Mai *e and millet : but very little. 


Witness No. 91. 


Mr. 0 . BRITTON, Managing Director of Messrs. Fabricius and Company, Limited, Rangoon. 


Written statement, dated the 24th January 1922. 


13387. I desire to submit to the Commission certain views 
on the policy of the Government of India towards the hide 
trade more especially the hide trade in Burma. 

* # # # * 

Enquiries in Rangoon will clearly show that pay Company 
ordinarily does far the greater part of the hide trade of 
Burma and until two years ago, my Company was respon- 
sible for the employment of something between eight to 
twelve thousand Barmans upcountry in connection with this 
hide business. Owing partly to the recent slump in trade, 
and partly to the export duty which has been in force since 
1919 my company is now carrying on business at a loss as 
will be seen from the following figures : — 

Fur the year 1920-21 as is shown by our Balance Sheet 
the Company suffered a loss amounting to Rs 5,71,527-13-6, 
more than half the capital ‘of the Company Rs. 10,00,000, 


During the year 1920-21 Messrs. Fabricius & Company, 
Limited, paid Rs. 1.88,524-9-10 on export duty. 

The figures for the year ending on the 31st March 1922 
are not yet available Hut I feel confident that a loss of over 
a lac will result in the year’s trading. 

My Company actually closed down for 3£ months in the 
year 1921. 

As regards the incidence of the tax in _ Burma I would 
point out that since the introduction of this tax into Burma ■ 
the tannery of the London- Rangoon Trading Company and 
some of the native tanneries have closed down entirely and 
in fact all the tanneries in Burma have discontinued tan- 
ning leather suitable for the purpose of making boots, etc. 
W itk the exception of the rough country mangrove bark 
red leather which is used locally and in the Straits Settle- 
ments This mangrove bark red leathei has never 1 found at 
market anywhere except in the Straits and China. The 

2q 
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London-Rarcr' 1 -*' Company tannery was run on 

modern up . ■>, < and proved a failure, and their 

entire plant was sold at a loss in Calcutta. This is another 
^oroof that the tax had not assisted the tanning industry in 
Aurma. Burma must he regarded as an entirely different 
co.^ry to India in this matter. The Bunnan never has 
heen a tanner and never will he, as he regards the trade 
with disfavour, it is carried on in Burma entirely by 
natives and Chinamen and I ventnre to state that not a 
single Burman is " V ■ ' I ny single tannery ; all labour 
heen imported. S:. * - to he imported from India 

or China and at least double the rate of wages current in 
India has to he paid. There are many difficulties in the 
way of success in such enterprise owing to labourers leaving 
their employment, and employers frequently losing the 
advances which they had given to induce labourers to pro- 
ceed to Burma 

It must be remembered that Burma hides are an inferior 
article and that the tax therefore weighs most heavily on 
this Province. The fact that the tax is not ad valorem but 
is levied at so much per pound hits the Burma trade very 
hard. A reference to the Chief Collector of Customs will 
show that since the imposition of this tax the export trade 
in hides fiom BurmaThas diminished toda far greater extent 
than the export trade in hides from India. I would diaw 
the attention of the Commission to the debate in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 18th of March 1920 on the 
motion by Mr. A. D. Pickford proposing to repeal the 
export duty on hides. I refer especially to the speeches 
of Mr. Pickford and Mr Price in the debate. Prom that 
debate and from enquiries which I have made I think I am 
justified in stating that the tax does not obtain favour in 
any part of India except Cawnpore. Karachi, Burma, 
Madras and Calcutta are strongly opposed to the tax. .The 
tanners of Cawnpore of course welcome it as it means 
cheaper raw hides for their tanneries which means larger 
profits for them, hut they cannot tan all the hides produced 
in Burma and India "Unfortunately hides produced in 
Burma are of no use for Cawnpore tanneries who do not 
buy 100 pieces a year from Burma. While I do_ not deny 
that tanning of red country leather can he done in Burma, 
experience in the last few years has shown that ordinary 
lir.nirg cannot he carried on so as to compete with Indian 
prices. There is a considerable amount of tanning material 
in Burma but owing to tbe cost of transport being so high it 
has always been found cheaper to import tanning material. 
I am aware a certain small quantity of bides are being sent 
to Madras which arc turned out Indian kips hut these 
are only wet salted cow hides ; n.> dry salted or. dry cow or 
dry bufraloc hides have ever been sent to India. I would 
point out that there is, was stated by Mr. Pickford, no 
export duty on hides anywhere in the woild except in India 
although it was tried ml he Argentine and proved a failure. 
I would further adopt the argument which was used by 
Mr Chaudhuri Shaha D addin. If the object of such duty 
is to stimulate the industry of tanning, the same argument 
would apply to keying an export dutv on cotton. I desire 
to emphasise that the hide trade in Burma was never in 
the hands of the Germans even before the war. I .admit of 
course that the collapse of the hide market is partly 


owina; to trade depression tut the continuation of this tax 
means that in the event of business improving the hide 
trade will still have an additional difficulty m reaping any 
advantage because of the handicap of this export tax. 

It must be borne in mind that Burma hides, although ot 
r ~ r i:f v -ntil two or three years ago well- 

i v. ■ ■■■ .. other markets but that they had 

and have still serious competitors in China hides and in the 
lower class of Java hides, in which countries there is no 

Sir Logie Watson’s remarks in the debate in the Legis* 
lative Assembly are typical of the views held by the Cawn- 
pore tanners. Sir Logie Watson admits that the. tax has 
not answered its original purpose hut advocates its conti- 
nuance to enable revenue to he gathered. In the -course of 
, his speech he mentions goat-skins. In a very large number 
of cases these are manufactured in America into glace kid 
and patent leather for the very good reason that America 
seems to he the only country in the wcild which can suc- 
cessfully conduct these n'c:*pA~r»=.. Neither India nor 
Burma will ever he able, hi « n..’< reasons, to produce 
either glace kid or patent leather. I think I am correct m 
saying that America makes about 75 per cent, of the whole 
production of the world on both these articles. France and 
Italv make gloves out of goat-skins and nowhere m the 
British Empire has either of these trades been seiiously 
taken up. Sir Logie Watson’s hope that the imposition of 
the duty would result in our getting a little of our own 
hack has not been realised. Sir Logie Watson in his speech 
states he does not know of any country producing buffaloes 
in the numbers in which they are produced in India. He 
overlooks China which produces an immense quantity of 
buffaloe hides. It is possibly true that China cow hides 
do not compete with the Indian hides hut they are of a 
type very similar to B .t r. 1 Ac- y"d both of them are 
. totally different from . . T- 

I desire emphatically to state that this, business of 
Fabricius and Company which has heen in existence in 
Burma for 33 years will have to he wound up if the tax is 
retained. In the course of Mr. A. I). Bickford’s speech 
before the Legislative Assembly he suggested the imposition 
of this duty was “ an important contributive cause and 
might easily turn indeed in many cases it has turned 
embarrassment into definite failure. ” He has exactly 
expressed the position of Messrs. Fabricius and Company 
and unless this tax is removed our Company's present 
embarrassment would become definite failure. It is sheer 
impossibility for us to conduct a hide business in Burma 
to-day with this duty. I do not believe there is a single 
hide merchant in Burma who does not agree on .r^rA. 
The duty has crippled the trade and will end in i.‘ i: 
entirely. A struggling bnsiness like the hide trade of 
Burma should not he crippled by taxation hut should he 
fostered by the removal of taxation. There are many 
commodities produced in this Province which bear no 
appreciable export tax. I might mention rice, cvvon and 
oil as obvious examples "which could well bear such taxation. 

I have to request that I may he given an opportunity, of 
meeting the Fiscal Commission and answering any questions 
which they may he inclined to put to me. 


Oral evidence, dated Rangoon, the 25th January 1922. 


13388. President. — Q. Mr. Britton, you are the Manag- 
ing Director of Messrs. Fabricius and Co., Ltd. P 

A* I am. 

13389. Q. You are interested in the hide. trade ? 

A. Only in that. 

13390. Q. You say in your statement that your Company 
was responsible for the employment of 8 to 12 thousand 
Bormans upcountry in connection with this hide business. 
Do you employ them whole-time P 

A. Not 'actually as whole-time labourers, but in the way 
of contract. 

13391- Q. They are not whole-time servants P 

A. They are whole-time dealers throughout the year, and 
a vefy large number of them get advances from us. 

13%92.. Q, You say that in the year 1920-21 your Company 
'A. Ioss : ;of - 5>71(fc0 out k o£ a capital of 

^LdotEot want you to give us any informa-’ 
tion secret,- but unless you tell us 

what the to your .trade is and what percentage 
of your trade yon ' biyfe- vote? figurl is of no value 

to us. ’ ‘ ‘ ^ ~ 

A. You mean the total turn Creff' 0W$firge : J can give 
it ? but not off hand, - ' v ' r 


13393. Q. Part of your loss is due to trade depression 
and part is due to the export duty. We have nothing to do 
with trade losses. Can you tell us how much of your loss 
is due to the export duty and how much is due to the 
slump P 

A. No. 

13394. Q. You sav that in 1920-21 your loss < was 
Bs 5,71,000 and that in the present year your loss will be 
over a lakh. That means your trade is improving. 

A . No, Sir. We have not been dcing any trade. We 
closed down our trade. 

13895. Q. That is only for 3J months. What I mean 
is : in 1920-21 you were iosing Ks. 40,000 a month, hut 
now you are losing only Bs. 9,000 a month. Yonr loss is 
therefore becoming less. The only inference that can he 
drawn from this is that your trade is getting used to the 
new conditions. 

A. No,. Sir. We have heen simply paying our staff with- 
oufbuymg and without selling. That is the position. 

13390. Q. Y ou say that the London-Bangoon Trading, 
Company’s tannery was run on modern uptodate lines 
and proved a failure and that their entire plant was sold 
at a loss in Calcutta. Will you . please explain-' .why th#t 

Witold?-" 





A. They found that they could not work it profitably : 
they scrapped the machinery and sold it. 

13397. Q. Do you think that it was due to the difficulty 
of getting labour. You say: “The Bui man has never 
been a tanner and never will be.” 

A. A. great deal of it is due to that. They got men 
from India, and the men did not dike the country and left 
leaving advances outstanding. There were repeated instan- 
ces of that natuie. 

13398 Q. You say : “ The fact that the tax is not ad 
valorem but is levied at so much per lb. hits the Burma 
trade vexy hard.” That would mean that it is a specific 
duty. Then what does this 15 per cent, duty mean ? 

A. It is this : in many cases the hides we shif we sell at 
a lower price than the tariff rate. Therefore we are pay- 
ing not 15 per cent. but a great deal more than 15 per 
cent, on the actual value of the hides. 

13399.^ Q Is it levied at so much per lb ? 

A. It is done so, Sir. I think I am right in saying I 
cannot be perfectly accurate with legard to the figiue, but 
I think I am right in saying that the tariff value to-day 
on dry arsenicated cow hide is 5 annas a lb. and we have 
to pay 15 per cent, of this 5 annas. If we ship dry cow 
hides to any part of the world, with the exception of the 
Empire, it costs us in the way of duty 8 farthings a 
lb. That is a difficult tax to contend with. 

13400. Q. Is the tariff valuation based on the different 
qualities of hides that are shipped ? 

A. No, Sir. It is a uniform one. It does not matter if 
sell a lb. for 4 d. or 40 d It is all the same. 

13401. Sir Montagu Webb — Q. What is the actual 
variation if you take the best quality of hides and the worst 
quality P 

A. For the be-t p'vliti you have to pay 13 d. a lb. 
and for the worst q- r' :\ 1 1 Burma hides are notorious- 
ly bad, and the tariff valuation cf 5 annas is too high 
13402. President. — Q. Then you pay less cn the superioi 
quality. * 

Sir Montague Webb. — Q. The witness’s contention is 
that there is no superior article in Burma — (Witness — you 
aie light there They cannot compare with the Indian 
hides.) 

13403. President. — Q. Then you say “ I do not deny 
that tanning of red country leather can be done in Burma.” 
Then why is not : r h^ped b» this tariff? 

A. The market ■ ^ i- Burma. China and the 

Straits Settlements. This industry cannot he assisted in 
any wav, became the market is limited. You can only tan 
a certain proportion and no more. That tanned article is 
not marketable in the markets of Europe. * It is worthless 
there, and I know it because I have myself tried to sell it 
and found it impossible. 

13404. Sir Edgar JELolberton. — Q . All hides are not 
valued at the same rate ? 

A. I did net *a y all hides. I said dry cowhides. 

13405. President — Q Slaughtered hides fetch a higher 
price. 

A. If they are treated as they are ireated in India, i.e., 
framed. Otherwise they all go into one quality. 

13406. Q. In Burma you have only one quality, whether 
slaughtered or dead P 
A. Yes. 

13407. Q. Then, your whole point I take it is that the 
Burma hide is of an inferior quality. 

A . Yes. 

13408. Q. That it is not possible to tan them in Burma ? 
A . Yes. 

13409. Q. That the duty imposed is, therefore, not 
beneficial in helping the development of a new industry P 
A. It never will be. 

13410. Q. And that the amount of tax is very heavy as it 
bears unduly on the inferior quality that Burma produces ? 
A, Yes. 

13411. Sir Manechjee Dadabhog. — Q* Then you ad" 
vocate the entire repeal of this duty ? 

A . Yes, Sir. 

1?412. Q. Will you he .able to do any business if this 
duty is altogether repealed P 
A* I am prepared to have a try. 

13413. Q. On the basis of your loss, it seems you are not 
likely to make a profit even if this duty is repealed P 
A* I am prepared to try. 

13414. Q. You are losing Rs. 1,00,000 a year, but if 
this duty is repealed, you think your industry will be 
in a better position ? 

A . Yes. 

13415. Q. Still you will be working at a loss P 


A. Not of necessity. If 1 can do a large enough amount 
of business with this duty let off, things would be very 
much better to-day. ’ / 

13416. Q. If this 15 per cent duty is removed willjf 
help you P ^ 

A. It will help me : it is going to give me 3 farthings a lb. 
on dry cow hides. 

_ 13417. Q. Your loss is partly due to the general depres- 
sion in trade p 

A. Yes. 

13418. Q. Your hides, you say, are of very inferior 
quality ? 

A. I scarcely think it is necessary to make the statement : 
ft is a generally recognised fact. 

13419. Q You mean compared with Indian hides ? 

A. Yes. 

134*^0. Q. Do you want relief only for the inferior grades 
or also for the higher grades ? 

A. For everything 

13421. Q. What is the quantity of goatskins exported 
from Burma P 

A. Very very small : perhaps to 100,000 skins 

per annum. * 

# 34222 Q. And what proportion does it bear to the total 
hide trade of Burma ? 

A. A very small one. 

13423. Q. Do you want relief also for goatskins P 

A. They won’t — — -fivet me at all, hut I would 
certainly have their ; ■ ■ hides. 

I think to-day the tariff on goatskins is 8 annas a skin. 

13424. Sir EJdgcir Holberton.— Q. It is 15 per cent, of 
Re. 1, i.e., 2 annas and 6 pies a skin. What is the price of 
a goatskin at present ? 

A. I know when the duty was first imposed it worked 
out to 3 pence a ih. To-day the price of goatskins is Re. 1- 
12-0 a skin. It is sold by lbs. and a skin is about 2 lbs. 

13425. President. — Q. So you are paying very much less 
as duty. 

A . But it is not being exported. 

13426. Sir Maneclcjee Dadabhoy . — Q. Are not goat- 
skins a monoploy of India P 

A. Yes 

13427. Q. Of course what we have to do for India we 
will have to do for Burma also. Would you recommend 
then a repeal of the duty on goatskins, if it is considered 
that the Indian trade in goatskins is also suffering from 
duty P 

A. If that is the case, I do not think that I should 
speak on it . that is for India to speak on. 

13428. Q. You say .that tanning will never be a successful 
industry in Burma because temperamentally the Burman is 
unsuited for the work P 

A. Yes. 

13429. Q. But can you not tan with imported labour ? 

A. I have said that it takes 4 limes ay much as India 
can get labour for, and that too very unsatisfactory labour. 

13430. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarhad a Q. You make a 
leference in your statement to tbe proposition that was moved 
by Wr. (new Sir Donald) Pickford. You know that that 
proposition was defeated in the Assembly ? 

A. Yes. 

13431. Q. Do you know that that was because in a year 
of heavy deficit the Assembly was not prepared to curtail 
any item of revenue, and not because of the Assembly's 
conviction that the expoi t duty was in itself good ? 

A. That I do not know. 

13432. Q. Well, I can enlighten you on that point. It 
appears quito clear from your siaiemeni Thai Burma is 
likely to suffer most, but would you ynind an-weiing this 
question . the rest of India also, so far as the traders m 
hides and skins are concerned, are suffering heavily, and 
would you in their interest too entirely repeal the duty ? 

A. Certainly. 

13433. Q. You have also made a reference to Sir Logie 
Watson's speech in the Assembly. You know that Sir Logio 
Watson is an expert in this trade, and he claims in his 
speech to have 32 years’ experience. He advocates the tax 
and he says it would help the tanning industry in India. 
How do you reconcile his statement with yours ? 

A. If you ask Sir Logie Watson whether his tannery 
has been successful or not, I think he will himself admit 
that it has not been. I think his books will show that. 

13434. Q. Sir Logie Watson himself deliberately says 
that bis tannery did not pay that year. He himself admits 
that the duty lias not done good to his industry. In theory 
he believes it would. 

A. Sir Logio Watson did deliberately turn round in the 
Assembly and say that he still wished the tax to be inflicted 
on us in order to get revenue. 
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184^5. . Eevenue was the main consideration at that 

time. 

k A, But that was not the reason of the imposition of the 
Sbcoriginally. 

/TW36. Q. There are one or two questions about- goatskins. 
Sir Logie Watson said that goatskins were largely exported 
to America He said we used to export about 1 million 
skins. What is the position to-day P 

A. They are still exporting them to America in large 
quantities, hut America is a most sympathetic market, i.e., 
most excitable, and now they won’t take goatskins. 

13437. Q. Is it because of the price or is it due to the 
export duty ? 

A . It is due to the slump. 

13438. Q. You say slump and export duty ? 

A. Yes. 

13439. Q. These goatskins are used for making glace 
kids ? 

A . Glace kids and patent leather. America takes the 
largest quantity from 1 ndia, and as I have said manufac- 
tures 75 per cent of the glace kids in the world 

13440. Q. You n^pL to say that France and England 
make nothing ? > 

A . In France they make gloves. 

13441. Q. Is there any likelihood of India making glace 
kids ? 

A . Indi i cannot do it owing to climatic conditions. 

13442. Q. Would you also advocate the repeal of the 
duty on goatskins. 

-4, Yes. I would like -to point out one thing in this 
connection. During the war the Government cf India 
forbade the tanning of these goatskins in India in order 
to conserve tanstuffs. They were then tanned, I think, ir 
the Mysore State in a private tannery. Theie they were 
turned into country leather and exported, but the quantity 
was very very small. India could not tan all hei goatskins : 
she cou’d at the most sell it as rough white leather. 

13443. Mr. Mant. — Q. I understand that the valuation is 
made in consultation with the tiade. Have 3 r ou represented 
the matter to the authorities ? 

A . Yes. I put in an application for a reduction of the 
duty.^ I have not yet had a reply. I i egret to say that 
that is the way in which we in Burma are treated. 

18444. Q. To whom did you write your letter ? 

A . To the Chief Collector of Customs. All letters have 
to go through him. 

13445. Q. You did not consult him verbally? 

A. I think I have spoken V\ him three or four times. 
He always replied that India had not replied to him. 1 
think he blames Simla 

13446, Q. I presume the same difficulty is felt in India P 

A . Yes, 

13447. Q. And they probably also represented the 
matter ? 

4, Yery likely they might have. 

13448. Q. Perhaps there is some difficulty in distinguish- 
ing the different qualities of hides. Supposing you divide 
them into classes with different tariff valuations would 
it be possible for the Custom Officers to asses*, them ? 

A. Oh yes. You have ciily to declare the class and it 
will be very easy for them to assess by simply having a 
copy of the invoice with the price shown thereon. As a 
matter of fact that was my suggestion. 

13449. Q. You think that this would be possible ? 

A. Yes. 

13450. Mr. Comjee . - Q. As the pre ducer of raw hide** 
has Burma suffered any loss on account of this export dutv ? 

A. She must have. 


13451. Q. It has been suggested to this Commission that 
the slaughtering of cattle in India has been curtailed as a 
result of the export duty. Is that your experience in 
Burma P 

A • Ho, I don’t think that the tax has had that effect. 


Q^We were also told that the price of beef and 
mutton has risen on account of this export duty, because 
ff^er animals were killed. You don’t think that this has 
be|u the case here ? 

v ^e price of beef has certainly gone up. 

ffou-ednneot this with the export duty ? 

‘ cotaeet 'it with the slaughtering of 

of f caiaee and" , effect 
A. I 

( 13455. Q. We were told m 
hides has resulted in the slangier! 


and a consequent increase in the price of 



A. There is a distinct difference between India and 
Burma. In Burma we do not slaughter animals to the 
same extent as they do in India. The Burmans are Bud- 
dhists to start with. They will not think of killing a cow 
to get meat. 

13456. Q. How coming to the point of view of the 
tanners, we must distinguish between two things. First 
of all, the slump must cause loss to the various tanneries. 
But the export duty on hides and skins must benefit the 
tanners. 

A. At any rate I cannot find any difficulty for tanners 
at all. 

13457. Q. l r ou argue that since the introduction of this 
tax into Burma the tannery of the London-Eangoon Trading 
Company and some of the native tanneries have closed down 
entirely. It does not mean that yon attribute this to the 
export tax ? 

A. No. 

38458. Q. You mention that only as a fact ? 

A. Yes. 

13459. Q. Y"ou say that the Burman never has been a 
tanner, and never will he. How then were there so many 
tanneries working here before the tax was levied ? 

A. They were worked by the Muhammadans and the 
Chinese. 

13460. Sir Montagu Webb . — Q . Can you tell me 
exactly what diffeientiates Burma from the rest of India 
in this problem ? 

A. Well, the animal of Burma is a different species from 
the animal of India. It is a small one. 

13461. Q. Do jou suffer anything thereby ? 

A . No, we suffer from had flaying. 

13462. Q. Do you mean to say that your hide is a small 
one and of much lower class for market purposes P 

A. Yes. Therefore the duty hits you hard. * 

13463. Q. That is the consequence ? 

A. Yes. 

13464. Sir Edgar Halbert on. — Q. With reference to 
tanneries in reply to Professor Coyajee you said that they 
were run by the Muhammadans and the Chinese. But 
were they in existence before the war P 

A* Yes. They were established long ago. But most 
of them are now closed. 

13465. Q. Do you mean to say that the export duty was 
intended to benefit the tanning industry and not for 
revenue P 

A. Yes. 

13466. Q. Did the London-Eangoon Trading Co. come 
into existence as the result of this protection ? & 

A . I think it came into existence in 1919 September. 

13467. Q, While they had to provide hoots for the army 
they also hoped to produce merchantable leather * 

A. Yes. 

1346S. Q. When they started the factory they found 
they could not work the business ? 

A' They could not market their stock. 

13469. Q. The protection did not affect them one way 
or another ? 

A. No. 

13470. Q. As an exporter of -hides, do you find the 5 
per cent, preference of any good ? 

A. You mean lu per cent, rebate. Well, it does not do 
me any goed at all as an exporter, because the buyer grabs 
it. 

13471. Q. Who pays the ?5 per cent. ? 

A. I do. 

13472. Q. You don’t get it back ? 

A. No. 


ica/d. Anything you get back is a piece of good 
luck P & 

A. I do not possess much good luck. 

13474. Q. As a matter of fact, did the actual volume of 
trade drop last year ? 

A. Yes. 

13475. Q. When you give the figures on the first page 
of the Statement, do you wish to show us that your 
loss would have been very much smaller had there been 
no export duty p 

A* Yes. - 

13476. Q. If there was no export tfey* you might 
possibly he successful P 

-A« I d(f hot ’think so to-day, hut we should be better off 
a"h& 'successful certainly later on. * * - ~ ' 

l * jS fey * Q' .Xtf..TFiM»V iv, * * * *1 . • 

he. . 
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13478. Q. The keynote to this enquiry is struck in the 
first question of the questionnaire, I am a free-trader, and 
I venture to think that it is by a policy of free trade that 
India is likely to progress. In a country with the dense 
teeming population of India the interests of the consumer 
must be placed before those of the producer and the ulti- 
mate prosperity of the country, both industrial and agri- 
cultural, will be better served by admitting as cheaply as 
possible products of other countries which are consumed 
in this country rather than by making them expensive in 
the V.yc I hit this will give a larger margin of profit to a 
], i r manufacturer of such articles in 

lndi‘ 1 . T «. ij\!; t*— r, »f India is the cheapness of living 
and the consequent cheapness of labour. These assets are 
rapidly disappearing and the 'quicker they disappear the 
less able will India be to compete with other countries such 
as Japan and China, which have these assets in greater 
strength. An increase in the cost of living means an in- 
crease in the cost of production and this increase in the cost 
of production will seriously handicap any Indian industry 
whose ^ outturn is _ small in comparison with the total con- 
sumption. If Indian industry is to develop India must be 
able to buy all her requirements in the cheapest market and 
any protective tariff which raises the price of necessaries 
or closes the cheapest markets to her will raise the cost of 
articles produced in India and possibly lose her her markets. 
The country is predominantly everything 

that tends to cheapen agricultural production must he 
encouraged.- 

13479. Q, 2. “This enquiry, however, really divides itself 
into two well defined issues . — 

(a) whether the tariff should jbe used purely for revenue 

purposes or for other purposes also ; 

(b) in the latter ease, what these purposes should be 

and how they are likely to be effected. 

With regard to the first point, the imposition of customs* 
duty for the purp-so of obtaining revenue is absolutely 
necessary and jiur.firnh 1 am! j ossibly forms a more suitable 
form of tax, 'iii' n ‘r.r India t* ,m direct taxation. I am not 
however pivpar ■(! „ • -,iy ihai :f fresh taxation were neces- 
sary I would prefer an increase in customs to an increase in 
direct taxation. It is a mistake to depend too much on 
indirect taxation. An excess of this may lead people to 
limit their purchases, thereby reducing their payment of 
the indirect tax. There is also the risk of smuggling if 
indirect taxation is overdone. On the other hand direct 
taxation U obvious and is unpopular; people are apt to 
complain of direct taxation and say that it hampers produc- 
tion. But direct taxation, so long as it is not too exces- 
sive, is undoubtedly an incentive to increased production 
and increased taxation is defeated by inci eased production. 
It is under direct taxation that theie is an incentive to 
invention, to the discoveiy of labour-saving appliances, and 
to a rigid economy in men and material. 

13480. Q. S. The present Tariff List >eem«. fairly exhaus- 
tive and is largely protective of articles which can be manu- 
factured in India while raw material necessary to the woiking 
/up of Indian industries is admitted fiee or at anohnnal rate. 
The rate of 75 per cent, ad valorem on cigars and cigarettes 
is, however, very high the more so that a large quantity of 
cigarettes imported fiom Aden are manufactured from 
Indian tobacco and only retain their position on the market 
even with the high tariff, on account of their great superi- 
ority of manufacture. It is alfeo open to question whether 
the high rate of import duty on motor-cars, which have 
passed outside the category of luxuries, and may now he 
almost regarded as necessities, is not unduly high. 

13481. Q. 4. Accepting the principle that a customs tariff 
is necessary for revenue, the present policy seems to me to be 
sound, i.e.f it encourages the free admission of what is 
necessary to manufacture and penalises what may he called 
luxury articles as also the non-essentials or products most 
of wjiich can be obtained in India. I would ^ only add 
that* as the proportion of the Indian population which 
consumes imported goods is a comparatively . small one, 
and is also the same part of the population which already 
pay's most in other taxes, the effect of the tariff is a very 
unequal distribution of taxation. I am not, however, 
afa&re that any one affected* is anxious to shift the weight 
from those who can afford it to the toiling masses. 


13482. Q. 5. I do notconsider that the existing tariff policy 
has had any particular influence one way or the other on the 
development of industries. There is a very prevalent idea 
that protective duties can counteract inefficiency of manu- 
facture or low quality of production. This is an absolute 
fallacy, as goods must co^et* in the markets of the world 
on their quality and * . t ii the shelter of a protective 
tariff. The present system of taxation, which admits the 
law material for pianufacture at a favourable rate is the 
only real assistance that a tariff can give to an industry 
but the subsequent success of tbe industry depends on the 
efficiency of the workman and of tbe management. In 
any case, if one accepts the tariff simply as a revenue 
matter, one would not expect it to have any definite effect 
on industries nor, as long as it remai qjs a purely revenue 
tariff, is it likely to^ive very much benefit to Indian 
Industries. On the other hand it may, as in the case of 
the export duty on hides, have a definite effect in killing 
one line of commerce without at the same time benefiting 
the tanning industry. I notice that the Calcutta Hides 
and Skins Shippers Association consider that the export 
duty has failed to attain its purpose and has come to the 
conclusion that India is not suitable for the tanning 
industry. The recent increase in the import duty on 
matches, however, has had a definite effect in stimulating 
the manuf actu? e of matches within the Indian Empire. 

I do not consider [that the tariff should be framed primarily 
with the object of fostering Indian Industries. As I have 
already cx^Vh^'d, in the present circumstances the 
interests (J t’-i n- are far more important than 

those of the producer ; and, if it is necessary to help the 
producer, it should he done in other ways rather than at 
the cost of the consumer, for import duties or excise duties 
or duties of any kind at all invariably iaise the price to tbe 
consumer. 

13483. Q. I do not approve of imposing an excise duty 
on anarticle manufactured m India when a duty is imposed 
on a similar article imported from abroad. Personally I 
consider . the Bmbay cotton excise duty as one of the 
most unjustifiable measures ever taken. I do not consider 
that ii has had the slightest effect in retarding the develop- 
ment of the Bomba\ cotton industry which has steadily 
advanced in the spinning of higher and higher count It 
is prc^Kie perhaps that the maximum counts which can 
he -pun >i Du bav may almost have been reached, firstly, 
cn acec/’rl i i‘ » ilviuic causes and, secondly, on account of 
the quality of cotton with which they have to deal. But 
there seems to me to be no reason vrhy Lancashire should 
not hold its own m tin* higher counts, for which it is famed, 
without the artificial .support of an excise duty on Indian 
cotton goods. I cannot imagine any policy more unjustifi- 
able than to attempt to retard industrial development in 
one part of the Empire by imposing an excise in the 
interests of another part of it. As a free trader I do not 
consider ^hrt prelection of any kind should he afforded to 
thelvun n a’ . the. ui oi, l\ which term I mean the Indian, 
as against the foreign manufacturer (at least this is the 
way I read Question JS T o. 7). Given equal opportunity in the 
way of purchasing raw material the best article will always 
find the best market without any artificial support. 

13484 Q. 9. As I have already said, I do not consider that 
the tariff should be framed piimanlv with the object of 
fostering industries. 

13485. Q, 10, As an amateur economist, I cannot visualise 
the Utopia adumbrated if the answer to the first portion of * 
Question Iso 10 were in the affirmative. I cannot conceive 
any country in the world, or at least any country taking* 
its" place in the comity of nations, as being independent of 
other countries in regard to all its requirements of manu* 
factured goods. Such a position would entirely cut out 
international trade which is fundamental and never likely 
to be abolished and it would also place the country outside 
the scope of international exchange. My answer to the 
first pail of the question is in the negative ; but even if 
it were in the affirmative it would be quite impossible to 
furnish a list of articles for which India would have to 
depend on other countries, as I cannot conceive a country 
absolutely self-contained or standing aloof from other 
nations. As I have said, such a country would - be aa* 
Utopia which would not be likely to last for ’It 
business men followed the ordinary ways of business. la- _ 
fact it would break * down at once far the- intelligent 
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manufacturer would certainly discover sources outside of 
India from which he could draw his raw material and 
would be certain to go to them. Economic self- contain- 
ment, if it were possible, would result in economic death. 
13486. Q. II. I think it would be a very short-sighted 
"icy to impose protective duties on all imported manu- 
factures for the purpose of Indian industries. 

With the exception of agrici' '■ " industries are in 
their infancy and the levy of protective duties does not seem 
to me to he the correct way to encourage an industrv in a 
country wheie the interests of the consumer are still more 
important than the interests of th«* producer. The effect 
of the imposition of protective duties on all imported 
manufactures would pvJpVto he t c starve India of many 
articles which are r-vi :.« lC— n:e dnring the transition 
period till she herself is capable of i 1 c ' them. 

The best way of stimulating Indian * a - 1 admit 

raw material which it is necessary to import at as low a 
tariff rate as possible and to give greater facilities by the 
extension of technical institutions for training in industrial 
pursuits so that vJ +, irnVlv ai the quality of her goods, and 
on this alone, I’ . :■ : jl iu-.i\ can compote with the indus- 
tries of other countw?s. 

18487. Q. 15 is an extremely difficult one. In the first 
place it is complicated l>y the existence of the “ most favour- 
ed nation 11 clauses. As regards dumping, Mr. Holme, my 
Director of Industries, lemarks that “ from one point of 
view it does not seem very much a matter of concern to 
the Government of India if the Government of Japan likes 
to pay half the cost of production of the matches or the 
cotton cloth made in Japan and consumed in India. 
It seems to me extremely nice of Japan to he willing to 
relieve the poor Indian consumer of this burden. If they 
only carry it out to a logical conclusion, India would then 
he able to manufacture in comfortable competition with 
Japan itself. 11 In point of fact I think it will be found that 
where a particular article requires the assistance of bounties, 
subsidies and transport concessions to get a position in the 
foreign market, this again is counteracted by an inferiority 
in quality which is likely to drive the article out of the 
market whatever assistance it may get in the country . of 
origin. If, however, the dumping of any particular article 
from any particular country were clearly indicated, — facts 
which should be aseertainable by our consuls and com- 
mercial agents, — and if this were an article which competed 
with an important industry in India or an industry which, 
it was oar desire to foster,' it might be fa* consideration 
whether a countervailing protective duty should not he 
temporarily imposed against this particular article in 
the particular country from which it came. Personally, 
however, I am not much alarmed by “ dumping. 11 
<( Dumping 11 cannot go on indefinitely — it means the 
sweating of toe blrur c £ the country which goes in for it. 
The country on whieo goo-" 5 ? .t»* dumped benefits temporari- 
ly even if the particulai industry, the products of which 
are dumped, does not. There is more money available for 
the purchase of other goods and the -t<v , dird of living can 
he raised. On the otha hand “dumping' 1 might temporari- 
ly hamper particular industry, but the will to succeed and 
to improve production in a f*ee country will soon wear 
down the sweated labour of a country which dumps and 
the non-dumping country will make goed by the superior" 
quality of its pioductions. 

A country which dumps must, if things are carried to 
their logical conclusion, ruin itself by the fact that the 
nation pays for toe dumping, the working population arc 
sweated and the co^t of living in the dumping country 
raised. If one industry is protected by '* dumping " you 
must protect all industries by a similar method , the people 
will pay higher for their necessaries * themselves ; the vr ik 
people are strained to the utmost limit and there will he a 
natural deterioration in the personnel of the working 
classes. 

13488. Q. 16. In Burma the principal hand industries, of 
which the cotton and silk handloom industries are the most 
important, are largely industries subsidiary to agriculture- 
Our policy is to encourage these handloom industries and 
particularly the cotton handloom industiy. This, however, 
cfoes not mean that one ^ wishes them to be maintained in 
compffbition with the mill industry. They are two spheres 
_ which are entirely different and we find similar 
'^^vsfc esp^ciadly-in Scotland and Ireland, in the home- 
If even at this late stage the hahd- 
looai m India, as it Certainly does, it 

is firstly oferal l a demand' for a certain 

amount of very h%h <: gra^lS®erial/fof , 1vhioh people are 
prepared to pay high prices iff something 

which only hand workman give wBcfi r thd Soulless ' 

machine cannot compete. In point df^fach sf "tely lafft 


importer of piecegoods in BangcOn has told me that within 
recent years there has been a most marked improvement in 
handloom weaving and that some of the^ fabrics turned out 
compare most favourably with those which he can import. 
I understand he is prepared to go into the market for large 
quantities of the products of these handlooms. Again in 
Burma at present it must be remembered that there are many 
places which are hardly accessible and in such places the 
handlooms will persist whether we wish to maintain them 
or not. Finally as I have said before, handloom weaving 
and many other hand industries should be regarded as 
industries subsidiary to agriculture and as living employ- 
ment to the members of the household in their spare *time. 
Although the article may not he able to compete with the 
machine made article, it still enables the worker to get some 
return for labour during the slack agricultural season and so 
gives him another string to his how and a means of livelihood 
when agriculture fails. As Mr. Holme remarks, “even 
though he could not live by this hand industry alone, an 
industry which perhaps remunerates his labour at the rate of 
4 to 6 annas a day for five or six months of the year, it is 
still an industry which adds to his annual income perhaps 
half as much again as his return from the agricultural 
adventure of an average season. 11 I do not, however, consider 
that any special protection is necessary for the handloom 
industry. It well established and is, I 

think, with ’ • ■ 1 x ■* . ■ of technical education, likely 

to expand rather than decline.' It is a particularly pleasing 
variant of the somewhat dull monotony of an agricultural 
home. 

13489. Q. 17. I think there is a very great danger of 
protection leading to combination among the protected manu- 
facturers and the risk of their attempting 10 maintain a quasi 
monopoly price. This combination might he somewhat late in 
coming on account of the vast area of India and the organisa- 
tion and combination necessary to get all protected manu- 
facturers of one commodity into a combine ; but, as manu- 
facture develops, I think it is hound to come and to my mind 
the only remedy is extensive import from outside which must 
not be imperilled by a 1 while in extreme cases it 

might be necessary for f! \ to impose price control. 

The latter, however, is an extremely complicated and 
undesirable method of dealing with the problem. 

13490. Q. JL8. If a, protective policy were adopted British 
tfnd foreign industrial firms would certainly endeavour to 
establish themselves in India in order to get the benefit of a 
protective tariff. If a protective tariff be favoured such a 
movement should he welcomed as being undoubtedly the 
desired result of the protective tariff and enabling India to 
develop her industries with the benefit of foreign capital. 

I have no reason to believe that the clash of interests 
which one finds in other countries would he absent from 
India. _ I think that it would be extremely strong in India 
and might even exist between one province and another. 
I can suggest no method by which any Imperial Govern- 
ment could reconcile them. The task would be thankless 
and almost impossible. 

13491. Q. 20-23. With reference to Questions Nos. 20-23, it 
is, I should think, almost universally accepted that the whole 
of any import duty, and probably a little more, is passed on 
to the consumer in the rise of price. The rise of price must 
l e permanent until the article is produced in greater quan- 
tities than the country requires and even then the price is 
not likely to be lowered to the consumer until considerable 
competition within the country has eventuated. I think it 
would be a great mistake to accept an increase in price to 
the Indian consumer for the sake of possibly developing an 
Indian industry which may or may not be suitable for 
Indian conditions.* 

With reference to Question No. 23 necessaries of life 
must be considered as the necessaries of the vast agricultural 
population of the smaller type and in their case the question 
of imported: goods hardly arises. 

13492. Q. 2 k I consider that the increased cost o& living 
due to an increase in the tariff rates would ultimately be 
covered wholly or in part by a rise in wages or salaries in 
the cases indicated hut the process would he slow. The policy 
of protection would eventually raise the cost of living inside 
the protected tracts and to that extent might temporarily 
favour agriculture at the cost of industrial development ; 
but, as the increased cost of living would generally be 
reflected irt the cost of agricultural production by an in: 
crease in agricultural wages, the little advantage even to the 
agriculturist tfould only he temporary and the progress of 
the country wtruld be retarded by an increased cost of living 
necessitating Increased wages and, later, increased cost 'of 
production. All these factors -aye direct obstacles ;to-tlrer 
development ofoommerce and industry." 
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18493. Q, 25* I do not consider that a policy of protection 
ttotiM have any very immediate effect on the foreign trade of 
India as this is very largely in the export of raw materials. 
But until the ^ standard of manufacture very materially 
improves there is a danger that a protective tariff might be 
the deciding factor in killing export while such a tariff 
would raise the price of things to the people in the country 
who would ordinarily have to use them if there were no 
export market. 

13494. Q. 26.^ I do not consider that India should use 
any tariff as an instrument for bargaining with other coun- 
tries. There are very few article-* for wl ich India is absolu- 
tely dependent on any foreign country. Most of the articles 
which she imports from outside are offered to her under 
strong competition by one of three or four powerful pro- 
ducers— ;h>* Unia.'! Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Germany and Japan. This competition enables her to enjoy 
a very favourable position in the world as one of the world’s 
best consuming customers and she needs no tariff in order 
to get favourable terms. 

13495. Q. 29. If a policy of protection were adopted, I 
would favour some permanent organisation, free from all 
selfish motives, to investigate the claims of various indus- 
tries to protection from time to time and for the periodical 
re-adjustment of tariff rates. U^f cr ±«« ri 4-^~ ^ am 

Smith’s maxim still holds g' •! - is the 

motive of all human action and in questions of protection 
one will general v find that everybody is extremely anxious 
that the pcrvii ulur trade in which he is engaged should he 
protected but would prefer that others which supply him 
with his raw materials or with the necessaiies of life should 
not be so protected. 

13496. Q, 30-31. I consider that the main object of export 
duties is for the purpose of raising revenue. They ^ can he 
applied in the case of a monopoly article, such as jute, to 
the point at which there is no risk of driving the product 


out of the market becauso the price has become excessive or 
such as to induce a search for substitutes. This principle 
also applies to all exports. An export duty must not he 
raised to a point wheie it imperils the demand for aparticu- fl 
3ar article; for instance, if the export duty on rice is raised J 
too high it is not improbable that the demand for rice wjjjr 
cease and some other food crop will be substituted in its 
place. 

13497. Q. 32. I would not impose an export duty on a 
raw material in order to encourage its retention in India 
either for purposes of manufacture or for any other purpose. 

It is only necessary to quote our experience in the case of the 
export duty on hides So far as Burma is concerned, it has 
had the definite effect of killing one line of commerce with- 
out benefiting the tanning industry at all. 

1 .3498. Q. 33. I do not consider that it would be an ad- 
vantage to I'-* 1 ’- V : rn export duty on food -stuffs 

with a view ■ * _ . > export and thereby lowering 

their Indian prices and the cost of living. Such a policy 
would not lower the cost and it would not help the people of 
the country unless Government controlled the price. A 
position of this kind arose recently in the Rangoon rice 
market wheie because one large rice merchant had practical 
contiol of the market rae price of rice went to a fabulous 
height despite the fact that export of rice was controlled in 
the interests of India. The removal of this restriction did 
not reduce prices. 

13499. Q 84. I do not believe in retaliation any more 
than in protection. 

13500. Q,. 35-42. The principle of imperial preference is 
not a course economically consistent with an out and out free 
trade belief but wider considerations affect the question . and 
I would be prepared to leave the present piei'i veil i.il duties 
as they exist. As they stand they are very largely in 
favour of India and I would not alter existing arrangements* 


Oral evidence dated Rangoon the 26th January, 1922. 


13501. President. — Q . Mr. MacKenna, you are the Deve- 
lopment Commissioner for the Government of Duma P 

A. Yes. 

13502. Q. Will you please tell us on what grounds you 
base vonr opinion that a free trade policy will conduce to the 
ultimate prosperity of the countiy ? 

A. The whole development of "India is based primarily 
on agricultuie which is the principal industry. The policy 
therefore ought to he to keep down the cost of production 
of the agricultural products upon which other industrial 
development will be based, at as low a point as possible, 
by the free import of raw materials necessary for the 
development of agriculture with a view to the agricul- 
tural products of India being sold at a price which will 
command demand. 

13503. Q. Will you tell me what you mean by raw 
material for the development of agriculture ? 

A. Machinery and possibly to a less extent artificial 
manure. 

13504. Q. If India adopted a protective policy it would 
be possible for her to regulate her tariffs in regard to the 
import of machinery and artificial manures at the cheap- 
est rates, or even free? 

X-Yes. # 

13505. Q. Therefore it is not absolutely necessary that 
India should be a free ‘trade country in order to reduce the 
-cost of the agricultural pioducts? 

A. Possibly not. 

13506. Q. Every country which adopts a protective policy 
regulates its tariffs on those lines. Therefore that argument 
is not conclusive in favour of free trade. It can he done 
even under protective tariffs ? 

A . Quite so. 

13507* Q. Do you think that the industrial development 
of a country is conducive to its economic prosperity ? 

A Certainly. 

135.08. Q. Do you therefore think that efforts should be 
. made to develop industries in India ? 

A* Yes,, certainly. 

13509.. Q. If,. en enquiry, it is found that with a view to 
develop industries it is necessary to give protection by 
‘ means of tariffs or otherwise for a certain period of time 
would you object to that ? 

A. It is of course against my general position. But if it 
were found necessary and considered expedient that such 
protection should be given for a brief period, 1 do not jsee 
any very strong objection to iV 


33510. Q. You agree that it would he to the economic 
advantage of India to manufacture, apart from producing 
raw materials for her use ? 

A. Surely. 

33511. Q. And if in order to he able to do so, it is found 
that certain State assistance is necessary, you wquld not 
object to it? 

A. If it be in the preliminary stage, I do not object. 
But when the industry has become self-supporting there 
is no object in <rv*>2 S x atr resistance. 

13512 Q T i: m; • „ he in the form of protective 
tariffs 

A . Not necessarily. 

13513. Q. In answer to Question No. 11 you say that 
“ the effi'ui „f 1,,J cf -’vofeotivo duties on all im- 

ported man r *n t ‘- wuld pr» L.*bly re to starve India of 
many articles which, are real necessaries during the transi- 
tion period.” ’ Can you name some ol‘ these articles ? 

A. I cannot do so at the moment. 

135 * 4. Q. Y on v th at the best way of stimulating Indian 
industry is to admit raw materials which it is necessary 
to impoit at as low a tariff rate as possible and to give 
greater facilities by the extension of technical institu- 
tions, etc. Do you know any country which has developed 
its industries on the lines indicated ? 

A. Great Britain. 

13515. Q. Did not Great Britain start her industries under 
protection ? 

A. Her greatest development took place under free 
trade. 

13516. Q. Can you not name any other country? 

A. No. * 

13517. Sir Edgar HoIberton*—Q. The principle under- 
lying your paper really is that you consider India to be 
essentially an agricultural country, is it not? 

A. Yes. 

13-5 L8. Q. And your principle,, of course, applies with 
all the greater force to Burma ? 

A. Yes. 

13519. Q India is admittedly a dependent country ? 

A. Y e^ I suppose it is 

13520. Q Do you or do von not think that Bunnan 
agriculture is in an exceedingly primitive stage? 

A - 1 do The Government may assist the development . 
of agriculture by opening demonstration farms, giving 
industrial training and so on. 
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13521. Q. The direction in which you would like to have 
Government assistance is more or les* from a training point 
of view rather than from a tariff point of view ? 

A, That is my principle. I would first of all give assist- 
ance by repayable Government advances, by the develop- 
ment of hanking sy*tems and better monetary facilities 
for industries. 

13522. Q. What would you do for agriculture ? 

A. We have a department trying to improve it. 

13523 Q. Are there other ways in which Government can 
give assistance P 

A> Ye<, on the lines in which the Agricultural Depart- 
ment are working. 

13524. Q. Do you think they are on sound line*. P 

A . Yes. 

13525. Q. What would be your views about an export 
duty on food-stuff s P 

A. I am not particularly in favour of it. My principal 
reason is that rice, of which we have no monopoly, might 
seriously suffer from competition. 

13526. Q- Do you think that the system of Government 
control which came in during the war wa« of assistance to 
agriculture or oiheiwrise ? 

A. I &<> not think it was of assignee to agrierHm-o. 

13527 Q. Did it have the effect of ixu-nciiy tin area 
under cultivation? 

A. I have not studied the figures ; but as far as I remem- 
ber the area under cultivation continued to be much the 
same. 

13528. Q. We have asked a good many witnesses whether, 
supposing it is found necessary, owing to famine or other 
emeTgency reasons to safeguard the food supply, it can be 
better done by Government control or by export duties. 
Have you considered that question P 

A. Some people say it is better to have Government 
control and others that it is better to have export duties. 
But so far as Burma is concerned, I am in favour of export 
duties. 

13329. Q . You say that direct taxation is unpopular. 
What do you mean by * unpopular ’ ? 

A. It is too obvious. 

13530. Q . You mean that nobody likes it ? 

A . Yes. 

13531. Q. It is only unpopular among the thinking class, 
just a few people. It is not unpopular with the masses ? 

A. Ho. 

' 13632. Q. You say that direct taxation is an incentive to 
increased production. Do you mean to say that it is also an 
incentive to increased efficiency P 

A . Yes, I say that in the next sentence. 

13533, Q. You say that increased taxation is defeated by 
increased production. What do you mean by that exactly ? 

A. I mean to say that the production would be so great 
that the tax will not be so noticeable. It will have 
probably the result of stimulating production. 

13534. Q, Something in the nature of improved produc- 
tion P 

Yes. 

13535. Q. Paragraph 6 of your statement deals with the 
question of excise duties. You speak of the attempt to 
retard industrial development in one part of the Empire 
by imposing an excise in the interests of another part of 
it, as unjustifiable. That of course refers to the original 
imposition P 

A . Yes. 

13536. Q . Suppose the financial, position of the Govern- 
ment of India was such that further taxation was neces- 
sary (possibly only for a temporary period) and that, instead 
of definitely raising the import duty and the excise duty, 
'they put on hoth the manufactured article and the imported 
article an extra tax of say 3| per cent, and call it a consump- 
tion tax. This system is at present in force in J apan. Do 
you think that that would be a suitable method of raising 
revenue by tariff f D 

A . It seems a suitable method. It will leave the present 
protective effect of tbe import duty exactly where it was. 

13537. Q. Eeally the meaning of my question is that you 
would in that way introduce a system of taxation which 
would, weigh equally heavily both on the manufactured 
* aytieje and on- the imported article. That is the point about 
.this consumption tax. Have you ever considered that that 
suitable means of raising money P 

nq^considered it, but it sounds attractive. 

WSt ^-reference to your answer, to Question 
Ho. of dunging. Could 

you give me your M dumping ? If has some- 

times been defined as fibese|[j^K>r.. txport of goods at a 
price below the over-head cost of production*- .you 

accept that? . * - . 


A . Yes. 

13539. Q If you accept that, carrying things to their 
logical conclusion you would apparently arrive at the conclu- 
sion which you have arrived at an your answer. With re- 
ference to your answer to Question Ho. 29 could you give 
us any sort of idea of what your permanent organisation 
would consist of ? Could you get one which would satisfy 
your requirements ? 

A. It is extremely difficult, I must confess. You might 
get abstract economists like Professor Coyajee, bankers and 
financiers, etc. 

13540. Q. You would not have am r people engaged in 
business ? 

A. It is quite impossible to limit it in that sense. 

13541. Q. Would your committee be a standing salaried 
committee or would it meet at intervals as and when re- 
quired in an honorary capacity P 

A. I should think it would be enough to call it once a 
year. Generally it would depend very much on the general 
financial position of the country and might therefore meet 
at the th» e of the presentation of tbe Imperial budget, 

13542. Q. You would convene the meeting of the com- 
mittee some time about the budget , time, and you would 
review your industries then ? 

A. Yes. 

13543. Q. You think that that body would really be 
competent to select industries which require protection ? 

A. 1 think we should get a body of men capable of 
doing so. I do not think there would be any great diffi- 
culty in doing s‘o. 

13544. Mrs Narottam Morarj ee.—Q. In view of what 
you say about dumping in your answer to Question Ho. 1 5, 
would you regard the Safeguarding of Industries Act in 
England as an ill-advised measure P 

A. I should not say so. It was with reference to a 
peculiar set of circumstances and when conditions were 
abnormal. 

13545. Q. Would you advise the giving .of protection to 
some industries subsidiary to the key industries in India ? 

A. I should like to give assistance. But I would not do 
that by means of the tariff. 

13546. Q, That will depend on each particular case ? 

A. I should certainly like to see some kind of assistance 
given during the nascent period, which should he by means 
of financial advanc^ or any other thing, on the understand- 
ing that the money should be paid back. 

13547. Sir Montagu TVehb.—Q. In your official capacity 
of Development Commissioner what are you developing more 
particularly ? Are you developing both agr-L ulnae and 
industries in Burma P 

A. Agriculture, Industries, Co-operation and allied 
subjects. 

13548. Q. I understand that your standpoint 5= that 
while you recognise the desirability of ghi.vz bcil: agricul- 
ture and industries every possible as-i-Unce, you don’t 
consider that the tariff is the best way to do it P 

A. That is my view. 

13549. Q. You think that the levying of protective duties 
is not the best way because you consider that India is largely 
an agricultural country and therefore the interests of the 
consumer must predominate ? 

A. 1 es. 

* 13550. Q. Could you tell me one or two countries where 
the interests of the producer predominate rather than those 
of the consumer ?. Could you give me one or two examples 
where the situation is unlike that of India, vwhere the 
interests of the consumer do not predominate P 

A. I should say England and Scotland, 

13551. Q. Are these countries places in which you do not > 
consider that the interests of the consumer predominate ? 

A . Ho, I do not think so. 

13552. Q. Why I am asking you is because if tbe interests 
of the consumer do not predominate then, I take it, that 
England and Scotland'sitrade policy ought to be protect- 
ed in that they should give their attention to the producer ? 

A. Yes. You can turn it round that way. 

13553. Q- Taking agriculture first, could you suggest any 
means by which agriculture could be .assisted by means of 
the tariff ? I think ‘you suggested to the President that 
all materials required for agriculture should be allowed to 
come in duty free. I believe agricultural implements pay 
only a duty of 2| per cent. ? 

JL I do not knew if -agriculture requires any farther 
direct assistance. 

13564. Q, Coming round to the industrial side, you do 
not. consider that there is any means by which the tariff may 
he property employed to encourage industrial development ? 

I would gather not do it .through the tariff* An, 
industry might receive, temporary- assistance in the early 
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stages, but when production becomes sufficient to compete 
in the general markets of the world there should be no 
assistance at all. 

13555. Q. We were told yesterday that the oil industry 
could not be expected to flourish without protection and that 
it must have a 20 per cent, import duty or more as at present. 
If it be desirable to keep the oil industry going, how are 
you going to do it other than by means of the tariff ? 

A. I am not prepared to admit the statement that the 
oil industry could not flourish without a protection of Be. 
0-1-6 per gallon. 

13556. Q. Putting it merely as a hypothetical case, how 
would you support the production of oil ?* Would you sup- 
port it by a bounty payable to everybody who produces a 
certain quantity of oil ? 

A . No. I do not think I should. 

13557. Q. Iwaut to get exactly at your means of en- 
couraging the development of industries. How are you 
encouraging the development of industries in this province ? 
By what means are you going to do that ? 

A. The industries developed themselves before we began 
to encourage them, principally rice, and timber. Govern- 
ment has not done anything in the way of direct assistance. 

13558. Q. What about this 1 anna 6 pies import duty 
on oil p That must act as a powerful stimulus to the oil 
industry f 

A . The oil business covers a much wider ground than 
the mere^ Burma production. It is a highly organised 
world business. 

13559. Q. You think they would go on refining oil even 
without any tariff P 

A. I think so. 

13560. Q. To sum up your points of view I think that 
you are quite prepared to give encouragement to both 
agriculture and industries hut that you would not give en- 
couragement by means of the tariff. You would give it by 
advances, bounties or some other processes ? 

A. Yes. I would give temporary assistance. 

13561. Q. You thinMhat would be more economical in 
the long run ? 

A . I think it would, provided that we make a condition 
that the advances made should be repaid.. 

13562. Q. Why? 

A. I do not see why they should not repay. 

13563. Q. We have been told in Lahore that baby indus- 
tries should be nursed, but I have never heard it suggested 
that we should recover the cost of nursing the baby from 
it in after-life ? 

A. My theory is that what you get for nothing you 
value lightly. 

13564. Q. Would you restrict the assistance to he given 
to encouraging child industries ? 

A. I Would give a judicious amount of assistance. 

13565. Mr. Coyajec . — Q. Could you give me your views 
as to the possible effects of protection on agricultural costs ? 
You spoke to the President about agricultural machinery. 
Could you say whether there would be any effect in the line 
of agricultural wages ? 

A. I think it is very likely that a protective tariff will 
mean a general rise. 

13566. Q. Perhaps in sympathy with industrial wages ? 

A. I think it will be in sympathy with industrial wages. 

I think there will be the same process of working^ up to a 
general rise in the salary of ail classes. The rise in wages 
will reach the agriculturists last. 

13567. Q- Do you think that the methods of agriculture 
in India will tend to become more scientific as manufactur- 
ing methods do P 

A* We hope so. I do not know whether there will be 
as much influence in the scientific aspect with regard to 
agriculture as in the scientific methods with regard to 
industries. I think there is a distinct cleavage between 
the two classes of the community. 

13568. Q. The assumption is that the habit of working 
on large scale manufactures may leadito large scale working 
on scientific lines in the case of agriculture. Do you think 
there is any probability of that happening ? 

A. It is not very popular in Burma. We have large 
scale estates, hut the tendency is to create small tenants 
and run them on different lines. 

13569. Q. I am not talking to you as an expert on 
Burmese conditions but on the conditions of India with which 
you are familiar. You may remember that some time ago 
there was a controversy whether India was likely .to be a 
land of small farms ox large farms ? 

A . Yes, there was considerable discussion about small 
holdings and the concentration of estates. 

. 13570. Q, Do v you see . any possibility of that, any 

beginnings in that direction ? 


A . I see. possibilities. We have some fine big estates.. 

I would like to see the farms a little bigger if possible, 

13571. Q. Coming to your answer to Question No. 33 I 
submit for your opinion certain arguments that have been f 
put forward for an export duty on food -stuffs. It is arguedp 
that in India there is no exportable surplus of foodgnrig*!; 
and that it would be better therefore to conserve the siippHe* 
of food. What is your view ? 

A. I regret I have not had time to go into statistics. 
But I should rather think that it is probably very doubt- 
ful if the statements are correct. 

13572. Q. Do you think there is likely to he an export- 
able surplus P 

A. I think so. 

13573. Q. You think that in a normal year there h an 
exportable surplus ? 

A. Yes. 

13574. Q Is there any statistical record to which we could 
have access for solving this problem accurately P Has any 
attempt, been made to get together statistics of production 
for India P 

A. I imagine that Mr. Findlay Shirras has done it. 

13575 Q. We had from Mr. Hardy ^statement. . He said 
that it might be bet^en 60 million and 100 million tons. 
But the range of erroris so large that it is difficult to draw- 
deductions from such figures. There is an argument that 
only the large agriculturists either benefit by the high 
prices or lose by tbe low prices, the idea being that the small 
agriculturists mainly consume most of their crop and never 
sell. Have you got any observations on that point of 
view P 

A. Probably the small cultivator has .n 1 T c — c 1 
cany him on from year to year, and the » - ' •."« r 
of no importance to him. 

13576. Q. On the other hand, are not the agriculturist® 
most flourishing in those provinces which export fccdgruian, 
like the Punjab and Burma ? 

A . Yes. 

13577. Q. If the price of agricultural produce fell could ' 
the agriculturist afford to pay a smaller amount in the shape 
of wages ? 

A , I imagine that in Burma this probably might happen. 

I should think that agricultural wages are very largely 
influenced by the price of paddy and rice. But I would 
not dogmatise on the point. 

13578. Q. By an action which would lower agricultural 
prices by means of export duties 'the growth of intensive 
agriculture might be discouraged. Do you think that is at all 
likely ? 

A. I do not think so. There is no very intensive cultiva- 1 
tion in Burma at all. 

13579. Q. I mean that it is dependent on it. 

A. Theoretically : but I doubt if in practice it would 
have any direct effect. 

13580. Q. A certain view was put forward before this- 
Commission by Professor Hamilton as regards direct taxa- 
tion. It was to the effect that looking to the last 10 cr 20 
years the agriculturist is paying relatively a smaller amount 
of taxation in proportion to his resources. If you go back 
half a century the percentage of revenue paid by the 
agriculturist wa^ larger in proportion to his resources, hut 
now it is beginning to become smaller as compared to other 
taxpayers ? 

X I should not think that is the ease. 

1358 L Q. It Was argued before us the other day that on 
account of the system of food ‘control there was much 
hoarding of f oodgrains by the agriculturist and middlemen, 
so that there was a smaller supply in the bazaar than would 
have been the case without control. Have you any views to 
offer on that ? 

A. I do not know for certain what happened during the 
years of control. I was not in Burma. 

13582. Mr. Mant. — Towards the end of your answer 
in paragraph 2 you say that increased taxation is defeated 
by increased production. Could you tell me exactly what 
you mean ? 

A. Producing more to counterbalance that, "Where yoi* 
have got a heavy tax on any particular article the tendency 
probably in well-managed concerns would be to defeat the 
duty by speeding up the production. 

13583. Q. You merely mean that increased taxation 
stimulates production P 

A. Yes. 

13584. Q. In your paragraph 5 you say that the recent 
increase in the import dutr on matches has had definite 
effect in stimulating the “production of matches witha#-th'e 
Indian Empire. Have you any match factories in Bunha - 1 

A . Yes. 



13585. Q. Could you tell us Low many there are and 
whether they are doing well P 

A. I don’t know how they are doing. But they are 
l certainly producing good matches. 

V 1 8586. * Q Hew many factories ai e there ? 

There is only one factory working. One factory has 
keen closed down. It may probably reopen. 

18587. Q. You have already answered several questions 
in regard to dumping. Your general argument is that any 
•continued system of dumping would benefit the country 
that receives the dumped articles and would do injury 
to the country that dumps the article. I should like you 
to consider the case where a country dumps goods below 
cost pree for a temporary period in order to ruin your 
industry, and as soon as they have done so, they put up the 
price again This class of dumping has been brought ,to 
our notice, and I would like to know whether your argu- 
ment would apply to it P 

A . That would not apply to it at all. 

18588. Q. Would you advocate any special measures 
against dumping of that kind P 

A. I should. 

13589. Q. You that A r — p‘rc* "light temporarily 
hamper a particular industry, I _ * « that you would be 
prepared to take special measures again&t dumping in 
certain cases ? 

As If you look at my answer to Question Ho. 15 you will 
find that I have said that if the dumping was against an 
important industry which we wanted to foster then we 
might consider whether a countervailing protective duty 
should not be temporarily imposed against the particular 
goods from the foreign country. 

18590. Q. You would be prepared to deal with that kind 
of dumping by countervailing duties P 

A. Yes. 

13591. Q In answer to Question Ho. 26 you say that 
you do not consider that i ndia should use her tarin as an 
instrument for bargaining with other countries and that she 
neeefe no tariff in order to get favourable terms. We were 
told by the • f ute Association at Calcutta that they were 
rather afraid of the Americans putting a duty on jute cloth, 
and that they would want tariff retaliation rcr : ’ :j . We 
wer<3 told here yesterday by the rice people ; i 
up- probably going to raise her duty on rice, and an export 
duty was, suggested on unfinished rice exported to 
Germany So we have actually had instances where it 
has been suggested that hostile action should be met by 
manipulating the Indian tariff ? 

A. That would he discriminating against particular 
countries apparently. 1 do net believe m tariff war- at 
all. But 1 suppose that if the jute pe. -pie want protection 
they could have it. 

Li592. Q. I wa- only pointing out instances against 
your aigiimeni, that India does not need any tariff in order 
to get favourable terms ? 

X^Tbe-e two tas-e*, the cases of rice and jute, are 
specific Of crur-e we have got t'o look after ourselves. 

13593. Q. Then you would 1 e prepared to say that the 
tariff could be used for bargaining purposes as the need 
ar ose ? 

A. Yes, So far as one particular industry and one 
articular country are concerned, there may be room for 
iserimmation. 

13594 Q. Coming to tbe question of export duties in 
answer to Question Ho. 33 you advance a new theory. 
You say that export duties on food-stuffy would not lower 
prices in. India. Aie you not diawing that deduction rather 
irorn a single insta. ce in a single market and do you thin 
that that deduction would apply generally to the whole of 
India? You sav that because in the Eangoon rice market it 
enabled one rice .merchant to corner the market, therefore 
the imposition of an export duty on feed- stuffs would never 
lower the pi ices ? 

A. Even viewing it broadly I doubt (though I am 
not sure) whether it would be possible to control prices 
effectively. 

13595. Q. I gather that you don’t press that argument. 
There is only one other question. In your last paragraph 
you say that you will be prepared to leave 'the present ' 
pj^rehtial duties as they exist. What duties are you 
Referring to there ? I think that the only preferential duty 
js!$h£ export duty on hides. 

fee beginning of the questionnaire some of these 

is shown in what direction other parts 
of the India and we have to 

consider now whefeer ie^slEig^ftgrve any preference in return. 

I take it that your answer meamk iha£^& should not P 

A. I don’t think that we should give any further pre- 
ference. * 

* 


13597. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas — Q, In answer to 
Question Ho. 29, you advocate a permanent organisatit n, 
Iree from all selfish motives to investigate the claims cf 
various industries to protects n from lime to time and for the 
periodical re-adpi fitment of tariff rates * ould you give us an 
idea of what the constitutiui of that organisation should be ? 
Have you thought ot or the qiustn n your-elf 

A. I think I should be inclined io have me or two repre- 
sentatives of large in bastne , of India, cotton, jute, wheat, 
and iron and steel; one. or two bankers .and an economist. 
I have not worked out in detail. This L. just my idea. 

13598. Q. What should cc the functions of tnat organi- 
sation? , 

A. 1 should think Ji^cussim with the Finance Member 
about the necessity of tariff l e-adjustments. 

13599. Q. You mean even tear? 

A Of course every year, if nece^ary. 

13600. Q . Do you think that if au ryp^.'r .a* lV r of the 
character you have just mentioned is then the 

dangers of protection which you yuurself enumerate would 
he averted v 

A. 1 think that it would he a safeguard. 

13601. Qs In answer to Question Ho. }Q you say that in 
Bunn a you have a handloom industry ? 

A, Ye*. 

136' *2. Q. How could you give the Commission an idea 
as to what kind of yarn they use, foreign or home-spun yarn 
rr Indian yarn 0 

A I think that a good deal of it is Indian yarn. 

13603. Q. Does the yarn consist of lower counts ? 

A. Yes about 20 ^ * 

13601. Q. they don’t use foreign yarn ? 

A. ’I here is a considerable amount of imported yarn, hut 
I am not sure how much of it goe? to the villages. 

13605. Q. The foreign imported yam is of finer counts ? 

A. Ye?. 

13606. Q. Suppose the Commission recommended an 
impel t duty on yarn, which is now exempt from duly, 
would it affei t the handloom industry in Burma J 

A. Alight I L»ok into the matter anl send you a rep’y 
later as it is an important point. 

13607. Sir Maneclyec Dadabhoy . — Q. I understand 
from your evidence that you are not in favour of giving 
protect* n by way of protective tariffs ? 

A. No 

13608. Qs But you would give protection by way of 
advances and impartatiou of technical knowledge P 

A, Yes. 

13609. Qs I would like to know how you would make 
these advances? 

A. The wh'de question was discussed by the Indian 
Industrial Commi-don I don’t think that any better lines 
have been suggested. In the case of smaller industries 
I believe in the co-operative method of finance by forming 
co-operative societies and enforcing joint re-pon>ibiIities, 
and when it comes to a bigger affair, it might be possible 
for Government to advance some money on the method 
of takavi advances. 

13610. Q. Ou the principle of takavi advances? 

A. Yes, with necessary modifications. 

1361, L Q. What is the rate of interest charged on takavi 
advances ? 

A. I think 6i per cent. ^ . 

13612. President. — Q, It has been raised in Bombay. 
Has it been raised here 0 

A. I think our rate is per cent, but I am not sure. 

13613. Sir Ma neck jee Dadabhoy . — Q How would you 
make these loans repayable, in definite periods ana in 
small instalments or what r 

A. In definite small instalments. 

1361 4. Q. There would be some difficulty in applying 
tbe takavi system ? 

A. Yes. 

13615. Qs The problem is not free from difficulty? 

A, It is full of difficulties. 

13616. Q. You prefer control to export duties ? 

A. Yes. 

_ 13617. Q. Export duties will have the advantage of 
diverting the trade in natural channels without any artificial 
impediments which the control has ? 

As Certainly. It would eliminate a great deal of popular 
criticism in comparison, 

13618. Q. Then as regards direct taxation yen say ’that 
it has the merit of at least causing intensive production It 
will have also the rather unpleasant merit of raising the 
prices, won’t it? 

A. It might. 

13619. Qs 1 understand from your note that though you 
are in favour of retaining the handloom industry your 
definite opinion is that it needs no protection in Burma r 



A. I don't think so. It is largely subsidiary to 
agriculture. 

18620. Q. Here you are speaking of Burma only ? 

A . Yes. 

13621. Q. You are not speaking of India? 

A.. No. But genr^ 11 ” ’-jo far as the handloom 
'weaving industry is ’t think it needs any 

protection. 

18622 Q. What is that * peculiar something ' which you 
speak of in yoiu answer to question N o. 16 ? 

A. It is a sort of fashion to go in for hand-made things, 
as for instance homespun tweeds which as you know 
command a market at home. 

18623. Q. It is very refreshing to see from your note 
that an officer of your standing should condemn the excise 
dutv on cotton goods in such unmeasured expressions. 
It appLir* tome that you don’t even justify this duty from 
u revenue point of view P 

A I would modify this to this extent that the original 
object of this particular excise duty has been defeated. 

18624 Q Purely as a revenue duty, you don’t think 
that it should be retained ? 

A. I don’t like it. 

13623. Q. About the export duties I would like to ask 
you one or two more questions. You don’t think that the 
present export duty on rice has had any injurious effect ? 

A. Not yet, 

13*26. Q. You think that it is still elastic enough for 
further expansion P 

A. The present duty is Rs. o a ton which comes to three 
annas a maund. I should not care to say for the rice 
industry that it could stand any more, though I think 
possibly it would stand a little bit more. The port duties 
aie also rising. 

13627. Q. The prices are rising too ? 

A. Yes. 

13628. Q. Is it capable of fuW v CT.'-n-V" not ? 

A. I should n<>t like to say am. IV u: yr.m o: .. 

13029. Q How long have you been in Burma? 

A 20 year- w’V Vterr-ptrn’ in the middle. 

13630 Q W ii <lr- 1 ,pu 'y ■h.-? principle of export duties 
also to other f ood-stuffs, to wheat for instance ? 

A. I don’t see why wheat should not bear a duty of Rs. 5 
a ton or three annas a maund. 

13631. Q. l r ou don’t think that ‘it will have the 'effect, of 
depieciating the price, or stopping production, lands being 
diverted to other purposes P 

A . I should not think so. 


13632. Q. I should like to know something about 
petroleum from you. At present Burma is pait of India and 
the oil which is imported from Burma into India pays no 
import duty. What is your opinion about some excise 0 
duty on Burma oil or Burma petroleum ? t 

A. I should be very unwilling to express any opim^f 
because as I said before the production of Burma oil is 
extraordinarily small. The oil market is regulated by 
much more powerful agencies. 

136 >3. Q. Can you tell me the volume of trade? 

A. I think that the B. 0. C , Indo-Burma and all other 
Companies produce about 600,000 tons a*year. 

18631. Q. That represents in value an enormous sum ? 

A Quite a drop in « the bucket when compared with the 
total world production. 

13635, Q. You don’t think that it can hear a small excise 
duty ? 

A. I should not care to suggest one 

1863d. Q. Have you any reasons for that ? 

A. That is the general impression I got. A small excise 
duty would upset the industry with reference to the world's 
competition, Moreover we get a good deal in the shape of 
royalty. 

13687. Q. You rn^ji that Government gets back a large 
sum in the shape of royalty ? 

A. Yes, also in the shape of income tax. 

13638. Q. That is the main reason why you don’t recom- 
mend a small excise duty ? 

A. That is my position. 

13639. Q. Would a small duty have the effect of raising 
the price of petrol in India ? 

A. It would certainly. 

13*40 Q. Do you think that oil is one of the necessaries 
of life ? 

A. I think it is for a large class of the communities. 

13641. Mon* ay » Webb. — Q. Iu-Vr ^ d r~". -V say 

thatyoudnlir:l.clie\et 1 'oi an export t ■ j 1 1 j .* on on 
wheat would interfere with ■■ o v , V.: ; :• of wheat We 
were told in Lahore that about d annas a maund was all 
the difference in price between Indian wheat and the wheat 
of other countries ; in other words they would object to this 
duty P • 

A. Of course I would rather leave this question to the 
decision of the Punjab Government. We don't bother 
about wheat hnre. 

13642. Q. You were talking of course of export duties 
for revenue purposes p 

A . Yes. 



